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PREFACE. 


Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  students  of  a  Ittaraij 
mstitutioo,  of  which  I  then  had  charge,  requested  me  to  addrata 
them  in  reference  to  the  occasion ;  and,  with  a  partiality  natural  to 
young  men  toward  those  haying  the  oversight  of  their  edueatioii» 
they  requested  a  copy  of  the  address  for  publication. 

Within  'a  few  weeks  from  the  time  of  its  publication,  a  proposal 
was  made  to  me,  by  the  most  extensive  inland  publishers  in  thia 
country,  to  write  for  them  a  life  of  Daniel  Webster.  The  proposal 
was  declined ;  but  another  proposition,  to  write  a  volume  on  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  several  departments  of  his  intellectual 
life  and  labor,  with  specimens  of  his  style  in  each  department,  waa 
returned.  These  overtures  led  to  quite  a  correspondence,  and  fi- 
nally to  the  composition  of  the  present  work,  which,  the  reader  will 
perceive,  is  an  enlargement  of  both  propositions  blended. 

It  would  have  been  possible,  perhaps,  in  the  composition  of  the 
first  volume,  which  narrates  the  life  of  the  great  statesman,  to  fol- 
low his  career  more  minutely,  step  by  step,  and  year  by  year,  if  not 
day  by  day,  at  least  from  the  time  when  his  career  became  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  his  country ;  but  this  sort  of  biography, 
so  common  when  books  were  scarce,  and  when  amusement  rather 
than  instruction  was  the  object  sought  after  by  the  reader,  meets 
not  the  temper  of  an  age,  which,  active  and  busy  to  excess,  has  no 
time  to  waste  on  needless  particulars,  but  hastens  over  tiresome  de- 
tails to  seize  upon  the  great  facts  involving  and  demonstrating 
character. 

It  is  the  character  of  Mr.  Webster,  rather  than  the  trivialities  of  hia 
experience,  that  now  constitutes,  and  will  ever  constitute,  the  charm 
which  attaches  to  his  name ;  and  for  the  proper  illustration  of  th|it 
c)^aracter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  down  everything  that  ha  haa 
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e7er  eaid  or  done,  nor  everything  that  has  happened  to  him,  but 
only  enough  to  exhibit  clearly  each  trait  as  it  rises  successively  to 
view.  Indeed,  a  life  at  all  approaching  the  nature  of  a  diary  could 
have  been  written  by  no  one  but  himself  or  by  some  individual, 
who,  like  another  Boswell,  should  have  been  constantly  about  him ; 
and  such  a  production,  had  it  been  written,  would  have  been  a  work 
by  itself,  but  in  no  sense  supplying  the  want  of  a  biography.  A 
good  biography,  in  fact^  instead  of  being  made  up  of  such  particu- 
lars as  fall  under  the  daily  notice  of  a  valet,  or  body  servant,  or  very 
familiar  friend,  should,  by  the  laws  of  taste,  exclude  such  trivial 
oircnmstances ;  and,  just  so  far  as  a  person  banishes  all  com- 
mon-place incidents  from  his  mind,  and  rises  to  the  level  of  those 
greater  and  more  public  acts,  which  are  open  to  the  view  of  all, 
does  he  qualify  himself  to  write  such  a  work  as  the  Roman  has  left 
us  of  Agricola. 

These  two  writers,  in  fact^  Boswell  and  Tacitus,  if  names  so  un- 
like will  admit  of  a  temporary  association,  mark  the  tw.o  extremes 
in  biographical  composition.  Boswell,  a  vain  person,  and  anxious, 
to  get  himself  into  his  work  as  frequently  as  possible,  relates  every 
good-for-nothing  event  in  the  history  of  his  hero,  as  if  it  were  of 
any  consequence  to  the  world  when  the  great  man  went  to  bed  on 
any  given  night,  and  what  he  said  before  leaving  the  company  of 
his  friends,  and  what  he  saw  after  he  had  reached  his  apartment, 
and  what  clothes  he  took  off  in  his  retirement,  and  how  he  looked 
in  his  night-dress,  and  how  he  appeared  on  rising  the  next  morning, 
and  what  was  the  color  of  the  horse  he  rode  the  next  day  on  his 
going  to  a  place  of  no  importance,  and  with  people  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  all  the  nameless  little  particulars,  which  might  have 
happened  to  ten  thousand  other  persons,  and  persons  of  no  special 
value,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Tacitus,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
intimately  acquainted  with  Agricola,  and  a  member  of  his  family, 
relates  no  familiar  incidents,  tells  no  anecdotes,  reports  no  private 
conversations,  exposes  no  personal  secrets,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
want  of  details,  makes  a  biography,  and  a  biography  which  is  likely 
to  hold  its  place  in  the  admiration  of  the  world,  as  long  as  there  is 
a  scholar  capable  of  reading  and  interpreting  his  language. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  there  is  a  style  of  biographical  com- 
position, which,  while  it  makes  as  much  use  of  particular  incidents 
as  are  essential  to  a  true  exposition  of  general  character,  is  inclined 
to  feel,  in  the  life  of  a  nuin  long  and  intimately  known,  the  exeete 
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of  this  class  of  materials,  rather  than  the  want  of  them.  To  be  able 
to  compose  this  higher  species  of  biography,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  writer  should  by  no  means  have  been  an  intimate  friend, 
or  companion,  or  even  cotemporary  of  the  subject  of  it ;  as  it  has 
been  supposed,  that  such  intimacy  fastens  the  little  facts  of  a  life 
in  the  writer's  memory,  to  the  exclusion  or  preju(}ice  of  those  greater 
ones,  which  are  alone  of  consequence  to  the  more  distant  public,  and 
to  coming  ages. 

A  cotemporary,  or  familiar  friend,  is  exposed  to  other  evils  equally 
deleterious  to  a  correct  and  just  biography.  The  friend  writes  with 
the  partiality  of  a  friend ;  he  sees,  in  the  composition  of  every  line^ 
how  it  is  likely  to  affect  the  family  and  associates  of  his  subject ; 
he  sees  and  feels  how  each  line  and  word  is  to  affect  himself  in  their 
good  opinion ;  and  he  writes  accordingly,  evincing  a  restraint  of 
censure,  or  an  excess  of  eulogy.  He  has  his  and  his  subject's  neigh- 
borhood, also,  their  particular  latitude  or  longitude,  to  satisfy ;  and 
lie  is  almost  certain  to  be  carried  forward,  or  held  back,  by  these 
delicate  considerations.  The  cotemfiyrary,  though  not  a  daily 
friend,  is  supposed  to  live  under  the  same  temporary  and  hence 
partial  influences,  to  have  his  hopes  or  his  fears  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  events  he  narrates,  and  thus  to  write  under  im- 
proper impulses.  So  fundamental,  indeed,  are  these  considerations^ 
and  so  universal  is  their  application,  that  the  memoir  of  Agricola 
itself,  the  great  classic  model  of  one  species  of  biographical  history, 
while  it  is  a  piece  of  splendid  composition,  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
flattering  account  of  the  Roman  general's  actual  life ;  and  were  it 
now  of  more  consequence  to  have  a  true  narrative  of  that  life,  than 
to  possess  one  of  the  finest  extant  specimens  of  Roman  literature, 
and  of  Roman  art,  the  world  would  demand  another  work. 

With  the  full  admission  of  the  truth  of  all  these  acknowledged 
principles,  and  of  their  just  application,  it  is  possible,  nevertheless, 
for  a  cotemporary  to  write  at  least  an  impartial  biography.  The 
writer  may  never  have  been  a  companion,  or  a  friend,  or  in  any  way 
a  part  of  his  subject's  social  circle.  He  may  not  have  been  a  citizen 
of  his  locality.  In  both  these  respects,  he  may  have  been  as  distant, 
as  separate,  as  distinct  from  his  subject,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in 
another  hemisphere,  or  had  lived  in  another  century.  It  is  possi- 
ble, too,  that  he  may  have  been  so  distinct  from  all  the  associations, 
political  or  ecclesiastical,  in  which  that  subject  moved  and  acted,  as 
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to  be  capable  of  looking  npon  them  vrith  as  much  disinterefitness  as 
will  be  felt  by  a  writer  of  a  coming  generation. 

Nor  would  this  position  of  the  author,  if  admitted  in  its  full  force, 
necessarily  exclude  him  from  those  sources  of  information,  in  rela- 
tion to  bis  subject,  which  are  essential  to  his  undertaking.  He  has 
all  the  sources,  and.  more  than  aU,  that  will  be  open  to  that  future 
biographer,  who,  according  to  the  standard  canons  just  stated,  will 
alone  be  capable  of  writing  a  reliable  biography.  It  is  possible,  in- 
deed, perhaps  probable,  that  more  personal  incidents,  more  of  mi- 
nute details,  more  epistles,  more  table-talk,  more  particulars  of 
every  sort,  may  be  imparted  to  the  public  before  the  appearance 
of  that  coming  biographer ;  but  it  is  also  possible,  and  in  fact  quite 
true,  as  any  one  making  an  attempt  to  write  the  life  of  such  a  man 
as  Webster  would  quickly  find,  that  there  is  likely  to  be  already 
BQch  an  amount  of  personal  details  as  to  embarrass  rather  than  fa- 
cilitate a  writer's  hand.  It  cannot  be  improbable,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Webster  may  have  left  many  unpublished  letters,  and  similar  docu- 
ments connected  with  his  career ;  but,  should  these  documents  be 
■o  ample  as  to  fill  many  volumes,  as  it  is  supposable  they  may,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  essential  to  the  exposition  of  a  life  so 
thoroughly  open  io  investigation,  and  so  accurately  prefigured,  in 
Lis  works. 

The  published  writings  of  Mr.  Webster,  indeed,  constitute,  as  they 
will  ever  constitute,  the  main  reliance  of  all  who  shall  undertake 
to  write  the  narrative  of  his  life.  Next  to  these,  the  history  of  his 
country,  during  the  period  when  he  lived,  will  be  the  second  most 
complete  and  authentic  resource ;  for  such  was  his  position,  such 
the  magnitude  of  his  individual  acts,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  event 
in  his  history,  after  he  became  a  public  man,  and  scarcely  a  speech 
in  the  entire  collection  of  his  speeches,  which  is  not  directly  con- 
nected with  some  important  event,  and  generally  some  epoch,  in 
the  history  of  the  nation  of  which  he  formed  a  part  The  third  and 
last  source  of  information  is  found  in  what  his  friends  and  his  ene- 
mies have  written  in  relation  to  him ;  and,  though  the  lowest  testi- 
mony respecting  him,  it  is  so  abundant^  that,  were  it  sufliciently  re- 
liable, his  life  might  be  written,  from  beginning  to  end,  without  go- 
ing beyond  it  When  it  is  considered,!  indeed,  that  his  published 
works,  wherein  his  whole  career  lies  embodied,  nearly  fill  six  heavy 
octavo  volumes;  that  the  history  of  his  time  is  spread  out  in  a 
thousand  diflferent  forms;  that  everything  he  ever  did,  or  ever 
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said,  pofisessed  of  any  eonseqnenee,  has  bean  snoeeiaiTely  prat«Bto4» 

recalled,  repeated,  discussed,  by  every  grade  of  intaUect»  in  erary 
possible  shape,  and  with  every  conceivable  kind  and  degree  of  ean- 
sare  and  of  praise,  in  books,  in  periodicals,  and  in  newspapers ;  that 
his  name  and  character  have  been  through  life  constantly  before 
the  world,  daily  and  hourly,  from  one  end  of  our  eountry  to  th« 
other,  and  in  other  countries,  as  subjects  of  investigation ;  that,  foi 
forty  years,  there  was  not  a  day  when  that  name,  and  something 
in  relation  to  that  character,  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  political 
or  secular  sheet,  which  any  man  might  happen  to  take  up  at  home 
or  abroad,  in  any  city  of  the  Union,  in  any  town  or  village  or 
hamlet  of  the  country,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  anything 
that  Mr.  Webster  may  have  left  not  now  published,  or  anything 
he  could  have  written,  would  add  anything  now  or  hereafter  to 
the  wonderfully  and  almost  oppressively  ample  stock  of  informa- 
tion which  the  world  has  long  since  had  respecting  him.  All  that 
a  biographer  can  now  do,  in  fact,  in  tracing  out  the  actual  history 
of  his  life,  is  to  select  from  this  abundant  store  as  much  as  is  posi* 
tively  essential  to  his  purpose,  and  the  best  material  for  that  pur- 
pose, making  no  farther  use  of  the  remainder  than,  by  reading  and 
appreciating  it,  to  prepare  himself  to  understand  and  properly  em- 
ploy what  is  to  enter  more  directly  into  his  composition. 

In  regard  to  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  it  is.  perhaps,  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  it  has  been  my  intention  to  give  only  the  ac- 
knowledged master-piece  of  Mr.  Webster  in  each  of  the  several 
fields  occupied  or  entered  by  his  almost  universal  genius.  As  the 
age  is  too  much  employed  to  dwell  upon  every  minor  incident  in 
even  a  great  man's  life,  so  it  is  too  busy  to  admit  of  paying  equal 
attention  to  everything  he  has  produced.  The  world  is  now  so  fiill 
of  reading,  and  the  topics  of  investigation  are  so  greatly  multiplied, 
that  the  best  rule  a  man  can  now  lay  down  for  the  government  of  his 
studies  is,  not  to  read  whatever  comes  to  hand,  nor  all  that  even  great 
men  have  written,  which  would  be  impossible,  but  chiefly  the  master 
efforts  of  the  master  minds  of  the  most  enlightened  and  illustrious 
countries  and  ages  of  the  world.  In  this  way,  whatever  be  the  as- 
sociations he  is  compelled  to  hold  in  his  daily  life,  which,  in  gen- 
eral, have  to  be  rather  common-place  at  best,  he  may  maintain  a 
very  close  conversation,  not  only  with  the  first  spirits  of  every  pe- 
riod and  of  all  places,  but  with  these  in  their  happiest  moments  and 
In  the  highest  inspiration  and  soaring  of  their  minds.    This  is  th« 
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■tfM  tluit  the  riling^  geoention,  and  all  fntore  generation!,  will 
-wish  to  make  of  Webster.  One  after  another,  his  secondary 
efforts  will  be  dropped  from  the  general  regard,  and  consigned  to 
those  few,  lawyers  and  civilians,  who  will  study  his  productions 
with  their  professional  ends  m  Tiew,  while  his  most  able  and  bril« 
Vumt  performances,  which,  like  the  books  of  the  Sybil,  will  main- 
tain the  undiminished  value  of  his  works*  though  their  number  may 
be  less*  are  to  endure  the  wreek  of  ages  and  the  touch  of  time. 

CuFXOH  SpBiHoa.  Aftgutt,  1854 
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WEBSTER  AND  HIS  MASTER-PIECES. 


CHAPTER  L 

nrTRODUCTORT  REMARKa 

Whsk,  after  the  24th  daj  of  October,  1852,  it  was  an- 
DouDced  from  Marshfield,  that  Daniel  Webster  was  no  more, 
as  soon  as  men  had  time  to  begin  to  realize  the  nation's  loss, 
his  own  words,  which  he  had  used  in  reference  to  the  deaths  of 
Adams  and  of  Jefferson,  seemed  to  spring  spontaneously  to  the 
lips  of  every  individual,  who  had  made  himself  fitmiliar  with 
his  works :  "  A  superior  and  commanding  human  intellect,  a 
tnAy  gi'eat  man,  when  heaven  vouchsafes  so  rare  a  gift,  is  not 
a  temporary  flame,  burning  brightly  for  a  while,  and  then  giv- 
ing place  to  returning  darkness.  It  is  rather  a  spark  of  fervent 
heat,  as  well  as  radiant  light,  with  power  to  enkindle  the  com- 
mon mass  of  human  mind ;  so  that  when  it  glimmers  in  its 
own  decay,  and  finally  goes  out  in  death,  no  night  follows,  but 
it  leaves  the  world  all  light,  all  on  fire,  from  the  potent  contact 
of' its  own  spirit." 

Thb  language  was  immediately  applied  to  the  man  who  had 
first  uttered  it  It  was  extensively  copied  into  the  public  prints. 
Every  American  felt,  that  nothing  short  of  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions could  do  justice  to  the  universal  sentiment  That 
sentim^it  was  higher  than  it  has  ever  been,  in  this  country, 
since  the  death  of  Washington.  It  was  as  high,  probably  much 
oigher,  than  it  was  in  England  on  the  decease  of  Wellingtoit 
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Napoleon,  when  he  died,  was  not  more  mourned  by  his  friends 
'  in  France,  than  was  Webster  in  America.  Napoleon  was 
mourned  by  one  party,  the  strongest,  it  is  true,  but  blamed, 
hated,  though  too  great  to  be  despised,  by  every  other.  Web- 
ster was  so  universally  mourned,  by  the  whole  American  peo- 
pie,  that  the  .very  few  citizens,  who  had  the  folly  to  become 
exceptions,  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  excep- 
tion. They  were  lost,  and  buried,  and  overwhelmed  amidst 
the  general  burst  of  feeling,  which  the  whole  nation  poured  out 
over  the  grave  of  its  fallen  statesman. 

There  have  been  but  few  men,  since  the  beginning  of  history, 
whose  characteristics  were  so  prominent,  whose  greatness  was 
so  emphatic,  that  they  left  but  one  opinion  of  their  merits. 
Aristides  was  starved  to  death  by  his  own  countrymen.  An- 
axagoras  was  driven  from  the  land  of  his  birth  by  those  who 
had  listened  to  his  lofty  teachings.  Themiatocles  was  banished' 
after  he  had  saved  the  liberties  of  his  native  country.  Milti- 
ades  was  forced  into  exile  after  he  had  covered  his  country  with 
the  brightest  rays  of  its  military  glory.  Phocion  and  Socra- 
tes, the  incorruptible  politician  and  the  almost  inspired  philoso- 
pher, were  compelled  to  drink  the  fetal  hemlock,  after  they  had 
furnished  their  fellow  citizens  with  the  brightest  examples  of 
patriotism  and  of  purity  of  character  ever  witnessed  by  them. 
None  of  these  men,  great  as  they  certainly  were,  were  great 
enough,  it  would  seem — ^not  to  escape  slander ;  for  this  is  com- 
mon to  all  mortals — but  to  rise  above  it,  to  beat  it  down,  to 
conquer  it,  and  to  impress  upon  the  world  a  true,  single,  unmis- 
takable image  of  their  characters. 

Such  was  not  the  fate  of  Daniel  Webster.  When  he  de- 
parted, not  only  his  own  nation,  but  all  the  civilized  nations 
surrounding  it,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  more 
distant  countries,  and  the  islands  of  the  seas,  uttered  substan- 
tially one  voice^  gave  vent  to  one  emotion,  united  in  one  opin- 
ion.    That  voice,  that  emotion,  that  opinion  was,  that  the  great- . 
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lof  Webflter  had  left  oothiog  equal  to  it  among  the  living 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  be  followed  by  aoj  greatneaa  an- 
perior  to  it  in  man  j  a  generation. 

What,  a  spectacle,  indeed,  this  vast  oouutiy  presented  to  die 
world  immediately  upon,  and  for  weeks  and  months  after,  the 
lamented  ^th  of  October!  A  statesman  had  died ;  and  all  the 
statesmen  of  the  republic,  indnding  its  chief  magistrate,  and 
the  heads  of  departmoits,  and  both  hovnes  of  congress,  and 
all  the  state  legislatures,  as  soon  as  they  aasembled,  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  retired  patriots,  hastened  to  pay  their 
profoundest  respects  to  the  illustrious  dead,  and  freely  acknow- 
ledge him  to  have  been  superior  to  any  of  their  number.  An 
American  lawyer  had  died ;  and,  with  the  same  consent,  all  the 
courts  in  the  country,  then  in  sessicMi,  or  immediately  upon  their 
being  opened,  passed  resolutions  of  hcmor  tohis  memory;  and 
the  first  jurists  of  the  nation,  with  the  most  able  and  noted  ad- 
Tocates,  as  well  as  every  daas  and  individual  cmmected  with 
onr  tribunala,  seemed  to  be  in  haste  to  free  theur  breasts  and 
tall,  the  world,  that  they  had  lost  a  man  whose  equal  had  not 
been  known  among  them.  An  orator  and  writer  had  gone; 
and  all  the  orators  of  the  land,  and  the  writers  of  greatest  tal* 
ent,  and  highest  genius,  and  proudest  reputation,  appeared  to 
have  a  burden  upon  their  hearts,  till  they  had  proclaimed  him, 
from  Maine  to  Califomia,  the  sublimest  speaker  and  the  ablest 
writer  of  his  country.  A  patriot  had  departed,  whose  birth  had 
occurred  amidst  the  scenes  of  the  American  Revolution,  whose 
ancestors  had  fought  in  the  battles  of  that  mighty  period,  whose 
political  career  had  covered  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  history  of  the 
government,  and  whose  personal  services  had  been  all  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  and  the  perpetuation  of 
our  liberties ;  and,  upon  the  first  announcement  of  the  nation's 
loss,  the  most  patriotic  of  our  citizens,  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  hastened  together  in  solemn  assem- 
blies to  declare  to  each  other,  and  to  all  countries^  that  they 
VOL.  L  2 
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mourned  the  departure  of  their  most  fearless,  unselfish,  and 
useful  fellow  citizen.  That  citizen  had  been,  through  life,  so 
much  from  his  family  abode,  and  so  constantly  employed  in 
pubKo  business,  as  to  have  left  doubtful  his  relations  to  the 
christian  church,  though  his  views  of  Christianity  itself  had  bee» 
frequently  expressed;  but,  cm  his  burial  day,  when  his  family 
and  friends,  when  his  immediate  neighbors  who  knew  him  best^ 
with  the  devout  pastor  of  the  parish  at  their  head,  wliile  shed- 
ding their  tears  upon  his  grave,  told  how  he  had  loved  and  read 
the  bible,  how  he  had  reverenced  the  character  of  God,  how  he 
had  led  for  years  the  devotions  of  the  domestic  circle,  with 
what  patience  and  submission  he  had  borne  the  distresses  of  the 
sick  bed,  with  what  emphatic  terms  he  had  given  his  last  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion,  a\id  with  what  fervor 
and  earnestness  he  had  committed  his  spirit,  in  the  dosing  hoiir, 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  his  Maker  and  Redeemer,  a  new 
phase  of  the  great  man's  character  came  to  light,  a  new  diord 
was  touched  in  the  general  heart.  The  pulpits  of  more  than 
^y  denominations,  of  every  christian  body  with  scarcely,  an 
exception,  united  with  the  acclamations  of  a  whole  people,  ia 
pronouncing  the  national  eulogy  upon  him,  who,  for  neai'ly  half 
a  century,  had  been  acknowledged  as  the  first  and  foremost  <^ 
the  nation. 

Such  a  vast  amount  of  pan^yric,  so  general  and  universal 
an  expression  of  respect,  of  mourning,  and  of  eulogy,  would 
be  more  than  enough  to  establish  the  immoitality  of  any  indi- 
vidual. There  is  now  no  other  American,  there  is  now  no  Ea- 
glishman,  there  is  no  European,  who  could  not  affi>rd  to  ex- 
change all  he  hopes,  and  all  he  is  likely  to  obtain,  of  posthu* 
mous  &me,  for  what  has  been  said,  and  written,  and  published 
of  the  fallen  statesman,  since  the  day  of  his  decease.  Could 
all  the  well-earned  praise  that  has  been  heaped  upon  him,  for 
almost  half  a  centiuy,  be  blotted  out  and  forgotten,  what  has 
Deen  said  within  a  few  months  would  be  an  equivalent  for  all 
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&e  praise  ever  bestowed  upon  any  two  of  our  presidents,  ex- 
cepting Washington,  or  upon  any  Ave  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  those  of  his  American  cotemporaries  that  survive  him ;  and 
yet,  it  is  certainly  J;o  be  doubted  whether  all  that  has  been  uU 
tered,  privately  and  publicly,  in  congress,  in  the  courts,  from  the 
pulpits,  and  among  tbe  people,  has  added  anything  to  the  stock 
of  his  reputation. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  idle  any  longer  to  pronounce 
eulogiums  upon  Daniel  Webster.  The  time  for  them  has 
passed.  Something  more  to  the  purpose,  more  valuable,  more 
lastingly  useful,  must  now  take  their  place.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  the  man,  who  rose  to  all  this  importance,  to  all 
this  fame,  to  this  world-wide  influence,  sprang  from  a  humble 
origin,  and  grew  up  to  what  he  was  without  the  aid  of  extraor- 
dinary advantages,  with  scarcely  one  advanti^e  which  he  did 
not  make  for  himself,  his  life  and  character  become  at  onoe  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  study.  To  know  such  a  man 
t&oroughly  is  like  knowing  a  great  science.  His  career,  in  &ctf 
taken  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  in  its  beginning,  its  grad- 
ual development,  its  proud  triumphs,  its  glorious  termination, 
is  a  science.  It  is  the  chief  of  all  the  sciences.  It  is  the  sci* 
ence  of  human  life.  It  is  the  science  of  life  as  exhibited  on  a 
lai^e  scale,  in  a  most  interesting  period  of  history,  on  a  new 
theater  of  action,  influenced  by  a  new  order  of  civilization,  by 
new  laws,  new  associations,  and  novel  circumstances.  To  un- 
dcr^imd  this  science  well,  as  set  forth  in  the  great  example 
now  before  us,  is  to  understand  the  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  our  country,  to  understand  the  important  questions  now 
involved  in  every  consideration  of  its  future,  to  understand  the 
relations  existing  between  this  country  and  other  countries,  and 
to  comprehend  the  age  in  which  the  great  man  lived,  as  in  his 
hfe  the  age  was  itself  comprehended. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  WEBSTER  FAMILY. 

Danibl  Wbbster,  the  youngest  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Abi- 
gail Webster,  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1782,  the  last  year  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  died  at  Marshfield,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  24th  of  October,  1852,  at  the  {idvanced  age  of  more 
than  seventy  years.  To  speak  exactly,  he  was  seventy  years, 
nine  months,  and  six  days  old,  the  day  he  died.  He  was  hora 
in  obscurity,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  verge  of  civilization  in  that  direction,  his  &ther  living  in 
the  last  occiq)ied  hoose  next  to  the  Canadian  line.  He  died  as 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  most  known,  the 
most  celebrated,  the  most  powerful  and  influential  citizen  of 
his  country. 

The  family  of  the  Websters,  which  had  settled  in  Kingston, 
Bockingham  county,  New  Hampshire,  at  the  begmning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been  highly  respectable. 
Strength  of  mind,  and  decision  of  character,  appear  to  have 
been  the  most  notable  of  its  characteristic  traita  Another 
feature  was  its  desire  to  establish  and  perpetuate  itself.  With- 
out any  of  the  aristocracy  of  fiimily,  as  exhibited  in  monarchical 
countries,  it  looked  well  to  its  own  existence,  and  wished  to 
hand  down,  from  one  generation  to  another,  a  reputation  that 
should  honor  the  past  and  give  promise  of  the  future.  As  a 
specimen  of  this  feeling,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  eldest 
brother  of  Daniel,  his   father,  grand&ther  and  great-grand- 
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&tber,  who  were  aU  eldest  sons,  were  named  Ebeneser.  Not 
only  this  cherished  name,  but  the  history  of  the  whole  fiunil  j, 
in  all  its  branches,  eTinoes^  also,  its  thurd  strongest  peculiarity, 
a  decided  inclination  to  religion.  Perhaps  no  fiunily  in  the 
country,  not  excepting  any  of  New  England,  can  show  in  its 
records  a  larger  list  of  names,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber, taken  from  the  Scriptures. 

Another  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Webster  &mily  was  its 
love  of  knowledge.  Tbey  were  strikingly  intellectual.  It  is 
related  of  Daniel  Webster's  fitther,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a 
trade  at  an  early  age,  that,  though  he  never  went  to  school  a 
day  in  his  life,  he  made  himself  a  good  reader  while  quite  a 
youth,  and  afterwards  became  a  man  noted  fur  the  extent,  d^>th 
and  accuracy  of  his  information.  While  a  boy,  ho  studied  late 
of  nights,  by  the  blaze  of  pitch-pine  knots,  when  hb  master  and 
the  &mily  were  asleep.  Those  who  remember  him  in  mature 
age  say,  that  he  was  then  the  best  reader,  the  best  elocutionist^ 
and  the  most  thoroughly  informed  man,  of  the  place  where  he 
lived.  The  books  he  read  most,  and  which  ho  most  admired, 
were  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  and  the  bible ;  and  his  taste,  in 
this  respect,  seems  to  have  followed  him  to  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  children. 

Patriotism  was  another  mark  c>£  the  Webster  &mily.  All 
through  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  New  England,  it 
fiimished  soldiers,  but  more  commonly  officers,  to  the  compa- 
nies raised  for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants,  hi  1757,  the 
French  and  Indian  war  was  raging  with  uncommon  violence. 
The  enemy  seemed  to  be  advancing  regularly  and  successfully 
with  the  plan  of  destroying  the  American  colonies.  An  emer- 
gency at  length  arose.  A  new  enlistment  was  ordered  for  the 
protection  of  the  north-eastern  frontier  against  the  savages.  It 
was  at  this  time,  and  for  this  purpose,  that  tkst  celebrated  corps, 
known  in  lustory  as  Roger's  Hangers,  was  commissioned. 
All  its  members  were  to  be  picked  men,  selected  from  the  lead 
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ing  families,  and  known  to  bo  hardy,  able-bodied,  and  oourage^ 
ous.  By  the  side  of  Stark,  and  Putnam,  and  several  others, 
who  afterwards  became  heroes  in  the  revolution,  the  fether  of 
Daniel  Webster,  then  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  enrolled 
to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country.  Some  of  those  battles  are 
reputed  as  among  the  most  brilliant  ever  fought  even  on  the 
blood-stained  soil  of  New  England.  Thfe  services  required  of 
tins  band  of  men  were  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous. 
They  were  to  do  their  work  m  winter.  They  were  to  be 
doubly  armed,  to  be  prepared  for  all  the  rigors  of  the  season, 
to  carry  with  them  snow^hoes  that  they  might  be  able  to  march 
through  the  trackless  forests,  ascend  and  descend  the  snow-dad 
mountains,  and  pursue  the  enemy  without  regard  to  the  changes 
or  chances  of  the  weather.  They  were  also  to  carry  skates,  to 
enable  them  to  cross  the  frozen  streams  and  lakes,  or  to  meet 
the  savage  foe  upon  the  ice.  Into  this  company,  for  this  busi- 
ness, and  w^ith  these  horrors  in  the  prospect,  Ebenezer  Web- 
ster, the  eldest  son,  was  pemiitted  to  enlist.  The  love  of  coun- 
try was  stronger  than  the  love  of  family.  The  son  went  and 
performed  his  duty.  The  exploits  of  his  company,  when  told 
by  the  few  that  lived  to  see  their  own  firesides  again,  appeared 
like  fiction ;  and  from  that  day,  the  survivors  were  marked 
men,  the  heroes  of  their  neighborhoods,  set  down  in  public 
opinion  as  equal  to  any  demand  that  could  be  made  upon  them. 
A  demand  afterwards  arose.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six,  under 
the  command  of  Stark,  he  was  commissioned  as  a  captain,  and 
joined  the  army  of  the  revolution.  General  Burgoyne  had 
entered  the  territory  of  New  York.  He  had  taken  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  was  advancing,  by  rapid  marches,  across  the  state. 
His  object  seemed  to  be  to  penetrate  New  England  and  reach 
the  seaboard.  General  Stark  marched  out  to  meet  him.  On 
his  way,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Bennington,  in  which  Captain 
Webster  took  a  leading  part.  Subsequently,  at  the  battle  of 
White  Plains,  Webster  was  again  among  the  heroes  of  the 
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day  ;  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  he  had  the  satisCictJoa  of  wit- 
nessuig,  as  a  soldier,  the  surrender  of  the  British  general  on 
the  plains  of  Sarat<^a. 

In  other  countries,  to  be  descended  from  the  most  andent 
finnily  is  accounted  the  greatest  honor.  In  this,  we  have  no 
prejudices  of  such  a  nature;  but  if  we  had,  it  would  be 
honor  enough  for  any  young  man  to  be  the  son  of  a.  revolu- 
tiooary  soldier.  This  honor  Daniel  Webster  had ;  and  this, 
except  that  patent  to  nobility  which  nature  stamped  upon  hit 
mind,  was  his  only  fortune.  His  &ther,  it  is  true,  before  the 
dose  of  the  revolutionary  war,  had  purchased  a  large  tract  <^ 
Imid  north  of  Concord,  in  New  Hampshire ;  but  the  land  was 
wild,  the  growth  of  the  primeval  forest  still  standing  dense 
ixpoa  it  With  his  own  hands,  principally,  the  soldier  cleared 
a  few  acres  and  erected  a  log  cabin  for  his  fiimily.  In  this 
humble  spot,  far  enough  from  the  refinements  of  life,  such  as 
they  were  in  this  country  at  that  period,  several  of  Daniel 
Webster's  brothers  and  sisters  were  bom ;  but,  upon  his  birth, 
his  father  had  so  improved  in  his  circumstances,  oa  to  have  built 
a  small  framed  addition  to  the  original  structure.  In  this  new 
part,  Daniel  first  saw  the  light ;  and  nearly  sixty  years  a^ 
terwards,  he  referred  to  the  event  in  a  characteristic  manner. 
In  a  speech  delivered  at  Saratoga,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1840,  he  was  advocating  the  election  of  General  Harrison,  who 
was  sneeringly  styled  the  "  log  cabin  candidate ; "  and  Mr. 
Webster  took  occasion,  in  a  very  beautiful  and  artful  manner, 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  epithet  for  his  client,  by  a  reference 
which  he  knew  would  cast  no  dishonor  upon  himself:  *^  It  is 
only  shallow-minded  pretenders,"  said  the  orator,  "  who  either 
make  distinguished  origin  matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obscure 
^igin  matter  of  pei-sonal  reproach.  Taunt  and  scoffing  at  the 
humble  condition  of  early  life,  affect  nobody  in  this  country  but 
diose  who  are  foolish  enough  to  indulge  in  them ;  and  they 
are  generally  sufficiently  punished  by  public  rebuke.    A  man, 
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who  is  not  ashamed  of  himself  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
early  condition.  It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  bom  in  a  log 
cabin,  but  my  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  bom  in  a  log 
cabin,  raised  amid  the  snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a 
period  so  early,  as  that  when  the  smoke  first  rose  from  iti 
rude  chimney,  and  curled  over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no 
similar  evidence  of  a  white  man's  habitation  between  it  and  the 
settlements  on  the  rivers  of  Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist 
I  make  to  it  an  annual  visit  I  carry  my  children  to  it,  to  teach 
them  the  hardships  endured  by  the  generations  which  have 
gone  before  them.  I  love  to  dwell  on  the  tender  recolleo- 
tioQs,  the  kindred  ties,  the  early  afl^tions,  and  the  toudiing 
narrations  and  inddrats,  which  mingle  with  all  I  know  of  this 
primitive  &mily  abode.  I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those 
who  inhabited  it  are  now  among  the  living ;  and  if  ever  1  am 
ashamed  of  it,  or  if  I  ever  &il  in  affectionate  veneration  for  Mm 
who  raised  it  and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and  de- 
stmction,  cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues  beneath  its  roo^ 
and  through  the  fire  and  blood  of  a  seven  years'  revolutionary 
war  shrunk  from  no  danger,  no  toil,  no  sacrifice  to  serve  his 
country,  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition  better  than  his 
own,  may  my  name,  and  the  name  of  my  posterity,  be  blotted 
forever  from  the  memory  of  mankind ! " 

The  emphatic  part  of  this  quotation,  however,  is  the  reference 
made  to  the  fitther  of  the  speaker.  From  every  account^  and 
most  of  all,  from  every  allusion  made  to  him  by  his  distin- 
guished son,  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  un- 
common mold.  His  success,  both  in  business  and  in  his  social 
standing,  was  decided.  He  became  independent,  if  not  wealthy ; 
he  was  frequently  elected  to  represent  his  township  in  the  state 
legislature ;  and  in  advanced  life  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  the  duties  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  disdiarged,  to  the  dose  of  his  career,  with  integrity  and 
honor. 
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Such  was  the  life  of  Ebenezer  Webster.  His  character  has 
been  drawn  by  a  master's  hand :  "  He  had  in  him,"  says  Dan- 
iel Webster,  in  a  letter,  "  what  I  recollect  to  have  been  the 
diaracter  of  some  of  the  old  Puritans.  He  was  deeply  reli- 
gious, but  not  sour — on  the  contrary,  good-humored,  facetious 
— showing  even  in  his  age,  with  a  contpcrious  laugh,  teeth  all 
white  as  alabaster — ^gentle,  soft,  playful — .:Qd  yet  having  a  heart 
in  him  that  he  seemed  to  have  bo^ro^  J  from  a  lion.  He 
would  frown — a  frown  it  was;  but  cl.  ^rfulness,  good-humor 
and  smiles  composed  his  most  usual  a  i^ect."  Did  ever  a  &r 
ther  receive  such  a  eulogy  from  such  a  son ! 

The  house  in  which  Daniel  Webster  was  bom  does  not  notr 
stand.  There  is  no  part  of  it  left,  excepting  the  cellar,  which 
is  a  ruin,  and,  if  preserved,  will  be  a  shrine.  It  lies  on  what  is 
called  the  North  Road,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  comes  down 
to  the  bank  of  the  Merrimack.  Near  this  cellar  stands  a  soli- 
t£fl*y  tree,  an  apple-tree,  which,  though  dead  in  its  trunk,  has 
sprouted  from  the  roots  below.  It  should  be  allowed  to  revive 
and  mark  the  spot  to  be  held  in  reverence  by  a  whole  people 
ais  long  as  it  can  be  certainly  defined. 

Still  farther  from  the  site  of  the  old  homestead  is  the  family 
well,  dug  by  Daniel  Webster's  father,  who  planted  near  it, 
about  the  year  1768,  a  young  elm,  which  has  now  grown  to  be 
so  lai^e  as  to  cover  with  its  branches  a  circle  of  a  hundred  feet 
in  diameter.  It  is  to  this  well,  in  particular,  that  Mr.  Webster 
has  made  his  annual  pilgrimages  for  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is 
there,  under  the  shadow  of  that  broad  tree,  that  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  recline,  in  the  soft  weather  of  every  summer, 
and  think  of  his  father  and  mother,  of  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
of  all  the  scenes  of  the  family  in  that  early  day,  and  thus  reju- 
venate his  heart,  and  keep  it  tender  and  delicate,  in  spite  of  all 
the  influences  of  his  laborious  public  life.  That  well,  and  that 
tree,  should  be  guarded  safely,  that  they  may  remain  to  refresh 
thi  pilgrims  who  are  yet  to  visit  the  birth-place  of  the  greatest 
yoL.  J.  B 
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of  Americans,  from  eyeiy  part  of  our  oym  country,  and  from 
other  lands. 

Of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  great  statesman,  little  is 
now  known.  They  were  persons,  genei'ally,  of  strong  minds, 
sound  sense,  and  sterling  worth.  As  a  femily,  like  their  ances- 
tors, they  were  notable  for  their  religious  sentiment,  for  the 
moderation  of  their  views  and  feelings,  and  for  their  attachment 
to  private  life.  Ezekief,  the  brother  next  older  than  Daniel, 
became  a  lawyer  of  almost  equal  eminence,  and  was  thought 
by  many  to  have  possessed  a  mind  of  equal  strength.  The 
mutual  affection  of  these  two  brothers  was  remarkable.  The 
younger  was  the  first  to  obtain  an  education ;  but  he  could  not 
rest,  and  did  not  rest,  till  he  had  helped  the  elder  through  his 
course  of  study.  Ezekiel  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  in  the 
act  of  making  a  plea  before  a  court  at  Concord ;  and  from  that 
day  till  the  hour  of  his  own  death,  Daniel  Webster  was  never 
known  to  mention  his  brother's  name,  or  hear  it  mentioned, 
without  shedding  tears,  or  showing  in  his  tremulous  lips  the 
depth  of  his  emotions. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  YOUTH  OF  WEBSTEB. 

Dakibl  Webster,  bdth  in  infimcj,  and  in  his  early  bojhood, 
was  feeble  in  health  and  of  a  slender  constitution.  Being,  also, 
the  youngest  son  of  his  mother,  he  could  hardly  be  other  than 
the  mother's  pet ;  but  that  mother,  a  woman  of  most  extraor- 
dinary mind  and  character,  knew  how  to  foster  and  not  qK»l 
the  diild. 

As  her  darling  boy  could  not  bear  his  part  with  the  other 
diildren,  either  in  their  home  firolics,  or  in  their  attendance  upon 
the  distant  school,  she  kept  him  very  much  in  her  own  pres- 
ence, where  she  taught  him  the  alphabet  at  an  age  so  early,  that 
he  could  never  recollect  the  time  when  he  could  not  read.  She 
instructed  him,  also,  by  conversation.  She  would  ask  him  ques- 
tions, on  matters  of  some  consequence,  not  so  much  to  hear 
what  he  would  say,  as  that  he  might  learn  to  think.  She  would 
walk  with  him,  at  early  morning,  and  show  him  the  growing 
grass,  the  swelling  bud,  and  the  bursting  and  full-blown  flow- 
ers ;  she  would  take  him  again  at  nightMl,  as  the  stars  began 
to  shine,  and  point  them  out  to  him  as  they  successively  ap- 
peared ;  she  would  lead  him  to  the  fields,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  up  the  rugged  hills  of  the  neighborhood,  to 
give  him  a  growuig  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  external  world. 
During  all  these  rambles,  she  would  teach  him  things  as  they 
are,  rather  than  confine  him  to  the  mere  pictures  o(  things,  rude 
and  imperfect,  as  they  appear  in  books.  It  is  a  remark  of 
Burke,  that,  "  m  im  Inquiry,  it  is  almost  everything  io  be  onee 
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in  the  right  way ;  "  and  it  applies  to  the  education  of  children 
with  great  force.  The  mother  of  Daniel  Webster,  though  she 
had  never  heard  of  the  English  statesman,  seemed  to  know  the 
value  of  his  maxim ;  and  she  began  the  mental  development 
of  her  son,  as  if  she  had  been  a  philosopher,  rather  than  a  far- 
mer's wife.  To  such  mothers  America  has  been  indebted,  and 
will  be  indebted,  for  her  greatest  and  her  best. 

The  first  reading-book  of  Daniel  Webster,  which  was  given 
him  by  his  mother,  was  the  bible.  He  had  scarcely  learned 
the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  before  he  surprised  her 
by  reading  aloud  to  her  several  verses ;  and  from  that  hour,  she 
prophesied  his  tuture  eminence,  and  doubled  her  exertions  in 
giving  him  instructions  and  opening  his  mind.  Sitting  upon 
the  hearthstone,  or  following  her  in  her  movements  about  the 
house,  he  would  spend  hours  in  reading  those  beautiful  lessons 
for  children  so  numerous  in  the  sacred  volume.  He  was  par- 
ticularly delighted,  at  that  time,  with  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
of  Kings.  All  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  then  pleased  him 
better  than  any  of  the  New.  The  stories  of  Joseph,  of  Goliah, 
of  Samson,  of  David  and  Jonathan,  of  Solomon ;  the  wars  of 
Canaan,  of  the  later  Jews,  of  the  great  empires  of  the  early 
times ;  and  all  those  episodes  of  universal  history,  so  entertain- 
ing in  themselves,  and  so  beautifully  told,  captivated  his  young 
mind.  In  a  very  short  time,  he  became  a  most  excellent  reader, 
his  voice  having  then  something  of  the  depth,  strength  and 
flexibility  of  after  years ;  and  it  is  related,  that,  when  his  father 
had  opened  his  dwelling  as  a  place  of  refreshment  to  travelers, 
custom  was  drawn  to  the  house  by  the  privilege  afforded  the 
guests  of  hearing  the  child  read. 

When  older,  Daniel  became  unwilling  to  exhibit  himself  in 
this  manner ;  but,  when  not  at  school,  he  used  to  take  the 
book,  which  he  happened  to  be  reading  at  the  time,  and  go  into 
the  forest,  or  down  the  river,  or  into  some  lonely  glen,  and  read 
for  many  hours  together.    There  was  a  sawmill  not  far  from 
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the  house,  which  belonged  to  his  father,  in  which  he  was  pot  to 
work  while  yet  a  mere  boy ;  but  such  a  boy  would  soon  Icam 
to  do  any  task,  where  mere  skill  is  requisite,  which  could  be 
intrusted  to  a  man.  There,  afler  he  had  set  the  log  and  started 
the  saw,  he  would  sit  and  pore  over  his  book,  never  forgetting, 
however,  to  attend  to  every  demand  of  his  labor  at  the  proper 
time.  In  these  ways,  before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  had 
read  extensively  in  history,  in  travels,  and  in  the  English  clas- 
sics ;  and  such  was  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  and  the  tenacity  of 
his  memory,  that  he  understood  and  remembered  nearly  every 
thing  he  perused. 

About  this  time,  the  boy  chanced  to  be  sent  to  a  neighboring 
store.  He  there  found  a  curiosity,  or  what  was  a  curiosity  tc 
him.  It  was  a  pocket-handkerchief,  covered  all  over  with  some- 
thing printed  in  good,  fair  type.  All  the  money  he  had  in  the 
world  was  a  quarter  of  a  dollar ;  and  tliat  was  exactly  the  price 
of  this  rare  specimen  of  a  book.  Of  course,  the  bookish  boy 
bought  the  curious  thing  and  took  it  home.  That  evening,  and 
till  very  late,  he  sat  by  the  large  fire-place,  in  the  presence  of 
his  fether  and  mother,  perusing,  re-perusing,  studying,  commit- 
ting to  memory,-  the  remarkable  production  thus  obtained. 
What  philosopher  will  reveal  the  impressions,  the  influences^ 
the  results  of  that  memorable  night  ?  What  artist  will  picture 
the  event  ?  It  was  Daniel  Webster  reading,  for  the  first  time, 
a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  his  country ! 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  the  future  statesman  could  not  bear 
an  insult,  or  any  thing  like  a  personal  opposition,  any  better 
than  when,  in  afler  years,  he  made  a  senate  and  a  party  trem- 
ble at  his  frown.  The  story  of  his  cock-fight  is  sufficient  proo£ 
One  of  his  father's  neighbors  had  a  cock  noted  for  his  prowess. 
Among  the  feathery  tribes  he  was  the  acknowledged  monarch, 
and  used  to  roam,  with  impunity,  beyond  the  legitimate  limits 
of  his  kingdom.  More  than  once,  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  he 
appeared  on  the  territory  belonging  to  a  favorite  fowl  owned 
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by  Daniel.  Hostile  encounters  frequently  occurred  between 
the  barn-yard  rivals,  in  which  Daniel's  pet  was  nearly  always 
worsted.  The  boy,  who  was  but  the  ungrown  man,  took  the 
defeats  of  his  champion  as  his  own ;  but  he  could  not  help  him- 
self, or  turn  the  victory  in  his  favor  with  a  beaten  combatant. 
He  was  greatly  chagrined  and  even  worried.  At  length,  when 
on  a  visit  to  a  distant  relative,  he  heard  of  a  cock  &med  all 
tlu"Ough  those  parts  for  his  fighting  propensities,  and  for  his  suc- 
cess in  battle.  Daniel  at  once  purchased  the  pugnacious  fowl, 
giving  for  it  half  a  dollar,  which  was  all  his  treasure.  With 
his  game-cock  under  his  arm,  though  he  had  expected  to  spend 
several  days  on  this  visit,  he  promptly  started  for  home.  He  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance,  when  he  passed  a  yard  well  stocked 
with  poultry,  among  which  he  saw  a  large  cock  strutting  defi- 
ance to  any  thing  that  might  venture  to  dispute  his  sway, 
Daniel  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  his 
purchase.  By  a  battle  or  two  he  could  judge,  with  his  ovm 
eyes,  whether  he  was  destined  to  meet  with  a  victory  at  home. 
So,  down  went  the  cock  from  his  arms,  and  the  fight  began.  But 
it  was  soon  over ;  and  the  reputation  of  the  new  champion  was 
triumphantly  maintained.  Several  similar  engagements  took 
place  on  the  journey,  for,  as  in  graver  contests,  one  victory  feeds 
the  martial  spirit,  and  each  triumph  is  the  seed  of  future  battles. 
Not  far  from  the  set  of  sun,  after  numerous  exploits  of  this 
nature,  in  which  the  result  had  been  constantly  on  the  same 
side,  the  boy  approached  the  yard  where  the  only  important 
engagement  was  to  be  fought,  and  the  question  of  supremacy 
was  to  be  feirly  tried.  His  cool  judgment  dictated  the  propri- 
ety of  giving  his  champion  a  night's  rest;  but  he  could  not  sleep 
with  so  weighty  a  matter  on  his  mind.  He  could  not  endure 
suspense.  So,  down  went  the  war-worn  cock  again,  and  the 
sparring  at  once  began.  "  For  a  while,"  as  the  statesman  has 
told  the  story  to  his  friend,  "the  contest  was  an  even  one ;  but 
VI  ten  minutes,  he  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  his  hero  vioto- 
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ricus.  He  saw  tne  cock,  against  which  he  had  the  grudge,  and 
which  had  again  and  again  driven  his  own  fowls  from  his  own 
yard,  led  about  by  the  comb,  in  a  manner  as  degrading  as  the 
old  Romans  led  their  conquered  foesj  while  celebrating  their 
triumphs  of  arms.  Wellington,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
was  not  better  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  day,  than  he  was 
with  the  results  of  his  day."  Years  after  this  event,  the  states- 
man, Daniel  Webster,  took  to  himself  the  credit  of  having  a 
good  talent  for  sleeping.  That  night,  he  undoubtedly  slept 
welL 

Numerous  anecdotes  are  told  to  show,  that  Daniel  Webster, 
the  boy,  was  as  quick  and  as  pertinent  at  a  repartee,  as  ever  was 
Daniel  Webster,  the  man,  the  orator,  the  debater  of  his  times. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  had  retired  to  bed ; 
but,  having  been  engaged  in  a  literary  dispute  during  the  evening, 
they  continued  the  controversy  in  their  room.  Getting  into  a 
scuffle  about  a  passage  in  one  of  their  school  books,  they  set  their 
bed-dothes  on  fire.  In  the  morning,  they  were  severely  ques- 
tioned upon  the  matter.  Ezekiel,  a  very  bashful  boy,  took  the 
reproof  silently ;  but  Daniel  apologized  by  saying,  that  "  they 
had  only  been  in  pursuit  of  light,  ^)f  which,  he  confessed,  they 
got  more  than  they  desired." 

The  first  instructors  that  Daniel  had  at  school  were  Thomas 
Qiase  and  James  Tappan.  The  former  of  these  personages 
died  many  years  ago;  but  the  latter  lived  till  after  the 
decease  of  his  most  distinguished  pupil.  What  influence  Mr. 
Tappan  had  in  opening  the  mind  of  his  little  pupil^  Is  not  cer- 
tain ;  but  whatever  it  was,  or  whether  he  performed  any  great 
part  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Webster  never  forgot  him,  but  seemed 
to  remember  him  with  gratitude.  In  1851,  the  old  pedagogue 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  statesman,  reminding  him  of  their  for- 
mer connection.  The  statesman,  though  surrounded  by  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  overloaded  with  the  cares  of  an  empire, 
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promptly  returned  an  answer,-  which  enclosed  a  bank-bill  for 
fifty  dollars : 

"Master  Tappan, 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  am  rejoiced  to  know  that 
you  are  among  the  living.  I  remember  you  perfectly  well  as 
a  teacher  of  my  infant  years.  I  suppose  my  mother  must  have 
taught  me  to  read  very  early,  as  I  have  never  been  able  to  reo- 
olleet  the  time  when  I  could  not  read  the  Bible.  I  think  Mas- 
ter Chase  was  my  earliest  schoolmaster,  probably  when  I  was 
three  or  four  years  old.  Then  came  Master  Tappan.  You 
boarded  at  our  house,  and  sometimes,  I  think,  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Sandborn,  our  neighbor,  the  lame  man.  Most 
of  those  whom  you  knew  in  'New  Salisbury'  have  gone  to 
their  graves.  Mr.  John  Sandboni,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  is  yet 
living,  and  is  about  your  age.  Mr.  John  Colby,  who  married 
my  sister  Susannah,  is  also  living.  On  the  North  Road  is  Mr. 
'  Benjamin  Pettingil.  I  think  of  none  else  among  the  living 
whom  you  would  probably  remember.  You  have,  indeed, 
lived  a  chequered  life.  I  hope  you  have  been  able  to  bear 
prosperity  with  meekness,  afid  adversity  with  patience.  These 
things  are  all  ordered  for  us  far  better  tlian  we  could  order 
them  for  ourselves.  We  may  pray  for  our  daily  bread ;  we 
may  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  we  may  pray  to  be  kept 
from  temptation,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come,  in 
us,  and  in  all  men,  and  his  will  everywhere  be  done.  Beyond 
this,  we  hardly  know  for  what  good  to  supphcate  the  divine 
mercy.  Our  heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  we  have  need  o^ 
better  than  we  know  ourselves ;  and  we  are  sure  that  his  eye 
and  his  loving  kindness  are  upon  us  and  around  us  every  mo- 
ment. I  thank  you  again,  my  good  old  schoolmaster,  for  your 
kind  letter,  which  has  awakened  many  sleeping  recollections; 
and,  with  all  good  wishes,  I  remain  your  friend  and  pupil, 

"  Dakiel  Webster." 
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Daring  all  the  years  of  Daniel's  boyhood,  his  mother  contti^ 
ued  her  efforts  to  instruct  him  so  &r  as  she  was  able, 
and  undoubtedly  gave  him  his  first  impressions  respecting  the 
value  of  a  thorough  education.  The  first  impressions,  however, 
were  repeated  and  strengthened  by  the  &ther.  In  a  letter, 
written  particularly  to  throw  light  upon  this  part  of  his  history, 
the  statesman  has  stated  an  incident,  which  must  have  been  only 
a  sample  of  many  others :  "  Of  a  hot  day  in  July — ^it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  last  days  of  Washington's  administration 
—I  was  making  hay  with  my  father,  just  where  I  now  see  a 
remaining  elm  tree,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The 
Hon.  Abiel  Foster,  M.  C,  who  lived  in  Canterbury,  six  miles 
ofi^  called  at  the  house,  and  came  into  the  field  to  see  my 
father.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  college  learned,  and  had  been 
a  minister,  but  was  not  a  person  of  any  considerable  natural 
powers.  My  father  was  his  friend  and  supporter.  He  talked 
awhile  in  the  field,  and  went  on  his  way.  When  he  yras  gone, 
my  father  called  me  to  hira,  and  we  sat  down  beneath  the  elm, 
on  a  hay-cock.  He  said,  *  My  son,  that  is  a  worthy  man — ^he 
is  a  member  of  congress — he  goes  to  Philadelphiri^  and  gets  six 
dollars  a  day,  while  I  toil  here.  It  is  because  he  had  an  cduca- 
cation,  which  I  never  had.  If  I  had  had  his  early  education,  I 
should  have  been  in  Philadelphia  in  his  place.  I  came  near  it 
as  it  was.  But  I  missed  it ;  and  now  I  must  work  here.  'My 
dear  father,'  said  I,  'you  shall  not  work.  Brother  and  I  will 
work  for  you,  and  wear  our  hands  out,  and  you  shall  rest' — 
and  I  remember  to  have  cried,  and  I  cry  now,  at  the  recoUeo- 
tjon.  '  My  child,'  said  he,  '  it  is  of  no  importance  to  me — ^I 
ROW  live  but  for  my  children;  I  could  not  give  your  elder  bro- 
ther the  advantages  of  knowledge,  but  I  can  do  something  for 
you.  Exert  yourself — improve  your  opportunities — learnr-^ 
learn — ^and  when  I  am  gone  you  will  not  need  to  go  through 
the  hardships  which  I  have  undergone,  and  which  have  made 
cae  an  old  man  before  my  time.'  " 

VOL.  I.  B*  8 
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It  fieenw,  in  fact,  fiom  many  dicumstanees  eoraiected  with 
the  boyhood  of  Webster,  and  from  several  anecdotes  not  iio- 
portant  now  to  be  repeated,  that  his  &ther  and  mother  both  ap> 
preciated  the  remarkable  talents  of  their  son ;  but  the  first  reU* 
.able  evidence  of  his  genius,  or  that  which  must  have  been  the 
strongest  at  that  time,  was  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Thomp- 
son, a  young  lawyer,  who  had  only  a  little  before  set  up  an 
office  in  the  place.  Having  no  students,  and  yet  wishing  to 
keep  his  door  open,  whether  at  home  or  absent,  that  his  clients 
might  always  know  when  to  expect  him,  he  engaged  Daniel  to 
sit  in  the  office,  whenever  he  should  be  away,  to  give  to  strao* 
gers  the  proper  information.  The  arrangement  was  entered 
into  by  the  consent  of  all  concerned.  He  was  to  sit  there,  not 
to  do  any  service ;  but  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, though  he  was  then  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  could 
not  stand  still  in  a  room  occupied,  more  or  less,  with  books  and 
papers.  ^Among  so  many  of  both  kinds,  however,  as  must 
have  been  found  on  the  premises  of  a  man  of  talents  and  am- 
biti<m,  as  Mr.  Thompson  was,  there  would  be  something  of  a 
•choice.  Besides  law  books,  there  were  probably  some  histories, 
some  books  of  poetry,  some  of  travels,  some  biographies,  sonoe 
romances  and  other  works  of  fiction.  Any  one  of  diese  would 
have  been  interesting  to  the  little  office  keeper ;  and  most  boys 
would  have  made  a  selection  from  them.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  Daniel.  His  choice  was  a  book  most  repulsive  to  lads  of 
his  age  generally;  but,  it  was  one,  which  a  better  judgment 
than  an  ordinary  boy's  would  consider  as  the  most  useful.  It 
was  a  Latin  grammar,  which  Mr.  Thompson  had  saved  as  a 
relic  from  his  own  days  of  classical  study.  This  volume,  a 
very  poor  companion,  probably,  by  the  side  of  the  grammars 
of  later  generations,  Daniel  committed  entirely  to  memory, 
and  repeated  it  aloud  to  his  new  friend  and  future  patron.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  surprise  He  was  surprised,  not  only  at  the 
taste  of  the  youth,  but  at  the  tenacily  and  ^eadinessof  hismem^ 
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cry.  He  was  surprised  to  see  a  boy  perform  such  a  feat  without 
any  apparent  object.  It  seemed  to  him  only  the  playful  frolic  of 
a  little  giant  without  employment.  He  concluded  at  once,  that 
such  a  mind  ought  to  have  employment ;  and  the  incident  was 
mentioned  to  the  fiither,  who  was  evidently  pleased,  but  did  not 
seem  to  be  struck  by  it  as  if  it  were  anything  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  truth  is,  he  knew  the  talents  of  his  son ;  but  he 
now  began  to  think  more  seriously,  under  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  about  setting  him  free  immediately  from  manual 
labor,  that  he  might  commence  in  eaniest  a  course  of  life  bet- 
ter fitted  to  his  capacities. 

It  is  the  advice  of  a  French  writer,  who  has  addressed  many 
valuable  maxims  to  the  young :  "Aim  high,  aim  at  the  highest 
mark ;  for  it  is  as  easy  to  shoot  at  the  sun,  as  at  a  clod  of  earth; 
and  by  shooting  high,  you  will  not  be  so  likely  to  liit  the 
ground."  This  precept  has  roused  the  ambition  of  many 
youths;  but  it  was  too  elevated  for  the  ambition,  at  that  time, 
of  Daniel  Webster's  father.  After  a  deliberation  with  his  wife, 
to  which  Mr.  Thompson  was  invited,  it  was  settled,  that  Dan- 
iel should  be  released  from  the  labors  of  the  farm,  and  sent  to 
some  good  academy,  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  the  use- 
ful and  honomble  profession  of  a  country  school  teacher ! 

The  choice  of  an  institution  could  not  be  a  matter  of  much 
debate,  as  Phillips'  Academy,  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  was 
among  the  best  of  New  England,  and  not  very  distant.  Mr. 
Webster  has  often  told  the  story  of  his  journey  :  The  roads, 
at  that  time,  were  exceedingly  bad  even  in  New  England,  where 
they  are  now  so  smooth  and  agreeable.  There  were  few  car- 
riages in  the  country,  as  they  could  not  be  much  used.  It  was 
the  custom,  as  in  all  new  countries,  to  ride  on  horses,  not  only 
to  places  quite  near,  but  to  localities  the  most  remote.  It  was 
so  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Webster,  and  his  son,  ivent  to  Exe- 
ter on  horse-back ;  and  there  was  one  circumstance  in  the  story 
of  the  ride  to  which  the  son,  to  his  latest  days,  used  to  refer 
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with  laughter  and  delight.  A  neighbor  was  desirous,  on  the 
very  day  of  the  departure,  of  sending  a  horse  and  side-saddle 
to  Exeter  for  the  convenience  of  a  lady,  who  wished  to  ride 
back  to  Salisbury.  The  order  of  travel,  therefore,  put  Mr. 
Webster,  senior,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  own  horses,  and 
Mr.  Webster,  junior,  on  the  horse  with  the  lady's  saddle.  "  So," 
as  the  junior  Webster  used  afterwards  to  say,  with  great  mer- 
riment, "  my  first  appearance  in  the  world  was  that  of  a  boy 
of  fourteen  riding  behind  my  father  on  the  saddle  of  a  woman." 

On  the  third  day  of  their  journey,  they  reached  their  place 
of  destination  so  early  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  saw,  what  they  afterwards  remembered,  the  first  en- 
trance of  Daniel  Webster  into  Exeter,  then  the  Athens  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Daniel's  introduction  to  this  school  has  been  often  published. 
The  principal  of  the  institution  was  Benjamin  Abbott,  LL.  D., 
at  that  time  a  man  of  consequence  in  the  field  of  letters,  and 
since  the  patriarch  of  American  instructors.  Through  life,  he 
was  pompous  in  his  manners,  though  his  excessive  dignity  never 
seemed  to  rise  from  any  pride  of  disposition.  The  father  and 
son,  on  the  morning  ailer  their  arrival,  walked  up  to  the  Acad- 
emy ;  and  the  father  stated  to  the  Principal  the  object  of  his 
visit 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  putting  on  his  cocked  hat,  "  let  the 
young  gentleman  be  presented  for  examination." 

The  lad,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand — ^and  no  man  ever  held 
a  hat  more  elegantly  than  did  he  in  aft«r  life — modestly  ap- 
proached the  magnificent  and  fearful  dignitary,  and  stood  before 
him.  Though  never  in  such  a  place  before,  it  was  certainly  a 
trait  of  his  in  mature  age,  and  probably  in  his  youth,  not  only 
to  be  entirely  self-possessed,  but  to  know  and  feel  at  the  instant, 
from  a  quick,  intuitive  perception,  what  is  fit  to  be  said  and 
done.  His  manner,  though  very  modest  and  becoming  a  per- 
son of  his  youthfiilness,  in  spite  of  the  lofty  demeanor  of  tiie 
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Preceptor,  seemed  to  say — ^  Here  I  am,  sir,  what  will  you 
have  me  do  ?  " 

"  What  is  your  age  1" 

"Fourteen." 

"Take  this  bible,  my  lad,  and  read  that  chapter."  It  was 
the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke. 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  a  more  difficult  chapter  for  a  faulty 
reader,  or  a  better  one  for  the  display  of  such  a  reader  as  was, 
even  at  that  time,  Daniel  Webster.  He  t(x>k  the  volume 
handed  him  and  began.  A  few  verses,  generally,  are  all  that 
are  required  on  such  occasions,  but  the  boy  had  not  gone  far, 
before  the  high-headed  listener  became  absorbed  in  the  manner 
of  the  reader,  and  lost  a  portion  of  his  own  self-possession. 
The  reading  was  new  to  him.  The  boy,  as  it  was  afterwards 
with  the  man,  seemed  to  banish  everything  from  his  thoughts 
but  the  business  then  in  liand.  He  threw  himself  wholly  into 
his  performance,  and  yet  without  overdoing  it.  His  voice  was 
exceedingly  sonorous  and  musical.  There  were  a  depth,  a 
richness,  a  flexibility  in  it,  which  could  not  fail  to  arrest  atten- 
tion ;  and  then  his  appreciation  of  what  he  read,  his  change  of 
style  to  suit  the  changes  of  his  topics,  his  correct  emphasis,  his 
beautiful  inflections,  in  fact  his  elocution,  for  he  was  then  an 
orator  without  knowing  it,  captivated  the  stiff*  doctor,  and  lim- 
bered his  dignity  not  a  little.  Daniel,  afl:er  reading  the  chap- 
ter out,  shut  the  book  and  handed  it  to  his  Preceptor,  who, 
without  farther  examination,  was  satisfied. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he,  "  you  are  qualified  to  enter  this  insti- 
tution." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  another  person  in  Exeter, 
besides  the  new  pupil,  who  could  have  read  so  large  an  extract 
with  equal  force  and  elegance. 

It  has  been  unwisely  said,  by  those  who  wish  to  give  undue 
credit  to  the  natural  abilities  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  powers  acquired  by  education,  that  he  had  no 
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tnuning  in  hb  youth,  and  very  meager  academical  opportuni- 
ties. The  care  taken  of  his  mind  by  his  mother,  during  all  ti)^ 
early  years  of  his  boyhood,  seconded  by  the  assent  and  encour- 
agement of  his  &ther,  are  a  sufficient  denial  of  the  first  part  of 
this  statement ;  and,  as  to  his  academical  course,  though  brie^ 
it  could  not  have  been  undertaken  at  an  institution  better  adapted 
to  his  peculiar  character,  or  more  likely  to  give  him  the  great- 
est development  in  the  shortest  time.  Phillips'  Academy, 
though  lower  than  a  college,  has  equalled  any  college  of  the 
country  in  the  rearing  of  great  men.  Within  its  halls,  such 
men  as  Lewis  Cass,  Levi  Woodbury,  Jared  Sparks,  George 
Bancroft,  John  G.  Palfrey,  Joseph  S.  Buckminster,  and  both  the 
Everetts,  obtained  the  first  rudiments  of  their  classical  educa- 
tion, and,  doubtless,  their  strongest  aspirations  to  a  thorough, 
earnest  and  great  life.  It  was  there,  too,  that  Daniel  Webster 
began  to  take  hold  of  intellectual  matters  with  a  giant's  grasp, 
and  prove  to  himself,  and  to  his  friends,  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  his  own  mtellectual  might. 

During  the  nine  months  of  his  stay  at  Exeter,  he  accom- 
plished as  much  for  himself^  according  to  every  account^  as  most 
young  gentlemen  would  have  accomplished  in  two  years.  When 
he  lefb,  he  had  as  thoroughly  mastered  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography  and  rhetoric,  as  the  majority  of  college  graduates 
usually  have  done  after  a  full  collegiate  course.  He  had  also 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  Dr. 
Abbott,  appreciating  fully  the  capacity  of  his  most  remarkable 
pupil,  did  not  tie  him  down  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  study, 
nor  compel  him  to  lag  behind  with  the  other  pupils,  but  ga\e 
him  free  scope,  and  a  loose  rein,  that  he  might  do  his  utmost ; 
and  the  venerable  Preceptor,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  during  all  which  time  he  continued  to  be  a  teacher, 
declared  on  a  public  occasion,  that  Daniel  Webster's  equal,  in 
the  power  of  amassing  knowledge,  he  had  never  seen,  and  never 
expected  to  see  again.    It  is  .not  enough  to  say  of  him,  accord 
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iDg  to  Dr.  Abbott'a  deacriptioD  of  him  at  this  time,  Aat  hehad 
!«  quick  perception  and  a  memory  of  great  tenacity  and  stcength. 
He  did  not  seem  barely  to  read  and  remember,  as  other  pec^le 
do.  He  appeared,  rather,  to  graqp  the  thoughts  and  fictB  given 
by  his  author,  with  a  peculiar  force,  to  incorporate  them  into 
his  mental  being,  and  thus  make  them  a  part  of  himsel£  It  is 
said  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that,  after  reading  for  the  first  time 
the  geometry  of  Euclid,  and  on  being  asked  what  he  thought  of 
it,  modestly  observed,  that  he  knew  it  all  before.  He  under- 
stood geometry,  it  seems,  by  intuition,  or  by  a  perception  so 
rapid  as  to  appear  like  intuition;  but  it  was  also  true  of  the 
great  astronomer,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  of  remembering 
ev^i  his  own  calculations,  after  he  had  gone  thix>ugh  them. 
Daniel  Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  though  endowed  with  a 
very  extraordinary  quickness  of  insight,  worked  harder  for  his 
knowledge  than  did  Newton ;  but  when  once  he  had  gained  a 
point,  or  learned  a  fact,  it  remained  with  him,  a  part  of  his  own 
essence,  forever  afterwards.  His  mind  was  also  wonderfully 
fertile.  A  single  truth,  which,  with  most  boys  of  his  age, 
would  have  remained  a  single  truth,  in  him  became  at  once  ,a 
starting-point  for  a  remarkable  series  of  ideas,  original  and  stri- 
king, growing  up  out  of  the  seed  sown,  by  that  mighty  power 
of  reflection,  in  which  no  youth  of  his  years,  probably,  was  ever 
his  superior. 

It  is  singular,  however,  though  not  unaccountable,  that,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  he  could  not  speak  in  public.  In  a  brief  me- 
moir of  his  first  tutor  at  Exeter,  Joseph  S.  Buckminster,  he 
makes  an  allusion  to  this  circumstance.  "  My  first  lessons  in 
Latin,"  says  he,  "  were  directed  by  Joseph  Stevens  Buckmin- 
ster, at  that  time  an  assistant  at  the  academy.  I  made  tolera- 
ble progress  in  all  the  branches  I  attended  under  his  instruc- 
tion ;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  do.  I  could  not 
make  a  dedamatiou:rr-I  could  not  speak  before  the  school.  The 
kind  and  excellent  Buckminster  especially  sought  to  persuade 
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me  to  perform  the  exercise  of  declamation,  like  other  boys,  but 
I  could  not  do  it.  Many  a  piece  did  I  commit  to  memory,  and 
rehearse  in  my  own  room,  over  and  over  again ;  but  when 
the  day  came,  when  the  school  collected,  when  ray  name  was 
called,  and  I  saw  all  eyes  turned  upon  my  seat,  I  could  not 
raise  myself  from  it.  Sometimes  the  masters  frowned,  some- 
times they  smiled.  Mr.  Buckminster  always  pressed  and  en- 
treated with  the  most  winning  kindness,  that  I  would  venture 
only  once;  but  I  could  not  command  sufficient  resolution  ;  and 
when  the  occasion  was  over,  I  went  home  and  wept  tears  of 
bitter  mortification." 

"  Here,  then,"  says  an  anonymous  biographer  of  Webster, 
"  is  a  striking  fact :  the  7nan,  who,  during  his  first  nine  months 
at  an  academy,  though  a  good  reader,  and  naturally  self-pos- 
sessed, could  not  deliver  a  speech !  and  yet,  afterwards,  he  be- 
came the  greatest  orator  of  his  time!  Bashful  boys,  take 
courage ! " 

This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  very  good  practical  moral,  which 
those  concerned  may  well  heed ;  but  the  philosopher  will  look 
into  the  causes  of  this  anomalous  timidity,  and  give  some  ac- 
count of  it  to  himself.  A  man  will  do  with  indifference  that  in 
which  he  is  conscious  he  is  not  destined  to  excel ;  but  bring 
him  to  the  matter,  whatever  it  may  be,  which,  his  heart  and 
soul  tell  him,  and  every  fibre  of  his  being  constantly  assures 
him,  is  the  thing  for  which  he  was  made,  which  is  to  form  the 
glory  of  his  life,  the  burden  of 'his  fame,  and  the  man  shrinks 
fi'om  it,  dreads  to  undertake  it,  pauses,  trembles,  fears,  and  per- 
haps flies  from  it.  It  is  the  momentous  feeling  of  responsibility, 
of  responsibility  to  himself  and  to  his  calling,  and  that  keen 
and  nervous  sensibility  that  always  comes  with  genius,  which 
make  him  modest,  and  sometimes  timid,  in  what  he  has  the 
greatest  promise  of  success.  More  than  one  man  of  parts,  who 
has  resolved  on  some  great  work  of  art,  some  master-piece,  to 
which  he  would  commit  his  reputation,  has  spent  the  whole  of 
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his  life  in  the  execution  of  minor  works,  to  which  he  attributed 
no  value,  only  as  they  were  studies  preparing  hirn  for  the  grand 
design,  and  thus  lived  and  died  without  ever  touching  the  work 
which  was  to  have  immortalized  his  name. 

After  remaining  in  the  school  at  Exeter  about  nine  months*, 
young  Webster  left,  never  to  return  to  it ;  but  the  impressions 
made  there  upon  his  mind  he  never  lost.  He  never  lost  any- 
thing, in  fact,  which  he  had  once  fairly  possessed.  Among  the 
recollections  of  the  academy,  which  he  often  mentioned,  and 
which  he  carried  with  him  to  his  grave,  his  early  and  continued 
veneration  for  his  Preceptor  took,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous  place.  Dr.  Abbott  was  a  wonderful  man  ;  he  was  univer- 
sally respected  by  his  pupils ;  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some, 
that  he  not  only  was  the  first  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  Daniel 
Webster  to  its  utmost  pitch,  but  imparted  to  him  a  portion  of 
his  own  dignity  of  manner.  He  continued  at  the  institution  at 
Exeter  .till  1839 ;  and,  on  his  retirement,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  his  scholai's  made  it  the  occasion  of  a  grand  rally,  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  to  the  shades  of  the  old  academy.  It 
must  have  been  a  scene  of  surpassing  interest.  The  notices 
given  of  it  in  the  public  prints,  though  brief,  and  even  meager, 
will  help  an  imaginative  mind  to  get  an  idea  of  the  reality,  and 
to  look  back,  with  an  appreciating  eye,  on  the  influences  so 
early  at  work  on  the  destiny  of  Daniel  Webster.  "  Having 
attained  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  and  having  filled  the 
measure  of  his  long  and  feithful  services.  Dr.  Abbott  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  resign  his  oflSce  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  summer  term.  This  was  to  a  large  number  of  his  pu- 
pils, to  all  whose  health  or  business  would  permit  their  attend- 
ance, a  signal  for  a  spontaneous  rally  once  more  around  their 
venerable  teacher  and  friend,  to  offer  him  a  hcart-fclt  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  respect.  His  portrait,  painted  by  Harding  for 
the  occasion,  will  f  lithfully  transmit  the  lineaments  of  his  coun- 
tenance to  after  days.     The  dining  hall,  selected  fur  the  festival, 
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was  filled  by  a  long  procession  of  Dr.  Abbott's  former  pupilsii 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  once  more  gladdened  by  the  fa- 
miliar salutation,  and  grown  young  again  in  the  presence  of  their 
ancient  instructor ;  renewing  the  friendships  which  time  had 
interrupted ;  revisiting  the  homes  of  the  hospitable  inhabitants 
which  had  sheltered  their  early  days ;  tracing  once  more  th^ 
scenes  of  their  boyish  sports,  and  sadly  bidding  farewell  to 
friends,  whom  most  of  theni  were  to  see  no  more.  Political 
and  all  other  divisions  were,  for  the  time,  forgotten,  as  they  lis- 
tened  to  the  eloquent  and  appropriate  addresses  of  Daniel 
Webster,  Edward  Everett,  and  the  other  speakers,  whom  the 
occasion  inspired.  All  eyes  were  directed  to  the  man  of  the 
day.  Dr.  Abbott  had  prepared  an  address  to  the  assembly. 
They  clustered  about  him  in  breathless  expectation.  He  arose 
to  tender  his  acknowledgments  and  a  parting  benediction.  The 
scenes  and  events  of  so  many  years  came  crowding  upon  his 
mind.  His  *  boys,'  of  days  long  gone  by,  were  gathered  in  his 
presence  with  every  demonstration  of  the  warmest  attachment 
His  eye  fell  upon  those  whom  he  had  instructed,  counseled, 
guided,  and  for  whom  his  prayers  had  so  often  ascended  to  the 
throne  of  mercy.  Some  had  fallen  asleep.  Perhaps  at  that 
moment  of  intense  emotion,  the  image  of  his  lamented  son, 
taken  from  him  in  early  life,  might  have  passed  before  his 
mind,  as  it  glanced  from  Uie  present  to  the  past.  Overcome 
by  the  conflict  of  his  emotion,  he  Altered  and  paused.  His 
utterance  was  choked ;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears ;  and  he 
^ank  into  his  seat,  wholly  unable  to  proceed,  amid  the  sympa- 
thy, the  enthusiasm,  and  the  overwhelming  applause  of  the 
whole  concourse." 

The  relative  standing  of  Daniel  Webster,  as  a  scholar,  while 
attending  school  at  Exeter,  will  be  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  idle 
stories  set  afloat  by  those  who  wish  to  give  all  the  credit  of 
his  greatness  to  nature,  and  to  depredate  the  value  of  a  thorough 
discipline,  of  a  careful  education.    It  was  the  practice,  it  would 
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90em,  at  Exeter  academy,  to  place  all  newpupQn  at  the  feotof 
the  lowest  dass,  leaving  each  to  demonstrate  his  fitness  for  a 
higher  position.  This  regulation  was  always  try  big,  and  some- 
times disheartening.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  Daniel.  He 
began  at  the  bottom  of  the  school ;  and,  a  poor  country  boy  at 
he  was,  with  a  head  too  big  for  his  slender  body,  and  with  eyes 
too  large  for  his  head,  he  may  have  made  a  laughable  appear 
ance  by  the  side  of  the  boys  from  Boston,  and  other  large 
towns,  who  came  there  well  dressed,  and  with  heads  and  eye^ 
probably,  of  no  very  remarkable  expression.  At  all  eventi^ 
the  dty  boys  laughed  at  the  country  boy ;  and  the  country 
boy,  with  a  soul  as  keen  as  the  apple  of  an  eye,  was  chagrined, 
discouraged,  and  almost  despairing.  All  this,  too,  when  e& 
tirely  unknown  to  himself,  he  was  winning  golden  opinions  from 
his  teadiers,  and  surprising  them  hourly  by  his  masterly  exhi- 
bitions of  mental  power.  After  school,  weary  of  his  thoughts 
and  sadly  crest-Mien,  he  would  go  to  his  lodgings,  to  weep  and 
study,  to  study  and  weep,  in  secret  His  tutors  encouraged 
him ;  but  that  availed  him  little,  while  the  well-dressed  boys 
laughed.  His  time,  however^  at  length  came.  One  mormng, 
when  he  had  been  in  school  about  a  month,  Mr.  Nicholas  Emt- 
ery,  who  was  then  an  instructor  at  Exeter,  marshaled  the  boys 
<£  his  department  before  him  for  a  general  recitation.  It  was 
<hen  that  the  laughed-at  boy,  and  the  laughing  boys,  could  meet 
iuse  to  &ce,  and  try  the  questions  of  laughing  and  of  bemg 
laughed  at,  before  a  competent  tribunal  When  the  recitation 
•was  over,  and  each  one  had  done  his  best,  the  master  gave  his 
decision  in  the  following  language :  ^  Webster,  you  will  pass 
into  the  other  room,  and  join  a  higher  class.  Boys,  you  will 
take  your  final  leave  of  Webster,  for  you  will  never  see  him 
again ! " 

The  next  winter,  after  leaving  Exeter,  he  devoted  to  study 
at  home,  and  to  teaching  a  class  of  young  people  of  about  his 
i>wn  age.    His  sdiool  assembled  in  the  house  of  his  unde  Wil* 
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liam  Webster,  where  he  gave  them  all  the  instruction  they  re- 
quired, without  mateiTally  retarding  the  progress  of  his  own  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  The  act  of  teaching,  in  fact,  was  doubtlet's 
of  great  benefit  to  him  at  that  time.  It  gave  him  a  fine  op- 
portunity for  reviewing  his  former  studies ;  and  it  impressed 
upon  his  mind,  more  deeply  than  ever,  the  first  rudiments  of 
an  English  education,  in  which  even  our  public  men,  and  the 
greatest  of  them,  are  frequently  deficient. 

At  the  village  of  Boscawen,  a  place  not  far  from  Salisbury, 
lived  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  LL.  D.,  a  man  of  great  learn* 
ing,  a  patron  of  the  young  and  aspiring,  and  an  ardent  friend 
of  a  liberal  education.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  in  1779, 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  His  time,  and  talents,  and 
means,  were  all  devoted  to  the  spread  of  piety  and  knowledge 
among  the  people  of  his  chaise.  In  the  course  of  a  long  life^ 
he  is  said  to  have  helped,  in  one  way  or  in  another,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  Of  these,  more  than  a  hundred 
entered  college,  nearly  fifty  became  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
about  twenty  became  lawyers,  some  of  whom  were  very  enai^ 
nent,  and  eight  or  ten  became  physicians.  It  is  related,  that,  in 
his  advanced  years,  he  could  count,  among  his  older  pupils,  sev- 
eral governors,  a  number  of  councilors  of  state,  some  distin. 
guished  judges,  and  some  members  of  congress.  As  an  eih 
courager  of  youth,  as  a  mind  to  make  his  mark  upon  other 
minds,  he  was  probably  quite  superior  to  Dr.  Abbott.  In  his 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  learning,  he  actually  went  about  searching 
for  the  objects  of  his  charity,  and  for  those  whose  native  abili- 
ties  gave  promise  of  distinguished  ifeefulness.  Such  a  man 
could  not  fell  to  fall  in  with  such  a  youth  as  Daniel  Webster. 
The  two  met  in  Salisbury,  and  the  result  of  the  meeting  could 
not  be  doubtful.  Daniel  soon  after  became  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Wood,  with  whom  he  stayed  several  months,  and  who  fully 
appreciated  the  remarkable  capacities  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
The  teacher  had  soon  done  what  was  necessary  to  fit  the  scholar 
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Ibr  the  university ;  but  the  idea  of  entering  college,  or  of  ever 
seeing  more  than  the  outside  of  one,  had  nevei  dawned  upon 
the  highest  summit  of  his  ambition. 

Dr.  Wood,  who  was  a  prudent  man,  did  not  venture  to  men- 
tion the  matter  of  a  college  education  to  DiUiiel,  until  he  had 
made  due  preparation  for  the  announcement.  He  wrote  to  Dr. 
Abbott.  Dr.  Abbott  replied  to  Dr.  Wood.  Dr.  Wood,  with 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Abbott,  and  with  his  own  warm  heart  and  judi- 
cious head^  went  to  Colonel  Webster,  the  fiither  of  the  youth, 
and  laid  his  plan  before  him.  It  seemed  to  the  father  too  great 
an  undertaking.  He  was  then  poor,  comparatively,  at  least  not 
rich,  when  the  size  of  his  fiimily  is  taken  into  consideration. 
He  thought,  too,  that  the  act  of  sending  one  of  his  boys  to  col- 
lege, while  the  others  had  had  only  the  first  rudiments  of  an 
education,  would  be  an  act  of  partiality.  These,  and  all  similar 
scruples,  were  finally  overcome  by  the  eloquence  and  zeal  which 
accompanied  the  application.  The  question  was  at  last  decided. 
It  was  decided  in  the  affii'mative.  Dr.  Abbott  and  Dr.  Wood 
were  to  open  the  door  of  Dartmouth;  and  Daniel  Webster  was 
to  go  to  college. 

The  decision  was  made ;  but  it  was  not  reported  to  the  one 
most  interested.  For  several  days,  Daniel  knew  nothing  of  it 
He  was  still  studying  his  books,  and  pursuing  his  usual  avoca- 
tions, as  if  he  was  about  finishing  his  literary  course,  pre- 
paratory  to  his  becoming  a  country  schoolmaster.  Colonel 
Webster  seemed  to  be  even  coy  about  stating  to  Daniel  the 
important  result  of  his  deliberations.  The  truth  is,  the  father 
and  the  son  were  both  exceedingly  delicate  in  their  sensibili- 
ities ;  both  would  probably  be  moved  by  such  a  revelation ; 
and  a  matter  of  this  magnitude  could  not  be  mentioned  by  the 
one,  or  listened  to  by  the  other,  excepting  at  a  proper  time,  and 
under  fitting  circumstances.  The  time  at  length  came.  One 
day,  as  they  were  driving  alone  to  Boscawen  in  a  rude  sleigh, 
when  the  horses  had  slackened  their  speed  in  the  ascent  of  a 
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long  hill,  the  secret  was  told :  "  I  remember,"  says  Daniel 
Webster,  in  his  own  account  of  the  conversation,  "the  very  hill 
which  we  were  ascending,  through  deep  snows,  in  a  New  Eng- 
land sleigh,  when  my  f&iher  made  known  this  purpose  to  me. 
I  could  not  speak.  How  could  he,  I  thought,  with  so  large  a 
fiunily  and  in  such  narrow  circumstances,  think  of  inonring  so 
great  an  expense  for  me.  A  warm  glow  ran  all  over  me ;  and 
I  hud  my  head  on  my  &ther's  shoulder  and  w^t"  What  art- 
ist will  give  the  world  a  picture  of  this  scene ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WEBSTER  m  COLLEGR 

Ths  first  appearance  of  Daniel  Webster  at  Dartmouth  baa 
been  given  to  the  public  by  his  clas»-mate,  subsequently  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Faculty  of  that  college,  Professor  Shurtliff :  "  When  1 
came  to  enter  this  Institution,  in  1797, 1  put  up,  with  othera 
from  the  same  academy,  at  what  is  now  called  the  Olcott  House, 
which  was  then  a  tavern.  We  were  conducted  to  a  chamber, 
where  we  might  brush  our  dothes  and  make  ready  for  exami- 
nation. A  young  man,  a  etranger  to  us  all,  was  soon  ushered 
into  the  room.  Similarity  of  object  rendered  the  ordinary 
forms  of  introduction  needless.  We  learned  that  his  name  was 
Webster,  also  where  he  had  studied,  and  how  much  Latin  and 
Greek  he  had  read,  which,  I  think,  was  just  to  the  limit  pre- 
scribed by  law  at  that  period,  and  which  was  very  much  below 
the  present  requisition." 

Webster  had  come  from  home  through  a  violent  rain.  He 
wore  a  suit  of  blue,  dyed  at  home,  as  well  as  woven  and  made 
up  at  home.  It  need  not  be  doubted,  that  the  color  of  the 
cloth  may  not  have  been  very  fast,  for  the  art  of  dyeing-  was 
not  likely  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  or  well  practiced,  in  the 
backwoods  of  New  Hampshire  at  that  time.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  when  Daniel  arrived  at  his  hotel,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, he  made  no  figure  calculated  to  Jielp  him  in  the  presence 
of  his  examiners.  The  rain  had  completely  soaked  his  gar- 
ments; the  indigo,  which  had  taken  only  the  slight  hold  men- 
tioned on  the  texture  of  tiie  doth,  had  run  down  upon  his  limbs 
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and  arms;  and,  in  wiping  the  water  from  his  fiice,  he  had  spread 
the  color  over  his  eyes  and  around  his  mouth  and  chin.  The 
professors  were  waiting  for  him  on  his  amval.  He  had  no 
time  to  make  due  preparation.  Soaked  with  rain,  his  garments 
stiff  and  smoking,  and  his  face  spotted  and  smeared  with  indigo^ 
he  hastened  to  meet  the  Faculty,  on  their  summons,  to  pass  the 
great  ordeal  of  his  life.  He  has  often  laughed  at  the  figure  he 
cut  that  day,  when,  as  he  used  to  express  it,  "  he  was  not  only 
hlach  Dan  but  blue  Dan."  He  is  reported,  nevertheless,  to 
have  passed  a  good  examination.  According  to  his  usual  man- 
ner, and  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  his  appearance,  he  was 
entirely  self-possessed.  What  he  lacked  in  classical  lore,  he 
more  than  made  up  by  the  ease  and  dignity  with  which  he  re- 
lated to  his  judges  the  early  beginning  of  his  education,  how 
many  books  of  the  course  he  had  read,  what  authors  outside  of 
it  he  had  perused,  and  all  the  matters  concurrent  to  the  case  in 
hand,  which  he  narrated  with  as  much  eloquence,  probably, 
simple  and  direct,  as  any  of  them  had  ever  heard.  His  case 
was  easily  decided.  If  he  was  not  the  best  scholar,  which 
could  hardly  be  expected  of  a  youth  prepared  for  college  in 
about  ten  or  eleven  months,  he  was  certainly  the  most  remark- 
able and  promising  member  of  his  class.  This  the  professors 
all  saw  as  soon  as  he  stood  up  before  them.  They  saw  it  more 
plainly  when  they  listened  to  his  voice.  Even  then,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  two  of  his  classmates,  one  of  whom  is  still 
living,  he  was  as  dignified,  as  easy,  as  elegant,  as  he  ever  was 
in  after  life.  His  appeal  to  the  Faculty,  afler  his  examination 
was  concluded,  and  they  were  about  to  deliberate,  as  he  thought, 
upon  his  merits,  was  exactly  after  the  manner  of  his  riper 
years.  Referring  to  the  haste,  in  which  he  had  been  sum- 
moned before  them,  and  the  unfortunate  apsect  he  presented, 
he  made  use  of  language,  wliich,  before  many  a  tribunal,  would 
have  gained  the  case :  "  Thus  you  see  me,"  said  he,  "  as  I  am, 
if  not  entitled  to  your  approbation,  at  least  to  your  sympathy." 
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His  general  demeanor  as  a  student  is  wortiij  of  particular 
remark:  "Mr.  Webster,  while  in  college,"  says  Professor 
Shurtli^  "  was  remarkable  for  his  steady  habits,  his  intense  ap- 
plication to  study,  and  his  punctual  attendance  upon  all  the  pre> 
scribed  exercises.  I  know  not  that  he  was  absent  from  a  reci- 
tation, or  from  morning  and  evenmg  prayers  in  the  chapel,  or 
from  public  worship  on  the  Sabbadi ;  2:::d  I  doubt  if  ever  a 
smile  was  seen  upon  his  &ce  during  any  r.  Mgious  exerdse.  He 
was  always  in  his  place,  and  with  a  decor-.m  suited  to  it  He 
had  no  oollifflon  with  any  one,  nor  appeared  to  enter  into 
the  concerns  of  others,  but  emphatically  mmded  his  own  busi 
ness.  But  as  steady  as  the  sun,  he  pursued  with  intense  ap 
plication  the  great  object  for  which  he  came  to  college."  Many 
a  young  man  in  coU^e  has  been  misled,  deceived,  ruined  by 
the  vaunted  examples,  like  those  of  Byron  and  of  Shelly,  of 
successAil  idleness.  They  forgot,  however,  while  following  such 
guides,  the  laborious  efforts  of  nine-tenths  of  the  greatest  men 
of  modem  history.  If  they  wish  to  behold  another  proof  of 
the  value  of  hard  study,  let  them  look  here  into  the  early  lifo 
of  Daniel  Webster,  who,  though  endowed  by  nature  beyond 
aiiy  one  of  his  day,  did  not  readi  the  highest  eminence,  nor 
could  he  satisfy  the  requirements  of  his  mind,  without  the  most 
diligent  and  thorough  application  to  his  studies. 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  at  Dartmouth,  at  this 
time,  devoted  themselves  to  the  rudiments  of  the  mathematics, 
to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  to  regular  exercises  in 
speaking  and  in  composition.  In  mathematics,  especially  the 
higher  mathematics,  Daniel  Webster  took  no  great  interest,  as 
he  did  not  regard  this  branch  of  study  as  very  practical,  nor 
therefore  as  very  important.  His  mind,  indeed,  always 
leaned  toward  fiicts,  and  the  proper  use  of  fiicts,  rather  than  to- 
ward calculations.  The  languages,  however,  were  his  delight 
He  pursued  them  as  did  no  other  student  of  the  institution. 
He  went  to  the  bottom  of  them,  making  himself  thoroughly 
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acquainted  w*ith  their  elements,  their  first  prindples,  and  their 
philosophy.  He  was  the  best,  the  deepest,  grammarian  of  his 
college.  He  studied  carefully  the  origin,  the  history,  the  exact 
meanhigs,  and  the  perversions  of  words.  His  philosophical  and 
comprehensive  mind  would  not  be  satisfied  with  knowing  the 
use  of  words  simply,  but  he  at  once  sought  out  their  relations 
to  other  words,  and  put  them  into  their  etymological  places 
according  to  their  mutual  relationships,  thus  abridging  the  im- 
mense task  of  learning  the  vocabulary  of  the  languages  by  ma- 
king out  for  himself  brief  and  logical  dassificatioas.  He  paid 
special  attention,  also,  to  the  formation  of  a  good  style  of  ren- 
dering his  classics  into  English.  He  endeavored  to  catch  tlie 
manner  of  his  author  and  then  copy  it  in  his  version.  He  thus 
studied  language  and  rhetoric  together.  Among  all  the  works 
of  the  first  two  years,  Cicero,  as  might  be  expected,  was  his 
favorite  author.  Him  he  read,  day  and  night,  not  barely  as  a 
school-boy,  but  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  critic,  and  particularly 
with  a  view  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
elocution.  He  would  read,  and  re-read,  those  orations  which 
charmed  the  Eoman  senate  and  the  Roman  people,  as  if  they 
were  his  own  speeches,  and  he  was  delivering  them  to  an  actual 
auditory.  He  made  himself  perfectly  fiimiliar  with  them,  so 
that  he  could  repeat  several  of  them  from  memory,  and  make 
large  quotations  fi-om  any  of  them,  without  a  moment's  warning. 
After  uttering  long  passages  to  his  class-mates,  he  would  criticise 
their  style,  showing  up  the  &,ults,  or  pointing  out  the  merits, 
of  the  great  orator.  In  this  way,  he  made  the  pervading  spirit 
of  Roman  eloquence,  in  its  highest  form,  his  o^vn  spirit,  a  part 
of  his  own  way  of  thinking  and  of  speaking,  which  continued 
with  him,  and  was  afterwards  always  manifest  in  him,  in  his 
greatest  efforts. 

It  was  at  tills  time,  too,  that  he  acquired  that  taste  for  dassio 
poetry,  and  especially  his  partiality  for  Virgil,  which  never  left 
lum.    The  author  of  the  iEneid,  next  to  Gcero,  was  to  him 
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the  most  captivating  of  the  Roman  writers.  He  read  the 
poems  of  this  classic,  and  particularly  his  great  epic,  so  re- 
peatedly and  constantly,  that  he  could  quote  the  most  remark- 
able passages,  while  yet  a  boy,  as  he  used  to  quote  them  after  * 
he  became  a  man.  Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
bear  bira,  on  the  platform,  or  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  senate,  have 
often  wondered  at  the  readiness  with  which,  on  the  spur  of  a 
moment,  without  the  opportunity  of  any  preparation,  he  would 
rise  to  bis  feet,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  extemporaneous  debate, 
hot  only  utter  himself  in  the  most  classic  English,  but  make 
the  most  apposite  quotations  from  the  Roman  classics,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  Roman  poets.  His  quotations  always  seemed 
to  be,  indeed,  more  to  the  point,  than  those  of  any  other  ora- 
tor of  modem  times.  This  &cility,  which  was  actually  a  pow- 
er, be  laid  the  foundation  for  during  his  first  and  second  years 
in  college. 

While  he  was  thus  making  such  deep  and  lasting  acquisi- 
tions in  the  department  of  language,  it  must  not  be  supposed, 
that,  though  not  enthusiastic  in  the  mathematics,  he  was  neg- 
lectful of  them.  It  was  never  his  habit  to  neglect  anything  that 
propei'ly  belonged  to  him.  He  studied  this  branch  well,  and 
obtained  a  good  reputation  in  it ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  modera- 
tion of  his  zeal  in  these  studies,  he  was  always  at  home,  and 
could  stand  his  ground  under  the  most  critical  examination.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  sometimes  his  power  of  mind, 
raUier  than  his  knowledge,  by  which  he  maintained  his  points, 
and  made  himself  even  popular  in  this  department  "  He 
gained  me,"  says  the  venerable  Judge  Woodward,  at  that  time 
the  professor  of  mathematics,  "  by  combatting  my  opinions ; 
for  I  often  attacked  him,  merely  to  try  his  strength." 

During  the  whole  of  these  first  two  years,  he  devoted  a  great 
share  of  his  time  to  general  reading  and  to  composition.  His 
dass-mates  spent  their  hours  principally  in  preparing  their  les- 
sons, making  but  few  excursions  into  the  world 'of  knowledge 
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outside  of  their  class-room  authors.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  making  a  thorough  preparation  for  his  recitations,  found 
time  to  read  extensively  in  history,  in  poetry,  and  in  critidsm. 
American  and  English  history,  however,  and  the  Americao 
and  English  classical  belles-lettres  writers,  were  his  chief 
study.  The  history  of  England  he  studied  with  a'  glowing 
interest.  He  seemed  to  have  a  passion  for  it.  Every  book 
written  about  England,  for  or  against,  historical,  political,  or  de. 
flcriplive,  he  devoured.  The  discovery  and  first  settlement  of 
tins  country,  also,  the  struggles  of  the  several  American  plan- 
tations, the  wars  with  the  Indians,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
that  primitive  period  of  our  annals,  he  read  with  equal  interest. 
Our  great  men  were  then  just  in  the  act  of  giving  a  perma- 
nent existence,  an  established  character,  to  our  national  govern- 
ment  What  they  were  doing,  and  what  they  generally  pro. 
posed  to  do,  arrested  and  occupied  his  serious  attention.  From 
the  day  of  the  cotton  handkerchief^  he  had  been  a  student  and 
a  great  admirer  of  the  constitution.  While  in  college,  he  could 
repeat  it,  and  did  more  than  once  repeat  it,  from  beginning  to 
end,  from  recollection.  He  could  remark  upon  it,  too,  and  thai; 
wisely,  as  well  as  rehearse  it  He  took  special  pleasure  in 
tracing  the  various  provisions  of  the  constitution  to  something 
that  had  preexisted  in  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  or  to 
the  historical  attempts  made,  at  different  periods,  by  the  En- 
glish patriots,  to  introduce  new  features  into  the  government 
of  their  country.  Questions  frequently  arose,  in  the  debates 
of  the  students,  relating  to  English  and  American  afiairs,  in 
none  of  which  could  any  student  stand  a  moment  against  the 
thorough  knowledge,  the  wide  views,  the  deep  reasoning,  and 
the  graceful  as  well  as  commanding  and  overpowering  elocu- 
tion of  Daniel  Webster. 

Not  only  in  books,  studied  as  described  with  the  ardor  of  a 
devotee,  and  with  the  penetration  of  a  philosopher,  but  from 
liviug  examples,  from  existing  models,  did  he  pursue  his  inye» 
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t^^ations  Fespeciiiig  eloquence.  The  same  spirit,  which,  at  Ex» 
eter,  would  not  suffer  him  to  make  a  dedaiijatioD,  was  now 
burning  in  his  bosom  like  a  vestal  fire,  and  urging  him  on  to  a 
most  profound  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  true 
oratory.  After  Qcero  had  become  as  ^miliar  to  him  as  his 
alphabet,  he  read  Demosthenes  with  great  animation,  bat,  per- 
haps, not  with  so  perfect  an  appreciatioD.  The  mind  of  De- 
mosthenes, though  forcible,  was  not  so  wide  and  oomprehensiye 
as  to  make  him,  in  this  respect,  preeminent  He  was  a  man 
of  sound  thought,  of  clear  ideas,  of  great  skill  in  aigument; 
but  his  &me  arose  rather  from  the  quickness  and  keenness  of 
his  temper,  from  the  rapidity  of  his  conceptions,  from  the  im« 
petuosity  of  his  spirit^  from  the  irresistible  bursts  of  his  fiery 
passion.  Such  a  man,  such  a  mind,  could  not  be  the  &vorite 
with  a  cool,  deliberate,  broad,  slow,  but  mighty  mind,  like  that 
of  Daniel  Webster.  Demosthenes,  though  laborious  in  writing 
out  his  speeches,  did  not  think  enough,  was  not  calm  enou^ 
for  Webster.  Gcero,  on  the  other  hand,  was  calm.  He  was 
also  deep,  wide,  philosophical,  and  yet  passionate.  There  were 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  American  and  the 
Roman ;  and  the  Roman  was  always,  both  in  youth,  and  in 
mature  age,  the  chosen  model,  so  far  as  there  was  any  model, 
with  the  great  American.  The  truth  is,  however,  young  Web- 
ster made  no  one  man  his  model.  The  classic  orators  were 
read,  studied,  criticised ;  and  all  that  suited  the  temper  and 
taste  of  the  student  were  thoroughly  incorporated  into  his  own 
mental  being.  But  he  studied,  particularly  at  about  the  end  of 
his  first  two  years  in  college,  the  English  and  American  orators 
Willi  as  much  zeal  as  ever  he  had  studied  the  Roman  and  the 
Grecian.  What  a  galaxy  of  great  debaters  were  then  before 
him,  in  England  and  in  this  country !  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  had  electrified  all  Europe,  and  im- 
mortalized their  names,  in  the  wilds  of  a  new  continent,  by  those 
wonderfiil  efforts,  the  like  of  which  Europe  had  never  before 
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witnessed.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Fisher  Ames,  Patrick 
Henry,  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
had  won  for  themselves,  both  here  and  in  England,  an  equal  im- 
mortality.  All  these  great  orators  were  thoroughly  studied  by 
young  Webster.  No  man  could  he  meet  from  Boston,  or  from 
New  York,  or  from  Philadelphia,  where  our  eloquent  patriots 
were  most  in  the  habit  of  making  their  celebrated  speeches,  but 
the  young  student  would  exhaust  the  vocabulary  in  asking  ques- 
tions about  their  personal  appearance,  their  style  of  speaking, 
their  voice,  their  gesture,  their  general  demeanor  on  the  plat- 
form. In  this  way,  he  acquired  a  large  stock  of  the  most  use- 
ful information,  respecting  the  art  that  nature  had  chosen  for 
him ;  and  he  thus  drew  up  his  own  judgment,  and  formed  his 
own  style,  with  the  advantages  of  much  previous  study,  and 
from  a  wide  induction  of  the  most  illustrious  examples.  If 
there  was  any  one  individual,  that  deserves  to  be  considered  as 
Daniel  Webster's  model  in  oratory,  that  man  was  undoubtedly 
Alexander  Hamilton;  and  it  is  not  singular,  that  the  elder 
should  also  have  been  almost  a  pattern  to  the  younger  states- 
man,  in  nearly  every  other  matter  pertaining  to  their  political 
character  and  public  services.  A  man's  oratory,  in  fact,  is  an 
expression,  and  the  best  possible  expression,  of  his  character ; 
it  is  the  man  himself  making  a  revelation  of  his  own  inward 
being ;  and  it  was  never  more  thoroughly  such  a  revelation, 
than  in  the  example  of  the  two  patriots,  whose  memories  are 
thus  linked  together.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  reader,  and  for  all 
students  of  true  eloquence,  that  Webster  has  happened  to  give 
the  ideal  of  oratory  as  formed  within  him,  at  the  period  and  in 
the  manner  before  mentioned ;  and  it  is  equally  fortunate,  that 
this  ideal  happens,  also,  to  be  a  perfect  exposition  of  what  was 
common  to  two  statesmen,  whose  superiors  have  never  risen  up, 
and  possibly  may  never  rise  up,  among  us :  "  True  eloquence, 
indeed,  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be  brought  from 
fer.     Labor  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in 
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vfun.  Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshaled  in  every  way, 
but  they  cannot  compass  it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the 
subject,  and  in  the  occasion.  Af^cted  passion,  intense  expres- 
sion, the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  aftec  it,  but  they 
cannot  reach  it  It  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  like  the  outbreak- 
ing of  a  fountsun  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  vol- 
canic fires  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force. «  The  graces 
taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments  and  studied  contri- 
vances of  speech,  shock  and  disgust  men,  when  their  own  lives, 
and  the  &te  of  their  wives,  their  diildren,  and  their  country, 
hang  on  the  decision  of  the  hour ;  then  words  have  lost  their 
power,  and  rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  the  elaborate  oratory  is  con- 
temptible. Even  genius  itself  then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued, 
as  in  the  pres^ice  of  higher  qualities.  Then  patriotism  is  elo- 
quent ;  then  self  devotion  is  eloquent.  The  clear  conception 
outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm 
resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit  speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming 
from  the  eye,  informing  every  feature,  and  ui^ng  the  whole 
man  onward — bright  onward  to  his  object — ^this,  this  is  elo- 
quence ! "] 

At  the  end  of  the  first  two  years,  the  young  student  went 
home  to  pass  the  time  of  the  long  vacation.  Keeping  with  his 
books  at  night,  and  at  all  times  when  not  otherwise  demanded 
by  his  Either,  he  went  into  the  field  by  day,  and  entered  into  all 
the  labors  of  the  ferm  as  if  he  had  never  lefl  it  for  an  hour. 
When  at  his  studies,  or  engaged  in  any  serious  occupation  of 
the  mind,  he  was  always  himself  serious,  and  would  sit  hour 
afler  hour,  in  the  &mily  circle,  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  ope- 
n^ions,  absorbed,  swallowed  up,  lost  in  the  author,  or  in  the 
topics,  he  had  in  hand.  The  moment,  however,  that  he  had  fin- 
ished his  intellectual  labor,  or  was  called  away  by  other  duties 
from  the  employments  of  his  mind,  he  was  at  once  changed, 
transformed  completely,  into  a  perfect  embodiment  of  sport. 
His  health  was  good ;  his  intellect  was  sound  and  active ;  his 
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studies  were  giving  delightful  exercise  to  all  his  Acuities;  be 
was  emei^g,  every  day,  from  the  life  of  a  mere  plough-boy^ 
in  an  obscure  portion  of  the  country,  into  the  great  world  of 
letters,  which,  covering  the  world,  makes  of  it  something  like  a 
universal  brotherhood  of  kindred  spirits.  Though  not  yet  a 
member  of  that  brotherhood,  he  was  a  candidate  for  member- 
ship, and  every  step  he  took  forward,  which  brought  him  nearer 
to  the  final  goal,  gave  him  new  animation,  and  increased  the. 
buoyancy  of  his  ever-buoyant  soul.  Whenever  his  books  were 
thrown  aside,  he  seemed  no  longer  the  studious  recluse,  the 
thoughtful  and  brow-knitting  scholar,  but  the  jovial  oompanion, 
overflowing  with  genuine  wit,  and  equally  ready  to  laugh  at  or 
to  make  a  joke.  It  was  his  growing  mirth,  rather  than  the  in- 
creasing acquisitions  of  his  mind,  that  made  him  more  and 
more  the  universal  &vorite  of  the  field.  He  could  then  tell  a 
good  story ;  and  his  powers  of  representing  characters,  of  mim« 
icking,  of  taking  off  what  was  ludicrous,  of  dashing  along  with- 
the  lively  and  the  gay,  of  making  the  hayfield  ring  with  laugb» 
ter,  or  of  raising  sport  that  would  set  the  long  drawn  table  in 
a  roar,  marked  him  then,  as  they  have  marked  him  through  the 
soberest  periods  of  his  life. 

On  a  certain  day,  his  father,  who  was  about  leaving  home  to 
be  gone  till  night,  gave  directions  to  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  to  per- 
form a  piece  of  work.  Ailer  he  was  gone,  the  boys  took  it 
into  their  heads,  not  out  of  a  spirit  of  disobedience,  but  with  that 
discretion  which  they  thought  they  were  now  about  old  enough 
to  use,  to  defer  the  work  enjoined  upon  them  to  another  day. 
Still,  they  were  not  entirely  certain  that  their  decision  would  be 
approved,  especially  as  it  left  them  little  or  nothing  at  all  to  da 
Ezekiel,  as  usual,  was  rather  sober  about  it  Daniel  was  as 
lively  as  ever.  At  night,  on  his  return,  the  j&ther,  seeing  the 
work  unperformed,  spoke  rather  sharply  to  them :  "  Ezeki^ 
what  have  you  been  doing  all  day  1 "  "  Nothing,"  s^d  the 
culprit    "  And  what  have  you  been  doing,  Daniel  1 "    "  Help*. 
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inff  Zeke^  sir,^  said  die  rogue  in  a  very  solemn  waj.  Hie  re- 
ply of  Ezekiel  left  the  fiither  not  softened.  Daniel's  wit  warmed 
him  into  a  pleasant  smile.  Hiat  same  wit  has  ofbea.  gained 
oth^  viGtories  of  more  importance  to  the  world. 

On  another  day,  during  the  long  yacation,  Daniel  was  put  to 
mowing,  when  he  had  a  book  about  him  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  peruse.  The  work  was  not  very  presaong,  and 
Daniel  knew  it.  He  was,  therefi}re,  the  more  at  liberty  to 
drop  his  scythe,  now  and  then,  and  &11  under  a  bush,  or  into 
the  shadow  of  an  elm,  and  read.  He  was  perfectly  aware,  too, 
that  his  &ther,  though  anxious  always  to  have  every  person  do 
a  good  day's  work,  was  never  so  easily  satisfied  with  his  boys 
for  doing  less  than  was  expected  of  them,  as  when  they  neg- 
lected their  labor  for  their  books.  On  that  day,  certainly, 
Daniel  was  not  doing  much ;  and  he  complained,  whenever  hia 
&ther  came  to  him,  that  the  scythe  was  not  properly  hung. 
The  i&ther  set  it  for  him  a  number  of  times ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Daniel  was  still  doing  but  little.  At  length,  a  little  im- 
patient, the  fiither  came  and  inquired  into  the  matter  more  mi- 
nutely. The  answer-  still  was,  that  the  scythe  was  not  well 
hung.  ^  Hang  it  yourself  then,"  said  the  &ther,  "  and  hang  it 
to  suit  you."  Taking  the  full  advantage  of  these  instructions^ 
Daniel  went  to  where  the  scythe  was  lying,  picked  it  up  leis- 
urely, brought  it  to  the  place  where  he  had  been  sitting,  and  hung 
it  up  very  carefully  on  a  limb  of  the  tree.  "There,  sir,"  said 
the  }aggsixd,  *^  it  now  hangs  just  right"  Li  the  mean  time,  the 
&ther  had  seen  the  book ;  he  accordingly  received  the  witticisni 
with  another  of  his  smiles ;  and  that  was  the  end,  to  Daniel,  of 
that  day's  work. 

With  all  these  pleasantries,  however,  the  general  tenor,  the 
main  curr^t,  of  Daniel's  life,  at  this  period,  was  serious.  He 
had  undertaken  a  great  matter.  He  had  engaged  in  it  with  all 
hift  might.  He  understood  its  import,  and  meant  to  be  thorough 
and  complete.  He  read,  studied,  and  conversed,  with  the  one 
VOL.  L  C* 
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end  in  view,  of  disciplining  his  feculties,  of  enlarging  the  amount 
and  sphere  of  his  knowledge,  of  laying  a  broad  and  deep  foun- 
dation for  future  use.  His  diligence,  instead  of  abating^  grew 
with  his  advancement  day  by  day ;  and  that  advancement  had 
even  now  become  such  as  to  inspire  all  his  friends  with  the  most 
exalted  expectations  of  his  after  life.  His  growth  in  knowledge 
was  particularly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Wood, 
his  early  friends,  whose  patronage  came  to  him  as  a  tribute  to 
the  strength,  originality,  and  promise  of  his  mind.  Colonel 
Webster,  a  sagacious  man,  could  not  fail  to  see  the  maturing 
greatness  of  his  son.  He  began  to  behold  the  first  fruits  of  his 
education ;  and,  on  several  occasions,  mentioned  the  satisfiiction 
that  Daniel's  success  had  given  him,  to  his  mother.  That  mo- 
ther, his  first  teacher,  and  a  glorious  woman,  had  seen  it  all,  had 
enjoyed  it  all,  had  looked  upon  him  with  a  mother's  eye,  and 
regarded  him  as  her  noblest  jewel.  She  needed  no  one  to  tell 
her  of  the  superiority  of  Daniel's  mind,  no  one  to  assure  her 
of  his  ultimate  greatness  and  success,  no  one  to  display  to  her 
admiration  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  moral  nature,  his  mag- 
nanimity, his  disinterestedness,  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  great 
tenderness  and  benevolence  of  soul.  All  these  she  had  discov- 
ered, had  admired,  had  doted  on  in  secret,  had  treasured  up 
among  her  fondest  recollections,  from  the  earliest  years  of  his 
in&ncy.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  without  doubt,  that  she  was 
even  proud  of  him ;  but  it  may  be  left  to  other  mothers,  who 
have  had  similar  fortune,  to  ui^  this  against  her  as  a  &ult. 

The  moral  sentiment  of  Daniel  Webster,  at  this  season  of 
his  life,  was  never  more  happily  illustrated,  perhaps,  than  by 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  education  of  his  brother.  Then  in 
the  foil  enjoyment  of  study,  with  the  highest  prospects  rising 
up  before  him,  which  gave  him  the  utmost  exhileration  of  soul, 
he  could  not  rest,  he  would  not  rest,  he  did  not  rest,  till  the 
same  advantages  were  fomished  to  Ezekiel.  This  part  of  his 
history  is  told  by  Professor  Sanborn :   "  After  a  residence  of 
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two  years  at  college,  he  spent  a  vacation  at  home.  He  had 
tasted  the  sweets  of  literature,  and  enjoyed  the  victories  of  in- 
tellectual effort.  He  loved  the  schohu-'s  life.  He  felt  keenly 
for  the  condition  of  his  brother  Ezekiel,  who  was  destined  to 
remain  on  the  fimn,  and  labor  to  lift  the  mortgage  from  the  old 
homestead,  and  furnish  the  means  of  his  brother's  support 
Ezekiel  was  a  fiirmer  in  spirit  and  in  practice.  He  led  his 
laborers  In  the  field,  as  he  afterwards  led  his  class  in  Greek. 
Daniel  knew  and  appreciated  his  superior  intellectual  endow- 
ments. He  resolved  that  his  brother  should  enjoy  the  same 
prlvll^es  with  himself  One  night  the  two  brothers  retired  to 
bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  They  discoursed  of  their  prospects. 
Daniel  utterly  refused  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  brother's  labor 
any  longer.  They  were  united  in  sympathy  and  affection ;  and 
they  must  be  united  in  their  pursuits.  But  how  could  they 
leave  their  beloved  parents,  in.  age  and  solitude,  with  no  pro- 
tector ?  They  talked  and  wept,  and  wept  and  talked,  till  dawn 
of  day.  They  dared  not  broach  the  matter  to  their  father. 
Finally,  Daniel  resolved  to  be  the  orator  on  the  occa^on. 
Judge  Webster  was  then  somewhat  burdened  with  debts. 
He  was  advanced  in  age,  and  had  set  his  heart  upon  having 
Ezekiel  as  his  helper.  The  very  thought  of  separation  from 
both  his  sons  was  painful  to  him.  When  the  proposition 
was  made,  he  felt  as  did  the  patriarch  of  old,  when  he  exclaimed, 
'Joseph  is  not;  and  will  ye  also  take  Benjamin  awayl'  A 
femily  coundl  was  called.  The  mother's  opinion  was  asked. 
She  was  a  strong  minded  woman.  She  was  not  blind  to  the 
superior  endowments  of  her  sons.  With  all  a  mother's  par- 
tiality, however,  she  did  not  over-estimate  their  powers.  She 
decided  the  matter  at  once :  '  I  have  lived  long  in  the  world, 
and  have  been  happy  in  my  children.  If  Daniel  and  Ezekiel 
will  promise  to  take  care  of  me  in  my  old  age,  I  will  consent 
to  the  sale  of  all  our  property  at  once,  and  they  may  enjoy  thd 
benefit  of  that  which  remains  after  our  debts  are  paid.'     This 
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1VB8  a  moment  of  intensB  UQterest  to  all  the  partiea  Parents . 
and  children  all  mingled  their  tears  together,  and  sobbed  alood, 
at  the  thought  of  separation.  The  &ther  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  sons  and  the  advice  of  his  wife.  Daniel  retunied 
to  coU^e ;  and  Ezekiel  took  his  little  bundle  in  his  hand,  and 
sought  on  foot  the  scene  of  his  preparatory  studies.  In  one 
year,  he  joined  his  younger  brother  in  college." 

When  it  is  said  of  a  man,  in  order  to  indicate  the  character 
and  amount  of  his  mental  discipline,  that  he  is  a  graduate  of 
college,  no  reliable  idea  is  given.  Nothing  more  indefinite 
oould  be  said.  The  colleges  of  one  country  differ  exceedingly, 
in  every  way,  from  the  colleges  of  another.  The  institutions 
of  a  single  country,  at  one  period  of  its  history,  difler  as  greatly 
from  the  same  institutions  at  another  period.  The  schools  of 
the  same  nation,  and  of  the  same  age,  are  oflen  scarcely  com- 
parable with  each  other.  And  these  &cts  must  not  be  foigot- 
ten  in  estimating  the  native  abilities  and  the  intellectual  train- 
ing of  Daniel  Webster.  He  studied  four  years  in  a  university. 
This  is  certain.  It  is  certain  that  he  entered  the  institution  re- 
spectably prepared.  It  is  equally  certain  that  he  maintained  a 
good  rank  as  a  member  of  the  college  classes*  The  rumor,  so 
current  once,  and  so  readily  caught  up  by  injudicious  gossip, 
that  he  stood  low  at  school  as  a  student,  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  As  things  then  were,  as  education  was  th^  under* 
stood,  he  was  decidedly  above  the  average  standing,  and  in 
many  rei^pects  without  a  rival.  He  was  as  much  a  lion,  while 
a  school-boy  among  his  associates,  as  he  ever  was  in  congress, 
at  the  bar,  or  on  the  platform,  among  the  greatest  men  of  the 
nation,  and  of  other  nations.  As  the  discipline  he  received  was 
not  such  as  is  now  given  at  our  universities,  it  wiQ  be  pertinent 
to  state  fiurther,  f(»*  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  vrish  to  see 
the  whole  meaning  and  force  of  his  great  example,  the  course 
of  studies  he  pursued  till  he  removed  from  college. 

Having,  during  his  first  two  years,  completed  the  dassics^  ae- 
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they  were  th^  read,  together  with  pure  mathematicB,  the  third 
year  was  devoted  to  natural  philoBc^y,  to  moral  philoBc^y, 
and  to  rhetoria  Natural  philosophy  was  then,  what  it  is  now, 
an  api^cation  of  the  higher  mathematics  to  natural  science.  In 
dus  department,  while  he  was  prepared  to  be  delighted,  and  was 
delighted,  with  the  views  of  nature  thus  presented  to  him,  he 
fiuled  to  realize  as  mudi  pleasure  and  profit  fix)m  it,  as  he  would 
have  realized,  had  he  not  chosen  not  to  be  very  deeply  inter- 
ested in  mathematics.  With  this  disadvantage,  nevertiieleaB,  he 
was  about  equal  to  the  best  of  his  competitors,  but  was  estima- 
ted lower  than  he  should  have  been,  because  he  permitted  sudi 
a  difference  to  exist  between  his  marked  ability  and  his  recita^ 
tiona.  A  person  acknowledged  to  be  remarkable,  must  always 
be  remarkable  in  every  thing  he  does,  or  he  fails  to  receive  the 
credit  positively  belonging  to  his  performances.  Milo  must 
always  carry  the  ox,  whether  he  wished  to  carry  him  or  not,  or 
the  superficial  were  ready  to  believe,  that  he  could  not  bear  a 
heavier  burden  than  common  people. 

In  moral  philosophy,  and  in  rhetoric,  however,  no  such  coo- 
siderations  need  be  offered.  In  both  these  studies,  Daniel  Web- 
ster had  no  equal  in  the  university  among  the  students.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  had  his  superior,  in  all  respects^  among  the 
teachers.  His  style  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  it  is  true,  was  then 
&r  fix>m  being  what  it  became  aflenR'ards ;  and  it  might  have 
been  decidedly  inferior,  in  point  of  accuracy  and  finish,  to  that 
of  ^a&  weakest  professor.  But,  taking  his  mind,  his  thought, 
his  logic,  his  energy  and  power  into  the  account ;  taking  into 
C(»isideration  the  earnest  spirit,  the  lofty  tone,  the  depth  and 
breadth,  of  his  range  and  reach  of  thought ;  and  it  is  nearly 
certain,  if  not  quite  certain,  from  what  we  now  possess  of  the 
e&its  of  that  day,  that  no  man  in  college,  student  or  professor, 
was  entirely  his  equal.  His  conceptions,  it  is  confessed,  were 
frequently  too  glaringly  bold  for  good  taste,  but  they  were  not 
baUL  ,  Ihey  were  full  of  meaning,  of  sense,  of  powerful  thought 
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His  diction,  too,  was  daring,  bombastic,  sometimes  turgid  to 
the  last  degree  of  &ult ;  but  it  was  tiie  diction,  as  every  one 
could  see,  and  as  every  one  could  see  with  all  needful  apology, 
of  a  masterly  mind,  crowded  with  ideas  too  big  for  such  utter- 
ance as  he  had  then  acquired. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1800,  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  a  junior  in  college,  he  delivered  an  oration  to  the  cit- 
izens and  students,  at  their  joint  request.  It  is  still  extant ;  and 
though,  in  comparison  with  the  immortal  efforts  of  mature  life,  it 
.  bears  no  great  resemblance  to  them,  an  inquirer  into  his  genius 
and  character  might  rather  lose  almost  any  one  of  his  master-pie- 
ces, than  to  &il  of  reading  and  studying  this.  The  master-pieces 
are  numerous ;  they  show  what  a  great  man  is ;  but  the  first 
performance  can  be  only  one ;  and  that  one  exhibits  clearly  the 
starting-point,  the  origin,  the  germ,  of  all  that  was  to  come.  In 
the  later  efforts,  we  see  what  the  man  is  by  simple  induction, 
by  ailments  a  posteriori,  by  a  very  common  and  hackneyed 
process.  In  the  first  attempt,  where  nature  speaks,  before  art 
has  taken  the  control  of  nature,  when  the  inner  soul  utters  it- 
self unconsciously,  we  look  forward  to  the  future  being,  to  his 
coming  greatness,  by  the  more  beautiful  method  a  priori,  as  a 
man  traces  a  stream  from  its  fountain-head  till  it  reaches  the 
great  ocean,  or  as  a  seer,  a  prophet,  looks  down  the  track  of 
titne,  and  beholds  the  grandest  developments  from  the  most 
inconsiderable  of  causes. 

No  one,  familiar  with  Daniel  Webster's  style,  will  feil  to  see, 
in  every  part  of  his  virgin  effort,  much  of  the  man  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  the  boy.  Let  the  reader,  who  has  heard  him 
speak  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  call  up  to  his  imagination 
a  picture  of  the  mature  orator,  as  he  was  whenever  he  saw  and 
heard  him,  and  with  that  in  view  draw  another  picture,  as  he 
peruses  the  exordium  of  that  juvenile  address : 

"  Countrymen,  brethren  and  fathers:  We  are  now  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  an  anniversary,  ever  to  be  held  in  dear  remraa- 
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biBnoe  by  ihe  sons  of  freedom.  Nodu'ng  less  thafi  the  birth 
of  a  nation,  nothing  less  than  the  emancipation  of  three  mfllioui 
c^  people  from  the  degrading  chains  of  foreign  dominion,  is  the 
event  we  commemorate. 

^  Twentj^bur  years  have  this  day  elapsed,  since  these  United 
States  first  raised  the  standard  of  Liberty,  and  echoed  the  sfaouti 
of  Independence. 

^  Those  of  you,  who  were  then  reaping  the  iron  harvest  of 
the  inardal  field,  whose  bosoms  then  palpitated  for  the  honor 
of  America,  will,  at  this  time,  experience  a  renewal  of  all  that 
fovent  patriotism,  of  all  those  indescribable  emotions,  which 
dien  agitated  your  breasts.  As  for  us,  who  were  either  thea 
unborn,  or  not  &r  enough  advanced  beyond  the  threshold  of 
existence,  to  engage  in  the  grand  conflict  for  Liberty,  we  now 
most  cordially  unite  with  you  to  greet  the  retuni  of  this  joyooi 
anniversary,  to  welcome  the  return  of  the  day  that  gave  vm 
Freedom,  and  to  hail  the  rising  glories  of  our  country ! " 

That,  every  reader  will  say,  in  spite  of  its  grandiloquence,  in 
spite  of  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in  the  use  of  language,  such  m 
the  man  was  never  guilty  o^  is  a  splendid  exordium  for  a  boy 
of  sixteen  years. 

The  statement  of  the  subject,  as  in  ail  his  fiiture  speediest  is 
brie^  dear  and  simple :  "  On  occasicnis  like  this,  you  have 
hitherto  been  addressed,  fix>m  the  stage  " — he  means  the  plat- 
form — "  on  the  nature,  the  origin,  the  expediency  of  dvO  go* 
v^mmmit''  He  must  have  been  a  dose  observer  to  have  ar« 
rived,  at  so  early  an  age,  at  an  induction  so  general  and  trutfafuL 
"  The  field  of  political  speculation  has  here  been  explored  by 
persons  possessing  talents  to  which  the  speaker  of  the  day  cao 
have  no  pretensions.  Dedining  therefore,  a  dissertation  on  the 
prindples  of  dvil  polity" — ^wMch  he  pretty  dearly  understood, 
but  which  he  was  too  diffident  to  gSsc  as  the  topic  of  a  dis- 
course— "  jotk  will  indulge  me  in  slightly  sketdiing  those  eveoiMf 
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which  have  originated,  nurtured  and  raised  to  its  present  grand^ 
eur  this  new  empire." 

The  orator  now  proceeds  directly  to  his  argument,  in  whidi 
he  gives  a  succinct  history  of  the  country,  from  its  settlement 
to  the  dose  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  diction,  in  this 
part  of  the  performance,  by  no  means  equals  that  of  the  exor- 
dium :  ""  As  no  nation  on  the  globe  can  rival  us  in  the  rapidity 
of  our  growth,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
so  n<»ie,  perhaps,  ever  endured  greater  hardships  and  distresses^ 
than  the  people  of  this  country  previous  to  that  period. 

"  We  behold  a  feeble  band  of  colonists  engaged  in  the  ar- 
duous undertaking  of  a  new  settlement  in  the  wilds  of  North 
America.  Their  civil  liberty  being  mutilated,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religious  sentiments  denied  them,  in  the  land  dial 
gave  them  birth,  they  fled  their  country,  they  braved  the  dan- 
gers of  the  then  almost  unnavigated  ocean,  and  sought  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  an  asylum  from  the  iron  grasp  of  tyr- 
anny and  the  more  intolerable  scoui^e  of  ecclesiastical  perse- 
cution. 

^  But  gloomy,  indeed,  was  the  prospect  when  arrived  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  Scattered  in  detachments  along  a  coast  immensely  exten- 
sive, at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  from  their 
friends  on  the  eastern  continent,  they  were  exposed  to  all  those 
evils,  and  encountered  or  experienced  all  those  difficulties,  to 
which  human  nature  seemed  liable.  Destitute  of  convenient 
habitations,  the  indemenpies  of  the  seasons  harrassed  them,  the 
midnight  beasts  of  prey  prowled  terribly  around  them,  and  the 
more  portentous  yell  of  savage  fury  incessantly  assailed  them. 
But  the  9ame  undiminished  confidence  in  Almighty  Grod,  whicb 
prompted  the  first  settlers  of  this  country  to  forsake  the  un- 
friendly climes  of  Europe,  still  supported  them  under  all  their 
calamities,  and  inspired  them  with  fortitude  almost  divine. 
Having  a  glorious  issue  to  their  labors  now  in  prospect,  tiiey 
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diQerfiiUj  endured  the  rigon  of  the  dibate,  ponued  the  i 
age  beast  to  his  remotest  haunt,  and  stood,  undismayed,  in  the 
dismal  hour  of  Indian  battle. 

."  Scarcely  were  the  in&nt  settlements  freed  from  those  dan- 
gers, which  at  first  envircHied  them,  ere  the  clashing  interests  of 
France  and  Britain  inyolved  them  anew  in  war.  The  colonists 
were  now  destined  to  combat  with  well  appointed,  well  disciplined 
troops  from  Europe ;  and  the  horrors  of  the  tomahawk  and 
the  scalping  knife  were  again  renewed.  But  these  frowns  of 
fortune,  distressing  as  they  were,  had  been  met  without  a  si^^ 
and  endured  without  a  groan,  had  not  Great  Britain  presumj^ 
tuously  arrc^ated  to  herself  the  glory  of  yictories  achieyed  by 
American  militia.  Louisburg  must  be  taken,  Canada  attacked, 
and  a  frontier  of  more  than  one  thousand  miles  defended  by 
untutored  yeomanry,  while  the  honor  of  every  conquest  must 
be  ascribed  to  an  English  army. 

^  But  while  Great  Britain  was  thus  tyranically  stripping  her 
colonies  of  their  well-earned  laurels,  and  triumphantly  weaving 
them  into  the  stupendous  wreath  of  her  own  martial  glories, 
she  was  unwittmgly  teaching  them  to  value  themselves,  and 
effectually  to  resist,  on  a  future  day,  her  unjust  encroachments. 

"^  The  pitiful  tale  of  taxation  now  commenced — ^the  unhappy 
quarrel,  which  resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  British 
Empire,  has  here  its  origin. 

^  England,  now  triumphant  over  the  united  powers  of  France 
and  Spain,  is  determined  to  reduce  to  the  condition  of  slaves 
her  American  subjects. 

!^  We  might  now  display  the  l^slatures  of  the  several  States, 
tc^ther  with  the  general  congress,  petitioning,  praying,  remon- 
strating ;  and,  like  dutiful  subjects,  humbly  laying  their  griev- 
ances before  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could  exhibit 
a  British  parliament,  assiduously  devising  means  to  subjugate 
America,  disdaining  our  petitions,  trampling  on  our  rights,  and 
menadngly  telling  us,  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
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^ye  shall  he  slaves,^  We  could  mention  the  haughty,  tyranni- 
cal, perfidious  Gage,  at  the  head  of  a  standing  army ;  we  could 
show  our  brethren  attacked  and  slaughtered  at  Lexington ;  our 
property  plundered  and  destroyed  at  Concord !  Recollections 
can  still  pain  us,  with  the  spiral  flames  of  burning  Charlestown, 
the  agonizing  groans  of  aged  parents,  the  shi-ieks  of  widows^ 
orphans  and  infants ! 

"  hidelibly  impressed  on  our  memories,  still  lives  the  dis- 
mal scene  of  Bunker's  awful  mount,  the  grand  theatre  of  New 
England  bravery,  where  slaughter  stalked  grimly  triumphant ; 
where  relentless  Britain  saw  her  soldiers,  the  unhappy  instru- 
ments of  despotism,  &llen  in  heaps,  beneath  the  nervous  arm 
of  injured  freemen ! 

"There  the  great  Warren  fought,  and  there,  alas!  he  fell! 
Valumg  life  only  as  it  enabled  him  to  serve  his  country,  he 
freely  resigned  himself,  a  willing  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Lib- 
erty, and  now  lies  encircled  in  the  arms  of  glory : 

*' '  Peace  to  the  patriot's  shade— let  no  rade  blast 
Disturb  the  willow  that  nods  o'er  his  tomb ; 
Let  orphan  tears  bedew  his  sacred  am, 
And  faine's  load  trump  proclaim  the  heroes  name, 
Far  as  the  circuit  of  the  spheres  extends  I  *   . 

"  But,  haughty  Albion,  thy  reign  shall  soon  be  over.  Thou 
shalt  triumph  no  longer ;  thine  empire  already  reels  and  tot- 
ters ;  thy  laurel  even  now  begins  to  wither  and  thy  fame  de- 
cay. Thou  hast,  at  length,  roused  the  indignation  of  an  insulted 
people ;  thine  oppressions  they  deem  no  longer  tolerable. 

"  The  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  has  now  arrived,  and  America^ 
manfully  " — the  young  orator  does  not  now  r^ard  America 
personified  a  female — "  manfully  springing  fi-om  the  torturing 
&ngs  of  the  British  lion,  now  rises  majestic  in  the  pride  oiher 
sovereignty" — ^now  he  does — "  and  bids  her  Eagle  elevate  his 
wings! 

"  The  solenan  Declaration  of  Independence  is  now  pronounced, 
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amidst  crowds  of  admiring  citizens,  by  the  supreme  councQ  of 
ihe  nation,  and  received  with  the  unbounded  plaudits  of  a  grate- 
ful people !  That  was  the  hour  when  heroism  was  proved— 
when  the  souls  of  men  were  tried ! 

** It  was  then,  ye  venerable  patriots" — ^he  here  addresses  the 
TCvolutionary  soldiers  present — ^^  it  was  then  you  lifted  the  in- 
dignant arm,  and  unitedly  swore  to  be  free !  Despising  such 
toys  as  subjugated  empires,  you  then  'knew  no  middle  fortune 
between  liberty  and  death ! 

"  Firmly  relying  on  the  protection  of  Heaven,  unwarped  in  the 
resolution  you  had  taken,  you  then,  undaunted,  met,  engaged, 
defeated  the  gigantic  power  of  Britain,  and  rose  triumphant 
over  the  agressions  of  your  enemies ! 

"  Trenton,  Princeton,  Bennington  and  Saratoga  were  the  suc- 
cessive theatres  of  your  victories,  and  the  utmost  bounds  of 
creation  are  the  limits  of  your  fame !  The  sacred  fire  of  free- 
dom, then  enkindled  in  your  breasts,  shall  be  perpetuated 
through  the  long  descent  of  future  ages,  and  bum,  with  undi- 
minished fervor,  in  the  bosom  of  millions  yet  unborn ! 

"  Finally,  to  close  the  sanguinary  conflict,  to  grant  America 
the  blessings  of  an  honorable  peace,  and  clothe  her  heroes  with 
laurels,  Comwallis,  at  whose  feet  the  kings  and  princes  of  Asia 
have  since  thrown  their  diadems,  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  sword  of  Washington ! " 

The  faults  of  this  portion  of  the  address,  in  point  of  style, 
are  certainly  very  numerous ;  but  the  most  critical  reader  will 
see  the  most  clearly  its  intrinsic  excellencies.  The  faults  are 
not  those  of  a  weak  mind,  but  of  a  mind  of  powerful  and  in- 
dependent thought  The  thoughts,  in  feet,  are,  or  rather  were 
then,  quite  original  and  apposite  to  the  occasion ;  but  the  ex- 
pression, like  that  of  all  young  writers,  is  rendered  less  forcible 
oy  a  boyish  attempt  at  too  great  strength. 

The  second  division  of  the  discourse,  which  introduces  the 
subject  of  our  national  polity,  a  topic,  which,  in  the  introd  o- 
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tion,  the  author  had  modestlj  declined,  is  characterized  by  • 
more  sober  style  of  thinking  and  a  less  bombasdc  dictioD, 
though  the  general  tenor  of  it  is  still  too  dazzling  and  senti* 
mental :  ("  The  great  drama  is  now  completed ;  our  Indepen- 
dence is  now  acknowledged ;  and  the  hopes  of  our  enemies  are 
blasted  forever.  Columbia  is  now  seated  in  the  Forum  of  n». 
tions ;  and  the  empires  of  the  world  are  amazed  at  the  blight 
efiulgence  of  her  glory.  J 

^  Thus,  friends  and  citizens,  did  the  kind  hand  of  ovemiling 
Providence  conduct  us,  through  toils,  £itigues  and  dangers,  to 
Independence  and  Peace.  If  piety  be  the  rational  exarcise  of 
the  human  soul,  if  religion  be  not  a  chimera,  and  if  the  vestiges 
of  heavenly  assistance  are  clearly  traced  in  those  events  which 
mark  the  annals  of  our  Nation,  it  becomes  us,  on  this  day,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  things  which  have  been  done  for  ua^ 
to  render  the  tribute  of  unfeigned  thanks  to  that  God,  who  su- 
perintends the  universe,  and  holds  aloft  the  scale  that  weighs 
the  destinies  of  nations. 

"  The  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war  did  not  aooom- 
plish  [he  means,  constitute^  or  compUte]  the  entire  achievements 
of  our  countrymen.  Their  military  character  was  then,  indeed, 
sufficiently  established ;  but  the  time  was  coming  which  should 
show  their  political  sagacity — their  ability  to  govern  them*' 
selves. 

^  No  sooner  was  peace  restored  with  England  (the  first  grand 
article  of  which  was  the  acknowedgment  of  our  Independence) 
than  the  old  system  of  confederation,  dictated,  at  first,  by  ne- 
cessity, and  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  the  moment,  was  found 
inadequate  to  the  government  of  an  extensive  empire.  Under 
a  full  conviction  of  this,  we  then  saw  the  people  of  these  states 
engaged  in  a  transaction  which  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  ap- 
proximation  towards  human  perfection  the  political  world  ever 
witnessed,  and  which,  perhaps,  will  forever  stand  in  the  histc»:y 
of  mankind  without  a  parallel.    A  great  Republic,  composed. 
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at  Afferent  states,  whose  interests  in  all  reqwots  ooold  not  be 
perfectly  compatible,  then  came  deliberately  forward,  discarded 
one  system  of  government  and  adopted  another,  without  the 
loss  of  one  man's  blood. 

''There  is  not  a  single  government  now  existing  in  Europe, 
which  is  not  based  in  usurpation,  and  established,  if  establislMd 
at  all,  by  the  sacrifice  of  thousands.  But,  in  the  adoption  of 
odr  present  system  of  jurisprudence,  we  see  the  powers  neoe^ 
sary  for  government  voluntarily  flowing  from  the  pe(^e,  their 
only  proper  origin,  and  directed  to  the  public  good,  their  only 
pr(^>er  object 

*^  With  peculiar  propriety,  we  may  now  Mdtate  ourselves 
on  that  happy  form  of  mixed  government  under  whidi  we  liva 
The  advantages  resulting  to  the  citizens  of  the  Union  are  utterly 
incalculable ;  and  the  day  when  it  was  received  by  a  minority 
of  the  States  shall  stand  <»  the  catalogue  of  American  anniver 
saries  second  to  none  but  the  birthday  of  Independence. 

^  In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  our  present  system  of 
government,  and  the  virtuous  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  a  Washington  and  an  Adams,  we  are  this  day 
in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  while  war  devastates  Europe.  We 
can  now  sit  down  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  olive,  ^Hiile  her 
cities  blaze,  her  streams  run  purple  with  blood,  and  her  fields 
glitter  with  a  forest  of  bayonets.  The  citizens  of  America  can 
Ais  day  throng  the  temples  of  freedom,  and  renew  their  oatiis 
of  fealty  to  independence,  while  Holland,  our  once  sister  Re- 
public, is  erased  from  the  catalogue  of  nations ;  while  Venice  is 
destroyed,  Italy  ravaged,  and  Switzerland — the  once  happy,  the 
once  united,  the  once  flourishing  Switzerland — ^lies  bleeding  at 
every  pore ! 

"No  ambitious  foe  dares  now  invade  our  country.  No 
standing  army  now  endangers  our  liberty.  Our  Commeroe, 
though  subject  in  some  degree  to  the  depredations  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  is  extended  from  pole  to  pole ;  our  Navy, 
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though  just  emergiDg  from  noDrezistence,  shall  soon  voudi  for 
the  safety  of  our  merchantmen,  and  bear  the  thunder  of  free- 
dom around  the  ball.  Fair  Science,  too,  holds  her  gentle  em- 
pire amongst  us,  and  almost  innumerable  altars  are  raised  to 
her  divinity,  from  Brunswick  to  Florida.  Yale,  Providence, 
and  Harvard,  now  grace  our  land ;  and  Dartmouth,  towering 
majestic  above  the  groves  which  encircle  her,  now  inscribes  her 
glory  on  the  registers  of  &me.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  those 
oriental  stars  of  literature,  shall  now  be  outshone  by  the  bright 
sun  of  American  science,  which  displays  his  broad  drcumfer- 
ence  in  unedipsed  radiance ! " 

Such  is  the  second  division  of  this  interesting  speech,  and  the 
reader  will  no  doubt  say,  or  be  ready  to  admit,  that,  after  so 
many  very  sober  and  sensible  paragraphs,  so  grandiloquent  and 
turgid  a  termination  is  an  unwished-for  blemish. 

The  orator  now  proceeds  to  pay  a  passing  tribute,  if  not  more 
than  a  passing  tribute,  perhaps  a  premeditated  debt  of  gratitude, 
to  the  heroes  of  the  revolution :  "  Pleasing,  indeed^  were  it 
here  to  dilate  on  the  future  grandeur  of  America ;  but  we  for- 
bear, and  pause  for  a  moment  to  drop  the  tear  of  affection  over 
the  graves  of  our  departed  warriors.  Their  names  should  be 
mentioned  on  evei^  anniversary  of  Independence,  that  the  youth 
of  each  successive  generation  may  learn  not  to  value  life,  when 
held  in  oompetitiou  with  their  country's  safety. 

"  Wooster,  Montgomery,  and  Mercer  fell  bravely  in  battle, 
and  their  ashes  are  now  entombed  on  the  fields  that  witnessed 
their  valor.  Let  theur  exertions  in  our  country's  cause  be  re- 
membered, while  liberty  has  an  advocate,  and  gratitude  has  a 
place  in  the  human  heart 

"  Greene,  the  immortal  hero  of  the  Carolinas,  has  since  gone 
down  to  the  grave,  loaded  with  honors,  and  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  The  courageous  Putnam  has  long 
slept  with  hb  Others,  and  Sullivan  and  Qlley,  New  Hamp 
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shire's  veteran  sons,  are  no  more  remembered  among  the 
living. 

^With  hearts  penetrated  by  unutterable  grief,  we  are  at 
length  constrained  to  ask,  where  is  our  Washington  ?  where  the 
hero  who  led  us  to  victory  1  where  the  man  who  gave  us  free- 
dom 1  where  is  he,  who  headed  our  feeble  army,  when  destruc- 
tion threatened  us,  who  came  upon  our  enemies  like  the  storms 
of  winter,  and  scattered  them  like  leaves  before  the  Borean 
blast?  Where,  O!  my  country!  is  thy  political  savior? 
Where,  O !  humanity  !  thy  fitvorite  son  ? 

'^The  solemnity  of  this  assembly,  the  lamentations  of  the 
American  people,  will  answer,  ^Alas !  he  is  now  no  more — ^the 
mighty  is  &llen!' 

"  Yes,  Americans,  Washington  is  gone !  He  is  now  con- 
signed to  dust,  and  sleeps  in  *dull,  cold  marble!' 

"  The  man  who  never  felt  a  wound  but  when  it  pierced  his 
country— he  who  never  groaned  but  when  freedom  bled — ^is 
now  f^ever  silent ! 

"Wrapped  in  the  shroud  of  death,  the  dark  dominions  of  the 
grave  long  since  received  him,  and  he  rests  in  undisturbed  re- 
pose !  Vain  were  the  attempt  to  express  our  loss — ^vam  the 
attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  our  souls  1  Though  months 
have  rolled  away,  since  his  spirit  left  this  terrestrial  orb,  and 
sought  the  shining  worlds  on  high,  yet  the  sad  event  is  still  re- 
membered with  increased  sorrow.  The  hoary-headed  patriot 
of  '76  still  tells  the  mournful  story  to  the  listening  in&nt,  till  the 
loss  of  his  country  touches  his  heart,  and  patriotism  fires  his 
breast.  The  aged  matron  still  laments  the  loss  of  the  num, 
beneath  whose  banners  her  husband  has  fought,  or  her  son  has 
&llen«  At  the  name  of  Washington,  the  sympathetic  tear  still 
glistens  in  the  eye  of  every  youthful  hero.  Nor  does  the  ten- 
der sigh  yet  cease  to  heave  the  Mr  bosom  of  Columbia's 
daughters : 
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*Farew6l1,  0  Washington,  a  longfarew«111 
-    Tbj  country's  tears  embalm  thy  memory ; 
Thy  virtaes  challenge  immortality, 
Impressed  on  grateful  hearts,  thy  name  shall  llye, 
Till  dissolution's  deluge  drown  the  world.* " 

Having  paid  his  regards  to  the  dead,  he  now  turns  his  atte& 
tion  to  the  living :  "  Although  we  must  feel  the  keenest  aor 
row,  at  the  demise  of  our  Washington,  yet  we  console  oui> 
selves  with  the  reflection,  that  his  virtuous  compatriot,  his 
worthy  successor,  the  firm,  the  wise,  the  inflexible  Adams,  still 
survives.  Elevated  by  the  voice  of  his  country  to  the  supreme 
executive  magistracy,  he  constantly  adheres  to  her  essential  in- 
terests, and  with  steady  hand  draws  the  disguising  vail  from 
the  intrigues  of  foreign  enemies,  and  the  plots  of  domestic 
foes. 

"  Having  the  honor  of  America  always  in  view,  never  fear 
ing,  when  wisdom  dictates,  to  stem  the  impetuous  torrent  of 
popular  resentment,  he  stands  amid  the  fluctuations  of  party  and 
the  explosions  of  Action,  unmoved  as  Atlas, 

*  While  storms  and  tempests  thmider  on  its  brow, 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  his  feet*" 

The  external  relations  of  the  United  States,  and  the  "  foreign 
policy"  of  the  orator,  are  next  set  off  with  uncommon  spirit 
"  Yet  all  the  vigilance  of  our  Executive,  and  all  the  wisdom  of 
our  Congress,  have  not  been  suflident  to  prevent  the  country 
from  being,  in  some  -degree,  agitated  by  the  convulsions  of 
Europe.  But  why  shall  every  quarrel  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  interest  us  in  its  issue  ?  Why  shall  the  rise  or  de- 
pression of  every  party  there  produce  here  a  corresponding  vi- 
bration 1  Was  this  continent  designed  as  a  mere  satellite  to 
the  other?  Has  not  nature  here  wrought  all  her  operations  on 
her  broadest  scale  1  Where  are  the  Mississippis  and  tJie  Am- 
azons, the  Alleghanies  and  the  Andes  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
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that  it  was  designed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  nobler  moe  of  meo, 
possessing  a  superior  form  of  government^  superior  patriotism, 
superior  talents,  and  superior  virtues. 

"  Let  the  nations  of  the  East  vainly  waste  theur  strength  in 
destroying  each  other.  Let  them  aspire  at  oonquest)  and  eon- 
tend  for  dominion,  till  their  ccmdnent  is  drenched  in  blood. 
But  let  none,  however  elated  by  victory,  however  prood  of 
triumph,  ever  presume  to  intrude  oa  the  neutral  position  as- 
sumed by  our  country." 

The  speaker,  though  at  that  time  not  an  enemy  to  "Rnglmwl^ 
aUowed  himself  to  &11  into  the  popular  style  of  remark  in  his 
allusion  to  that  country ;  but  for  France,  it  seems,  then  in  the 
midst  of  her  revolution,  he  had  no  affection.  Both  sides  of  the 
Republic,  in  fiict,  the  Directory  and  the  "  Pilgrim  of  Egypt^" 
were  alike  worthy  of  his  rebuke :  "^  Britain,  twice  humbled  for 
her  aggressions,  has  at  length  been  taught  to  respeet  us.  But 
France,  once  our  ally,  has  dared  to  insult  us !  She  has  viola- 
ted her  treaty  obligations — she  has  depredated  our  commerce 
—  she  has  abused  our  government,  and  riveted  the  chains  of 
bondage  on  our  unhappy  fellow-dtizens !  Not  content  with 
ravaging  and  depopulating  the  fidrest  countries  of  Europe ;  not 
yet  satiated  with  the  contortions  of  expiring  republics,  the 
convulsive  agonies  of  subjugated  nations,  and  the  groans  of  her 
own  slaughtered  citizens — she  has  spouted  her  fury  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  United  States  have 
alniost  been  attacked  in  our  harbors  I  When  we  have  de- 
manded reparation,  she  has  told  us,  'Give  us  your  money  and 
we  will  give  you  peace.'  Mighty  nation !  Magnanimous  re- 
public !  Let  her  fil  her  cofiers  from  tliose  towns  and  cities 
which  she  has  plundered,  and  grant  peace,  if  i^e  can,  to  the 
shades  of  those  millions  whose  death  she  has  caused. 

"  But  Columbia  stoops  not  to  tyrants;  her  spirit  will  never 
cringe  to  France ;  neither  a  superdlious,  five-headed  Directory, 
VOL.  I.  D 
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A»  the  ftlglrim  of  i%yp^  will  ever  dictate  terms  t6  sovWfeign 
America.  The  thunder  of  our  cannon  shall  insure  the  perform^ 
ttioe  of  our  treaties,  and  fulminate  destruction  on  Frenchmen, 
till  the  ocean  is  crimsoned  with  blood,  and  gorged  with 
pirates!" 

The  peroration  iy[  a  discourse,  according  to  the  rhetoricsana, 
should  at  least  never  be  feeble,  but  respectably  able  and  even 
dignified,  if  not  strong.  The  college  orator  seemed  to  know 
ttie  virtue  of  this  rule.  Taking  the  popular  side  of  the  French 
question,  as  it  then  stood,  he  closes  his  performance  widi  con- 
^derable  emphasis  of  style,  and  doubtless  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  his  then  splendid  voice :  "  It  becomes  us,  on  whom  the 
defence  of  our  country  will  ere  long  devolve,  this  day  most 
seriously  to  reflect  on  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us.  Our  an- 
cestors bravely  snatched  expiring  liberty  from  the  grasp  of 
Britain,  whose  touch  is  poison.  Shall  we  now  consign  it  to 
France,  whose  embrace  is  deaA  ?  We  have  seen  our  Fa&crs^ 
m  the  days  of  our  country's  trouble,  assume  the  rough  habili- 
ments of  war,  and  seek  the  hostile  field.  Too  full  of  sorrow 
to  speak,  we  have  seen  them  wave  a  last  farewell  to  a  discon- 
sdate,  a  woe-stung  family.  We  have  seen  them  return,  worn 
down  with  fatigue,  and  scarred  with  wounds ;  or  we  have  seen 
them,  perhaps,  no  more.  For  us  they  fought — for  us  they  bled 
*— for  us  they  conquered.  Shall  we,  their  descendants,  now 
basely  disgrace  our  lineage,  and  pusillanimously  disclaim  thd 
legacy  bequeathed  to  us  1  Shall  we  pronounce  the  sad  vale, 
diction  to  fi-eedom  and  immortal  liberty  on  the  altars  our 
Withers  have  raised  to  her  ?  No !  The  response  of  the  nation 
is, '  No ! '  Let  it  be  registered  in  the  archives  of  Heaven. 
Ere  the  religion  we  profess,  and  the  privileges  we  enjoy,  are 
Bacrifioed  at  the  shrine  of  despots  and  demagogues  —  let  th^ 
sons  of  Europe  be  vassals ;  let  her  hosts  of  nations  be  a  vast 
oongregation  of  slaves;  but  let  us,  who  are  this  day  free,  whose 
hearts  are  yet  unappalled,  and  whose  right  arms  are  yet  nerved 
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jBr  wsTy  anemUe  before  the  hallowed  temple  of  American 
freedom,  and  swear,  to  the  God  of  our  Others,  to  preeerve  U 
secure,  or  die  at  its  portal ! " 

Such,  then,  is  the  first  orati(xi  of  Daniel  Webeter ;  and  it 
will  furnish  a  lesson  of  great  value  to  every  young  man,  wlw 
will  take  the  pains  to  study  it  carefiilly,  and  compare  it,  aa  to 
style  and  thought,  with  the  orator^s  most  able  and  celebrated 
eSariA,  To  young  men,  whose  opinion  of  their  own  abilitieB  is 
raised  too  high,  it  will  clearly  show,  that  even  Webster,  at  their 
age,  could  write  bombast  and  empty  declamation;  and  that 
they,  unless  more  than  his  equal,  in  the  native  endowments  of 
their  minds,  are  probably  the  authors,  when  they  write  whflt 
they  and  their  admirers  most  admire,  of  still  more  empty  deo- 
lamation,  and  a  yet  more  sonorous  bombast.  To  young  men, 
who  have  a  modest  opinion  oi  their  own  talents,  and  who  are 
disposed  to  be  discouraged  by  the  &ults  they  witness  in  them* 
selves,  this  oration  will  show,  that  the  greatest  orator  of  Am^«- 
ka,  and  the  greatest  mind  of  the  flge,  could  indite  puerilities 
when  himself  a  boy. 

Hiis  first  effoTty  however,  is  not  to  be  disparaged  too  fiur. 
Without  any  disparagement,  but  leib  without  remark  to  make 
its  own  impression,  it  might  induce  a  superficial  reader  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  talents  of  the  college  junior  were  overrated  by 
his  early  friends,  or  that  his  inature  productions  have  reflected 
an  unreal  splendor  upon  the  promise  of  his  youth.  We  are 
inclined,  indeed,  to  glorify  every  peculiarity,  if  not  every  act, 
of  the  unripe  youtA,  if  they  are  subsequently  the  peculiari- 
ties and  customary  acts  <^  the  great  and  celebrated  man«  Still, 
afUar  viewing  the  matter  on  both  sides,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that,  while  the  diction  of  this  performance  is  exceedingly 
|||}lty,  its  &ults  are  those  of  a  very  vigorous  mind ;  and  that 
the  strength  of  the  thoughts,  regarded  individually,  and  their 
(comprehensiveness  taken  as  a  whole,  are  clearly  the  attributes 
^  a  person,  whose  life  was  not  to  be  measured  by  it»  years. 
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If  the  phflosophical  reader,  who  wishes  to  study  the  character 
of  the  man  in  the  characteristics  of  the  boy,  will  ti-ace  out  the 
thought  of  the  speech,  and  make  a  sketch  of  its  topics,  he  will 
see  many  proofs,  that  the  elements  of  the  great  orator  existed 
from  the  first  He  will  see  that  the  general  plan  of  the  oradon 
is  very  good,  and  even  skillful ;  that  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment is  natural  in  itself  and  well  managed  ;  that  the  allusions 
to  history,  as  well  as  those  made  to  passing  events,  indicate  a 
wide-reaching  mind ;  that  that  mind,  indeed,  was  not  customa* 
rily  occupied  with  the  trivial  concerns  immediately  about  it^ 
but  going  out,  even  then,  to  think  upon,  to  study,  to  compre- 
hend, the  world.  If  Daniel  Webster,  at  any  time  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  ever  saw  this  juvenile  eflfort,  it  must  have 
made  him  smile ;  for  in  his  present  style,  the  style  of  his  best 
days,  every  weakness  in  his  early  composition  has  become  a 
power,  and  in  the  place  of  nearly  every  blemish  he  has  left  a 
grace. 

During  his  fourth  year  in  college,  he  studied  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy, Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Law  of  Nations.  These 
studies  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  mind.  They 
suited  his  taste ;  and  his  masterly  reason  and  penetration  were 
equal  to  their  utmost  demands.  "What  an  interesting  specta- 
cle, to  witness  even  in  imagination  Daniel  Webster  sounding 
the  depths  and  measuring  the  heights  and  breadths  of  the  hu- 
man mind  by  entering  into  and  studying  his  own  !  Was  there 
ever  a  mind  more  worthy  of  being  made  the  example,  the  par- 
agon, of  the  general  mind  of  man  1  Was  there  ever  a  man 
better  able  to  fathom,  and  survey,  and  comprehend  whatever 
is  comprehended  in  the  mind  1  Plato  and  Aristotle  devoted 
their  lives  to  this  science  of  sciences ;  and  their  researches  have 
ever  since  been,  to  all  nations,  the  groundwork  of  what  is  knolil 
in  this  department  of  knowledge ;  but  neither  Aristotle,  with 
his  subtle  logic,  nor  Plato,  of  sublime  and  universal  genius,  was 
better  qualified  by  nature  to  go  down  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
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Ms  iDoomparably  proiS>and  and  important  study,  and  discover 
in  it  everything  tbat  can  be  discovered,  understood,  or  known. 
We  have  not  the  proo^  however,  that  young  Webster  under- 
tooit  the  study  with  any  zeal  that  could  promise  to  make  a  phi- 
losopher  of  the  highest  grade.  Long  before  he  came  to  it,  he 
had  marked  out  a  course  of  life,  which  called  him  to  other 
studies  more  closely  related  to  the  profession  of  his  choice.  It 
was  for  thb  reason,  that,  while  he  was  quite  equal,  if  not  more 
tlian  equal,  in  metaphysical  pursuits,  to  any  student  ever  con- 
nected with  his  collie,  his  preeminence  was  altc^ether  more 
decided  in  the  department  of  natural  and  international  law. 
Here,  as  in  oratory,  he  had  no  competitor.  By  universal  con 
cession,  he  was  solitary  and  alone.  No  class-mate  pretended 
to  be  his  equal.  Mastering  the  elements  of  moral  science  suf 
ficiently  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  this,  broadest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  legal  studies,  and  acquiring  enough  of  the  philo^ 
ophy  of  mind  to  teach  him  how  to  build,  he  read  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  of  Nations  with  all  possible  diligence,  with  a  con- 
centration of  all  his  fikculties,  and  reared  a  superstructure  such 
as  had  never,  in  that  institution,  been  reared  before.  Indeed, 
it  is  questionable  whether  a  mere  student  in  college,  in  this 
oountiy  or  in  any  other,  was  ever  more  thoroughly  read  in  this 
science,  or  understood  its  principles  so  well. 

His  chief  study,  neverthless,  was  sdll  oratory ;  and  to  this 
end  he  read  history,  poetry,  and  general  literature  with  increas- 
ii^  appetite  and  success.  He  was  constantly  graspmg  after 
and  trying  to  understand  the  great  practical  questions  of  the 
day.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything 
pertaining  to  his  country's  annals,  from  the  first  landing  at 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  to  the  Revolution,  and  from  the 
Bevolution  to  bis  own  time.  He  looked  with  almost  a  man's 
mind  upon  the  external  relations  of  the  country,  and  compre- 
hended the  bearings  of  other  governments  upon  it,  and  saw  what 
its  own  policy,  as  dictated  by  its  history  and  position,  ought  to 
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be.  He  studied  other  countries,  their  origin  and  progrew^ 
their  relative  position  in  the  fkmilj  of  nations,  their  domestio 
policies  and  external  views,  their  manners,  their  customs,  and 
their  laws.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  pursued  aiid  mastered  diese 
subjects  as  ho  did  in  after  life ;  but  he  began  to  look  in  tiioee 
directions,  and  to  keep  his  mind  upon  such  topics,  as  those  to 
which  he  was  most  inclined ;  and  his  knowledge,  as  well  as  his 
judgment,  in  all  subjects  of  this  nature,  was  fer  above  what 
could  have  been  expected  of  a  youth  but  a  few  mcmths 
beyond  his  eighteenth  year. 

The  oration,  to  which  some  attention  has  been  given,  had 
raised  him  as  a  speaker  incomparably  above  the  level  of  his 
class-mates;  and  now,  in  his  senior  year,  he  was  called  upon, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  class,  and  by  the  general  desire 
of  the  college,  to  come  before  the  public  in  another  perform- 
ance decidedly  more  difficult  of  success.  A  senior,  who  had 
been  a  &vorite  in  the  institution  for  some  time,  had  died ;  a 
very  deep  and  general  sensation  had  been  produced ;  and  an 
orator  was  demanded,  who,  while  he  should  speak  of  the  deceased 
as  a  brother  of  his  own  band,  should  also  have  the  ability,  not 
Bkely  to  be  possessed  by  a  college  student,  to  rise  to  a  levd 
of  the  feeling  caused  by  a  sudden  and  lamented  death.  On 
any  other  occasion,  an  intelligent  and  generous  audience  are  al- 
ways prepared  to  make  every  allowance  for  those  extrava- 
gances of  style,  which  seem  to  be  the  common  characteristio 
of  all  youthful  speakers ;  but  death,  and  particularly  the  death 
of  a  promising  young  man,  just  in  the  primrose  path  of  hope, 
is  too  serious  a  thing  to  admit  of  being  treated  in  a  very  faulty 
manner.  It  is  the  daily  habit  of  students  to  write  exercises 
that  are  exercises  simply ;  they  write  unreal  declamations  on 
unreal  subjects,  with  a  settled  consciousness,  that  their  hearers 
will  regard  them  barely  as  juvenile  imitations  of  realities ;  and 
they  are  apt  to  form  their  style  of  writing,  and  of  speaking, 
after  an  ideal,  imaginative,  unreal  standard.     Here,  however. 
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W)i»  a  real  events  an  event  (^leal  soitow,  which  had  tikin  hoU 

Qf  the  hearts  of  all  interestecL  No  pretensuxif  no  show,  no  im- 
itation,  will  now  axaswer.  No  sdnxd-boy  declamation  will  meet 
the  occasion.  What  is  to  be  said  must  be  saidin  earnest^  fiom 
the  heart,  in  a  natural,  truthful,  real  manner.  Who,  then,  of 
all  the  students  of  that  ooU^e,  is  qualified  to  stand  up  before 
a  critical  audience,  sensitiye  by  education,  and  saddened  by  00 
sudden  and  so  positive  an  affliction  1  On  whom  was  every  eya 
to  turn  as  the  person  most  fit,  peiiiaps  as  the  only  person  fit, 
for  the  difficult  and  melancholy  duty  1  There  can  be  but  ona 
answer.  The  dioice  must  &11,  as  it  did  fall,  on  Daniel  Web* 
ster ;  and,  according  to  the  traditions  still  existing,  the  eulogy 
pronounced  by  him,  at  this  time,  was  £ir  beyond  the  expectik 
tlons  of  those,  who  had  heard  him  frequently  on  other  subjeote. 
He  seemed  to  have  completely  thrown  off  the  boy  and  put  on 
t^e  man.  He  ^tered,  witli  all  his  soul,  into  the  reality  of  tha 
general  sorrow.  No  ambitious  soariog,  no  reaching  after  &r- 
fet(^ed  thoughts,  no  extravagance  of  expression,  none  of  his 
ordinary  grandiloquence,  appeared  to  have  been  left  upon  hmi, 
or  about  him.  With  the  amplidty  of  real  feeling,  and  with 
tiie  soberness  and  pathos  of  actual  life,  he  proceeded  directly  to 
his  moumfiil  task,  and  spoke  with  the  fervor  and  eloquence  of 
a  master.  His  success  was  unbounded.  During  the  deliveryi 
the  iaill  of  a  pin  could  have  been  heard  at  any  moment ;  a 
dense  audience  were  carried  entirely  away  and  kept  spell* 
bound  by  the  magic  of  his  voice  and  manner ;  and  when  he  sat 
down,  he  left  a  thousand  people  wee^^ng  real  tears  over  a 
heart-felt  sorrow.  It  is  reported,  that  there  was  not  a  dry  ey« 
Vx  all  the  vast  congregation,  which  the  event  and  the  fiuod 
of  the  oratc»r  had  brought  together.  It  is  also  said,  on  goo4 
^thority,  that,  for  years  after  he  left  eoUege,  parts  <^  l3m 
eulogy  were  frequently  spoken  on  the  stage  ^r  dQc)aQEUitii<W^ 
and  seldom  without  drawing  tears. 

A  few' months  more,  and  the  time  arrived,  the  pe^o^  ^Al$ 
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gietttest  interest  and  moment,  when  the  student  was  to  leave 
the  classic  halls  of  his  coU^e,  and  try  his  fortunes  in  the  world. 
Twenty-eight  young  men,  who  had  studied  and  recited  witb 
him  daily  for  four  years,  were  to  go  out  with  him.  It  is  na/bar 
ral  that  the  reader  should  wish  to  know  who  those  twenty-eigbt 
young  men  were,  as,  by  looking  at  the  list,  it  may  be  seen 
how  nearly  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  dass  was 
approached,  in  after  life,  by  any  other  of  the  number.  Ih© 
list  is,  of  course,  still  preserved  on  ^  books  of  the  institution  ; 
and  it  is  here  presented  as  it  has  been  giyen  by  the  coll^  to 
the  pubhc:  "Alpheus  Baker,  James  Henry  Bingham,  Lem- 
uel Bliss,  Daniel  CampbeD,  John  Dutton,  William  Farrar, 
Habyah  Weld  Fuller,  Charles  Gilbert,  Elisha  Hotchkiss,  Ab- 
ner  Howe,  Ebenezer  Jones,  David  Jewett,  Jos^h  Kimbail, 
Sanford  Kingsbury,  Aaron  Loveland,  Simeon  Lyman,  Thomas 
Abbott  Merrill,  Josiah  Noyes,  John  Nye,  Daniel  Parker,  Na* 
thaniel  Shattuck,  Elisha  Smith,  William  Coit  Smith,  Asahel 
Stone,  Matthew  Taylor,  Caleb  Jewett  Tenney,  Samuel  Upham, 
and  Jabez  B.  Whitaker. 

These  were  his  classinates.  All  these  pursued  the  same 
studies,  under  the  same  teachers,  in  the  same  college.  Around 
each  of  them,  and  all  of  them,  were  the  hopes  of  par^its  and 
professors ;  each  and  all  of  them  engaged  an  interest,  a  feelk^, 
that  always  accompanies  young  men  at  school,  and  goes  out 
predicting  their  future  eminence  before  they  have  left  the  walls 
of  the  institution ;  each  and  all  of  them  gave  to  their  friends^ 
and  to  those  who  knew  them  at  home,  different  degrees  of 
hope,  but  in  every  case  sufficient  to  make  them  prominent  in 
the  places  where  their  parents  and  friends  resided.  But,  with 
<xie  or  two  exceptions,  which  of  their  names,  would  have  been 
known  at  this  day,  had  they  not  been  called  out  by  the  unequaled 
greatness,  by  the  unbounded  celebrity,  by  the  universal  fame  of 
him,  who  was  known  to  them  simply  as  their  dass-mate,  Daniel 
Websterl 
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^On  oommenoem^t  day,  Daniel  Webster,  fltaogdy  d«vi» 
^aag  fiom  his  costomiuy  tc^ica,  pioQcniiioed  an  oration  coii- 
naoted  with  natural  adenoe.  The  obIj  reliable  notice  of  this 
performance,  now  extant,  ia  contained  hi  a  memob  made  bj 
Pio£  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  of  a  journey  he  took  in  the  aom- 
mer  of  1801,  through  portions  of  New  Ebgland.  He  Tiaited 
Dartmouth ;  and  on  his  way  there,  he  fell  in  with  the  &ther 
of  the  under-graduate :  ^  In  passing  fix>m  Maaaadhuaetta  over 
the  mountains  of  New  Hampahire,  I  lodged  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  house  of  a  fiu-mer,  the  &ther  of  the  H<m.  Daniel  Web- 
st^.  The  old  gentleman  came  over  to  the  tavern  in  the  monr 
ing  and  chatted  for  half  an  hour.  Among  other  things,  he  aaid 
that  he  had  a  son  at  Dartmouth,  who  was  about  to  take  hia 
bachelor's  d^ree.  The  &ther  was  large  in  frame,  high-breaated 
and  broad-mouldered,  and,  like  his  son,  had  heavy  eyebrows. 
Bo  was  an  ai&ble  man,  of  sound  sense  and  considerable  infor- 
mation, and  expressed  a  wish  that  I  might  be  acquainted  with 
his  son,  of  whom,  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  he  was  proud.** 
Who  could  blame  him? 

The  speech  is  alluded  to,  by  the  v^ierable  Professor,  in  the 
briefest  manner :  "  At  the  Dartmouth  Commencement,  Gen. 
Eaton,  of  eccentric  jaemory,  was  the  marshal  of  the  day,  and 
was  unceasing  in  busying  himself  about  the  order  of  the  pro- 
cession to  the  diurch,  giving  to  each  graduate,  of  every  college, 
the  place  due  to  his  seniority.  Among  the  speakers  was  young 
Daniel  Webster.  Little  dreaming  of  his  future  career  in  law, 
eloquence,  and  statesmanship,  he  pronounced  a  discourse  on  the 
recent  discoveries  in  chemiatry,  especially  those  of  Lavoisier, 
then  newly  made  public." 

It  is  not  so  certain  what  was  the  character  of  the  young  man'a 
dreams,  notwithstanding  this  singular  selection  of  a  subject 
He  knew,  he  must  have  known,  by  his  previous  success  in 
speaking,  and  by  what  his  heart  told  him,  that  he  was  to  be  an 
orator,  and  that  oratory  was  to  be  to  him  the  art  of  arti,  the 
VOL.  I.  D*  6 
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j^rent  study  and  baaioeBsofliis  life,  Ms  Inghway  to  honor.  But 
he  shrunk,  as  when  a  school-boj  at  Exeter,  fixmi  the  first  great 
oooaaion,  where  he  was  to  prove,  or  should  have  proved,  the 
nature  and  grandeur  of  his  tal^t 

If  tiiis  is  not  the  solution  of  the  question,  it  may  be  found  in 
4iie  &ct,  that,  at  the  same  eommenoement,  he  had  had  anodier 
duty  to  perform,  which  had  given  him  a  better  scope  for  ex- 
erting himsdf  in  his  great  vocation.  The  most  numerous  and 
creditable  society  of  the  institution,  styled  "  The  United  Fra- 
ternity," had  chos«i  him  as  its  orator.  He  had  addressed  Ihem 
on  the  day  previous  to  commencement.  This  speech,  judged 
from  its  title  and  the  slight  notices  of  it  now  extant,  not  only 
coincided  with  the  known  predilections  o^his  genius,  but  entirely 
confirmed  the  universal  judgment  of  its  originality  and  power. 
It  was  on  "The  Infhience  of  Opinion;"  and  it  is  yet  spoken 
ofj  by  aged  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dartmouth,  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  it,  as  a  perfonnance  quite  signifi- 
cant of  his  coming  feme.  Who  can  tell,  that  his  celebrated 
allusion  to  the  same  topic,  in  his  speech  on  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion, was  not  the  mature  expression  of  the  thought  here  first 
conceived  ?  It  was  a  remark  of  Seneca,  that  "  youth  must  pre- 
pare what  age  must  use;"  and  Burke  has  aomewhere  said,  that 
his  "  acts  as  a  man  were  the  working  out  of  his  thoughts  as  s 
boy."  Both  Seneca  and  Burke  are  sustained  by  the  common 
experience  of  great  men ;  and  it  is  a  natural  and  interesting  in- 
ference that  the  patriotic  eloquence  of  1823  was  but  a  repro- 
duction, so  far  as  this  topic  goes,  of  the  best  thoughts  of  an 
earlier  day.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  press  of  that  day  stall  re- 
ports, that  "  a  numerous  audience  manifested  a  hi^  d^ree  of 
satisfaction  at  the  genius  displayed,"  and  that  the  address  was 
diaracterized  by  that  **  el^ance  of  composition  and  propriety 
of  delivery,"  for  which,  idiile  yet  s  youth,  he  had  become  dis. 


Mr.  Websterwas  onoe  asked,  by  aparticular  friend,  respecb'n 


his  pecBonal  appeanmoe  about  the  tiraa  of  lb  lemfiog  < 
^LoDg,  slender,  pale, and  all  eyea^"  waa  faia anawer ;  "injhicid^* 
he  added,  "  I  went  by  the  name  of  ^AUrSjea'  dia  qooqCix 
round."  A  lady,  now  living  near  Haooyer,  givea  e  ftUir  de> 
icadption  of  his  general  aspect  at  this  tune*  Aeoordiiig  to  h^ 
teoollectiQn,  he  was  "  slender,  and  evideoUy  hed  a  AMe  torn* 
stitution.  He  was  a  brunette  in  complezton ;  Ua  hair  wim  ee 
black  as  jet ;  and  when  it  was  turned  back,  theiQ  w)M  diipkijei 
a  Ibrehead  that  always  exdted  admiretioik  Hia  daifc  egree 
shone  with  extraordinary  brilliancy;  and  when  engaged  in 
agreeable  or  amusing  conversation,  he  wore  a  rnxoL^  Ijhat  iq^ 
bewitdiing,  and  showed  teeth  as  white  as  pearls." 

On  the  aflemo<xi  of  the  26th  day  of  Augusti  1901,  In  1k# 
Con^*egational  Meeting-House,  of  the  town  of  JEbuiover,  JSew 
Hampshire,  Daniel  Webster  recdved  at  the  hands  of  the  Fa^ 
ulty  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  IVoa* 
tees  of  the  institution,  his  diploma  of  graduation,  whieh  opp- 
ferred  upon  him  his  first  honorary  title.  He  is  now  no  lox^fif 
merely  Daniel  Webster.  He  is  no  l<Miger  to  be  known  as  d)# 
son  of  Colonel  Ebenezer  Webster,  of  Salisbury,  a  revolutiQipp 
ary  officer,  and  a  judge  of  some  notoriety.  He  is  now  Dani^ 
Webster,  A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  a  learned  univeraty,  carrying 
with  him  the  honors  of  his  college.  How  many  a  youth  has 
toiled  his  ten  years  to  attain  this  title  to  distinction !  How 
many  have  valued  it  as  more  to  them  than  health,  or  fortune, 
or  even  finends  and  kindred !  How  many  have  periled  life 
and  every  earthly  comfort,  to  obtain  it;  and  when  obtained, 
how  have  they  dung  to  it  as  the  richest  and  most  enviable  of 
their  possessions !  Would  not  so  ardent  a  young  man,  one 
evidently  so  ambitious,  so  aspiring,  as  Daniel  Webster,  put  aa 
equally  high  value  on  iti  It  was  for  this,  was  it  not,  that  he 
had  studied,  had  sacrificed,  had  labored  with  his  hands,  had 
taken  the  hard  eammgs  of  his  fether,  had  been  buoyed  up  by 
the  prayers  and  approbation  of  his  mother,  and  had  spentthe 
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bngiiteBt  days  of  his  youth  in  retirement  from  the  coveted  eia 
jojm^its  and  pleasures  of  the  young  ?  No,  it  was  not  for 
this.  It  was  not  for  a  piece  of  parchment  that  he  had  labored. 
It  was  for  that,  whidi  the  parchment  but  faintly  represented. 
It  was  for  the  education,  the  discipline,  the  development  of  his 
ftculties,  implied  in  the  language  of  the  document ;  and  having 
lliese,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  document  itsel£  Indeed,  he  did 
not  want  it  He  was  afraid  of  it.  He  was  fearful  that  he 
might  rely  too  much  upon  it.  He  resolved  to  rely  solely  on 
himself.  With  this  self  reliance  proudly  working  at  his  heart, 
on  this  memorable  afternoon,  he  enacted  a  scene  peculiarly  ex- 
pressive of  his  diaracter  through  life.  Calling  his  class-mates 
by  particular  invitation,  he  proceeded  to  the  green  in  the  rear 
of  the  collie,  and  there,  deliberately  tore  into  a  hundred  pieces 
the  h(»iorable  diploma,  which  had  cost  him  the  toil  of  years. 
"My  industry,"  said  the  remarkable  youth,  "may  make  me  a 
great  man,  but  this  miserable  parchment  cannot"  Saying 
tins,  he  mounts  the  horse  wMch  his  £ither  had  sent  to  carry 
him  home,  and  enters  the  great  world,  without  a  title,  without 
an  honor,  single-handed  and  alcme.  Sudi  a  young  man,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  heard  from  in  after  days. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WEBSTER  THE  LAWYER. 

On  returning  home,  the  graduate  of  Dartmouth  immediately 
entered  his  name,  as  a  law  student,  with  Thomas  W.  Thomp- 
son,  in  whose  office,  when  a  bare-footed  boy,  he  had  set  to 
tell  visitors  where  they  might  find  his  employer,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  absent 

Having,  thus  far,  given  some  account  of  the  persons  who 
have  acted  parts  in  the  education  of  Daniel  Webster,  that  the 
thoughtful  reader  may  see  all  the  influences  exerted  upon  him, 
while  his  character  was  being  formed,  it  will  be  useful,  in  the 
same  way,  to  say  something  of  him  who  introduced  the  young 
man  to  his  knowledge  of  the  law.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  na> 
tive  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  son  of  a  Deacon  Thompson,  an 
Englishman.  His  mother  was  a  Scotch  woman.  Removing 
to  Newburyport,  when  the  son  was  yet  a  lad,  the  &ther  put 
him  under  the  care  of  Samuel  Moody  to  be  fitted  for  college. 
Soon  afler,  he  entered  Cambridge  and  graduated  with  high 
honor,  perhaps  the  highest  honor,  in  1786.  From  this  time, 
for  several  years,  his  fortunes  were  quite  checkered.  Entering 
the  army,  as  an  aid  to  General  Lincoln,  in  the  celebrated 
"Shay's  Rebellion,"  he  served  to  the  close  of  the  campaign  with 
great  credit.  He  then  studied  theol(^,  intending  to  be  a  cler- 
gyman ;  but,  on  being  appoinied  tutor  at  Cambridge,  on  ao- 
count  of  his  rare  attainments  and  polite  behavior,  he  reentered 
the  walls  of  the  university.  Subsequently,  he  studied  law  at 
Newburyport  under  Theophilus  TarsooHf  who  was  styled  the 
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Giant  of  the  Law;  and  upon  oompleting  his  studies,  he  opened 
an  ofike  near  the  residence  of  Colonel  Webster,  with  whom 
he  boarded.  He  at  once  had  a  lucrative  practice,  pun^ased 
property,  married,  and  settled  down  for  life.  By  diligent  at- 
tention to  business,  he  soon  acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  an 
extensive  reputaticm  as  a  lawyer,  no  little  &me  as  a  state  poli- 
tician, and  finally  a  seat  in  congres&  In  every  post,  4is  well  as 
at  home,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  industry,  his  acquirements^ 
his  kindness  of  heart,  the  general  suavity  of  his  manners,  a  sort 
of  native  eloquence  in  speedi  and  conversation,  and  a  polite  re- 
gard for  the  feelings  of  others,  which  made  him  a  general  &vor- 
ite.  He  died  in  1819,  in  consequence  of  exposures  endured 
in  escaping  from  the  ill-&ted  steamer.  Phoenix,  which  was 
burnt  to  the  water's  edge  at  midnight.  Such  was  the  man 
with  whom  Daniel  Webster  first  undertook  the  study  of  his 
profession. 

The  young  student,  however,  was  too  poor  to  remain  here 
long  in  quiet ;  and  he  wished,  also,  to  earn  money  with  whidi 
to  aid  his  brother  Ezekiel,  who  was  still  in  college.  Just  at 
tills  time,  tiirough  the  influence  of  a  personal  friend,  he  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  an  academy  at  Fryeburg,  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  where  he  spent  nine  montiis,  which  must  be  accounted 
as  among  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  his  life.  The 
most  reliable  statement  of  this  part  of  his  personal  history  has 
been  given  to  the  public  by  G.  B.  Bradley,  Esq^  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Fryebui^;  and  the  reader  will  be  ready  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  entiiusiasm  witii  which  he  writes.  The  occa- 
sion of  forming  a  connection  with  tiie  school  is  very  correctly 
stated :  "  Mr.  Webster's  connection  witii  the  academy  com- 
menced in  January,  1802,  and  terminated  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  The  circumstances  that  directed  his  course  to 
Fryeburg,  arose  fix>m  an  early  intimacy  with  the  fiunDy  of 
Hon.  J(An  Bradley,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  whose  two 
eldest  sona,  Robert  and  Samuel  A.,  were  then  residing  at  Frye- 


faisg.  Mr.  Webster  was  gmdoatod  at  Dartmontli  College  in 
iJ60l ;  his  fiitfaer  had  aselsted  him  through  his  eollege  coune 
«riUi  ocmsiderable  sacrifice  and  personal  embarrassment,  and  ai 
it»  doee,  he  looked  about  for  some  employment  that  would  en> 
able  him  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  in  his  behal£  AdTised 
by  his  friend,  Samuel  A.  Bradley,  who  had  received  his  degree 
at  the  some  college  two  years  earlier,  and  who  was  then  about 
oomm^fidng  the  practice  of  law  at  Fryebui^,  he  applied  tor  the 
post  of  instructor  in  the  academy,  and  was  appointed.  Mr* 
Bradley  afterward  introduced  Mr.  Webster  to  Hon.  Christ^ 
pher  Gore,  of  Boston,  as  a  student  of  law,  who  subsequently 
told  him  that  he  had  brought  him  a  very  remarkable  young 
man." 

Mr.  Webster's  first  entrance  into  Fryeburg  is  given  us  by 
this  writf^,  in  nearly  the  words  which  the  statesman,  in  re* 
cently  referring  to  it,  employed  himself:  *'  Li  a  late  interview 
with  Mr.  Robert  Bradley,  Mr.  Webster,  to  show  the  minute- 
ness of  his  recollection,  recalled  to  his  mind  an  incident  con* 
nected  with  his  first  arrival  at  Eryebui^.  Said  he, '  at  that 
time  I  was  a  youth  not  quite  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  slen- 
der frame  of  less  tiian  one  houndred  and  tw^ty  pounds  weight ; 
cm  deciding  to  go,  my  iither  gave  me  rather  an  ordinary  horse, 
and  after  making  the  journey  from  Salisbury,  upon  his  back,  I 
was  to  difipose  of  him  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  for  my  own 
benefit.  Immediatdy  on  my  arrival,  I  called  upon  you,  stating 
^t  I  would  sell  the  horse  for  forty  dollars,  and  requesting  your 
aid  in  his  disposal ;  you  replied,  that  he  was  worth  more,  and 
gave  me  an  obligation  for  a  larg^  sum,  and  in  a  few  days  suc- 
ceeded In  making  a  sale  for  me  at  the  advanced  price.  I  well 
remember  that  the  purchaser  lived  about  three  miles  fbom  the 
village,  and  that  his  name  was  James  Walker ;  I  suppose  he 
has  long  since  deceased.'  On  being  told  that  he  wasstill  living, 
be  said  wi^  greikt  heartiness,  ^  please  give  him  my  best  jee* 
ipects."* 
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His  ommeotion  with  this  iostitation,  if  not  profitable,  was 
honorable.  When  his  time  was  out,  he  not  only  received  his 
small  pay,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  doli- 
lars  per  year,  but  the  marked  respect  of  his  patrons  in  a  vote 
of  thanks  still  lefb  upon  theh*  academic  books: 

"September  1,  1802. 
*'  Voted,  That  the  Secretary  return  the  thanks  of  this  Board 
to  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  for  his  £dthful  services  while  Precep- 
tor of  Fryeburg  Academy. 

"  Wm.  Fessenden,  Secretary." 

While  teaching  in  this  academy,  he  ardently  pursued  the 
study  of  the  law.  Borrowing  a  copy  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentarieS)  he  read  them  thoroughly,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
reviewed  several  of  his  &vorite  authors.  He  also  read,  during 
these  months,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Qcero,  Viigil,  and  Horace,  ma- 
king himself  still  more  familiar  with  the  splendid  passages^ 
which,  afterwards,  he  was  always  so  prepared  to  quote.  These^ 
however,  were  not  the  whole  of  his  labors,  while  preceptor  at 
this  school.  He  boarded  at  the  Osgood  House,  the  proprietor 
of  which  was  then  the  R^strar  of  Deeds ;  and,  thus  getting 
the  post  of  assistant,  he  spent  many  of  his  hours  in  writing  out 
those  records,  which  are  still  preserved,  and  which  he  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  most  laborious  work  of  his  youth.  "  The  ache 
is  not  yet  out  of  my  fingers,"  he  used  to  say,  "  which  so  mudi 
writing  caused  them." 

When  out  of  school,  and  not  otherwise  employed,  he  used  to 
spend  not  a  little  of  his  time  on  the  bosom  of  that  beautifiil  sheet 
of  water,  called  Lovell's  Pond,  which  lies  about  one  mile 
south  of  the  village.  It  was  at  that  time  full  offish ;  and,  like 
Bousseau,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  into  a  small  boat,  and  ly- 
ing out  upon  the  water,  angling  and  linking,  or  floating  along 
carelessly,  hour  after  hour,  and  frequently  from  morning  till 
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oi^t  Those  hours  were  by  no  means  idle  houHL  Theywere 
hours  of  thought;  and  they  probably  exerted  a?  great  an  in* 
fluence  on  his  subsequent  career,  as  any  of  the  time  that  he 
spent  in  the  most  ardent  study  at  his  desk* 

At  the  dose  of  his  engagement  at  Fryebm^,  he  was  joined 
by  his  brother  Ezekiel ;  and,  on  horseback,  then  the  most  or- 
dinary mode  of  travel,  they  started  for  the  tour  of  Maine. 
"  Soon  after  the  oommenoement  of  the  journey,"  says  the  writer 
before  quoted,  "  while  riding  along  on  horseback,  they  saw  a 
bright,  new  horseshoe  lying  in  the  road.  Ezekiel  suggested 
that  it  was  worth  picking  up.  Daniel  thought  it  was  not ;  his 
brother,  however,  dismounted,  and  carefully  wrapping  a  new 
sCk  handkerchief  about  the  shoe,  placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  his 
coat.  Some  time  after,  on  searcliing  for  his  treasure-trove,  he 
only  found  a  sorry  opening  worn  in  the  coat,  through  which 
shoe  and  handkerchief  had  jointly  disappeared." 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  his  remarkable  talents  became, 
for  a  time,  the  topic  of  general  conversation ;  and  more  than 
one  person  predicted  his  future  eminence :  "  While  at  Frye. 
bin^,"  says  Mr.  Bradley,  ""  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the 
dtizens  on  the  fourth  of  July,  and  although  still  in  his  minority 
(if  such  ever  was  the  &ct)  he  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree  the 
elements  of  his  ftiture  greatness.  Mr.  Ketchum,  of  New  York, 
in  a  late  speech  says :  *  In  early  life,  when  Daniel  Webster  first 
came  fiom  college,  when  he  first  assumed  the  post  of  prindpal 
of  an  academy  in  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  New  England, 
it  was  predicted  by  an  intelligent  citizen  of  that  place  that  he 
would  be  the  first  man  in  the  country.'  Reference  is  here 
made  to  Rev.  Dr.  N.  Porter,  then  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
academy.  At  about  the  same  time  two  citizens  of  Eryeburg 
were  discoursing  on  the  future  promise  of  the  youthful  orator, 
when  one  remarked  that  he  should  not  be  surprised  i^  before 
his  death,  he  should  be  chosen  governor  of  New  Hampshii*e. 
The  other  replied  that  he  would  fill  the  office  before  five  yeara^ 
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if  the  people  oould  appreciate  him, but  thatso  &r as  Mr.  Wdv 
8ter  was  ccucemed,  it  would  be  too  small  business  for  him." 

Mr.  Webster  never  forgot  his  friends ;  and  he  was  seldom 
forgotten  by  them.  To  the  latest  day  of  his  life,  he  remem* 
bered  and  motioned  this  beginning  of  his  long  career,  his  oon- 
nection  with  the  academy  at  Fryebui^ ;  and  the  citizens  of  that 
place,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  country,  still  hold  him  dear  in 
thdr  recollection,  as  in  that  admiration  which  all  men  bestowed 
upon  him :  "  As  an  instructor,"  says  Mr,  Bradley,  "  he  is  stall 
held  in  affectionate  and  grateM  remembrance  by  those  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  his  pupils ;  and  in  the  social  drde, 
the  recollections  of  his  vivacity,  as  well  as  dignity  and  refine* 
ment,  are  still  fresh  and  enduring.  Nor  did  Mr.  Webster  for 
get  the  scene  of  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  active  life. 
Often,  when  relatiDg  this  passage  in  his  history,  did  he  ^  recur 
to  pleasing  recollections,  and  indulge  in  refreshing  remembrance 
of  the  past ' — and  to  the  dose  of  life,  he  preserved  a  strong 
regard  for  the  friends  he  there  found.  To  one  of  them  he  thus 
ooncludes  a  letter  which  1  now  have  before  me :  ^  I  am  happy 
to  hear  of  your  establishment,  and  the  growth  of  your  &me. 
You  have  a  little  world  around  you ;  fill  it  with  good  deeds, 
and  you  will  fill  it  with  your  own  glory.  Yours,  in  love,  D. 
W.'  To  another,  a  short  time  since,  he  sent  a  likeness  of  him- 
ood,  as  a  '  token  of  early  and  long-oontinued  friendship.'  I 
have,  also,  in  my  possesion,  a  letter  of  recent  date,  expreasbig 
his  readiness  to  forward  a  public  enterprise,  in  which  some  of 
the  citizens  of  Fry  eburg  were  engaged.  So  late  as  September, 
1851,  on  bdng  informed  that  the  trustees  were  struggling  to 
rebuild  the  academy,  although  with  sadly  diminished  resources, 
he  proposed,  if  his  life  was  spared,  and  his  engagements  would 
pennit,  to  be  present  at  its  dedication,  and  to  deliver  the  open- 
ing address.  While  in  common  with  his  afilicted  family, 
and,  we  might  add,  the  whole  fomily  of  civilized  man,  we 
profoundly  and  sincerely  mourn  that  the  grave  lias  closed  ovi^ 
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H^  great  man  of  the  mneteenth  oentary,  thflro  is  ibo  mingUid 
with  our  grief  a  aelfiah  sorrow  that  his  strong  ana  ooold  ool 
have  been  spared  to  assist  io  placing  on  a  firm  foundatSon  tha 
institation  that  was  so  prood  to  aeknowledge  his  fostering  cbm 
in  early  youth." 

Th&ce  b  a  &ct  connected  with  Mr.  Webster's  resideDoe  at 
!F^ebarg,  of  a  nature  to  encourage  the  young  and  aquing,  who 
have  poverty  to  ccxitend  with,  while  it  will  convey  instructioo 
to  all  readers.  On  the  books  of  the  academy  there  iastilltUp 
record: 

''Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  presented  to 
Preo^>tor  Webster  for  his  services  this  day,  and  that  ha 
would  accept  five  dollars  as  a  small  acknowledgement  of  their 
BGoae  of  his  services  this  day  performed. 

"William  Fksskndsn, Secretary." 

^is  was  in.  1802 ;  and  it  is  essential  to  state,  that  the  8e^ 
vice  here  a<^owledged,  as  the  writer  was  once  told  by  the  late 
Hon.  Judah  Dana,  of  Fryeburg,  a  trustee  of  the  academy  at 
the  time,  consisted  of  extra  exertions  at  the  annual  exhibitton 
c^the  sdiool,  induding  a  very  fine  address  to  the  dtiz^is  and 
students.  All  this,  then,  was  performed  by  Daniel  Webster, 
wb«i  unknown  to  the  great  world,  for  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 
At  a  later  period,  when  known  and  appreciated  at  his  true 
value,  a  similar  amount  of  labor,  perhaps  not  much  better  done, 
would  have  brought,  as  it  has  often  brought,  thousands  to  his 
purse.     Such,  youthM  reader,  is  the  worth  of  a  reputation ! 

After  making  a  brief  tour  through  the  most  picturesque  and 
important  parts  of  Mame,  whose  scenery  can  scarcely  be  sur* 
passed  even  in  this  country,  Mr.  Webster  returned  to  Salis- 
bury, and  reentered  the  law-oflice  of  Mr.  Thompson.  Having 
paid  his  board,  and  his  other  expenses,  by  his  labors  in  the  i» 
^strar's  oflioe,  he  was  now  possessed  of  more  money  than  iia 
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had  ever  had  before  at  one  time.  It  was  all  his  own.  He  had 
earned  it  himself  and  it  gave  him  a  feeling  of  self-rellanee^ 
which  he  had  never  ^t  before.  But  he  did  not  keep  his 
money.  Ezekiel  was  still  at  school;  and,  after  having  paid 
the  expenses  of  both,  on  their  joint  trip,  he  divided  the  re* 
maind^  with  his  brother,  when  he  was.  about  starting  off  again 
for  oolite.  He  had  aiough  left,  however,  for  all  his  own  im- 
mediate purposes.  He  boarded  at  home,  and  pursued  his 
studies  with  Mr.  Thompson  nearly  without  cost. 

He  remained  with  Mr.  Thompson  about  eighteen  m<n]tfa% 
during  which  time  he  probably  acquired  more  legal  learning, 
tiian  most  young  men  would  have  acquired  in  three  years.  He 
was  an  exceedingly  hard  student.  He  was  also  a  judicious 
student.  He  knew  what  to  read,  and  when  to  read,  and  how 
to  read.  In  this  respect^  as  perhaps  in  almost  every  other,  ex- 
cepting the  amount  of  learning  in  the  law,  he  was  even  supe- 
rior to  his  master.  It  was  a  habit  of  Mr.  Thompson  to  jmt 
into  the  hands  of  his  pupDs  the  most  difficult  ^utiiors  first,  iz^ 
tending,  as  he  used  to  say,in  this  way  "  to  break  them  in,"  and 
diow  tiiem  what  they  had  to  do.  Mr.  Webster  dissented  l&om 
this  course.  He  told  his  patron,  that,  instead  of  breaking  his 
pupils  in,  it  was  almost  a  sure  way  to  break  them  down.  The 
teacher  and  scholar  could  not  agree ;  but,  as  in  all  his  ftitura 
career,  the  scholar,  perfectiy  convinced  of  his  own  opinion, 
would  take  his  own  way ;  and  his  example,  together  with  whafi 
he  has  often  said  upon  the  subject,  has  done  much  to  bring  about 
tiie  reformed  method,  the  more  inductive  method,  of  studying 
the  law,  which  is  now  almost  luiiversally  pursued. 

During  this  residenoerin  the  office  of  Mr.  Thompson,  in  ad 
diti<Mi  to  the  regular  studies  of  his  course,  he  undertook  to  i^ 
view  the  most  important  duties  of  the  office,  in  college,  and 
particularly  such  of  them  as  pertained  especially  to  the  law.  He 
read  almost  incessantly.  From  morning  till  night,  every  day 
for  a  year  and  a  haii^  he  read,  thought,  reflected,  and  thus  filled 
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his  mind  with  liiose  &Gts  and  princqplea,  whidi  he  was  aftei^ 

wards  to  use.  When  the  ofiioe  was  crowded  with  dients,  or 
-viators,  or  neighbors,  he  would  sit  by  himself,  sO^itly  perusiiig 
his  author  and  taking  notes,  as  if  there  were  no  other  persona 
in  the  world,  but  the  reader  and  the  writer  of  the  book.  No 
Hiatter  what  occurred,  no  matter  what  was  said,  unless  he  was 
lamseif  addressed,  there  he  sat,  his  huge  eyes  fixed  in  deep 
study  upon  the  page,  his  mind  lost  in  its  profound,  intricate, 
all-absorbing  work.  When  thus  engaged,  he  was  an  object  of 
gi^eral  observation  to  all  who  visited  the  office  ;  and  a  picture 
of  the  scene,  of  Daniel  Webster  the  law-student  at  lus  books, 
would  be  a  picture,  which  any  student  might  well  wish  to  see 
on  canvas,  but  might  &r  better  have  imprinted  upon  his  ima- 
gmation,  his  memory,  or  his  heart 

After  completing  his  year  and  a  half  with  Mr.  Thompson, 
during  which  time  he  had  probably  about  reached  the  level  of 
his  master's  knowledge  in  the  profession,  he  began  to  look 
about  him  for  a  situation  suited  to  his  demands.  He  looked 
all  over  New  Hampshire  to  find  a  man  of  exactly  the  charac- 
ter to  make  him  a  fit  instructor.  There  were  several  then 
there,  whose  abilities,  whose  acquirements,  whose  position,  were 
eia  very  high  order ;  but  the  more  he  thought  upon- the  sub- 
ject)  and  the  more  he  compared  the  advantages  of  one  man 
and  one  place  with  other  men  and  other  places,  the  more  he 
was  convinced,  that  he  ought  to  find  the  best  place  and  the  best 
man,  not  of  New  Hampshire,  but  of  the  whole  country.  When 
entirely  settled  in  this  conviction,  it  required  no  great  length  of 
time  to  settle  all  that  it  carried  with  it.  Boston,  of  course,  was 
the  place ;  and,  though  there  were  several  lawyers  in  the  capi. 
taik  of  New  England  of  nearly  equal  fame,  the  talents  and  learn- 
ing of  Governor  Gore  marked  him  out  as  the  most  proper  per- 
son for  the  business  now  in  hand.  In  the  month  of  July, 
theirefOTe,  in  the  year  1804,  Mr.  Webster  removed  to  Boston, 
sod  began  what  may  be  termed  his  second  course  as  a  law- 
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■tadeat^  undier  <»e  of  the  best  masters^  at  the  age  of  twvotjr 
two, 

la  this  office,  at  an  age  oomparatively  mature,  Mr.  Webster 
commenced  a  higher  life,  such  as  he  had  scarcely  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. The  Hon.  Qiristopher  Gore  was  a  man  of  great  Datunl 
strength  of  mind,  of  remarkable  versatUity  of  talent,  learned  ia 
every  department  of  his  profession,  an  aUe  counselor,  an  ^o* 
quent  barrister,  fiuniliar  with  the  broads  as  with  the  narrower 
fields  of  the  law,  and  a  statesman  of  dear,  positive,^  and  rather 
oomprehensiTe  views.  With  all  his  lore,  and  all  his  native 
abilities,  he  was  no  wayward  genius,  but  a  man  of  sound,  sober, 
slerlkig  common  soise.  Indeed,  in  every  respect,  he  was  truly 
a  great  man.  His  advice  to  Mr.  Webster  was  always  useful ; 
his  instructions  added  daily  to  the  mass  of  the  student's  aequi- 
sitions ;  and  his  conversation  was  always  so  learned,  so  practi- 
cal, so  instructive,  and  yet  so  eloquent,  that  it  was  a  continuauB 
lesson,  while  it  mever  Med  to  charm. 

Though  endowed  with  that  wonderful  power  of  ccxic^tra- 
tion,  which  made  him  remarkable  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
scm,  and  for  which  he  has  be^i  celebrated  ever  once,  Mr. 
Webster  often  fi>und  the  intercourse  held  between  Govemcnr 
Gore  and  the  great  men  of  the  day,  who  used  to  visit  him, 
moTQ  ^itertaining  and  more  immediately  instructive  than  his 
books.  Apart,  in  a  comer  by  himself  he  would  neverthdess  sit 
with  his  eyes  upon  his  author,  but  with  his  mind  upon  the  men, 
who  used  to  visit  his  instructor,  whenever  they  came  in  to  talk  ; 
and,  in  this  way,  he  began  to  look  out  upon  the  great  world, 
into  which  ho  was  soon  to  enter,  through  the  free  rev^tions  of 
those  remarkable  characters,  who,  though  a  part  of  that  worid, 
still  would  thus  abandon  and  betray  it  for  a  time.  What  a  fkx)d 
of  light  can  be  thus  thrown,  respecting  all  that  more  intricate 
and  more  important  part  of  life,  not  known  in  books,  upon  the 
nikid  of  a  young  man  prepared  and  eager  for  it !  And  ^bere 
never  was  a  mind  better  prepared,  or  more  eager,  more  ia* 
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gard  to  men  and  things,  than  that  oi  the  young  man,  DanM 
Webster ;  and  scarcely  ever  was  sudi  a  mind  »o  thorai^y,  so 
oonstanUy,  fomished  with  what  it  craved.  While  yet  unknown 
himself^  he  thus  made  an  acquaintance,  a  sort  of  daily  and  &• 
miliar  acquaintanoe,  with  many  of  the  finst  characters  of  the 
aga  In  after  life,  as  an  example  of  his  opportimities,  in  tUs 
regard,  he  used  to  tell  how  he  became  ac^|uaiutt'd  with  a  gen- 
tleman, whose  reputation  was  then  wule,  and  who^M'  name  will 
not  soon  die :  "1  remember  one  day,"  says  the  narrator,  "  as 
I  was  alone  in  the  office,  a  man  came  in  and  asked  fi>r  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Gore  was  out ;  and  he  sat  down  to  wait  for  him. 
He  was  dressed  in  plain  gray  dothes.  I  went  on  with  mj 
booky  till  he  asked  me  what  I  was  reading,  and,  coming  aloi^ 
up  to  the  table,  took  the  book  and  looked  at  it  ^Boceus^  said 
ha,  ^tU  Navibu9  et  Nando.  Well,  I  read  that  book  too  when 
I  was  a  boy;'  and  proceeded  to  talk  not  only  about  thxp^  and 
fa^ig^hts^  but  insurance,  j>rize,  and  other  matters  of  maritime 
law,  in  a  manner  *to  put  me  to  all  I  knew,'  and  a  good  deal 
move.  The  gray-coated  stranger  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Bufua 
King." 

From  July,  1804,  to  March,  1805,  Mr.  Webster  remained 
IE  tiie  office  of  Governor  Gore ;  he  there  read  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  the  law  altogether ;  he  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  law,  with  maritime  law,  and  with 
special  pleading,  reading  for  this  latter  purpose  the  old  folio 
edition  of  Saunders.  As  an  exercise  of  his  skill  in  language^ 
but  more  espcially  to  impress  &ct3  and  principles  upon  his 
memory,  he  translated  the  Latin  and  Norman  French  into  good 
English.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  he  made  a  mantK 
script  brief  of  every  case  in  the  book ;  and  these  briefs  were 
presented  to  his  master  for  inspection,  who,  always  ready 
with  instruction,  would  pour  out  comment  after  comment,  and 
e^qphination  upon  explanation,  till  everything  was  as  dear  aa 
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sunlit    This,  in  &ct,  wbs  Mr.  Gore's  usual  method  -with  Us 

pupils.    It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  instruct  them ;  and  his  ex- 

A     temporaneous  discourses,  as  Mr.  Webster  has  said,  were  &e- 

^  quently  as  learned,  and  always  more  eloquent  and  captivatn^, 

I  than  l^e  book. 

^  It  was  in  this  office,  that  Mr.  Webster  first  fully  learned,  or 
first  b^an  to  see  with  the  fi>rce  of  a  conviction,  that  the  law  is 
a  historical  science,  and  that  if  the  student  would  understand  it 
thoroughly,  he  must  lay  his  foundation  on  history.  At  .that 
time,  Lingard,  Turner,  Hallam,  and  other  similar  though  not 
equal  critics,  had  written  not  a  line  of  their  celebrated  works, 
whidi  now  lead  the  law-student  directly  and  easily,  along  a 
beaten  path,  to  the  basis  of  his  profession.  The  connection  be- 
tween law  and  history  had  not  then  been  formed ;  but  Mr. 
.  Webster,  seeing  the  connection,  and  feeling  his  way  along  alone, 
^'  by  daily  reading  of  the  great  liistorians,  especially  of  Hume, 
made  h||hself  familiar,  at  last,  with  the  elements  of  his  science; 
The  principles,  which  he  saw  were  established  by  general  oon- 
currenoe  and  long  precedent,  he  not  only  learned  and  fixed  in 
A^^  memory,  as  most  law  students  try  to  do,  but  traced  them 
back,  Hjom  country  to  country,  and  from  age  to  age,  till  he 
-^/  found  their  starting-points  in  time  and  their  origin  as  ideas. 

This,  indeed,  is  what  made  Mr.  Webster  a  lawyer  such  as 
he  undeniably  was.  He  was  a  lawyer,  not  of  fects  barely,  but 
of  reasons,  able  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  everything  belonging  to 
the  law.  It  is  this  ability,  fi)unded  upon  this  practice  of  thorough 
investigation,  that  makes,  or  will  make,  any  man  a  lawyer, 
while  nothing  else  will  do  it ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  of  the 
vast  multitude  of  young  men,  who  make  the  law  their  pro^ 
fession,  so  few  study  it  in  this  philosophical  and  thorough  man- 
ner. If  every  law-student  in  the  land  would  take  up  the  study 
in  this  way — would  take  a  principle  of  American  law,  for  e* 
ample,  and  trace  it  through  our  own  history  into  the  histwy 
cf  the  mother  country,  then  back  to  its  introduction  into  the  juris* 
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ptoAm»  of  Great  Britain,  then  sdll  baxdc  to  th«  older  ] 
^  llie  coDtineiital  codes  and  oourts,  then  &rtlier  and  fiathcr 
%ack  to  its  germ  in  the  Eonuin  laws,  where  its  rdatione  to  ib> 
sum  dviliiatioii,  and  posstbl  j  its  birth  in  the  times  of  the  Gro- 
dan  lawgivers,  might  be  dearly-  seen — then  should  we  hftre 
lawjnsrs  worthy  of  their  great  profession,  worthy  of  their  oooi^ 
^,  wOTthy  <^  diat  admirataon  whidi  many  veoeire  bat  few 
waiomt  No  language  can  utter  the  ftct  with  due  force,  that,  m 
«  general  rule,  the  law  is  studied,  in  this  country,  very  super- 
lldally.  That  sd^ice,  which  lies  at  tiie  bottom  of  all  sodal 
knowledge,  whidi  is  the  exponent  of  the  dvilixations  of  all  peo- 
ple, whidi  is  the  only  key  to  an  und^*8taoding  of  the  wodd 
Ihat  now  is,  as  well  as  a  certain  index  of  past  and  fhture  peri- 
ods, and  whidi  demands  the  best  ihculties  ftQly  deyd<qied  by 
the  best  of  discipline,  is  commonly  undertaken  by  raw  yout^ 
whose  education  is  very  limited,  whose  ideas  of  their  profession 
«re  equally  narrow,  and  whose  highest  ambition  is  gratified  nfbdt 
ft  brief  course  of  hasty  and  superficial  study.  It  is  for  tfak 
reason  that  we  are  a  nation  of  pettifo^ers.  Every  dty,  every 
town,  evety  small  vOIage,  swarms  with  these  buzzing  busy- 
lK>dl^.  In  all  the  cities,  and  in  all  the  land,  we  have,  or  rather 
have  had,  occasionally,  a  Hamilton,  a  Pinckney,  a  Clay,  a  Story, 
to  redeem  the  profession  from  utter  insignificanoe.  It  was  dig- 
iiiiied,  noble,  in  fact  sublime,  in  the  hands  of  Daniel  Webster; 
tifid  he  prepared  himself  to  elevate  his  calling,  to  the  degree 
here  acknowledged,  by  that  deep  and  thorough  study,  for 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  is  justly  noted. 

This  severe  labor  of  mind,  however,  began  to  wear  upon  the 
student's  physical  constitution.  Rest  was  prescribed ;  and  to 
rest  he  added  recreation.  In  company  with  a  Mr.  Baldwin,  an 
eccentric  but  very  intelligent  gentleman  of  considerable  wealth 
and  some  position,  he  made  quite  a  tour,  during  the  autumn  of 
1804,  through  various  parts  of  New  England,  and  extended  his 
fambles  finally  as  far  as  the  Hudson  river.    The  fiteids  trav- 
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•led  in  an  open  carriage^  Trfaich  gave  them  a  £aie  (^pcortosrilgii 
Ibr  se^ng  the  countr  j,  as  well  as  for  that  free  and  fiunillar  cep^ 
versadcm,  from  which  they  would  have  been  restricted  in  i^ 
public  conveyance.  On  reaching  Albany,  they  put  up  at  t^ 
hotel  at  the  foot  of  State  street,  where  they  remained  a  fortr 
night  Into  what  sort  of  sodety,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  wonUd 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Taylor  Baldwin,  unknown  in  those  parU^ 
and  an  equally  obscure  law-student,  be  likely  to  find  themselinM^ 
among  a  wealthy  and  rather  aristocratic  population,  such  as  at 
that  time  inhabited  the  old  Dutch  metropolis  1  From  all  we 
know  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  he  was  not  the  man  to  introduce  Daniel 
Webster  into  sudi  society  as  his  talents  claimed ;  and  from  aU 
we  know  of  Daniel  Webster,  he  was  not  the  person  to  take  up 
with  what  was  positively  below  him.  So,  in  this  dilenuna,  he 
is  doomed  to  be  without  society,  or  to  introduce  himsdC 
The  latter,  however,  was  no  difficult  thing  for  such  a  young 
man  to  do.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  place  at  the  bote!, 
than  his  remarkable  appearance,  his  dignified  and  graceful  man 
ners,  his  easy  and  captivating  conversation,  the  apparenjtl|f 
boundless  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  information,  mariiei 
him  as  an  object  of  general  observation.  Instead  of  tryk^  to 
introduce  himself  to  others,  it  was  the  desire  of  all  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him.  Mr.  Baldwin,  though  a  man  of  years  and  self- 
•oonsequence,  had  to  act  between  the  parties  as  a  sort*of  geotla- 
man  usher  to  his  young  friend.  During  the  journey,  the  rekr 
tion  between  the  travelers  had  been,  that  Mr.  Webster  was 
traveling  with  Mr.  Baldwin.  Here,  where  neither  was  knows, 
Mr.  Baldwin  found  himself  suddenly  transformed  into  a  gentle, 
man  traveling  with  Mr.  Webster.  The  law-student  was  now  aiL 
He  was  soon  known  by  all  the  guests.  They  consisted  of  traiiaient 
boarders  and  dtizens,  among  whom  were  merchants  and  lawyevs. 
They,  learning  the  object  of  Mr.  Webster's  visit,  and  forwaid 
to  show*  him  the  town  and  all  it  contained  worthy  of  his  notioe, 
at  onoe  put  him  into  the  hands  of  the  leading  characters  of  ^ 
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«ity.  In  ihm  way,  he  made  the  aoquaintaiioe  of  nearly  every 
prrnninent  citizen.  He  visited  the  Sdiuylers  at  Schuyler  Plaoe» 
He  was  at  the  house  of  Steph^i  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon 
of  that  day,  and  the  first  man  in  wealth  of  the  whole  region 
of  the  Hudson.  He  saw  the  institutions^  literary,  social  and  i»> 
Ugious ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  short  visit  of  fourteen  days^ 
he  made  himself  entirely  fitmiliar  with  everything  there  was,  at 
tiiat  time,  in  Albany.  It  was  his  first  attempt  to  enter  into  sod- 
^y ;  and,  unlike  young  men  of  ordinary  abilities,  who  experienoe 
such  difficulties  in  their  introduction  to  the  world,  he  found 
erv^ry  door  and  avenue  wide  open,  with  every  <»ie  within  the 
charmed  circle  beckoning  and  pressing  him  to  enter. 

Sudi  marked  respect,  such  sudden  popularity,  would  have 
turned  the  head  of  many  a  young  man.  It  was  not  so  with 
Webster.  Without  a  particle  of  pride,  but  with  his  usual 
wmplidty  of  manner,  he  received  it  all  as  if  he  thought  that 
nothing  extraordinary,  nothing  not  called  for,  had  happened. 
Thea,  wh&a.  lus  season  of  recreation  was  over,  he  returned  to 
Boston,  to  the  office,  to  his  deep  and  laborious  studies,  as  mo- 
'ddstf  as  deferential,  though  not  quite  as  bashful  a  young  man 
sa  when  he  lefl  them. 

Just  before  he  had  completed  his  course  of  study,  while  still 
m  the  office  with  Governor  Gore,  an  event  occurred  which 
nearly  overturned  the  settled  plans  of  Mr.  Webster,  andwhidi 
would  have  robbed  the  profession  of  its  greatest  master,  the 
Bation  of  its  most  distinguished  statesman,  and  the  world,  in 
almost  every  sense,  of  its  most  illustrious  man.  His  &ther 
«fcill  remained  a  judge  on  the  New  Hampshire  bench.  He  was 
old  and  infirm,  but  the  respect  of  all  classes  still  sustained  him 
at  his  post;  The  money  he  had  expended,  and  was  still  spend- 
ing, for  the  education  of  his  sons,  had  so  exhausted  his  re- 
Hsnroes,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  increase  the  mortgage  upon 
his  fitrm.  It  was  the  purpose,  it  had  always  been  the  joint 
-promise  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  at  the  very  first  opportunity 
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after  the  completion  of  their  studies,  to  lift  this  mortgage  and 
set  their  self^sacrifidng  and  patient  father  free.  They  had  long 
known,  too,  that,  in  his  age  and  infirmities,  he  could  not 
bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  a  debt,  as  he  had  done  when  well 
and  strong.  They  knew  that  it  preyed  upon  his  spirits ;  that 
he  began  to  indulge  in  disagreeable  forebodings ;  that  he  fre- 
quently mentioned  to  his  wife,  as  well  as  to  them,  the  prospect 
of  his  dying  at  last,  after  all  his  struggles,  a  poor  and  perhaps 
a  needy  man.  Oftentimes,  the  &mily  had  been  affected  to 
weeping  by  his  distress ;  and  the  resolution  had  been  at  such  times 
repeated,  and  redoubled,  by  both  the  boys,  to  hasten  theu:  work, 
and  press  into  active  employment,  that  they  might  quiet  the 
fears  and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  their  parent,  whom  it  troubled 
them  to  see  thus  disturbed.  Now,  Daniel  was  about  through 
his  course ;  now,  he  felt  the  duty  and  responsibility  resting  on 
him ;  and  now,  as  Providence  would  have  it,  an  opportunity 
occurred,  at  the  nick  of  time,  when  all  these  pious  resolutions 
might  be  redeemed.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  fether,  and  by 
the  unanimous  and  free  consent  of  all  concerned,  Daniel  was 
appointed  clerk  of  his  Cither's  court,  with  a  salary  and  perqui- 
sites amounting  to  the  enviable  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  This,  in  a  short  time,  would  not  only  pay  off  his  fii- 
ther's  debts,  but  soon  bring  in  a  competency  to  himself.  Li 
those  days,  in  feet,  this  large  salary  was  not  barely  a  compe- 
tency. It  was  wealth ;  and  Daniel,  with  this  situation,  could 
look  fortune  in  the  eye,  soothe  the  troubled  heart  of  his  good 
old  feather,  and  almost  smooth  down  the  wrinkles  of  old  age. 
Young  as  he  was  and  poor  as  he  had  always  been,  he  may 
be  seen,  in  our  imagination,  to  leap  with  sudden  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect so  strangely  and  unexpectedly  opened  to  him. 

Perhaps,  reader,  as  we  see  him  now,  in  fency,  doing  what 
history  tells  he  actually  did — leaving  the  office  of  his  patron — 
proceeding  directly,  by  the  shortest  and  quickest  route,  to  the 
resldaioe  of  his  fe.ther — ^hastening  into  the  old  homestead,  with- 
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out  Tmting  to  &8teii  his  horse,  the  momeat  he  has  readied  the 
door — perhaps,  with  the  letter  of  appointment  in  his  hand,  he  is 
going  in  to  Ml  down  before  the  aged  sire,  or  to  embrace  him 
in  his  filial  arms,  that  he  may  tell  him  in  person  with  what 
gratitude  he  accepts  the  OYerture  which  the  court  has  made. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  history  has  made  certain.  The 
old  man,  touched  by  the  alacrity  of  the  son,  and  grate&l  for 
the  independence  now  at  last  freely  ofiered  to  them  both,  burst 
into  tears  the  moment  that  he  saw  Daniel's  face.  His  passion 
could  not  wait  for  ceremony ;  "  I  only  mentioned  it  to  them,** 
said  he  in  tearful  triumph,  and  without  a  word  of  introduction— 
^  I  only  mentioned  it  to  them,  and  it  was  no  sooner  said  than 
done ! " 

Daniel  did  not  seem  to  be  as  intemperate  in  his  joy,  or  in 
his  gratitude,  as  the  occasion  appeared  to  warrant.  In  &ct,  he 
was  rather  embarrassed  for  a  moment,  but  quickly  recovered. 
The  &.ther  noticed  the  manner  of  the  scmd,  and  saw  that  all  waa 
not  just  right 

"What  do  you  mean,  Daniel,"  said  Colonel  Webster.  "I 
know  not  what  to  make  of  your  appearance." 

"  Father,"  said  Daniel,  who  always  knew  exactly  how  to 
say  what  he  wished — ^  Father,  suppose  I  should  decline  this 
magnificent  offer  of  their  honors]  " 

The  judge  was  at  once  perplexed.  He  did  not  relish  the 
hint  thrown  out  Indeed,  he  was  manifestly  displeased,  for 
he  saw  at  a  glance  what  DaniePs  manner  and  words  meant : 
^  Do  you  mean  to  decline  the  appointment  ?  "  said  he  to  DanieL 

" Most  certainly,  fether,"  said  the  young  derk,  "I  cannot  do 
otherwise." 

"Cannot  c?o /—cannot  cfo .' — ^what  ea»  you  do*?"  said  the 
old  man,  sternly. 

"  I  can  do  much  better,  &ther,"  replied  the  law-student,  "as 
I  can  show  you,  if  you  will  listen." 

"  Well,  my  son,"  said  the  &ther,  softening  a  little,  "  your 
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mother  has  always  said,  that  you  would  come  to  something  or 
to  nothing,  she  was  not  sure  whicL  I  think  you  are  now  abont 
settling  that  doubt  for  her." 

Daniel  began  and  went  on  with  his  explanation,  whidi  he 
concluded  by  pouring  into  his  fether's  lap  as  much  gold  as  would 
discharge  him  from  all  his  debts,  and  set  his  heart  at  rest.  Sur 
prised,  overwhelmed,  by  this  sudden  freak  of  fortune,  the  old 
man  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes,  but  thought  he  was  acting  a 
character  in  some  feiry  tale,  of  which  his  son  was  the  pre^ding 
spirit  He  now  wept  again,  and  wished  to  know  what  all  tWs 
could  mean,  Daniel  was  good  at  oratory,  and  could  answer 
every  demand  made  upon  his  tongue.  He  told  him  all  about 
it  He  told  him,  in  short,  how  a  friend  of  his  in  Boston,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Emery,  had  strangely  and  kindly  ofiered 
to  let  him  have  the  money,  which  he  was  to  pay  back  when  he 
might  find  it  convenient  to  do  so ;  and  that  all  the  security  he 
had  ^ven  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  was  his  naked  word. 
At  this,  the  old  man  fell  to  shedding  tears  more  than  ever,  in 
whidi,  it  is  said,  the  mother  and  the  son  had  to  join  at  last  At 
all  events,  Daniel  carried  the  point 

The  fixedness  of  purpose  with  which  Mr.  Webster  with- 
stood the  temptation  of  the  clerkship,  was  due  in  part  to  the 
advice  and  encouragement  of  his  patron.  Mr.  Gore  used 
every  argument,  which  the  occasion  would  naturally  suggest,  to 
dissuade  him  firom  accepting  the  appointment,  to  which,  at  the 
first,  he  was  more  than  half  inclined.  In  fact,  at  one  time,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  it,  and  thus  end  the  struggle  for 
existence,  as  well  as  gratify  what  he  knew  to  be  the  wishes  of 
his  &ther.  No  man,  perhaps,  of  all  his  acquaintance,  was  bet- 
ter qualified  to  overturn  this  resolution,  than  Mr.  Gore.  He 
had  Mr.  Webster's  confidence  to  the  utmost  He  had  been  to 
him,  not  so  much  a  master,  as  a  familiar  firiend.  He  was  thor- 
oughly impressed  with  the  extraordinary  talents  of  his  pupil, 
and  used  to  say  to  his  visitors,  that  the  name  of  that  pupil 
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vofild  ODB  daj  be  a  name  of  wUeh  tiie  whole  oountrj  ivoold 
be  prottd.  He  was  himseif  emphatically  a  lawyer — a  lawyer 
by  choioe,  by  education,  by  long^practice,  and  by  natural  hicli 
aatioii  and  feeling ;  and  he  was  exactly  the  man  to  portray  the 
good  points  of  the  profession  in  such  a  manner,  so  to  draw  out 
the  picture  of  his  ideal,  as  to  seize  xxpaa  the  imagination,  rouse 
the  enthusiasm,  and  determine  the  resolution  of  a  young  man 
of  Mn  Webster's  high  ambition  and  elevated  sentiments.  All 
these  advantages^  and  every  other  possessed  by  him,  he  had 
used  upon  his  pupU,  with  all  the  fervor  and  eloquence  that  be* 
lo^ed  to  him  in  omversation.  He  had  succeeded  entirely  In 
changing  the  purposes  of  Daniel ;  and  Daniel  himself,  when  he 
«at  down  with  his  fitther,  at  the  time  just  mentioned,  to  talk  the 
matter  over,  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  add  Mr.  Gore's 
advice  to  his  own  views,  which  had  thus  become  settled  never 
i^in  to  be  disturbed  or  diverted* 

On  returning  to  Boston,  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
all  his  new  friends ;  and,  after  spending  a  few  weeks  more  in 
the  office,  he  was  presented  by  Governor  Gore  to  the  court  for 
admission*  This  was  in  the  month  of  Mardi,  1805 ;  and  the 
govemoi:,  on  ofiEbring  his  name,  is  said  to  have  departed  some- 
what &om  the  usual  manner  of  such  prooeeding,and  to  have  made 
a  brief  ^)eech  on  the  extraordinary  abilities  and  promise  of  the 
candidate.  Webster  was  admitted ;  and  fix)m  this  hour,  he  is 
BO  longer  a  youth,  a  school-boy,  a  preceptor,  or  a  law-student, 
but  a  man,  a  member  of  the  bar,  a  lawyer  of  Massachusetts. 

Perhi^  no  lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  any  other  state, 
evear  entered  the  pro&ssion  under  so  enviable  a  prestige.  As  a 
student^  he  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  lawyers  of 
the  city ;  and  Mr.  Gore's  eulogy,  which  was  from  his  heart  and 
very  eloquent,  at  once  gave  him  a  reputation  in  advance  of  the 
Qcdlnsffy  probation.  On  the  day  of  hb  admissicm,  he  had  a 
better  standing,  and  was  better  known,  than  some  old  lawyers 
then  in  practice  in  the  metropolis    He  was  actually  courted 
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Ibj  those  of  the  professioiiy  who  foresaw  his  fiiture  emineiiM^ 
and  who  perceived  that  his  good  will  might  be  of  use  to  ^m 
in  oeming  time.  His  M^ds  wrote  to  him  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  return  home^  by  all  means,  and  settle  among  his  first 
acquaintanoes,  who  thought  they  had  the  first  right  to  him. 
They  uiged  him  to  come  on  the  ground  of  policy.  They  told 
him,  that  the  members  of  his  &mily,  and  the  people  of  hia 
state,  would  naturally  feel  an  obligation  to  stand  by  him,  and  a 
pride  in  giving  him  success,  which  he  could  not  expect  ft«m 
strangers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  of  Boston  were  advising  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  remain  with  them,  where  his  tal^its  would 
have  a  wider  field  of  action,  and  where  competition  would  be 
more  likely  to  draw  him  out  and  thus  develop  him.  They 
insisted  too,  that  he  ought  to  think  somethiug  of  the  chances 
of  emolument,  which,  in  a  new  and  sparsely-settled  country^ 
like  New  Hampshire,  would  be  few  and  seldom,  but  would  be 
abundant  in  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  Several  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  city  o£^ed  him  their  patronage,  <»ie 
firm  alone  actually  putting  into  his  hands  a  collecting  business 
amounting  to  over  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Between  these  two  offers,  Mr.  Webster  could  not  loi^  hesi* 
tate,  when  he  took  into  consideraticm  the  arguments  of  both 
parties ;  but  there  was  an  element  in  the  question,  which  neith^ 
his  friends  in  New  Hampshire,  nor  his  fiiends  in  Boston,  had 
thought  to  mention.  It  was  an  element,  too,  which  had  move 
weight  with  him,  it  seems,  than  all  other  considerations.  It 
was  the  fact,  that  his  good  old  &ther,  who  had  spent  his  life  for 
his  children,  who  had  periled  his  property  to  send  his  two  boys 
to  college,  was  now  very  infirm,  and  wished  the  younger  son 
to  be  with  him,  or  near  him,  in  his  declining  years.  This  wish 
brought  the  ambition  and  filial  love  of  a  very  ambitious,  and  lb 
very  afiectionate  young  man,  into  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
80ale.    Which,  reader,  will  outweigh  the  other  1    No  one,  who  - 
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kii0w»  the  lieart  of  the  young  man^  or  who  ever  knew  Ae  heart 
of  the  aame  maa  tfarou^  every  period  of  his  life,  need  heatate 
to  answer.  He,  who,  to  the  latest  hour,  could  never  write  the 
oa^ie  of  his  &iher,  and  ndio  nev^  did  write  it,  wiUiout  putting  a^ 
ter  jyba  pdnt  of  admiration,  oould  not  long  debate,  oodd  not  and 
did  not  debate  at  all,  the  question  between  ambitioB  and  afiectioit 
The  point  was  immediately  decided  He  at  onoe  left  Boaton, 
left  ins  interesting  and  us^ul  aflsoctadona,  kft  his  most  nmnep> 
ous  and  most  powerfiil  friends,  left  all  the  pictures  that  had 
been  drawn  out  to  his  warm  imagination,  left  the  entreaties  of 
all  who  knew  him,  to  b^n  his  career  in  a  comparative  wilder* 
nesB,  am(»ig  a  populatiim  who  could  not  thai  entirely  appreov- 
ate  nor  half  employ  his  talents,  that  he  might  be  a  oomfiirt  to 
him,  who  had  sacrificed  his  own  comfort^  and  risked  ail  (^  hia 
wcMrldly  means,  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  edo- 
oadon.  He  went  to  Boscawen  and  opened  an  <^ioe  near  the 
resodenoe  ci  his  &ther.  Over  hb  door  he  put  up  the  unpre- 
tending sign,  which  is  still  preserved  as  a  memento  of  a  great 
man's  start  in  life — "i?.  Webster^  Attorney. ^^ 

hi  the  month  of  March,  1805,  in  the  twenty4hird  year  of 
his  age,  and  after  a  nine  years'  p^od  of  study,  Mr.  Webster 
here  commenced,  in  a  small  but  healthful  and  beautiful  village, 
in  the  interior  o£  New  Hampdiire,  the  practice  of  his  profession ; 
and  it  is  probably  not  too  mudi  to  say  of  him,  that,  though  y^ 
but  little  more  than  a  youth,  he  was  the  most  remarkable  in* 
dividuol,  and  the  individual  most  marked,  most  a^k^i  o^  if 
not  in  the  whole  state,  at  least  in  diat  section  of  the  state.  Hia 
practice  was,  consequently,  <^  very  rapid  growth.  It  began,  in 
feet,  on  the  day  of  his  opening  an  (^ce ;  and  hia  first  cause  in 
court  fellowed  immediatdy  this  event.  It  was  a  civil  suit,  but 
a  suit  c^  consaderable  consequence  to  the  litigants,  thou^  of  no 
general  interest,  excepting  what  it  derived  from  the  notoriety 
of  the  young  banister  who  was  to  try  it  The  circnmstaQoea 
of  the  oecasion  were  peculiar  and  interesting.    It  was  a 
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to  be  tried  before  his  own  firtiher,  who  stall  occupied  his  post  as 
judge ;  and  the  sherifTof  the  county,  Colonel  William  Webster, 
was  a  distant  relative,  who,  whatever  he  might  have  heafd  of 
Daniel,  had  never  seen  him  till  that  day.  The  young  lawyer 
there  met  his  fbrmw  master,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  as 
well  as  several  other  lawyers  of  ability  and  experience ;  imd 
diey  were  all  on  the  tiptoe  of  excitement  to  listen  to  the  maiti^ 
effiirt  of  their  junior  brother,  about  whom  so  many  pre<£ctioQB 
had  been  uttered.  When  he  came  into  court,  he  must  have 
felt,  and  felt  keenly,  the  importance  of  the  hour  to  him ;  but^ 
tfaou^  modest  in  his  demeanor,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  embar* 
rassed.  His  old  patron,  Mr.  Thompson,  would  naturally  greet 
him  with  an  affectionate  and  hearty  welcome ;  the  older  law- 
yers would  as  naturally  follow  the  example,  in  form  at  leasts 
if  not  with  the  same  spirit;  while  the  younger  members  <^1he 
bar  might  have  had  some  feelings  of  an  indescribable  character, 
audi  as  they  would  scarcely  have  been  willing  to  acknowledge. 
There  was  one  there,  however,  who,  it  appears,  was  not  afraid 
to  ac^owledge,  or  to  say  openly  and  fi-ankly,  just  what  he 
thought  and  felt  upon  the  occasion.  That  man  was  the  sheriff 
When  he  saw  his  kinsman  coming  into  the  audience-room, 
^he  felt  ashamed,"  as  he  said,  ^  to  see  so  lean  and  feeble  a 
young  man  come  into  court,  bearing  the  name  of  Webster." 
His  shame,  nevertheless,  soon  left  him ;  and  from  the  time  tiiat 
the  young  man  walked  out  of  court,  he  had  more  reason  to  be 
proud  that  his  own  name  was  Webster.  In  the  trite  butjHthy 
language  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bussel,  who  heard  Daniel's  efibrt  of 
that  day,  not  only  the  lawyers,  but  all  present,  came  to  the 
oonclusion,  that  he  had  ^  an  old  head  on  young  shouldeau'* 
bdeed,  ccxitrary  to  the  idle  tales  told  about  it  in  later  tbfnes^ 
this  first  speech  of  Mr.  Webster^s,  as  a  specimen  of  oratofy, 
was  a  good  effort,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  legal  tact  and  know* 
kdgBy  was  triumphant  The  feet  that  the  speech,  the  aigu- 
mflDt^  was  to  be  delivered  in  the  presence  of  his  fether,  who 
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would  th^  and  there  see  what  all  his  own  aacrifioes  had  been 
suide  ior,  and  what  they  had  come  to,  undoubtedly  neryed 
Darnel  up  to  do  his  l>est  He  always  needed  some  motive  of 
a  fKyw^ul  kind  to  draw  out  all  his  power ;  and  it  is  equally 
well  known,  that  never,  when  thus  drawn  out,  did  he  make 
anyUiing  less  than  a  grand  and  irresistible  demonstration  of 
lus  abilities. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  bar,  by  this  argumrat,  and 
by  lus  general  praotioe  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  is  seen 
ia  the  history  of  a  criminal  prosecution  occurring  at  this  time. 
It  was  a  ease  in  which  a  man  was  tried  £>r  murder ;  and  Mr. 
Webster,  though  not  yet  admitted  to  practice  before  the  su- 
preme court,  as  the  period  of  his  candidacy  had  not  yet  ex> 
^red,  was  appointed,  by  express  commission  of  the  judges^  io 
defend  the  prisoner.  An  account  of  the  manner  in  whidi  he 
^sehai^ed  this  duty,  with  the  attending  circumstances,  was 
many  years  ago  given  to  the  public :  "The  murder,"  says  the 
winter,  ^  was  foul  and  horrid,  perpetrated  on  an  innocent  man, 
«  fellow  prisoner  for  debt.  They  were  in  the  same  room. 
No  provocation  was  given  by  the  sufferer,  or  none  that 
would,  in  the  slightest  degree,  palliate  the  offense.  Hie  &ct 
of  killing  could  not  be  questioned;  and  the  defense,  of  course, 
was  narrowed  to  one  point — the  inmnity  of  the  prisoner.  There 
were  no  proofs  of  his  former  insanity,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  malignity  of  his  disposition  was  well  known  to  all  the 
country  around.  His  counsel,  nevertheless,  was  not  de- 
terred from  going  on,  with  all  these  formidable  circumstan- 
ces to  contend  with.  He  argued,  that  the  enormity  of  the 
deed,  perpetrated  without  motive,  or  without  any  of  those 
motives  operating  upon  most  minds,  furnished  presumptive 
proof  of  the  alienation  of  the  prisoner's  mind ;  and  even  the 
eocik  deliberation,  and  apparent  severity  which  he  exhibited 
at  the  time  the  deed  was  done,  were  proofs  that  reason  was 
pOTverted,  and  that  a  momentary  insanity  had  come  over 
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him.  The  advocate  astonished  the  court  and  jurj,  and  all 
who  heard  him,  by  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  mind. 
He  opened  all  the  springs  of  action,  and  analyzed  every  &e- 
ulty  of  the  mind,  so  luddly  and  philosophically,  that  it  waa 
a  new  school  for  those  who  heard  him.  He  showed  the  di£» 
ferent  shapes  insanity  assumed,  from  a  single  current  of  false 
reasoning,  upon  a  particular  subject,  while  there  is  a  perfect 
soundness  of  mind  upon  every  other  subject,  to  the  reasoniug. 
anght  upon  wrong  premises,  or  to  the  reasoning  wrong  upon 
right  premises,  up  to  those  paroxysms  of  madness,  when  the 
eye  is  filled  with  strange  sights,  and  the  ear  with  strange 
soimds,  and  reason  is  entirely  dethroned.  As  he  laid  open 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  the  jury  were  in  tears,  and 
the  bystanders  stOl  more  affected ;  but  common  sense  pre* 
vailed  over  ailment  and  eloquence ;  and  the  wretch  waa 
convicted  and  executed.  Notwithstanding  the  fate  of  the 
murder^  the  speech  lost  nothing  of  its  efifect  upon  the  peo* 
pie.  It  was  long  the  subject  of  conversation  in  every  publie 
place ;  and  it  is  often  mentioned  now  with  admiration." 

During  his  residence  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Boscaw^ 
Mr.  Webster  did  not  permit  himself  to  devote  all  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  law.  His  appetite  for  general  knowledge,  and 
his  warm  and  active  imagination,  constantly  led  him  o^  in  the 
intervals  of  his  severer  occupation,  into  the  delightful  fields  of 
history,  biography,  and  poetry.  History  he  had  studied  pro- 
foundly and  extensively ;  but  he  still  wished  to  cultivate  par* 
ticular  departments,  that  all  the  world,  and  the  annals  of  all 
nations,  might  be  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  He  could  not  bear 
to  hear  an  allusion  to  any  event,  of  remote  or  recent  date,  pe« 
luting  to  any  people,  barbarous  or  civilized,  or  having  any  r^ 
lation  to  the  events  of  the  present  day,  and  not  entirely  under* 
stand  it  His  reading,  in  this  respect^  was  so  extensive,  and  so 
^boroqgh,  that,  before  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was 
able  to  stand  his  ground  in  conversation  or  debate  with  the 
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most  emineot  of  hisootemporaries;  and,  from  that  time  to  tbe 
dose  of  his  long  life^  he  is  not  known  to  have  made  a  mittakei 
aa  a  writer,  or  as  a  speaker,  though  q>eakiDg  frequently  with* 
Otttnotes^  in  making  historical  references  or  quotations.  In 
biography,  too,  in  his  knowledge  of  great  men,  ancient  and 
Budem,  he  here  began  to  lay  out  that  broad  foundation, 
whidi,  in  after  life,  never  disappointed  him ;  nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied, Ihat  his  study  c^  the  lives  of  the  most  illustriona  of  his 
i^aeeies,  to  whidi  he  now  gave  up  a  great  portion  of  his  letaora 
hours,  evidently  exerted  a  controliii^  influence  in  the  formation 
q£  has  own  duuracter.  It  fired  his  ambiti<»i,  enlightened  his  ub* 
d^nstanding,  imparted  to  him  a  great  many  nuudms  of  soooen* 
fal  living,  derived  from  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the 
great,  while  it  tended  to  check  his  passions,  to  regulate  his  will, 
and  induce  such  habits  of  industry,  sobriety  and  energy  as  ael 
dom  £ul  in  giving  the  greatest  possible  devek^ment  to  the  fiKV 
uMes,  and  the  highest  elevation,  at  last,  to  thdr  possessor.  In 
poetry,  particularly,  he  was  at  this  period  a  very  constant  and 
cardul  reader.  He  was  exceedingly  fond,  at  this  time,  of  the 
English  classic  poets.  He  perused  them  with  a  relish,  and  with 
a  grasp  of  c(»iception  and  of  &ncy,  which  filled  his  mind  with 
ihm  most  charming  images^  and  imprinted  their  finest  passages 
opon  his  memory.  Not  only  the  poets  best  known,  but  those 
lying  outside  of  the  general  range  of  readers,  such  as  CSuuioer, 
Spenser,  and  the  dramatists  earlier  than  Sfaakspeare,  he  studied 
daily.  Shakiq)eare,  however,  as  was  to  have  been  expected, 
vas  alone  a  study.  He  read  him,  as  few  do  read  him,  criti 
cally,  dosely,  philosophically,  as  well  as  for  the  exalted  pleas- 
ure of  the  perusal.  He  read  him  as  a  pupil  reads  the  produo- 
UffDB  of  his  master.  He  conadered  him  as  his  master,  as  the 
master  of  all  men  in  the  department  of  human  nature,  as  the 
greftt  master  and  teacher  of  the  English  language,  of  English 
compoation,  and  c^  true  eloquence.  He  set  him  above  ev- 
ev^^poet,  ancient  and  modem,  as  the  sublimest  genius  ever 
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known  among  mortals.  His  admiration  of  him  was  then  «s 
high,  as  supreme,  as  it  erer  was  afterwards ;  and  he  is  known 
to  have  regarded  him,  through  all  his  career,  as  superior  to 
Milton,  to  SophodeS)  and  to  Homer.  He  was  <mce  inquired  of 
respecting  the  particular  play  he  liked  best :  "  Always  the  oae^^ 
said  he,  ^'that  1  have  read  last,  and  the  others  better  than  any 
tiung  else  on  earth,  outside  of  revelaticoi." 

Mr.  Webster  always  made  an  6xoep1i(»i,  as  in  this  instanoe, 
of' the  bible,  which  he  ever  regarded  as  the  most  admirable  and 
wonderful  of  books.  At  the  period  of  his  life  now  before  us, 
he  read  this  volume  every  day,  with  great  reverence,  but  with 
a  q>edal  design  to  comprehend  it  As  a  profound,  fundamen- 
tal, universal  lawyer,  he  could  not  n^lect  a  production,  as  he 
often  said,  which  contained  in  it  the  elements  of  all  law,  the 
first  f»rinciples  of  human  society,  and  the  histories  of  the  earli- 
est forms  of  government  He  could  here  trace  the  growth  and 
progress  of  civilization  from  its  origin*  He  here  had,  in  the 
annals  of  the  great  empires  of  antiquity,  the  most  memorable 
and  magnificent  illustrations  of  the  different  styles  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  several  forms  of  human  association,  and  of  the 
influence  and  efl^  of  nearly  every  system  of  laws  and  ev^ry 
if>edes  of  legislation.  Among  the  rest,  there  was  one  style 
of  government,  one  system  of  laws,  so  peculiar,  so  consistent, 
so  complete,  that  it  demanded  and  received  his  most  unquali- 
fied attention,  his  deepest  and  severest  study.  A  theocracy  es- 
tablished by  divine  onmiscienoe,  and  put  into  actual  operation 
amcoig  a  most  practical  and  worldly  people,  he  considered  a 
thing  so  abnormal,  so  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  yet  so 
entirely  authenticated  as  a  fact,  and  as  the  greatest  £ict  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
give  to  it  a  most  careful  and  thorough  investigation.  In  this 
way,  he  became  a  regular  and  unremitting  student  of  the  bihie ; 
and  as  he  read  on,  and  mastered  the  great  topic  of  his  inquiiy, 
other  topics  opened  up  before  him,  and  fixed  his  attention,  till 
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iie  had  formed  the  habit,  as  a  professional  man,  of  reading  liie 
aeriptures  oonseeutively  and  thoughtfoUj.  Tliis  habit,  mingled 
with  the  instructioDs  of  his  mother,  and  with  the  reooDectiona 
ef  his  youth,  now  established  in  his  mind  that  admiration,  in 
ills  heart  that  reverence,  for  the  word  of  God,  which  never  left 
Mm.  He  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that,  merely  as  literary 
compoations,  the  psalms  and  the  prophets  have  no  saperiora^ 
and  that  the  book  of  Job  has  nothing  Hlte  an  equal. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Webster  began  to  write  for  the  pdUlo 
press.  There  was  a  magazine  then  published  at  Oambridge, 
Massachusetts,  Itnown  as  the  Monthly  Anthology^  conducted  by 
his  old  Maid,  Joseph  S.  Buckminster,  and  supported  by  several 
gentlemen  of  more  than  ordmary  standing  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  Though  the  work  can  hardly  endure  a  compamon 
with  the  Spectator,  or  the  Tattler,  or  the  Rambler,  as  a  work  of 
Mterary  merit,  it  had  merits  of  a  high  order,  and  is  now  r^ 
membered  with  satis&cdon  as  a  first-fruit  from  the  garden  of 
«ur  literature.  The  biographer  of  Mr.  Buckminster,  in  speak* 
ing  of  this  review,  mentions  the  names  of  the  principal  con- 
tributors, and  the  general  character  of  their  articles.  When 
he  readies  the  name  of  Webster,  he  pauses  long  enough  to  pay 
him  a  fspexM  compliment :  *^  Daniel  Webster,  from  the  rocky 
wilds  of  New  Hampshire,  enriched  its  pages  with  his  winged 
tiMu^ts."  It  seems,  therefore,  that,  at  this  early  day,  when  he 
was  but  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  had  begun  to  becet 
ebrated  as  a  writer;  and  those  ''winged  thoughts"  were  such, 
doubtless,  as  he  has  been  sending  out,  for  half  a  century,  into 
aU  parts  of  the  earth,  and  which  have  been  lighting  down  upon 
all  men,  in  all  departments  of  life,  hovering  over  their  memo- 
ite,  and  over  their  imi^nations,  with  mysterious  efiect 

As  a  spedmen  of  his  written  style,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
hos  Concord  oration,  delivered  on  the  4th  of  July,  1806,  may- 
be read  with  satis&ction.  Tliough  not  a  politician,  perhaps  not 
intending  to  be  one,  his  mind  naturally  traveled  out  of  his  pro- 
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tsmoa  into  the  world,  wlucfa  was  then  filled  wkh  qoaHieiis  o^' 
a  political  character.  Am(»g  them  all,  there  was  one  questioBy 
which  had  formed  a  topic  of  juveBile  inquiry,  had  gone  andre»> 
malned  with  him  in  the  halls  of  college,  and  had  come  out  of 
college  with  him  as  the  topic  of  his  daily  meditations,  aol 
which  was  to  constitute  the  great  topic  of  his  life.  It  was  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  which  he  had  first  studied  from  his 
little  handkerchief  by  the  side  of  his  fitther  and  mother,  and 
whidi  he  had  continued  to  study  wi^  increasing  interest  fix>m 
that  day  forward,  to  which  his  thoughts  now  turned ;  and  the 
particular  point  of  inquiry,  the  point  of  special  vahie,  was  the 
possibility,  the  probability,  of  its  preservation.  The  matter  of 
his  thoughts,  and  the  style  of  their  expression,  are  dearly  dia- 
tinguished  in  his  own  words :  '^  When  we  speak  of  preserving 
the  ccHistitution,"  says  the  young  orator,  ^^  we  mean  not  tiie  p»- 
per  on  which  it  is  written,  but  the  spirit  which  dwells  in  it. 
Government  may  lose  all  its  real  character,  its  genius,  its  tern* 
per,  without  losing  its  appearance.  Republicanism,  unless  yoa 
guard  it,  will  creep  out  of  its  case  of  parchment,  like  a  snake 
out  of  its  skin.  You  may  have  a  despotism  under  the  name  o£ 
a  r^MiUic  You  may  look  on  a  government,  and  see  it  possess 
all  the  external  modes  of  freedono,  and  yet  find  nothing  of  thee»* 
sence,  the  vitality,  of  freedom  in  it ;  just  as  you  may  axitemplatie 
an  embalmed  body,  wh^e  art  hath  preserved  proporti(»i  and 
form,  amid  nerves  without  motion,  and  veins  void  of  blood." 

The  (^ration,  all  of  whidi  ran  very  much  in  thb  style,  aaoA 
after  this  spirit,  made  a  powerful  impression  on  his  audienee^ 
and  was  widely  celebrated  in  New  Hamp^ire.  The  newspa* 
pers  of  that  state  spoke  of  it  in  high  terms :  ^  We  have  sel- 
dom read,"  says  one  of  them,  '^any  producticMi  of  this  kind, 
which  has  contained  more  c(»Tect  sentiments,  expressed  with  so 
mud^  felicity  of  fancy  and  purity  c^  styla  It  is  free  from  the 
rancorous  colorings  of  party  spirit^  which  are  wholly  inoonaisU 
eat  with  true  eloqaencei    ff  there  b  any  &ult  in  the  style,  U 
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is  that  tiie  tent^moes,  though  not  ooUoquial,  are  m  general  too 
aententioiis^  and  expreaaibA  widi  too  much  brevity  ibr  the  flow 
of  a  publio  harangue."  Ttiat  ia,  though  «  young  man  of  only 
twenty^ye,  he  had  too  mudi  thought  Ibr  the  number  of  hia 
woids! 

In  the  month  of  September,  1807,  after  a  reodenoe  d  two 
years  at  Boscawen,  where  hia  health  had  become  bad  by  ae 
Tere  study,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  where,  it 
was  tiiought,  he  would  have  less  seclusion,  and  a  more  active 
and  healthful  manner  of  life.  His  practice,  which  had  become 
good,  though  not  lucrative,  he  relinquished  to  h'ls  brother  Eb» 
kiel,  who  was  just  &om  collie.  The  elder  still  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  younger.  So  true  it  is,  that  geuius  ia  mora 
than  years,  giving  a  man  precedence  contrary  to  the  estab 
lished  laws  of  nature. 

In  Portsmouth,  whidi  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  chief  com 
merdal  dty  of  the  state,  and  distinguished  for  its  good  society, 
Mr.  Webster  entered  into  a  field  better  corresponding  to  hia 
talents.  He  there  met  a' number  of  lawyers,  most  of  whom  he 
had  known  befbre,  but  whom  he  was  now  to  meet^  in  dally 
praoUce,  &ce  to  face.  Had  he  been  himself  a  lawyer  of  no 
pretensions,  so  dose  a  connection  would  not  have  greatly  an* 
noyed  him ;  he  could  have  lived  in  obscurity,  in  the  shade  of 
tlieir  overtowering  reputations,  thankful  for  the  privilege  ci  oo> 
casionally  enjoying  the  benefit  of  then*  counsel ;  but  to  go  there 
and  live  upon  their  own  ground,  as  an  independent  individual, 
to  live  there  as  their  equal,  to  live  there,  perhaps,  in  spite  of 
them,  was  a  very  difl^rent  matter.  It  was  a  matter,  however, 
that  gave  him  no  concent  He  knew  his  own  strength,  (hough 
he  WBS  never  vain  of  it ;  and  his  position,  his  rights,  were  soon 
acknowledged.  The  oldest  and  ablest  lawyers  of  the  metrop. 
olis  were  glad  to  divide  with  him  what  they  could  not  monop- 
olize. He  was  sought  after,  in  &ct,  rather  than  repelled  by 
them.    Jeremiah  Mason,  and  Jeremiah  Smith,  with  other  law* 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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yers  of  nearly  their  repute,  received  him  wilh  open  anxifl ;  md 
a  fiieDdship  was  formed  between  them,  which,  without  a  day's 
intentiption,  lasted  to  the  end  of  life. 

Hie  reader  may  wish  to  know  what  was  thought  of  Mr. 
Webster,  at  this  time,  by  those  qualified  to  render  a  sound 
judgmeut ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  his  reputation  and  cfaanieter, 
as  he  was  when  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  have  been  given  to 
tiie  world  by  so  competent  a  critio  as  Jeremiah  Smith :  ^  hi 
single  qualities,^  said  Mr.  Smith,  "  I  have  known  men  supmor 
to  Mr.  Webster.  Hamilton  had  more  original  genius,  Ames 
greater  quickness  of  imagination.  Marshall,  Parsons  and  Dex* 
ter  were  as  remarkable  for  logical  strength ;  but  in  the  utwm^ 
of  high  intellectual  qualities,  I  have  known  no  man  equal  *to 
Daniel  Webster."  Such  was  the  opinion,  which  one  great  nun 
had  formed  of  another,  who,  at  that  time,  had  not  made  a  sin- 
gle manifestation  of  all  the  power  that  was  in  him. 

For  a  year,  or  more,  prior  to  this  period,  Mr.  Webster  had 
been  an  occasional  visitor  to  the  house  of  the  Bev.  Elijah 
Fletcher,  of  Hopkinton,  a  Congregational  dei^yman,  who  iras 
kno^  for  his  piety  and  the  patrcnaage  he  bestowed  upon  youij^g 
men.  The  visits  became  more  and  more  frequent,  till,  on  the 
deventh  of  June,  1808,  the  Portsmouth  Oracle,  a  newq^taper 
of  that  day,  appeared  with  the  brief  announcement :  ^  Married 
in  Salisbury,  Daniel  Webster,  Esq.,  of  this  town,  to  Miss  Gcaoe 
Fleteh^."  This  is  all  that  is  said  respecting  the  most  intei^ 
esting  event  in  the  life  of  the  greatest  man  of  modem  times.. 
Such  is  republican  sunplidly ! 

The  wife  c^  Mr.  Webster  was  one  of  three  daughters,  whose 
talents,  accomplishments,  and  virtues  were  the  joy  oi  their 
irfher's  house.  Grace  was  particularly  attractive,  not  only  £>r 
her  personal  beauty,  but  for  her  acquirements,  and  still  mxme 
for  her  amiable  disposition*  The  three  were  all  married  in 
early  life,  one  to  a  Mr.  White,  of  Pittsfield,  another  to  the  Hod* 
Israel  W.  Kelley,  of  Salisbury,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Wefaateri 
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iHm>9  t31  jdie  daj  of  her  untimelj  death,  loved  and  honored  her 
vidi  almost  a  devout  aflfection. 

Now  Mr.  Webster  was  fiurly  settled  in  life.  He  waa  tweiw 
ty-six  years  of  age,  in  improving  health,  well  educated,  hi^Iy 
married,  a  sound  and  th(»\)ugh  lawyer,  and  entering  into  an  ex- 
tensive practice.  Having  many  friends,  and  no  enemies,  moral 
in  hffi  life,  and  by  education  religious  in  his  sentiments,  theie 
was  nothing  aroulid  him,  or  before  him,  but  happiness,  useful* 
iieas  and  honor.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  and  blissM  period 
of  fass  life.  It  was  the  period  to  which  he  most  often  looked 
back,  in  after  years,  with  that  mellow  and  thoughtful  cast  of 
countenance,  that  always  diaracterized  his  serenest  meditadona. 
More  than  once  has  he  attempted  to  tell  a  friend  how  happy 
he  then  was ;  how  pure  and  peaceful  his  daily  course ;  how 
calm  and  contented  his  repose  at  night ;  how  satisfied  he  was 
with  the  moderate  independence  ailbrded  him  by  his  profeaskm ; 
wkh  what  disrelish  he  looked  out  upon  the  din  and  confusioii 
of  die  troubled  world ;  with  what  unspeakable  delight,  in  the 
midst  of  what  little  fell  to  him  of  that  world's  noisy  strife,  he 
turned  his  eyes  to  his  sweet  home,  where  was  the  wife  of  his 
heart,  where  his  thoughts  and  affectiooa  centered,  and  to  whidi 
he  trusted  he  might  some  day  retreat  from  every  worldly  care, 
from  every  disturbing  influence,  to  spend  his  best  days  in  do- 
mestic quiet,  with  his  femily  and  his  books.  More  than  once, 
when  the  attempt  has  been  made,  and  the  picture  has  be^  hal^ 
drawn,  has  the  tear  run  down  his  dieek,  his  lip  quivered,  his 
speedi  feltered,  till  his  utterance  became  choked. 

This  porti<»i  of  his  life,  however,  was  not  ccmstituted  entirely 
^  tender  so^es  and  sentiments.  In  the  daily  practk»  of  1^ 
prc^sdon,  he  met  with  many  things  of  a  most  amusing  dbar- 
iKSter ;  and,  with  all  his  constitutional  gravity,  there  was  a  vein 
<^  natural  humor  in  him,  as  has  been  seen,  that  gave  him  the 
hi^est  possible  relish  fer  what  was  genuinely  ludicrous.  Long 
yean  after  this  part  of  his  career  was  passed,  indeed,  to  the  end 
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of  life,  he  used  to  tell  professional  anecdotes  connected^  with  hi* 
stay  in  Portsmouth,  which,  while  they  never  Med  to  amuse 
his  hearers  to  the  highest  pitch,  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  his 
personal  history,  and  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  early 
day :  "Soon  after  commencing  the  practice  of  my  profession 
at  Portsmouth,"  said  Mr.  Webster  once,  when  he  happened  to 
be  in  a  story -telling  mood,  "  1  was  waited  on  by  an  old  ac 
quaintance  of  my  Cither's,  resident  in  an  adjacent  county,  who 
wished  to  engage  my  professional  services.  Some  years  previ- 
ous  he  had  rented  a  £irm,  with  the  dear  understanding,  that  he 
could  purchase  it,  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  for  one  thou* 
sand  dollars.  Finding  the  farm  productive,  he  soon  deter 
mined  to  own  it ;  and,  as  he  laid  aside  money  for  the  purdiase, 
he  was  prompted  to  improve  what  he  felt  certain  he  would 
possess.  But  his  landlord,  seeing  the  property  greatly  in- 
creased in  value,  coolly  refused  to  take  the  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, when  in  due  time  it  was  presented ;  and,  when  his  extor^ 
tionate  denumd  of  double  that  sum  was  refused,  he  at  once 
brought  an  action  of  ejectment.  The  man  had  but  the  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  an  unblemished  reputation,  yet  I  wil- 
lingly undertook  his  case. 

"The  opening  argument  of  the  plaintifTs  attorney  left  me 
litde  ground  for  hope.  He  stated  that  he  could  prove  that  my 
client  hired  the  &rm,  but  that  there  was  not  a  word  in  the 
lease  about  the  sale,  nor  was  there  a  word  spoken  about  the  sale 
when  the  lease  was  signed,  as  he  should  prove  by  a  witness. 
In  short,  it  was  a  clear  case ;  and  I  left  the  court-room  at  din- 
ner time  with  feeble  hopes  of  success.  By  chance,  I  sat  at  ta- 
ble by  the  side  of  a  newly-commissioned  militia  officer ;  and  a 
brother  lawyer  began  to  joke  him  about  his  lack  of  martial 
knowledge.     '  Indeed,'  he  jocosely  remarked,  'you  should  write 

down  the  orders,  and  get  old  W to  beat  them  into  your 

aooDoe,  as  I  saw  him  this  morning,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
teabhing  something  to  young  M in  the  court-house  entry.* 
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«<CkD  It  be,  thought  I,  that  old  W ,  the  plaintiff  in  the 

ease,  was  instructing  young  M ^  who  was  his  reliabk 

witness  1 

^  After  dinner  the  court  was  redpened,  and  M was  put 

opon  the  stand.  He  was  examined  by  the  plaintiff^s  counsel; 
and  he  certainly  told  a  clear,  plain  story,  repudiating  all  know- 
ledge of  any  agreement  to  selL  When  he  had  concluded,  the 
opposite  counsel,  with  a  triumphant  glance,  turned  to  me,  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  satisfied.     '  Not  quite,'  I  replied. 

"  I  had  noticed  a  piece  of  paper  protruding  out  of  M ^'s 

pocket,  and,  hastily  approaching  him,  I  seized  it  before  he  had 
the  least  idea  of  my  intention.  '  Now,'  I  asked, '  tell  me  if  this 
paper  does  not  detail  the  story  you  have  so  clearly  told  1  And 
IS  it  not  &l8e  ? '  The  witness  hung  his  head  with  shame ;  and 
when  the  paper  was  found  to  be  what  I  supposed,  and  in  the 

very  hand-writing  of  old  W ,  the  case  was  lost  at  once. 

Nay,  there  was  such  a  storm  of  indignation  against  him,  that 
he  even  removed  to  the  West. 

"  Years  afterward,  when  visiting  New  Hampdre,  I  was  the 
guest  of  my  professional  brethren  at  a  public  dinner;  and, 
toward  the  close  of  the  festivities,  1  was  asked  if  I  would  solve 
a  great  doubt  by  answering  a  question.  *  Certainly.'  *  Well, 
then,  Mr.  Webster,  we  have  often  wondered  how  you  knew 
what  was  m  M 's  pocket ! '" 

During  the  four  years  next  succeeding  his  marriage,  Mr. 
Webster's  popularity  as  a  lawyer  was  constantly  rising ;  and, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  when  most  young  men  are  satisfied  if  they 
have  begun  to  establish  a  business,  his  reputation  was  higher 
than  that  of  any  lawyer  in  New  Hampshire.  Almost  every 
advantage  seemed  to  cener  in  him.  In  the  first  place,  his 
health  had  greatly  improved ;  his  manly  frame  had  put  on  a 
fiill,  round  form ;  and  he  was  justly  celebrated,  beyond  any 
man  of  his  time,  for  the  combined  dignity  and  beauty  of  his 
person.     Then,  intellectually,  he  had  made  daily  advanoemeot 
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in  every  variety  of  knowledge;  he  had  studied,  and  thou^it^ 
and  written,  almost  incessantly ;  all  his  mental  Acuities  were 
thoroughly  awake ;  and  every  effort  he  had  made,  with  tonga# 
or  pen,  had  been  successful,  giving  him  the  invaluable  prestige 
of  never  &iling.  But,  what  was  ev^i  of  more  oonsequenoe,  htf 
had  begun  the  world,  not  with  a  pure  moral  character  merely, 
but  with  a  name  for  everything  noble,  high  and  dignified ;  he 
was  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  a  low  word,  a  mean  act,  at  an 
unworthy  principle ;  he  was  looked  to  as  a  pattern  of  correet 
behavior,  of  sound  worth,  as  well  as  of  the  most  exalted  talents ; 
and  he  seemed  to  be  determined,  in  every  act  of  his  li^  ti> 
maintain  this  lofty  elevation.  As  a  lawyer,  even,  he  would  d^ 
nothmg,  and  say  nothing,  whatever  might  be  the  motives,  that 
could  in  any  way  dishonor  him.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of 
his  professional  life,  that  he  would  undertake  no  man's  cause, 
without  first  assuring  himself  of  its  being,  at  least  in  all  proba- 
bility, worthy  of  defense.  He  would  defend  no  villain.  Though 
a  lawyer,  and  only  a  lawyer,  he  conddered  it  his  duty,  and  he 
made  it  his  business,  to  defend  the  innocent,  to  help  the  needy, 
and  to  maintain  the  interests  of  society.  The  same  elevated 
bearing  distinguished  him  when  actually  engaged  at  court 
There  was  no  tricking,  no  cunning,  no  pettifogging,  in  his  argu- 
ments. Seizing  hold  of  the  strong  points  of  his  case,  he  ui^ed 
them,  and  them  only,  with  all  the  force  of  his  masterly  abili- 
ties, and  with  all  the  learning  needful,  but  never  with  &lse,  or 
garbled,  or  distorted  quotations.  The  facts  he  stated  were  al- 
ways fiicts ;  his  authorities  were  real  authorities,  acknowledged 
by  all  good  lawyers ;  and  the  application  he  made  of  his  cita- 
tions were  always  Mr,  legitimate,  and  to  the  point  In  this 
way,  he  obtained  an  overwhelming  influence  over  courts  and 
juries.  They  relied  on  his  word;  and  it  is  probably  true, 
that,  in  many  instances,  his  statements  had  as  mudi  to  do  with 
the  verdict,  as  the  testimony  of  the  most  reliable  of  his  wit- 
He  once  said  in  court,  that,  sooner  than  he  would  de- 
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I^i^eratelj  misstate  a  j&ct,  or  knowin^j  miaqaoie  an  BxAoatj^ 
or  dishonorably  misapply  a  precedent^  he  would  loee  his  oaaa ; 
and  the  people  everywhere,  as  well  as  the  barrislen  and  judgei^ 
bdiered  him  when  he  said  it  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  such 
a  man,  with  such  principles  of  action,  could  cany  all  befim 
l]dm.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  his  name  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  his  clients,  giving  them,  almost  certainly,  the  victory.  It  is 
no  wonder,  that,  &t  and  near,  that  name  took  wing,  going  to 
ev^y  hamlet  in  his  native  state.  The  best  critics  about  him 
had  given  their  decision  in  his  &vor ;  and  the  pec^le,  though 
not  prepared,  perhaps,  to  give  an  enlightened  judgment  c^  their 
own,  could  easily  believe  what  was  so  abundantly  demoostrar 
ted  by  his  success : 

"ApplaoM 
Waits  on  snoceaa.    The  fickle  mnltitade, 
Like  the  light  straw  that  floats  aloQg  the  stream. 
Glide  with  the  current  sttU,  and  follow  fortune.^ 

.  In  this  manner,  and  precisely  at  this  time,  New  England  be- 
gan to  hear  of  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster.  We  shall  now 
see  the  first  finiits  of  this  popular  reputation. 
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REPRESENTATnrE  TO  CONGRESS. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  in  spite  of  his  domestic  spirit  aad 
fab  disrelish  of  the  turmoil  of  public  life,  that  a  man  bom  amidst 
the  ezcitem^its  of  one  war,  and  beginning  the  world  at  thtt 
opening  of  another,  when  every  citizen  was  called  to  think  and 
act,  could  keep  himself  entirely  clear  of  politics.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, also,  was  not  only  a  lawyer,  but  by  education,  by  study, 
by  the  habit  of  his  mind,  a  statesman.  He  was  better  in- 
formed respecting  the  history,  character,  wants  and  prospects 
of  the  republic,  than  any  man  about  him.  His  opinion  was 
very  likely  to  be  looked  for ;  and,  such  was  his  manly  indepen- 
dence, he  was  free  to  give  it  to  every  one  that  asked  it  But 
when  a  man  has  given  an  opinion,  he  has  something  at  stake  j 
and  he  is  certain  to  defend  himself  whenever  he  is  called  in 
question.  Exactly  in  this  way  was  Mr.  Webster  drawn  intg 
politics,  which  he  had  always  shunned  and  dreaded. 

The  leading  political  question  of  the  day  was  that  of  the  pol- 
icy, or  impolicy,  of  the  war  with  England ;  and  this  was  the 
immediate  outgrowth  of  the  war  between  England  and  the 
French  republic.  Bonaparte,  springing  from  the  bosom  of  the 
people,  had  gradually  risen  to  such  power  as  to  put  under  his 
feet  the  government  of  the  people ;  and  on  the  ruins  of  this 
popular  government  he  had  erected  an  empire,  which,  in.  thp 
pride  of  his  ambition,  he  had  resolved  to  make  universal.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  grand  design,  in  which  he  had  intoxicated  the 
French  nation  with  the  belief  that  his  o\^n  aggrandizement  and 
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iJidr  glory  were  identical,  be  had  sabdned  nearly  every  nadoii 
of  Earc^)e.  EDglaod  and  Rusaa,  for  once  made  frieDda  hf 
^iidc  eoramon  danger,  were  almost  the  only  exoeptioDa,  aiid 
reallY  the  sole  barriers,  to  his  European  entire.  Nearly  all 
of  the  great  powers^  however,  either  secretly  or  openly,  had 
combined  against  him ;  but,  in  the  gen«:iil  struggle,  no  one  of 
them  had  given  him  so  much  trouble  as  Great  Britain.  By 
land,  he  could  cope,  and  had  coped,  with  eveiytlung  that  could 
.be  brought  against  him ;  but  the  English  navy,  then  at  the 
-acme  of  its  powar,  had  taken  firom  Fraace  most  of  her  insu- 
lar possessions^  and  swept  her  shipping  from  the  seasi  To  ao 
complbh  thb  result,  England  had  been  compelled  to  emjdoy 
all  her  naval  force,  and  to  abandon  almost  entirely  her  £>reign 
:  trade,  on  which  she  depended,  of  course^  for  the  greater  part  <^ 
h^  breadstuff  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  for  immensely  increased 
agricultural  supplies  in  a  time  of  war.  Her  vast  military  es- 
tablishment, growing  with  every  day^s  continuance  of  the  war, 
had  gradually  dra^-n  so  much  upon  the  rural  and  manuikctur 
ingdistrictB,  had  transformed  so  many  producers  mto  wasters, 
that  the  success  of  all  her  gigantic  military  efforts,  if  not  the 
existence  of  the  nation,  seemed  to  depend  <xi  sudi  stores  as 
could  be  obtained  torn  other  hmds.  France,  at  the  same  time, 
shaken  by  internal  revolutions  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
exhausted  by  a  succession  of  the  most  bloody  and  most  expen^ 
sive  foreign  wars,  had  be^  compelled  by  degrees  to  call  her 
agricultural  population  to  take  arms,  and  thus,  like  England,  to 
throw  herself  upon  other  countries  for  a  supply  of  bread.  This, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  was  the  harvest  day  for  America, 
which,  even  then,  could  export  more  grain  and  flour  than  all 
Europe  combined ;  and  it  actually  became  the  leading  business 
of  this  country  to  carry  food  to  the  beUigerait  and  hungry  na- 
tibns  of  the  old  world,  and  particularly  to  England  and  to 
Prance.  Peace,  therefore,  to  be  maintained  by  a  most  positive 
neutrality,  was  evidwidy  the  best  policy,  the  only  good  politioSy 

VOL.  I.  F 
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i)t  Ma  oOli&tiy.  Our  people^  and  our  polkidfina^  had  iB  Hj^ 
to  rem»n,  so  &r  as  iiieir  (mancial  interests  were  oonoMned, 
oool  and  even  calculatii^  spectators  of  the  European  stniggk^ 
to  enrich  and  stroigthen  their  country  at  the  espense  of  a  gen- 
eral oxxflict  which  they  ooidd  neither  govern  n<^  prevent 

In  every  democratic  country,  however,  the  passions  of  tli^ 
multitude,  at  a  period  of  popular  excitement,  are  more  lakeiy 
to  get  the  ascendency,  than  liie  better  judgment  of  the  motte 
sagadous  and  reflecting  class  of  minds.  It  was  so,  in  tlus  covft- 
try,  at  that  tame.  A  few  years  before,  England  had  been  oiar 
en^ny,  and  France  our  ally,  in  the  most  illustrious  and  impor- 
tant of  modem  wars.  This  was  the  first  tMng  thought  <^  hf 
Buperfidal  m^ ;  and  this  consideration  alone  had  been  sufficient, 
from  the  very  openii^  of  the  French  revolution,  to  carry  liid 
feelings  of  a  laige  portion  of  our  citizens  to  the  side  of  Fraaoe. 
•This  revolution  of  France,  too,  in  its  ino^tion,  with  all  its  bar- 
barities and  opposidon  to  Christianity,  had  been  called  a  demo- 
cratic movement ;  and,  as  usual,  thousands  of  the  uninformed, 
honest  and  true-hearted  as  they  were,  had  been  cheated  by  a 
name.  The  third  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes^ 
that  had  thus  worked  together  to  create  the  public  opinicxL  of 
t^e  United  States,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  was  the  efforls 
made  by  a  dass  of  American  infidels,  led  oa  by  Thomas  Paaid 
and  &vored  by  Thomas  J^erson,  which,  codperatang  with 
VoltMrc,  and  the  French  atheists,  who  were  the  high-prieste  ef 
the  French  democracy,  in  their  attempt  to  overthrow  the  chur^ 
of  France,  expected  in  this  way  to  begin  the  overthrow  of 
diristianity  in  every  land.  In  this  manner,  and  chiefly  for  these 
reasons,  during  all  the  wars  of  the  French  Directory,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  wars  of  Bonaparte,  a  majority  of  the  Amevi- 
oan  people  had  given  their  sympathies  to  France. 

Bonaparte,  waxing  hotter  in  his  hatred  to  England,  as  tile 

final  contest  betwe«i  him  and  her  drew  more  near  at  hand^  see> 

.  mg  her  di^pendence  upon  foreign  countries,  and  chiefly  upea 
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lUreoimtry,  for  her  supplies  of  food,  resolred  to  cut  off  those 
Aq^lies  at  a  single  stroke,  and  thus  starve  her  roto  a  submis* 
msk  whidi  he  had  not  been  able  to  oompel  by  force  of  arras. 
While  at  the  city  of  Berlin,  in  the  midst  of  his  victories  of  the 
G^man  i^nar,  he  issued  a  decree,  which  Uockaded  all  the  porta 
«f  England,  but  opened  wider  than  ever,  to  the  shipping  of  all 
nations^  exc^tiog  England  and  her  allies,  the  ports  of  France. 
Tkaa,  though  aimed  at  Great  Britain,  was  a  still  heavier  blow 
against  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  clearly  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  join  with  England  in  repelling  an  attack,  which, 
in  a  busiiiess  point  of  view,  gave  to  the  two  countries  a  com- 
naon  cause^ 

.  England,  however,  had  given  to  our  people  a  very  grave  c^ 
£ance^  Her  seamen,  weary  of  the  long  war,  or  envious  of  the 
i^ch  gains  of  the  peaceful  commerce  of  our  merchantm^  had 
been  deserting  the  English  navy,  and  entering  into  the  Ameri* 
eaa  trade,  in  large  numbers ;  and  the  sear&ring  population  of 
jGreat  Britain,  who  had  had  no  connection  with  the  British  mar- 
itime service,  had  numerously  followed  this  example.  England, 
ahmaed  at  these  des^iions  £rom  her  navy,  and  equally  alarmed 
at  ^&  loss  of  80  many  of  that  class  of  her  people,  from  which 
her  navy,  in  any  emei^ncy,  was  to  be  supplied,  saw  no  other 
alternative,  than  to  pass  laws,  and  send  out  orders  to  her  naval 
<^ioer8,  to  reclaim  all  such  of  her  refugee  citizens,  and  compel 
tern  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  wherever  they  might  be 
found.  Sudi  laws  had  been  passed;  but  their  execution,  easy 
in  respect  to  nations  speaking  other  languages  and  marked  by 
dlfi^rent  costumes  and  manners,  was  exceedingly  difficult  in  re- 
lation to  our  own ;  and  the  result  often  was,  without  doubt, 
with  all  the  care  possible  in  such  a  case,  that  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  American  citiascns,  mistaken  for  Englishmen  in 
dHaguise,  were  thus  taken  from  their  own  vessels  and  thrust  into 
the  Sbglish  men-of-war.  Though  the  English  government  of- 
imA.  to  return  every  American  citizen  thus  abducted,  whosB 
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citizenship  could  be  proved,  the  haters  of  England,  tliosft 
cheated  by  the  French  use  of  the  word  democracy,  and  tfie 
American  infidels,  constituting  the  republican  or  democratic 
party  in  the  days  of  Jefferson,  overlooking  the  sublime  position 
of  Great  Britain  at  that  time,  as  the  great  and  last  bulwark  of 
diristianity,  overlooking  the  extinction  of  everything  demo- 
cratic in  France  under  the  imperial  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  and 
secretly  favoring  the  infidels  of  America,  whose  success,  it  was 
supposed,  would  tend  to  widen  the  distance  in  our  government 
between  church  and  state,  were  willing  enough  to  brook  the  in- 
sult and  the  injury  of  the  Berlin  decree,  but  took  fire  at  onoe 
against  England  for  her  attempt,  carelessly  executed,  it  is  con- 
fessed, to  recover  the  services  of  her  own  citizens  in  a  time  of 
uncommon  need. 

Actuated  by  such  motives,  the  party  in  power,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jefferson,  instead  of  going  forward  to  keep  tip 
our  lucrative  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  with  her  allies, 
in  spite  of  the  French  embargo,  which  France  had  not  navy 
enough  to  enforce  against  us,  or  against  any  other  nation  at 
peace  with  England,  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  Paris  and  be- 
come the  ally  of  France.  They  had  taken  the  weaker  and  the 
wicked  side,  when  the  material  welfare  of  their  country,  and  a 
just  regaixl  for  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion  throughout 
the  world,  in  a  word,  when  duty  and  interest  both,  had  de- 
manded  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity  toward  England,  in  her 
day  of  embarrassment  and  peril,  since  that  very  peril  she  was 
suffering  not  more  for  herself,  than  for  the  highest  and  holiest 
interests  of  mankind.  Not  daring,  however,  in  a  manly  way, 
if  war  with  England  was  right  and  just,  to  make  an  open  dec- 
laration of  war,  and  meet  the  enemy  upon  an  open  sea,  in  a  weak 
and  cowardly  manner,  they  had  laid  a  second  embargo,  an 
American  embargo,  on  American  shipping,  not  only  forbidding 
trade  with  England,  which  trade  France  most  desired  should 
be  forbidden,  but  with  all  fiie  rest  of  the  world,  thus  at  Kihd 
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iftme  time  helping  Bonapttte  in  his  eflbrt  of  «inflii]««iiig  Qtmt 

Badtain  at  a  ooet  little  less  than  ruinoos  to  ourselves.  Our  soU, 
it  is  true,  remained  fertile,  and  could  give  us  the  neeessaries  of 
igxlstence ;  but  the  great  surplus  of  produce,  on  which  we  de* 
pended,  through  our  flourishing  commerce,  for  the  comforts  and 
the  elegancies  of  life,  and  for  the  means  of  devdopnig  the  hid* 
den  resources  of  our  country,  had  been  allowed  to  perish  in  our 
fields.  Wheat  had  &ilen  in  a  daj  from  the  price  of  two  dol- 
lars per  bushel  to  that  of  seventy  cents ;  and  the  whole  land, 
while  aiding  a  traitor  to  republicanism  in  an  attempt  to  break 
down  the  best  government  of  the  best  people,  next  to  our  own, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  had  been  bereft  of  its  business,  its  pol 
icy,  and  its  power. 

Immediately  upon  this,  England,  still  struggling  for  her  ex 
idtence  against  the  great  aspirant  to  universal  dominion,  and 
seeing  no  other  way  of  meeting  the  force  of  the  Berlin  decree, 
had  publii^ed  her  celebrated  orders  in  council,  which,  in  sob> 
stance,  were  another  embargo,  which  blockaded  against  all  na- 
tions the  ports  of  France ;  but  in  the  execution  of  these  ordeia, 
still  looking  with  a  friendly  eye  upon  the  United  States,  as  the 
natural  ally  of  the  great  Anglo^axon  and  Protestant  power  of 
Europe,  England  had  treated  our  shipping  with  a  &vor,  whidi 
die  had  denied  to  all  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Publishing 
her  orders  suddenly,  after  a  lengthy  but  secret  deliberation, 
idle  had  permitted  all  American  vessels,  then  in  her  ports,  to 
leave  peaceably  with  their  cai^oes,  and  had  given  directions  to 
her  naval  commanders,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  to  allow  oar 
merchantmen  quietly  to  return  home. 

In  this  state  of  things  had  the  country  been  lefl,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  Jefl^rson^s  second  term ;  and  l/rhen  his  successor,  Mr« 
Madison,  had  come  into  the  presidency,  he  had  seen  so  much 
evil  to  our  commerce,  and  consequently  to  our  agriculture,  and 
to  all  the  business  of  our  hitherto  thriving  population,  flowing 
from  this  policy  that  he  had  been,  at  the  begiiming  of  his  prQ«» 


stailial  Gsreo*,  ftvor^Ue  to  a  repeal  of  the  emb«i)go^  andift 
friend  to  more  peaoeful  measures.  But  bis  party,  heter^gaae* 
ous  and  yet  united,  eould  not  be  controlled  by  a  weak,  a  hes^ 
ting,  a  timorous  man.  Madison  was  home  on,  by  the  force  of 
party  feeling,  through  four  years  of  irresolution  and  fear ;  bulk 
when  he  had  approached  the  termination  of  his  first  term,  ho 
had  seen  no  way  of  maintaining  his  position  with  his  partisani% 
and  of  retaining  his  high  office  for  four  years  longer,  but  to 
smother  his  ocmvictions  and  his  conscience,  and  rush  ferward  to 
a  still  more  ^  entangling  alliance  "  with  Napoleon,  the  end  of 
which,  as  every  one  could  see,  and  as  he  had  plainly  seeoi  tni 
oonfessed,  would  be  a  second  war  with  England. 

That  war,  indeed,  soon  came ;  and  it  was  at  the  time  of  its 
declaration,  in  1812,  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  manner  hereto- 
fore described,  had  be^  compelled,  by  the  demands  of  his  ^ 
low-dtizens,  and  by  the  wants  of  a  distracted  country,  to  utter 
his  opinions,  and  to  enter  into  the  internal  conflict  of  the  natioa. 
What  those  opinions  were,  or  what  special  part  he  took,  and 
continued  to  bear,  in  the  conflict,  he  has  left  no  room  to 
doubt 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  opposed  to  the  embargo,  wd  to 
the  policy  diat  dictated  the  embargo,  because  he  regarded  it  aa 
an  indirect  but  effectual  mode  c^  aiding  the  ambition  of  Bao^ 
parte  in  rooting  out  or  trampling  down  the  last  remains  of  the 
originally  genuine'  democracy  of  France,  and  of  setting  up  « 
bitter  though  splendid  tyranny  in  its  place.  He  was  opposed 
to  this  policy,  because  it  was  giving  equal  succor  to  the  samo 
man  in  his  unprovoked  attadra  upon  the  governments  of  ISxir 
rope,  and  especially  upon  Protestant  Great  Britain,  which  the 
arrant  looked  upon  with  the  deepest  hatred,  and  whidi  he 
was  determined,  as  the  master-piece  and  conclusion  of  his  bloody 
career,  to  blot  ix>m  the  map  of  nati<ms.  He  was  exposed  te 
tins  policy,  because,  while  it  strengthened  France  and  weak-* 
ened  England,  it  deetroyed  our  own  commerce,  cast  a  Uig^ 
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i^aittosr  flgRcoItiBre  by  Aatdng  off  ouraMrkelB^  and  Uuuieoiiir 
pktdy  paralyzed  the  business  of  the  couDtry.  He  was  oppo* 
sed  to  this  policy,  also,  and  was  warm  in  his  oppositioQ,  be- 
caose,  as  he  saw  it,  and  as  others  saw  It^  it  was  a  powerful  sup* 
port  to  the  rampant  infidelity  of  the  Frendi  atheists,  who,  in 
tiieir  madness,  had  declared  the  scriptures  to  be  a  fraud,  cfaii»> 
tianity  a  lie,  the  Almighty  a  fiction,  and  Jesus  Christ  an  im- 
postor and  a  wretch.  This  infidelity,  indeed,  had  been  the 
original  and  exciting  cause  of  the  French  Revolution,  which,  in 
its  turn,  had  opened  the  way  fi>r  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte, 
who  now  looked  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  his 
ally  against  their  own  republican  principles,  against  their  kin- 
dred, their  religion,  and  their  God. 

The  particular  occasion,  which  drew  Mr.  Webster  out  into 
the  avena  of  politics,  has  been  described,  by  a  class-mate  of  his 
brother :  ^  The  first  halo  of  political  glory,  that  hung  around 
Ids  brow,  was  at  a  convention  of  the  great  spirits  in  the  county 
of  BodLingfaam,  where  he  then  resided,  and  such  representatives 
firom  other  counties  as  were  sent  to  this  convention,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  to  -mark  out  such  a 
course  for  themselves  as  should  be  deemed  advisable  by  the 
eollocted  wisdom  of  those  assembled.  On  this  occasion,  an  ad- 
dress, with  a  string  of  resolutions,  were  proposed  for  adoption, 
of  which  he  was  said  to  be  the  author.  They  exhibited  uncom- 
mon powers  of  intellect  and  a' profound  knowledge  of  our  na- 
tional  interests.  He  made  a  most  powerfiil  speech  in  support 
of  these  resolutions,  portions  of  which  were  reprinted  at  the 
time,  and  which  were  much  admired  in  every  part  of  the 
Union."  The  speech  is  lost,  but  it  is  still  remembered  in  Ports- 
mouth, that,  from  the  moment  of  its  delivery,  Mr.  Webster 
was  at  once  acknowledged  as  the  first  man  of  the  city,  and  tbe 
leading  spirit  of  New  Hampshire. 

These  popular  assemblies  were  fiequent ;  they  everywhere 
demanded  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Webster  -^  and  though  all  the 
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poblic  speeches  delivered  by  him,  at  this  period,  are  gone  Ixh 
yond  recovery,  one  of  them  was  listened  to  by  an  intelligent 
traveler,  who  has  given  of  it  a  very  readable  description : 
"  His  carriage  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  he  was  about  to 
get  into  it,  when  the  hostler  said,  '  Sir,  are  you  going  to  leave 
town  1  Mr.  Webster  is  to  speak  to-night'  Unding  all  classes 
80  delighted  that  Mr.  Webster  was  going  to  speak,  he  ordered 
his  horses  to  the  stable,  and  put  off  his  journey  till  the  morrow. 
At  early  candle-light^  he  went  to  the  hall,  where  the  meetii^ 
was  to  be  held.  It  was  filled  to  overflowing,  but  some  per^ 
sons,  seeing  him  to  be  a  stranger,  gave  way ;  and  he  found  a 
convenient  place  to  stand.  No  one  could  sit  A  tremendous 
noise  soon  announced  that  the  orator  himself  had  arrived ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  organized,  another  rose  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  object  of  the  meeting.  He  was  heard 
with  a  polite  apathy.  Another,  and  yet  another  came ;  and  all 
spoke  well ;  but  this  would  not  do ;  and  if  Chatham  himself 
had  been  among  them,  or  St  Paul,  they  would  not  have  met 
the  expectations  of  the  multitude.  The  admired  orator  at 
length  arose,  and  was  for  a  while  musing  upon  something, 
which  was  drowned  by  a  constant  cheering ;  but  when  order 
was  restored,  he  went  on  with  great  serenity  and  ease  to  make 
his  remarks,  without  apparently  making  the  slightest  attempt 
to  gain  applause.  The  audience  was  still,  except  now  and  then 
a  murmur  of  delight,  which  showed  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
hearers  were  ready  to  burst  into  a  thunder  of  applause,  if  those 
who  generally  set  the  example  would  have  given  an  intima 
tion,  that  it  might  have  been  done ;  but  they,  devouring  every 
word,  made  signs  to  prevent  any  interruption.  The  harangue 
was  ended ;  the  roar  of  applause  lasted  long,  and  was  sincere 
and  heart-felt  It  was  a  strong,  gentlemanly,  and  appropriate 
speech ;  but  there  was  not  a  particle  of  the  demagogue  about 
it — nothing  like  the  speeches  on  the  hustings  to  catch  atten- 
tion.   He  drew  a  picture  of  the  candidates,  on  both  sides  of 


Ae  qnestkm,  and  proved,  as  fiir  as  reason  and  argument  wM 
pxyve,  tile  superiority  of  those  of  his  own  choice."  Next  dsj, 
^e  traveler  went  on  his  journey,  and  found  to  his  surprise^ 
that,  though  there  was  then  no  telegraph,  the  fiune  of  the 
speedi  had  everywhere  preceded  him. 

It  was  at  this  election,  during  the  month  of  November,  1819^ 
«fter  the  war  had  been  declared  by  the  Madison  oongre« 
against  England,  that  Mr.  Webster  first  sufifered  himself  to  h% 
Inougfat  forward  as  a  candidate  for  office.  He  had  been  soU- 
dted  before;  but  he  had  invariably  and  positively  declined. 
Now,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  a  crisis,  a  crisis  in  the  uf 
Mt3  of  the  whole  nation.  The  two  great  measures,  which  had 
-been  carried  through  by  the  democratic  party,  the  embai^ 
und  the  war,  had  brought  the  Union  to  the  brink  of  a  dissok^ 
tion.  New  England,  which  scarcely  had  a  butfiness,  or  any 
means  of  self-support,  when  she  was  taken  fh>m  the  sea,  though 
loyal  to  llie  constitution  and  the  Union,  indulged  the  feelings 
'toward  the  admimstration,  and  toward  the  measures  of  the  a^ 
ministration,  whidi  a  hungry  population  are  likely  to  have 
against  those  who  make  them  starve ;  and  the  southern  States^ 
"which  depended  on  New  England  shipping  to  carry  their  sugar, 
their  cotton,  their  tobacco,  and  their  rice  to  market,  and  to 
bring  back  to  the  producers  such  commodities  as  were  abso- 
hitely  necessary  in  the  working  of  their  plantations,  and  for  the 
comfort  of  their  homes,  went  so  fer  beyond  their  New  Ba- 
^and  brethren  as  to  talk  of  opposition  to  the  general  govern- 
ment Both  sections  were  opposed  to  the  war ;  and  many  of 
(he  federal  party  were  so  violently  against  it,  as  to  withdraw 
fh>m  it  their  support  even  after  it  had  been  declared.  Web- 
ster, though  sympathizing  with  the  opposition,  and  regarded 
as  a  member  of  the  federal  party,  would  not  desert  the  coutt 
•try,  nor  the  cause  of  the  country,  though  he  certainly  looked 
tipon  the  war  with  no  &voring  eye.  Since  war  had  been  dfr 
dared,  congress,  he  maintained,  and  the  people,  otight  to  su#> 
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^tOKi  it  mr  long  $a  U  must  ^ontiiiii^;  but  an  honoimUe  petee,  k» 
likevise  nuuntained,  dioidd  be  iMoe^ted  ag  9000  m  it  slboiM  bf 
oflbnd,  and  c^fer^d  as  soon  m  there  akoiild  be  »  pcwbflity  of 
it»  b^ig  aooepted.  Peace  be  regarded  aa  (be  oigamo  poSicy 
of  this  country;  and  he  saw  no  good  reaoon  why  Eqglandy  tW 
fltrt^ling  for  ber  life  ligainat  an  atheiadcal  and  impcml  tyr- 
iKmy,  wtudi  was  now  finally  8upp(»rted  by  the  pope  and  by  tlxt 
papal  churdi,  should  not  be  eag^  to  terminate,  in  9  mcmeur 
honorable  to  both  countries,  a  needlessi  a  voluntary,  and  aft 
unnatural  war,  against  a  people  speakhiig  the  same  language^ 
cherishing  the  same  custcMus,  boasting  of  the  sanous  prindpleo^ 
•nd  serving  by  the  same  wcHship  the  same  God. 

Standing  thus  between  the  extremes  of  both  parties,  he  ifb- 
peared  before  the  dtiz^is  of  his  district  as  a  candidate  for  the 
lower  house  of  congress;  and  the  result  showed,  that,  thou^ 
he  had  been  manly  eoougji  to  stand  alone,  at  tbe  v^  b^u^ 
cuag  of  his  career,  when  weak  minds  are  always  the  most  seo- 
tainao  and  violent  m  their  zeal,  his  reputaticm  «t  home,  his  abil- 
ities, and  his  ex«rti<H)s  had  been  suffident  to  ccmquer  his  own 
party,  and  to  rout  tbe  ultrarp^rtisans  of  the  administration  on 
limr  diosen  field.  Ibe  people,  trusting  in  his  honesty  and  tal- 
aiita,xillied  round  him;  and,  a^r  a  ^irited  canvass,  he  and  his 
aotire  ticket  were  triumi^wntly  elected. 

According  to  the  eatablisbed  custom,  in  » time  of  peace,  Mr. 
Webster  would  not  have  tak^  his  seat  at  Washington  befora 
the  month  of  December  of  the  succeeding  year ;  but  there  wad 
now  a  war  upon  the  hauda  c^  the  administration ;  and  the  pre- 
mdeat  called  an  extra  session  to  be  opened  in  the  m<Mith  of 
May.  Early  in  that  month,  tJ^«:rf(»<e,  ^fter  ^nding  the  whole 
winter  in  studying  and  reviewing  the  conditica  g£  the  country, 
«ad  preparing  himself  jhr  his  new  duties,  he  left  P(»rtsmoutb 
far  the  eaptital  of  the  nation.  His  joiuney  he  im  dt^  d^ 
scribed  for  tbe  ^mua^ment  of  the  prlvfite  drde;  and  hia  Mh 
eount  never  Ailed  to  erefite  qp^^siouf  d  km^&ter  iimong  the 
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m^Wi  of  l^is  auditors.  How  b^  wept  from  Portsmouth  to 
j^tOP  i^  ^  old  mail  coacb,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  the  hour  j 
hp^  h^  rumbled  and  jerked  alopg  from  Boston  over  to  Hait- 
fcrd ;  how,  from  Hartford,  he  "  worked  bis  passage  "  round  by 
hfi^d,  a  long  and  weary  way,  first  to  New  Ilaven,  and  then  to 
New  York  city ;  how  he  progressed,  day  after  day,  through  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  stopping  a  night  with  Governor  StocktOQi 
where  they  talked  over  the  prosp^t  of  ope  d«y  mailing  por- 
tions of  the  trip  by  water;  how  he  made  his  way  into  Phil^ 
delphia  in  a  big  wagon,  and  thenoe  to  Baltimore,  and  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington,  through  many  perils ;  and  how,  al^ 
ter  nearly  two  weeks  of  laborious  travel,  he  found  himself  on 
t^  24th  of  May,  at  the  seat  of  government^  in  no  plight  to 
stand  before  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  nation — all  these 
things  he  would  (HCture  out,  as  no  other  man,  in  his  day,  oould 
picture  anything.  The  classic  reader  may  have  wondered,  pro- 
bably, how  thie  Greek  poet  could  have  made  so  long,  so  oomi* 
plicated,  so  rich  and  beautiful  an  epic,  out  of  a  mere  voyage  of 
a  few  hundred  miles  from  Troy  to  Italy.  It  is  not  the  amount 
of  materials,  however,  that  decides  what  can  be  said  by  a  mao 
of  geniu9 ;  and  no  man,  not  even  Homer,  could  make  mor^ 
amusement,  or  more  instruction,  out  of  such  matter  as  hap- 
pened to  fall  to  him,  tlmn  Daniel  Webster.  No  person,  wbq 
Qeyer  heard  him  tell  an  anecdote,  can  realize  what  an  amount 
of  merriment  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  out  of  his  first  trip 
to  Washington. 

The  young  representative  of  New  Hampshire  might  well  think 
of  his  personal  appearance,  when  about  to  take  his  place  as  a 
member  of  the  memorable  war  congress.  He  had  never  been 
a  member  of  a  legislative  body.  He  had  never  held  fk  publi<9 
office.  He  had  leaped  over  all  the  steps,  which  ordinary  mgQ 
have  to  take,  in  their  ascent  to  high  positions,  and  foub^  a  se^t  i^ 
the  supreme  council  of  his  country.  He  was  to  meet  th^e 
men,  whose  &me  was  as  wide  as  the  Union,  and  whp^e  t^^J>t§ 
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were  respected  in  other  ooontries.  It  is  said,  however,  bj  thoee 
who  remember  the  day,  that,  ia  sjpite  of  the  impoaing  novdty 
of  the  scene,  in  spite  of  his  comparative  youth  and  inexpeii- 
enoe,  when  he  first  entered  the  hall,  he  walked  as  calmly,  as 
unhe^tatingly,  and  with  as  much  dignity  and  self-possession,  as 
he  ever  did  in  those  days  when  he  was  the  acknowledged  prince 
of  congress.  The  trudi  is,  he  was  a  prince,  and  more  than  a 
prince,  by  nature ;  and  his  whole  aspect,  and  every  movement, 
were  the  noble  and  dignified  expression  of  a  noble  and  digni- 
fied mind. 

Though  his  first  appearance,  and  the  manner  of  his  entrance, 
*  are  thus  remembered  by  a  smgle  witness  or  two,  who  knew 
something  of  him,  to  the  majority  of  the  members,  and  to 
nearly  all  of  them,  he  entered  there  a  perfect  stranger.  The 
old  members  were  well  acquainted  with  each  other ;  but  the 
New  Hampshire  representative  was  a  new  member,  and  they 
did  not  know  him.  His  name  they  may  have  seen  in  the  eleo- 
tfon  returns,  or  in  the  printed  lists  in  the  metropolitan  newspa;* 
pers ;  but  the  name,  at  that  time,  carried  nothing  with  it,  either 
personal  or  historical,  to  attract  notice.  All  that  it  now  means, 
in  law,  in  politics,  in  congress,  throughout  the  country,  and  over 
the  fiwe  of  the  civilized  world,  and  especially  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken  or  read,  has  since  been  added  to  it 
Wfiat  it  now  meant  was  amply  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  young 
man  who  had  come  to  the  lower  house  from  a  certain  locality 
in  New  Hampshire.  The  person,  however,  who  bears  the  un« 
known  name,  is  now  among  them.  He  is  one  of  them.  He 
meets,  there,  it  is  true,  a  few  old  finends,  and,  among  the  rest, 
his  special  fiiend,  Governor  Grore,  of  Boston ;  but  the  governor^ 
though  proud  of  his  distinguished  pupil,  and  ready  enough  to 
(^ve  him  introduction,  is  too  discreet  a  man,  though  he  had  pro- 
nounced a  eulogy  and  a  prophecy  of  him  on  a  previous  occ%> 
don,  and  at  a  very  proper  time,  to  pronounce  any  eulogies,  or 
to  utter  any  proph^es,  at  this  time.    He  leaves  him  to  make 
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his  own  introduction,  and  his  own  impression,  in  his  own  time 
and  wift7,but  c^rtunljwitb  a  secret  anticipation  of  a  great  daj, 
and  of  a  heart^felt  joy,  whenever  that  introduction,  and  that 
impression,  should  dianoe  to  come.  Hmt  thetime  would  oome, 
ht  the  ftilfOlment  of  his  own  prophecy,  and  that  before  the 
mismbers  would  be  prepared,  the  govenior  felt  perfectly  as- 
sured ;  but  when,  or  in  what  manner,  could  hardly  be  divined 
from  what  was  seen  of  the  young  man  on  that  day.  There  he 
sits,  in  his  own  seat,  quietly  though  not  carelessly,  giving  sudi 
attention  to  the  opening  business  of  the  house,  as  only  a  great 
nJrid,  full  of  strong  thoughts  and  conscious  of  power,  can  give. 
Some  are  constantly  getting  up  from  their  seats,  and  sitdng 
down  again,  in  a  restless  anxiety,  or  becaose  their  heads  have 
ndtliing  in  them  weighty  enough  to  hold  them  down.  Otl.ersi 
all  over  the  hall,  are  starting  little  motions,  followed  by 
little  speeches,  by  which  ordinary  minds  expect  to  acquure  a 
sort  of  prominence,  and  all  the  prominence  they  can  expect,  at 
the  opening  of  such  assemblies.  Others,  not  so  quick  at  this 
sort  of  gaming,  but  eager  in  their  own  way,  are  moving  about 
among  the  members,  ostensibly  as  very  social  and  well-mean- 
ing  gentlemen,  but  really  picking  up  from  the  fraternity  a  little 
pdvate  capital  for  private  purposes.  When  the  hammer  of 
the  dei^  comes  down,  and  the  call  is  made  to  cast  the  votes  for 
e^p^er,  on  the  decision  of  which  question  hang  an  unknown 
number  of  little  private  expectations,  and  perhaps  as  many  pri- 
vate promises,  the  fulfillment  of  which  are  the  sole  or  main  re- 
liance of  many  a  dandiprat  politician,  for  the  entire  coming  ses. 
sion,  there  is  something  of  a  sensation,  and  many  a  little  cloud 
of'anxiety  may  be  seen  on  the  feces  of  many  of  the  members, 
Ibe  young  representative  from  New  Hampshire,  however,  still 
keeps  quiet  in  his  seat ;  and  none  of  these  dapper  little  states- 
men trouble  him  with  their  attentions,  because  none  of  them 
cfaance  to  know  him.  As  the  ballots  are.  being  collected,  which 
iHil  shortly  decide  who  is  to  be  the  speaker,  the  second  great 


questioa  i^  biuuly  diaoupwd  m  JoMd  w)^iape]:9,  a»  to  th(E^  p(U$r 
sons  yfho  are  to  fill,  vaaii&p  tlu«  speakership,  or  under  tiia^  Ib^ 
ooqimittee  of  foreign  rdatioos,  whlol),  in  ^  tune  of  war,  i^  tb^ 
first  oommittee  of  Uie  house.  The  bailots  are  now  callecigd  j 
ttiey  are  counted ;  and  it*  is  annouii^ced  thait  Hepiy  Qay,  tfa^ 
somewhat  noted  as  the  rising  orator  of  Kentucky,  is  eteet(a4 
speaker.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  a  time  short  enough  t^ 
^ow  that  the  speaker's  mind  has  been  made  up  befor^han^ 
with  the  others  the  leading  committee  is  announced^  which  eiOr 
braces  the  names  of  Calhoun,  Grundy,  Jackson,  !Fidi,  and  the 
elder  Ingersoll,  all  of  them  men  of  the  first  position ;  «pd 
^mong  these  names,  well  known  to  every  r^resentative,  and 
to  ^  the  country,  the  new  members  read,  many  of  them  fiar 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  this  august  fellowship,  the  name  <^ 
one  Daniel  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire. 

This,  certainly,  would  be  generally  considered,  and  has  beea 
often  spoken  o(  as  a  most  auspicious  beginning  for  the  first  day 
of  a  long  public  life ;  but  it  is  this  very  circumstance,  this  promisr 
ing  first^ay,  that  has  raised  against  Mr.  Webster  the  mostd^ 
eterious  political  reproach,  which  his  opponents  haYelQ||^red 
gainst  him  as  a  public  character.  It  is  laid  up  against  him  as 
proof  of  his  political  inconstancy.  It  is  said,  and  wd  wit^ 
great  emphasis,  that  he  was  appomted  to  this  committee  hf 
!^r.  Gay,  the  leader  of  the  war  movements  in  the  lower  hous^ 
as  a  fi^iend  to  the  war,  as  a  firiend  to  the  Madison  administca* 
tion,  but  that,  having  secured  the  prominence  he  wanted,  or  not 
being  able  to  secure  it,  in  the  fiice  of.  Mr.  Clay's  popularity,  lis 
turned  over  and  became  a  violent  enemy  of  both.  This  diaige, 
however,  is  utterly  unfounded  and  untrue.  Mr.  W^ebster  was 
never  a  friend  of  the  war.  and  never  a  friend  of  the  Madiaoa 
administration,  or  of  the  Madison  policy,  before  hb  electkui  to 
congress,  or  aft;er  it.  His  position  was  clearly  this,  that^  whCe 
he  w^  opposed  to  the  war  in  itseli^  he  felt  bound  to  $taad  hf 
the  country,after  the  war  had  been  ded^u^,  and  to  carry  beli^ 
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A»  mmtrf  mi  ^wmt  mMy  Hveugh.  War  had  been  4#. 
dvnd  by  OQDgrMa;  Aa  dedantioii  had  beeome  the  law  of  tlM 
imi;  be  wa0b<HiQd,a8  eveiy  good  ettisenwaa  bound,  and  par- 
iMtt'Ly  93  every  reproeontadve  of  the  pe(^le  was  under  ape- 
eiaLobligatiloQ^to  obeyaad  eanyont  the  lawwfafle  it  remained 
g.  lew ;  but,  it  cawot  be  fiirgotten,  it  eannot  be  denied,  thai, 
^xQi  fivst  to  la^Bt,  Mr.  Webster  waa  the  leading  advocate  of 
pephOB,  of  seeking  and  of  makkig  peace  widi  England,  ao  sooft 
#8  pence  eoQld  be  obtained  on  right  terms.  He  was,  therefore^ 
botli  9  war  man  and  a  peace  man  at  the  same  time,  eadi  widh 
ffsi  umlHgiiity,  and  both  without  ocmtradicdcii.  He  waa  <^ 
pos^  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain ;  but  he 
was  a  friend  to  Ms  country,  as  he  was  always  a  friend  to  il^ 
whether  in  war  or  peace.  He  stood  by  her  in  her  troublea, 
(^y^  when  they  were  brought  upon  her  by  those  whose  poal- 
lio&s  and  p<^i<y  he  opposed. 

Ob  tilkese  terms,  therefore,  and  in  this  sense,  Mr.  Webster  waa 
«Aiendtothe  war,  which  he  found  on  the  hands  c^the  Madison 
Udmh^atraticKi,  when  he  entered  congress;  and  it  was  as  such  a 
f^&A^goA  no  other,  that  he  was  put  into  the  war  committee, 
Die  committee  of  foreign  affiurs,  by  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  O&y  and 
Ike  adnodnistrataon  soon  learned,  however,  that  the  member 
Hfi^m  New  Hampehire  was  not  a  man  to  be  influenced  impro- 
f^y  by  his  position,  or  by  a  gift  of  place.  His  associates  of 
Ihe  ecHmnittee  learned  the  same  &ct  in  an  equally  short  space 
ef  time ;  for,  on  taking  his  seat  with  the  committee,  after  the 
alder  members  had  pretty  freely  ^pressed  their  several  views, 
and  had  as  freely  conceded,  as  a  matter  not  to  be  debated,  that 
the  war  w{^  right,  Mr.  Webster  wished  to  be  informed  di- 
RMtly  and  distinctly  the  ground  on  which  the  war  had  beend^ 
<;lared.  ^  He  had  heard  a  great  many  grounds  stated,"  he  said, 
<^but  he  desired  to  know  exacdy  what  was  the  true  ground,  tha 
fieciB9  p9i»^  <m  which  the  admiiastration  relied,  and  on  which 
%m  couotry  w»s  |h«9  aad  ever  afterwards  to  rely,  as  the  actual 
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etuui  heUi,  as  Che  suflbaent  reason  aaod  cause  of  Uke  ded^m 
tion,"  Tliis,  certainly,  was  like  Mr.  Webster.  It  was  going 
to  the  bottom  of  his  business  at  the  outset ;  but  it  wad  soon 
discovered,  that  it  was  easier  to  ask  the  question  than  to  aii^ 
swer  it  A  great  deal  of  explanation,  of  opinion,  of  discussioti^ 
as  anj  one  may  imagine,  must  have  ensued ;  but  it  was  finally 
agreed,  by  a  general  concuirence  of  the  members,  that  the 
great  &ct,  which  gave  a  basis  to  the  war  witii England,  washer 
iwders  in  council,  by  whidi  she  laid  an  embargo  on  the  Frendi 
ports,  and  rechumed  her  seamen  and  citizens,  who  had  de> 
serted  her  in  her  time  of  need.  This  did  not  entirely  SBlisI^ 
Mr.  Webster,  The  claim  set  up  to  a  sort  of  ownership  of  her 
seamen  and  subjects,  he  r^arded  as  one  of  those  points  in  (hd 
law  <^  nature,  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  determined  and 
settled  in  the  law  of  nations ;  the  leading  nations  of  the  eartii 
had  not  been  uniform  in  their  practice  respecting  it ;  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  however,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  setting  up 
some  such  dum ;  and  there  was,  therefore,  so  &r  as  this  point 
was  concerned,  Mr.  Webster  lliought,  a  fit  subject  for  deliber- 
ate study,  for  a  more  definite  understanding  among  nations^  and 
fi>r  a  deeper  and  even  final  diplomatic  investigation  and  att 
rangement  by  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  His  own  opinion 
was,  however,  that  the  daim  of  England  was  not  well  founded 
He  thought  that  the  dtizen  of  any  country  had  a  right,  at  hiil 
own  option,  and  in  his  own  time,  to  transfer  his  allegiance,  his 
dtizenship,  to  another  country.  That  was  the  dtizen's  right  by 
the  law  of  nature.  It  was  a  right  growing  out  of  what  \^e,  iti 
this  country,  have  established  as  the  great  right  of  personal  Hb^ 
erty  and  independence.  This  latter  right,  however,  was  not  ee^ 
tablished,  was  not  admowledged,  and  never  had  been  acknowT* 
edged,  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  had  not  been  acknowl 
edged  in  Great  Britain ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  though  ready  to 
make  it  a  question,  and  a  question  not  to  be  avdded  Or  evflh 
ded,  between  us  and  England,  until  it  should  be  aetded,  ifA 
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fl|bif  to  n^ard  it  as  a  sufficient  jusrifjcalion  fcr  a  hasty ' 
yith  a  kindred  people,  whose  langoagp,  vhoee  lawa^  whose  rs- 
QgioDf  whose  national  inteiesta^  were  almost  identical  with  our 
own.  He  honestly  and  firmly  believed,  that  England,  so  sooo 
a^  idle  should  be  free  from  the  danger  that  impended  orsf  her 
csiist^ce,  would  see  it  to  be  her  interest,  and  would  be  willing, 
Qot  only  to  settle  the  claim  cm  a  just  and  satis&ctory  basis^  but 
give  us  ample  satis&ction  for  every  instance  in  which,  to  our 
^trinaent^  it  had  been  abused.  In  one  well  known  case,  and 
ia  several  not  so  generally  understood,  she  had  already  done 
$p ;  and.  Mr.  Webster  argued,  that  this  country  might  have 
charitably  presumed,  for  the  time  at  least,  till  the  momentous 
European  struggle  of  national  existence  against  usurpation 
should  be  over,  upon  a  continuance  of  a  similar  disposition, 
until  the  contrary  should  be  established  by  sufficient  evidenoe. 
.  This,  however,  was  only  one  branch  of  Mr.  Webster's  aigi^ 
ment  There  was  another  equally  truthful,  equally  cog/satj  wad 
still  more  troublesome  to  meet  America  had  declared  war 
against  England,  because  England  had  passed  her  orders  in 
eouncil,  and  blockaded  the  ports  of  France.  But  France,  it 
was  urged  by  Mr.  Webster,  had  done  the  same  thing,  and  was 
tiie  original  transgressor.  England  had  passed  her  eiders  only 
in  self-defease.  If  a  war  was  to  be  declared  against  England, 
^erefore,why  had  not  one  been  dedared  before,  or  at  the  same 
Ume,  against  France  1  France,  too,  had  followed  up  her  Ber- 
Idxt  decree  by  another  and  a  worse  one  dated  at  Mikm.  Why 
had  not  these  produced  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  1  Tins  question  Mr.  Webster  urged  upon  the  commit- 
tee ;  and  it  was  replied  that  the  French  decrees  had  been  re- 
voked. But  when,  at  what  particular  time,  had  they  been  re- 
voked 1  This  question  brought  afler  it  a  difficulty.  The  com* 
mittee  could  not  tell.  The  date  of  the  revocation  was  April 
SSth,  1811 ;  it  had  been  handed  to  our  minister  at  Paris,  it 
Kas  said,  and  sent  to  the  French  minister  at  Washington,  but 
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hid  not  bees  oommuQiMted  to  our  govemmeiit  till  tive  mcmA 
of  HmJj  181^  There  was  a  mjstaiy  m  the  whole  prooeedhig. 
The  prooeeding  looked  veiy  much  like  a  fiiaud.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  good  chance  to  doubt,  that  aa  instrument  of  such  iTH* 
|r»TtW¥^  oouid  have  been  left  to  lie  in  the  drawers  of  the  Amer* 
icaa  mimster  at  Paris^  or  in  those  of  the  French  minister  at 
Washington,  as  though  it  had  been  an  almost  useless  roll  of  paper, 
wfaidi  it  was  only  neoeesarjr  to  preserve.  Had  not  the  docu- 
ment^ which  had  been  really  and  officially  presented  to  the 
Uniled  States,  in  the  montb  of  May,  1812,  been  dated  huxk- 
ward  by  the  French  government  to  the  28th  of  April,  1811 1 
And  had  not  the  administration,  to  excuse  its  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  while  it  remained  at  peace  with  France,  bcten 
a  parly  to^this  contrivance  f  As  to  that,  Mr.  Webster  could 
not  telL  The  committee  could  not  inform  him.  So,  detei^ 
mined  not  to  take  a  step  untQ  he  should  know  on  what  he  was 
to  stand,  or  on  what  was  to  be  his  reliance  for  a  foothold,  ha 
resolved  to  appeal  £K>m  the  committee  to  the  boose,  and 
tliroQgk  the  house  to  the  administration,  for  some  light  upon 
this  mysterious  subject  Therefore,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1813, 
after  he  had  been  a  member  of  congress  about  two  weeks,  he 
roae  in  his  place,  and  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  went 
to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  subject,  and  which  took  the  mem- 
bers by  surprisa    The  resolutions  were  the  following : 

^Bewlved,  'ThsA  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested  to  inform  the  house,  unless  the  public  interest  should, 
lA  Ua  opimon,  forbid  such  conmiunication,  when,  by  whom,  and 
in  what  manner  the  first  intelligence  was  given  to  this  goverih 
xn^t  of  the  decree  of  the  government  of  France,  bearing  date 
the  88th  of  April,  1811,  and  purporting  to  be  a  definitive  ra> 
peal  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan. 

*^Be9oUfed,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested  to  inform  this  house,  whether  Mr.  Russell,  late  charge 
4^^faire8  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  France,  batik 
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wmr  MdadHbtA  or  denied  to  tliie  goTeermMH  Aa  BBfffgqiBtw  «f 
tte  dedanid(m  of  the  Duke  of  BsMMio  to  Mr.  Bailow,  the  ta^ 
minister  of  the  United  States  nl  thftt  eourt^  ss  stated  in  Hr« 
Barlow's  letter  of  the  12th  of  May,  1812,  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  that  the  said  decree  of  April  28th,  1811,  had  been  oonr 
municated  to  his  (Mr.  Barlow's)  predecessor  there ;  and  to  la^ 
before  this  house  any  corref^pondence  relative  to  that  sabjeot, 
whicb^t  may  not  be  improper  to  communicate ;  and  also  any 
oorres^ndence  between  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Kussell  on  that 
subject,  which  may  be  in  the  possession  of  tlie  department  of 
stale. 

""Besolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  i^ 
quested  to  inform  this  house,  whether  the  minister  of  Frttioa 
near  the  United  States  ever  informed  this  goverament  of  the 
existence  of  the  said  decree  of  the  28th  of  April,  1811,  and  to 
lay  be^)re  the  house  any  correspondenoe  that  may  have  taken 
f^uee  with  the  said  ounister  relative  thereto,  wluch  the  pron- 
dent  may  not  think  improper  to  be  oommunkated. 

""JReaolvedy  That  tbe  president  of  the  United  States  be  ?•. 
quested  to  communicate  to  this  house  any  other  informatioB, 
which  may  be  in  his  possession,  and  which  he  may  not  deem 
i][yurious  to  tbe  public  interest  to  disclose,  relative  to  the  said 
de<^ee  of  the  28th  of  April,  1811,  and  tending  to  show  at  what 
time,  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner  the  said  decree  was  first 
made  known  to  this  government  or  to  any  of  its  representar 
tives  or  ag^ts. 

*'  Reiolvedy  That  the  president  be  requested,  in  case  the  &0k 
be»  that  the  first  information  of  the  existence  of  said  deeree  d! 
the  28th  of  April,  1811,  ever  received  by  this  government)  ot 
any  of  its  ministers  or  agents,  was  that  communicated  in  May, 
1812,  by  the  Duke  of  Bassauo  to  Mr.  Barlow,  and  by  him  to 
his  government^  as  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
State,  of  May  12, 1812,  and  the  accompanying  pi^ers^  to  in> 
fi)im  this  house  whether  the  government  of  the  Umted  States 
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kftth  eirer  reeeived  from  that  of  France  any  explanatioD  of  tim 
itMUKma  of  that  decree  beisg  concealed  from  ikds  goTemment 
and  itB  ministers  for  so  long  a  time  after  Its  date ;  and,  if  such 
eKplanadon  has  been  asked  by  this  government,  and  has  been 
oimtted  to  be  given  by  that  of  France,  whether  this  govern- 
ment has  made  any  remonstrance,  or  expressed  any  dissatisfac* 
tion,  to  the  government  of  France,  at  such  concealment." 

Such  were  Mr.  Webster's  resolutions.  The  reading  ofthera, 
and  the  defense  made  of  them,  were  the  occasion  of  the  first 
words  he  ever  uttered  in  the  halls  oi  congress.  A  weaker  man 
would  have  taken  up,  for  the  first  time,  some  popular  or  trivial 
topic,  which  would  have  given  him  the  opportunity  of  introdu- 
oing  himeelf  to  the  notice  of  the  country.  Mr.  Webster,  on 
tiie  other  hand,  stood  up  there,  single  and  alone,  a  young  and 
mexperienced  man,  but  a  man  conscious  of  his  power,  to  call 
the  eatmtry  to  account  at  the  bar  of  its  own  sober  judg 
ment  He  called  upon  the  administration  to  tell  the  people^ 
and  to  tell  the  world,  why  it  had  gone  to  war  with  England^ 
while  it  remained  at  peace  with  France.  He  called  upon  the 
administration  to  inform  the  people,  whether  its  apology,  that 
France  had  revoked  her  decrees  before  war  had  been  dex^lared, 
was  a  well-founded  apology,  or  a  piece  of  conspiracy  between 
Bonaparte  and  itself*  He  called  upon  the  administration  to  say, 
in  so  many  words,  whether  the  revocation  had  not  been  dat^d 
backward  by  France  with  its  own  connivance  or  consent,  that 
an  apparent  apology  might  be  furnished,  or  whether  the  revo^ 
cation  had  not  been  bought  of  France  by  the  pledge  of  a  deo- 
huradon  of  war  against  England  by  the  United  States,  which 
refvooation  was  to  be  a  dead  letter,  a  brutum  fubmen^  until  the 
pledge  should  be  redeemed,  and  which  pledge  the  administration 
had  foxoA  it  impossible  to  redeem,  or  to  bind  itself  positively 
to  redeem,  till  a  year  after  the  date  <^  the  revocation,  for  whidi 
this  price  was  promised  to  be  paid.  In  case  it  should  appear, 
aa  Mr.  Webster  suspected,  that  the  administration  had  never 
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heard  of  die  revoeation,  till  May  12, 1812,  jmft  bflftm  die  det- 
laration,  he  called  upon  tbe  admiDistradon  to  eonviot  itMlf  fltM 
£irtlier  hj  being  compelled  to  aaj,  while  St  had  declared  war 
against  England  for  steps  taken  in  selfdefense,  whether  it  had 
even  so  much  as  remonstrated  against  the  Fren<^  docraci^ 
which  w^e  the  original  and  mndi  die  more  aggravated  traiia> 
gression  against  our  interests  and  rights.  In  truth,  he  was  de- 
termined, in  this  direct  and  legitimate  way,  to  compel  the  ad- 
tainistration  to  make  confession,  either  of  an  unnatural  and 
fraudulent  conspiracy  with  France  against  England,  or  of  an 
equally  unnatural  and  fraudulent  partiality,  in  the  ftoe  of  eroy 
good  reason  for  an  opposite  partiality,  for  the  imperial,  infidel^ 
bloody,  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  government  of  France. 

This,  certainly,  was  a  very  bold  step  for  any  man  to  take ; 
but  it  was  far  bolder,  almost  hazardous,  for  a  young  and  im 
practiced  man,  who  had  taken  the  floor  for  the  first  dme,  and 
had  been  a  member  but  about  half  a  month.  Mr.  Weheter, 
however,  though  by  no  means  vain  of  his  abilities,  perfeody 
knew  himself  He  knew  that  it  would  give  him  no  trouble, 
scarcely  any  uneasiness,  to  stand  up  there  and  explain  the  rea- 
sons why  he  sought  the  information  required ;  and  that,  as  he 
imderstood  the  case,  having  no  thought  of  oratory,  or  of  elo- 
quence, was  all  that  he  had  to  do.  This  he  did  do,  and  that 
with  a  clearness,  a 'directness,  a  power,  which  the  oldest  man 
there  had  never  heard  surpassed.  When  he  began  to  speak, 
the  members  prepared  themselves  to  listen,  at  least  during  the 
introduction,  with  that  charity  and  respect  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  pay  to  a  new  member ;  but  the  introduction  was 
too  brief  to  give  them  time  for  all  the  respect  due  on  sudi  on 
occasion,  and  too  pertinent  to  admit  of  their  letting  go  of  the 
speaker  without  farther  notice :  Mr.  Webster  rose,  as  he 
said,  "  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject  of  consid- 
erable importance — ^a  task  which  he  hoped  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  some  other  gentleman  bett»  qualified  than 
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UmselftoOiidartakoK;.*'  This  oligld  renuik,  foOoired  by  tte 
MidiQg  of  tfafe  reeolutionfl^  oodstituted  his  exordiam.  *"  In  e&si^ 
Ing  dieee  r^olutioDS,"  said  the  speaker,  as  he  took  up  the  mh- 
jeot)  ^  it  was  not  hid  intaitioti  to  enter  into  any  discussion  or  ar- 
ipament,  or  to  advance  any  {>roposition  whatever,  on  wbidi 
fsntlemen  oould  adopt  different  views,  or  take  di£fer^t  fildeSb 
He  woidd  merely  remark,  by  way  of  explanation,  what  woidd 
be  remembered  by  all,  that  the  subjects  to  which  these  i^solu- 
tiiHis  referred,  were  intimately  connected  with  the  cause  of  the 
present  war,  Tbe  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council  of  Great 
Britaiti  was  the  mam  point  on  which  the  war  turned ;  and  it 
had  been  demanded  for  the  reason  tbat  the  French  decrees  had 
ceased  to  exist."  This  l»ief  statem^t,  in  the  language  of  tbe 
ihetoricians,  was  the  substance  of  the  exposition,  or  explicsdon, 
of  his  subject.  Then  came  the  narration  of  &cts,  necessary  to 
be  had  dearly  in  the  mind  in  order  to  a  &ir  view  c^  the  great 
tc^ic ;  and  in  this  particular  part  of  an  oration,  Mr.  Webster 
never  had  his  superior,  and  America  never  saw  his  equal.  A 
fyi  report  oi  the  speech  has  not  been  preserved ;  but,  judging 
&Qm  the  few  notes  taken  at  the  time,  and  from  what  is  well 
hoGwa  of  Mr,.  Webster's  manner,  the  historical  statement  was 
not  only  to  the  point  but  brief  and  simple.  The  argument  of 
the  speech  then  came,  and  then  a  brief  but  powerful  applicap 
tion :  *'  France^  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  patriotic  and  revolutionary 
country.  Its  inhabitants  are  a  people  remarkable  for  a  sort  of 
sdfdependence  which  disdains  ail  reliance  upon  other  countries 
and  other  people^  They  depend,  and  are  determined  to  depend,- 
mainly  on  themselves.  Their  language,  their  laws,  their  civi- 
lization, their  destiny,  they  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  entirely 
their  own.  Their  religion,  from  the  days  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  though  derived  originally  from  abroad,  they  havei 
ananaged,  in  a  grent  measure,  to  make  their  own.  Though 
Catholics  in  &ith,  they  have  been,  for  a  great  many  years,  axtd- 
|Mfpal  in  their  government    The  bishop  of  Rome  has  tried  hard 


tar  centttiiw  to  extend  bis  eccleasKtical  domiBloii  ontt  tbtm  \ 
but  thej  have  metjiis  attempts,  ftom  fint  to  las^  with  nodnog 
bat  coldness  and  resistance.  Resistaiioe  to  the  pepaty,  wfaila 
they  are  perfectly  good  Gatholics  in  doctrine,  has  long  been  one 
of  thdr  ruling  political  dogmas.  But  the  pope  has  never  been 
^nllicg  to  give  up  the  tstruggle.  He  has  ever  been  as  deter- 
mined to  extend  his  authority  over  France,  as  France  has  been 
determined  to  resist  it  Thus,  a  long  conflict  has  been  going 
on  between  a  Oitholio  people  and  the  head  of  the  Chtholic  re- 
ligioD.  Tliis  oonffict^  oanied  to  excess  by  both  parties,  has 
gradually  produced  among  the  people  of  France,  especially  in 
the  literary  divdea,  a  dass  of  men,  who,  knowing  no  other  vs- 
ligion  but  the  Oatholio,  in  their  zealous  opposition  to  the  head 
of  this  religion,  have  matured  their  cause  first  into  an  opposi- 
tioQ  to  the  religion  itself  and  finally  to  all  religion.  These  are 
the  Fr^M^  atheists;  and  they  have  been  able,  by  the  most 
prod^ous  and  long^rotracted  labors,  to  make  their  cause  the 
cause  of  the  French  people.  Theyhavebeen  able  to  ittise,aiid 
fyr  a  series  of  years  to  maintain  in  France,  a  fierce,  bloody  and 
isveeping  revolution,  Ihat  revolution,  at  first  democnlk, 
timied  out  to  be  most  baady  and  disgustingly  tyxannioaL  Hie 
pec^le  themselves  became  at  last  weary  of  it.  At  this  pre- 
cise point  of  time,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  young  Frendi  gen- 
eral, a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  ambition,  rose  up  firom 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  resolved  to  take  the  revdution 
into  his  own  hands  and  use  it  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  So 
sttccesefi]!  was  he,  in  this  undertaking,  that  he  has  been,  now 
for  several -years,  the  master,  the  tyrant,  the  scourge,  in  many 
Inspects,  of  continental  Europe.  In  his  career  of  triumph,  how- 
ever, the  usurper  meets,  everywhere  and  always,  with  a  chec^ 
at  the  hands  of  England.  England,  therefore,  must  be  hum- 
Ued.  England  must  be  subdued.  England  must  be  blotted 
from  the  map  of  the  nations.  In  the  field  of  battle,  he  has  thus 
te  been  able  to  meet  her,  to  baffle  her,  and  oftentimes  to  Sfr 
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nihlkte  her  anmes.  He  has  thou^t  that)  on  land,  he  wonit 
erar  be  able  to  control  her.  But  England  is  emphatically  a 
maritime  country.  She  is  mistress  of  the  ocean.  So  long  as 
the  can  retain  her  superiority  at  sea,  the  ambition  of  the  Fr^K^ 
gmeral,  consul,  emperor,  will  never  succeed  in  the  grand  un* 
dertaking  of  uniTersal  empire.  The  commerce  of  England, 
therefore,  out  of  which  grows  her  gigantic  navy,  must  be  crip 
pled,  crushed,  annihilated.  Hence  the  Berlin  decree.  H^ice, 
In  opposition  to  the  British  orders  in  coundl,  which  England 
had  passed  in  self-defense,  the  Milan  decree^  Hence,  carryiug 
out  the  same  design,  even  after  the  laying  of  the  Jefferson  emr 
baigo,  and  in  defiance  of  it,  the  Bayonne  decree.  Hence  his 
seizure  of  American  shipping  in  French  ports,  and  upon  the 
high  seas.  Hence  the  confiscation  of  millions  of  the  private 
property  of  our  dtizens ;  and  hence  all  those  high-handed 
measures  of  the  French  government,  which  have  worked  such 
disaster  to  our  commerce.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  sir,  greatiy 
agitated  by  the  defensive  measures  which  England  found  it  n^ 
oessary  to  her  existence  to  adopt,  but  entirely  foigetful  of  what 
France  had  done  of  her  own  free  will,  and  that  her  will  might 
liave  free  scope  in  the  exercise  of  a  universal  domination,  the 
United  States  have  declared  war,  not  on  France,  which  began 
the  struggle,  which  was  the  first  transgressor,  but  against  £k]g- 
land,  a  country  making  a  unanimous  and  perilous  effort  to 
maintain  its  own  integrity  and  existence  agamst  a  man,  who, 
when  he  should  have  finished  Europe,  would  sigh,  like  the  all- 
devouring  Greek,  for  another  world  to  conquer.  And  who 
knows,  sir,  that  that  other  world  would  not  be,  will  not  be,  that 
very  country  which  has  thus  far  helped  him  in  his  pn^ess  to 
this  universal  conquest  ?  For  one,  sir,  I  cannot  say  that  these 
United  States  may  not  be  his  last  field  of  battle.  But  it  is  said, 
sir,  that  Bonaparte  is  a  friend  to  us,  and  that  his  decrees,  neoe&> 
sary  for  a  time,  have  all  been  revoked.  This  is  exactly  the 
point,  sir,  about  which  I  rose  to  seek  information.     It  is  Aa 
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im&of  inquiiy  in  the  reaolutioas  vfaidi  I  have  had  the  honov 

this  day  to  read.  I  wish  to  know,  and  the  oountr j  wiahea  to 
kiaioW)  when,  by  whom,  and  m  what  manner  those  decreea  havo 
been  levoked.  For  <me,  sir,  I  never  heard  of  the  reyooatioii 
till  after  the  war  with  England  had  been  decUred,  Then  they 
irei!e  produoecL  Then  they  were  put  into  the  hands  oi  coik 
grant  llien  they  were  published  thiou|^  the  lei^th.and 
breadili  of  the  country  as  certain  eyidenoe  of  the  generoaily  and 
ioeodly  difiposition  of  the  goyeroment  of  France.  Now,  sir,  I 
wak  to  know,  and  the  people  of  this  country  wish  to  know,  and 
I  trust  it  is  fbr  the  honor  of  the  people  and  of  the  govenunent 
to  have  it  known,  whether  this  revocation  was  made  Ufbre  or 
^^fter  ^ae  declaration.  If  before,  and  more  than  one  whole  year 
be£>re)  as  is  now  said,  I  wish  to  know  where  it  had  been  during 
aU  that  time,  and  why  it  was  kept  concealed.  If  after,  let  us 
know,  sir,  and  let  the  people  know,  how  a  declaration  of  war 
eofuld  be  passed  in  this  hall,  and  at  the  mstance  of  this  adminis- 
taatioD,  against  Great  Britain,  while  we  remained  at  peace  with 
France.  More  than  this,  it  b  well  known  to  you,  sir,  and  to 
every  gentleman  in  this  house,  tbat^  even  now,  we  have  the 
letster  of  M.  Cbampagny,  asserting  tlie  revocation,  and  a  copy 
of  the  emperor's  address  to  the  free  cities,  cm  the  other  hand, 
deiying  it  We  have,  also,  now  before  us,  dedaions  of  the 
Fresndi  admiralty  affirming,  and  other  decisions  of  the  same 
courts,  repudiating  it  The  whole  matter,  sir,  is  involved  in 
darkness  and  needs  light  It  will  be  recollected,  too,  that,  in 
Mardi  last,  the  president  had  communicated  to  congress^  im- 
mediately before  its  adjournment,  certain  oorreapondeDce  be- 
tfween  our  government  and  its  ministers  to  France,  the  promi- 
nent features  of  which  correspondence  was,  that,  in  an  inter- 
view betweai  our  minister  and  the  French  secretary  for  for- 
eign af&irs,  which  took  place  about  the  first  of  May,  1612^  it 
was  itated  by  the  latter  that  the  decree  in  question  bad  been 
{Kit  into  the  hands  of  our  minister  in  France,  and  transmitted 
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to  the  French  minister  in  the  United  States,  at  the  tame  al 
which  it  bore  date.  Here,  sir,  is  the  chief  mystery.  Now,  if 
this  be  so,  why  was  not  that  decree  published  to  the  world,  at 
least  to  our  fellow-citizens,  that  they  might  know  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  removal  of  this  restriction  from  their  trade 
and  general  business?  Why  was  it  not  put  into  the  hands  of 
congress,  as  soon  as  received,  which  was  before  the  dedaration 
of  war  with  England,  that  congress  might  act,  in  that  great  cri- 
sis, with  all  the  hght  possible  on  a  topic  so  momentous  ?  Eight 
here,  sir,  I  am  seriously  puzzled  in  this  matter.  Here  was  a 
congress,  at  the  date  and  sometime  after  the  date  of  that  re- 
vocation, hot  for  a  declaration  of  war  with  England;  and  there, 
outside  of  these  chambers,  was  an  administration  equally  zea]^ 
ous,  and  seeking  every  ai^ument  and  pretext  for  the  most  bel- 
ligerent measures.  This  revocation,  however,  which  the  ad- 
ministration affirm  was  in  their  possession  before  the  war,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  declaration,  and  which  would  have  been  the 
weightiest  argument  possible  for  the  war,  was  never  used,  never 
referred  to,  never  hinted  at,  for  this  purpose,  nor  for  any  otheir 
purpose.  Why  was  it  not  said,  in  reply  to  those  members 
who  accused  the  administration  of  partiality  in  declaring  war 
on  England,  while  remaining  at  peace  with  France,  that  France 
bad  revoked,  had  recalled,  had  abolished  all  her  offensive  and 
injurious  decrees,  while  England,  thus  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  her  orders  in  council,  pertinaciously  and  gratui- 
tously maintained  them  1  Not  a  word,  however,  did  you  hear, 
at  that  time,  about  the  revocation.  The  news  of  the  revoca- 
tion came  afterwards.  It  came  after  the  war.  It  came  at  the 
time  when  an  apology  for  the  war  was  needed  to  quiet  the 
rising  and  growing  opposition  of  our  people.  But^  instead  of 
quieting  their  resentment,  it  has  roused  their  suspicion.  They 
foar  there  is  some  collusion  here.  They  fear  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  country  is  at  risk  before  the  world.  They  wish  to 
know  the  &cts  in  the  case ;  and  it  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
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Sidling  information,  and  giving  it  to  the  people  (^  these  atatei^ 
that  I  ofS&c  to  you  the  resolotiona  whidi  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  sobmitting  to  your  consideration.  And,  before  taking  my 
seat,  I  trust  the  house  will  indulge  me  in  adding  to  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  the  reputation  of  a  country,  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple, is  worthy  of  the  deepest  concern,  and  should  daim  at  our 
hands  the  most  grave  and  considerate  attention.  To  maintaia 
our  national  honor,  as  a  nation  respected  for  its  ftir  and  open 
and  impartial  intercourse  with  all  other  nations,  will  be  wordi 
more  to  us,  and  to  our  children,  than  any  number  of  wara^  or 
any  number  of  victories." 

Such,  in  a  condensed  form,  is  the  substance,  according  to  tlie 
few  notes  taken  of  it  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  and  according 
to  tlie  recollection  of  some  who  heard  it,  of  Mr.  Webster's 
maiden  speech  in  congr^sa  It  was  in  every  way  eminentiy 
successful.  When  the  exordium,  brief  and  pertinent,  had  beea 
disposed  o^  the  members  still  found  themselves  listening,  they 
scarcely  knew  why,  but  probably  because  the  speaker  had  given 
&e  impression  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  something  to  say. 
As  he  advanced,  they  listened  with  a  gradually  growing  inter- 
est^ because  what  had  been  said  gave  evidence  that  the  person 
speaking  would  be  likely  to  say  something  better  than  they  had 
expected,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  anything  they  had  heard  be- 
fore, on  a  new,  an  exciting  and  important  subject  The  bold- 
ness of  the  speech  also  had  its  effect  upon  them ;  and  they 
watdied  the  young  speaker  the  more  narrowly  to  see  how  he 
would  come  out  of  so  daring  an  undertaking.  Before  he  was 
half  through,  however,  all  speculation  was  over ;  he  had  ma»- 
tered  his  portion,  had  gained  his  auditors ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  a  deeper  and  a  still  deeper  interest,  till  speaker  and 
hearer  were  lost  in  that  indescribable  feeling,  that  all-subduing 
spell,  which  an  oratorical  triumf^  always  throws  around  the 
orator,  and  in  the  unbounded  and  equally  unaccountable  homr 
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age^  whidi  such  a  triumph  always  receives  fix>m  a  wOling,  and 
oompels  fit>m  an  unwilling,  audience. 

^  In  the  most  splendid  fortune,  in  all  the  dignity  and  pride 
€(t  power,"  inquires  the  philosophic  Tadtua,  ''is  there  anything 
tiiat  can  equal  the  heartfelt  satis&cdon  of  the  able  advocate^ 
when  he  sees  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  men  respected  fi>r 
thdr  years  and  flourishing  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  yet  pay- 
ing their  court  to  a  rising  genius,  and,  in  the  midst  of  wealth 
and  grandeur,  &irly  owning,  that  they  still  want  something  su- 
perior to  all  their,  possessions  1  ^  But  when  we  see  a  man,  a 
young  man,  by  the  simple  power  of  speech,  not  only  gaining 
at  once  the  hearts  of  the  aged  and  the  wealthy,  but  of  such  in 
his  own  profession,  in  his  own  sphere  of  action,  in  spite  of  their 
jealousy  of  a  rival  and  their  dread  of  a  superior,  it  is  a  triumph 
such  as  was  never  enjoyed  by  the  prQudest  and  most  fortunate 
of  the  Cbsars.  Such  a  triumph  was  that  of  Mr.  Webster.  In 
a  single  day,  in  an  hour,  by  the  force  of  his  own  mind  and 
power,  he  had  sprung  from  positive  obscurity,  so  &r  as  the 
country  was  concerned,  not  only  to  a  most  eminent  positicNi, 
but  to  that  of  the  first  orator  in  congress,  and  one  of  the  strong, 
est,  boldest,  and  most  reliable  of  our  statesmen.  ''At  the 
time  this  speech  was  delivered,"  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
in  a  letter  to  a  fnend,  "  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Webster ;  but  I 
was  so  struck  with  it,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  state  that  Mr. 
Webster  was  a  very  able  man,  and  would  become  one  of  the 
very  first  statesmen  in  America,  and  perhaps  the  very  first'* 
Such,  almost  in  a  day,  became  the  opinion  of  the  country ;  and 
from  that  day  forward,  intelligent  men,  all  over  the  Union,  as 
they  looked  after  the  proceedings  of  congress,  were  eager  to 
read  every  paragraph,  every  scrap,  that  carried  in  it  the  new 
name  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Mr.  Webster,  however,  did  not  often  gratify  the  public  cu- 
rioaty,  in  this  respect,  while  a  member  of' the  thirteenth  oen- 
gress.    It  was  as  much  his  discretion  at  the  b^inning  of  his 
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ooDgreflooDal  career,  as  it  afterwarda  became  hk  aetded  ptM* 
lice,  not  to  i^ieak  oa  every  quesdcni,  nor  on  many  question^ 
bat  only  on  the  most  important,  a^d  on  such  only  when  some- 
thing from  his  lips  seemed  to  be  demanded.  Besides  advooi^ 
tiog  the  resoluticms  just  mentioned,  whidi  were  carried  by  ft 
beavy  vote,  he  addressed  the  house  on  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
wbi<^  he  maintained  had  been  too  much  neglected.  Mr.  Wel^ 
jrter  had  always  been,  in  private  life,  a  stzong  and  conaistBiit 
advocate  of  a  powerM  navy.  He  was  a  dtizen  of  a  country, 
.wb]di,fi*om  M^ne  to  Louisiana,  bordered  upon  the  ocean ;  and 
behind  that  ocean,  in  the  interior,  tbere  was  a  vast  area  of 
.IK»1„  such  as  the  world  could  scarcely  parallel,  and  which  teemed 
with  a  sufficiency  of  agricultural  products  to  give  sustenance  to 
xnany  nati<»]s.  Without  a  tiavy  of  our  own,  we  could  have  no 
oammerce,  because  a  commerce  must  be  protected ;  widiout « 
ocHixmeroe,  the  abundant  growth  of  this  inmiense  r^ion  would 
lie  and  rot  i:^n  the  furrows  where  it  grew ;  and  tlus  state  of 
things  would  be  the  blight  of  every  kind  of  busmess,  entailii^ 
poverty  and  misery  upon  our  population  to  the  end  of  time. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  opposed,  as  a  pivate  man,  the 
embargo  of  Mr.  Jefiferson.  It  was  lor  this  reascm,  mainly,  that 
he  had  opposed  the  policy  g£  a  needless  war,  though  he  now 
voted  for  all  the  supplies  demanded  to  carry  it  sucoessftilly  fen 
jirard,  after  it  had  been  unwisely  undertake].  Both  the  em 
boigo  and  the  war  were  the  end  of  oonunerce,  while  they  con- 
tinued ;  and  when  there  was  no  ccHnmeroe,  we  could  make  no 
sales  of  our  surplus  productions,  we  could  reach  no  marked 
though  we  had  everything  to  selL  If  we  could  not  sell,  wb 
Qpuld  have  no  money ;  and,  destitute  of  mcxiey,  we  could  have 
.  ,np  power  abroad,  no  enterprise  at  home,  but  must  drag  out  • 
wretched  existence  in  weakness,  in  ignorance^  and  in  rags. 
Commerce,  on  the  other  hand,  would  bring  with  it  money, 
|K>wer,  buamess,  enterprise^  intelligenoe  and  the  g^Mral  pswt 
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peritj  of  the  whole  nation.  This  had  always  been  the  pdHkal 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Webster.    It  was  his  doctrine  still: 

**  Le  Tridont  de  Keptone  eet  le  Bceptre  da  Monde.** 

This  had  been  the  doctrine  of  Themistodes  at  Athens,  of  P(mi- 
pey  at  Rome,  of  Cromwell  in  England,  and  <^  Richelieu  and 
Colbert  in  France.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  nearly  every  fir-«eer 
ing  man  of  this  country,  whose  judgment  had  not  been  ob- 
soared  by  a  blind  devotion  to  a  party,  or  to  the  men  of  a 
party.  It  was  the  federal  doctrine  at  that  time,  in  oppositioa 
to  the  doctrines  and  policy  of  Jefierson,  which  Madison  had 
reodved  by  dictation  from  his  predecessor,  rather  than  by  tiie 
convictions  of  his  own  mind. 

Mr.  Webster^s  opinion  of  the  war,  and  of  the  measures  of 
the  administration  in  relation  to  it,  was  most  forcibly  expressed 
in  his  speech  on  ^icouraging  enlistments,  delivered  during  the 
tiiird  session  of  the  thirteenth  congress.  It  will  be  perceived, 
by  the  perusal  of  a  short  extract,  that,  as  an  orator,  he  tiien 
had  nearly  aU  the  point  and  power  of  his  better  days :  ^Tlie 
humble  aid,"  says  the  speaker,  ^  which  it  would  be  in  my  power 
to  render  to  measures  of  government,  shall  be  given  cheerftdly, 
if  government  will  pursue  measures  which  I  can  conscientiously 
support  If  even  now,  Ming  in  an  honest  and  ancere  attempt 
to  procure  an  honorable  peace,  it  will  return  to  measures  of  de- 
fense  and  protection,  such  as  reason  and  common  sense  and  the 
public  opinion  all  call'  for,  my  vote  shall  not  be  withholden 
Aom  the  means.  Give  up  your  fUtile  projects  of  invasion. 
Extinguish  the  fbres  that  blaze  on  your  inland  frontiers.  Es- 
tablish perfect  safety  and  defense  there  by  adequate  force.  Let 
every  man  that  sleeps  on  your  soil  sleep  in  security.  Stop  the 
blood  that  flows  from  the  veins  of  unarmed  yeomanry,  and 
women  and  childrei.  Give  to  the  living  time  to  bury  and  la- 
ment their  dead  in  the  quietness  of  private  sorrow.  Having 
performed  tlus  work  of  benefio^ce  and  mercy  on  your  inland 
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buHrdar,  turn  and  Io(^  with  tbe  eye  of  justice  and  coa^Mnioii 

on  your  vast  population  along  the  ooast  Unclendi  the  itoa 
grasp  of  your  embargo.  Take  measures  for  that  end  before 
another  sun  sets  upon  you.  With  all  the  war  on  your  oonu 
m^nee,  if  you  would  cease  to  make  war  upon  it  younelTea,  you 
would  still  have  some  commerce.  That  commerce  would  give 
you  some  revenue.  Apply  that  revenue  to  the  oogmentatioii 
<^  your  navy.  That  navy  in  turn  will  protect  your  commerce^ 
]Li6t  it  no  louder  be  said,  that  not  one  ship  of  force,  built  by 
your  hands  since  the  war,  yet  floats  upon  the  ocean.  Turn  tbe 
Cuirent  of  your  efibrts  into  the  channel  whidi  national  senti* 
ment  has  already  worn  broad  and  deep  to  receive  it  A  na> 
val  force  competent  to  defend  your  coasts  against  considerable 
]|rmaments^  to  omvoy  your  trade,  and  perhaps  raise  the  blodc 
ada  of  your  rivers,  is  not  a  chimera.  It  may  be  realized.  If 
thesD.  the  war  must  continue,  go  to  the  ocean.  If  you  are  seri- 
Oualy  eontending  for  maritime  rights,  go  to  the  theater  where 
akme  those  rights  can  be  defended.  Thither  every  indicatioa 
<^  your  fortune  points  you.  There  the  united  wishes  and  ea^p 
«rtions  of  the  nation  will  be  with  you.  Ev^  our  party  divi^ 
ions,  acrimonious  as  they  are,  cease  at  the  water's  edge.  They 
are  lost  in  attachment  to  the  national  character,  on  the  dement 
where  that  diaracter  is  made  respectable.  In  protecting  naval 
interests  by  naval  means,  you  will  arm  yourselves  with  the 
whole  power  of  national  sentiment,  and  may  command  the 
whole  abundance  of  the  national  resources.  In  time  you  may 
be  able  to  redress  injuries  in  the  place  where  they  nmy  be  o^ 
fered ;  and,  if  need  be,  to  accompany  your  own  flag  throughout 
tbe  world  with  the  protection  of  your  own  cannon." 

Such  was  Mr.  Webster's  opinion  of  the  war,  in  which  there 
can  be  discovered  nothing  inconsisteDt  in  itself  or  opposite  to 
the  opinions  of  his  subsequent  career.  His  course  was  so  dear/ 
and  it  had  been  pursued  with  such  extraordinary  ability,  that 
te  had  molded  to  himself  a  majority  of  the  federal  party  be- 
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§bire  liie  tennhiatlon  of  his  first  congress.  He  had  so  oom^ 
jdetely  gained  the  confidence  of  New  Ei^land,  and  particolaHy 
of  his  own  oonstitoente,  that,  in  August,  1814,  without  raMng 
ft  finger  for  himself  he  was  reelected  to  the  house,  fi^m  his 
Ibrmer  district,  by  a  majority  seldom  witnessed  in  that  part  tsi 
flie  coontry,  or  in  any  other,  before  or  sinoe. 

The  first  subject,  or  one  <^  the  first,  and  decidedly  the  mo^ 
imp(»1aQt,  wMdi  Mr.  Webster  met,  on  his  return  to  congress, 
was  tiie  question  d  a  United  States  hank.  The  reader  wiH 
rranember,  that  the  charter  of  the  first  United  States  bank  had 
expired  between  two  and  three  years  before  the  period  no# 
ittider  ocmsBeration.  There  was  no  such  instituti(»i  at  the  b6» 
^nning  of  the  war ;  and  the  war  party,  with  a  few  individual 
^co^tioDi,  had  strongly  advocated  tiie  rediartering  of  tfie 
bank)  a$  a  fiscal  ag^t  of  the  government  particukrly  essential 
ifi  transacting  the  heavy  financial  business  whidi  the  war  had 
devolved,  and  would  always  devolve,  upon  the  administration. 
hi  a  season  of  adtive  hostilities,  it  was  argued,  money  had  W 
be  raised  at  a  mom^t's  warning;  and  without  the  existence  of 
an  institution  so  large  as  to  be  able  to  r^der  aid  to  the  goV*- 
wnment,  hi  an  anergency,  great  embarrassments,  peihaps  dfa^ 
AstetB)  might  &I1  upon  the  common  interests  of  the  country. 
Hie  constitutionality  of  the  institution  was  based  on  the  pro- 
visioQ  of  Ae  constitution  giving  to  the  general  government  the 
i^t  ci  coining  money,  which,  of  course,  carried  with  it  the 
iisgulaticn  of  the  currency.  On  these  grounds,  and  for  thesis 
reasons,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house,  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Madison's  secretary  of  the  treasury,  proposing  to  erect  a 
new  bank,  whose  capital  should  be  fifty  millions.  Forty-five 
millions  of  this  capital  should  consist  of  the  public  stocks.  The 
remauider  was  to  be  in  specie;  but  this  small  amount  of  gcM 
Vid  silver  being  evidently  inadequate,  the  new  instituti(»i  vfas 
to  be  a  non^sg[>ede-paying  bank,  which  could  send  out  fifiy  mil- 
lions  of  irredeemable  pap^  to  deceive  the  confidence  of  the 


peoffc.  In  paym^it  for  tlus  immiBBlj,  it  was  to  Iw  kdd  mt 
4er  ft  peipetaal  obligitioii  to  loan  the  goTamment  tibirtjr  mfl- 
iions  of  dollars,  at  any  time  when  donanded. 

Such  was  to  havebe^  the  dMnocretic  bankof  ei^teen  hoo- 
^^eed  and  foorteeD.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Oyhoan,  by  Me. 
Lowndes,  and  by  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Webster,  after  listening 
to  liie  diseassion  <^  the  bill  by  the  older  memben  lor  seveial 
days^  K)8e  in  bis  j^aoe,  on  the  second  of  Janaary,  1815^  and 
moved  that  the  bill  be  reoommitted  to  a  select  committee,  who 
ihoidd  be  instructed  to  make  the  following  alterations:  *^To 
-vedttoe  the  capital  to  twenty-frve  millions,  with  liberty  to  the 
government  to  subscribe  five  millions;  to  strike  oat  the  thia> 
leeelh section;  to  strike  out  so  much  of  said  ImU  as  makea  It 
^k^gB^bory  on  the  bank  to  lend  money  to  government;  to  jd- 
tro&ce  a  section  jffoviding,  that  if  the  bank  do  not  eonamenoD 
its  <^^erati<»is  within  the  space  <^  a  given  number  of  nMntfaa, 
^om  the  day  of  Ihepassdng  of  the  act,  the  charter  diall  thereby 
he  fovleited ;  to  insert  a  8eeti<xi  allowii^  interest  at  the  rate  of 
a  givaa  per  cait  on  any  bill  or  note  of  the  bank,  of  wladipay- 
vaeBb  AaH  have  been  duly  demmided,  aco(»ding  to  its  t^or, 
andrdiieed;  to  inflict  penalties  on  any  direetois  who  shall  issoe 
any  bills  or  notes  dvmi^  any  suqdension  of  spede  payment  «t 
the  baidc ;  to  provide  that  the  said  tweoty-five  nnili<»is  <^  csp» 
itid  stock  i^iall  be  composed  <^  fhre  millions  of  spede,  and 
tw^oity  milli<His  of  any  of  the  stodcs  of  the  United  States  hav- 
io^  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  or  of  treasury-notes;  and, 
fmally,  to  strSce  out  of  the  bill  that  part  ot  it  which  restrains 
the  bank  &om  selling  its  stodc  during  the  war."  Such  was  the 
SBOtion ;  and  the  speech  made  in  support  of  it  was  one  of  the 
dearest  specimens  of  argranent  ever  listened  to,  even  on  ^ 
Soor  of  c(mgress.  This  very  speech,  however,  and  the  course 
poraued  by  Mr.  Webster  at  this  time,  have  been  often  men- 
tinned,  by  those  who  either  did  not  know  the  &ct8  in  the  case, 
or  who  were  interested  not  to  state  th^oa  as  they  were^  as  % 
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jproof  of  glaring  InooDsistency,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  WebitoVMi 
a  politician.  They  have  long  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
chaige  of  political  vacillation.  He  is  said,  in  relation  to  the 
bank,  as  in  relation  to  the  war,  to  have  set  out  on  democrotio 
.principles  to  become  a  federalist  at  last  He  began,  they  si^ 
by  supporting  the  war  and  opposing  the  United  States  ,banfc,; 
but  he  afterwards  changed  sides  respecting  both.  So  &r  as  the 
war  is  concerned,  his  course  has  now  been  set  forth;  and  it  is 
equally  easy  to  acquit  him  of  all  inconsistency  in  relatioii  to 
the  bank.  No  one  need  go  beyond  the  first  three  pars^ppaphs 
of  his  speedi :  ^  However  the  house  may  dispose  of  the  jofih 
tion  before  it,"  says  the  still  youthful  orator,  "  I  do  not  reg;^ 
that  it  has  been  made.  One  object  intended  by  it,  at  least,  is 
accomplished.  It  presents  a  choice ;  and  it  shows  that  the  o|^ 
position  which  exists  to  the  bill  la  its  present  state  is  not  aauA- 
distinguiahing  hostility  to  whatever  may  be  proposed  as  a  na- 
tional bank,  but  a  hostility  to  an  institution  of  such  a  usekiiB 
and  dangerous  nature  as  it  is  believed  the  existing  provisions  o£  ^ 
the  bin  would  establish.  v  "t' 

'^  If  the  bill  should  be  recommitted,  and  amended  aocordflQg 
to  the  instructions  which  I  have  moved,  its  principles  would  b^ 
materially  changed.  The  capital  of  the  proposed  bank  will  be 
reduced  from  fifty  to  thirty  millions,  and  will  be  composed  of 
specie  and  stocks  m  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  the  capital 
of  the  former  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  obligation  to 
lend  thirty  millions  of  dollars  to  government,  an  obligation 
whidi  cannot  be  fiilfilled  without  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  will  be 
struck  out  The  power  to  suspend  the  payment  of  its  not^ 
and  bills  will  be  abolished,  and  the  prompt  and  fidthful  execu- 
tion of  its  contracts  secured,  as  &r  as,  from  the  nature  of  thii^jp^ 
it  can  be  secured.  "The  restriction  on  the  sale  of  its  stocks  ¥dQ 
be  removed ;  and,  as  it  is  a  monopoly,  provision  will  be  made 
that,  if  it  should  not  commence  its  operations  in  a  reasonable 
time,  tiie  grant  shall  be  forfeited.    Thus  amended,  the  bill 
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woidd  estebliah  an  institution  not  unlike  the  lart  bank  of  dM 
United  States  in  any  particular  wfaidi  is  deemed  matierial,  ex> 
opting  only  the  l^alized  amount  of  capitaL 

^To  a  bank  of  this  nature,  I  ahould  at  any  time  be  willing  to 
^e  my  su^)orty  not  as  a  measure  of  temporary  policy,  or  as 
an  expedient  for  relief  from  the  present  poverty  of  the  trees* 
ury,  but  as  an  institution  of  permanent  interest  and  importance^ 
useful  to  the  goyemment  and  country  at  aQ  timeS|  and  moal 
nsefiid  in  times  of  commercial  prosperity." 

Mr.  Webster,  therefore,  as  is  dear  fix>m  this  quotaticm,  was 
not  opposed  to  a  bank  of  the  United  States  in  general,  but  to 
that  particular  bank  then  and  there  proposed ;  and  his  obje<y 
ticms  to  the  institution,  as  given  in  the  progress  of  his  qpeecfa| 
are  oortainly  of  a  very  specific  as  weU  as  a  serious  character : 
**The  bank  which  will  be  created  by  the  bill,  if  it  should  pass 
in  its  present  form,  is  of  a  most  extraordinary,  and,  as  I  think, 
alarming  nature.  The  capital  is  to  be  fifty  millions  of  dollflcrs ; 
five  millions  in  gold  and  silver,  tw^ity  milli(X2s  in  the  pubUo 
debt  created  since  the  war,  ten  millions  in  treasury-notes,  and 
fifteen  millions  to  be  subscribed  by  government  in  stock  to  be 
issued  for  that  purpose.  The  ten  millions  in  treasury-notes, 
whai  received  in  payment  of  subscriptions  to  the  bank,  are  to 
be  funded  also  in  United  States  stocks.  The  stock  subscribed 
by  government  on  its  own  account,  and  the  stocks  in  which  the 
treasury-notes  are  to  be  funded,  are  to  be  redeemable  only  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  government.  The  war  stock  will  be  re- 
deemable according  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  late  loans 
have  been  negotiated. 

^Hie  capital  of  the  bank,  then,  will  be  five  millions  of  specie 
and  £>rty^ve  millions  of  government  stocka  In  other  words^ 
the  bank  will  possess  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  govem- 
mait  will  owe  it  forty-five  millions.  The  bank  is  restrained 
from  selling  this  debt  of  government  during  the  war,  and  gov- 
emm^t  is  excused  from  paying  untQ  it  shall  see  fit    The. 
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mMlioBs  of  doUaro  en  demand,  to  be  repaid,  not  when  the  oqk* 
Ycnienoe  or  neoesaitj  c^the  b«ik  may  require,  but  when  dAto 
due  vKma  tlie  bank  to  the  government  are  paid ;  that  is,  when 
k  shall  be  tihe  good  pleasure  of  the  govemm^it.  The  sum  of 
thfoly  tnilM<»is  is  to  sDq[>pl7  the  neoessities  of  government^  aad 
to  saperaede  the  ocoaaion  of  other  loans.  This  loan  will  doubt- 
less be  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  exist^oe  of  the  bank,  be- 
cause the  public  wania  can  admit  of  no  delay.  Its  conditm) 
tiien,  win  be,  that  it  has  five  millions  of  specie,  if  it  has  been 
able  to  obtain  so  much,  and  a  debt  of  seventy-five  mallions,  no 
part  of  whidi  it  can  either  sell  or  call  in,  due  to  it  fipom 
government 

*^The  loan  of  thirty  m31ions  to  govenment  can  only  be 
made  by  an  hnmediato  issue  of  bills  to  that  amount  if  Aiase 
bfils  shoidd  return,  the  bank  wUl  not  be  able  to  pay  tiiem^ 
Hiis  is  ceitam ;  and  to  remedy  this  inconvemenoe,  power  is 
g^ven  to  the  directors,  by  the  act)  to  su&pend,  at  their  own  ^^ 
ereticx),  the  payment  <^  their  notes  until  the  president  c^  tJM 
United  States  dhall  otherwise  cftAer.  The  pesident  will  give 
no  sudb  order,  because  the  necessities  of  government  will  com- 
pel it  to  draw  on  the  bank  till  the  bank  becomes  as  necessitoos 
as  itself  Indeed,  whatever  orders  may  be  given  or  witUidd, 
k  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  bank  to  pay  its  notes.  No 
such  thing  is  expected  from  it.  Tlie  first  note  it  issues  will  be 
^sh<xiored  on  its  return,  and  yet  it  will  continue  to  pour  out 
its  paper  so  long  as  govertmient  can  aj^y  it  in  any  degree  to 
its  purposes.  ^^ 

^  What  sort  of  an  insti$ition,  sir,  is  this  ?  It  loc^  less  like 
a  bimk  than  a  department  of  ^vemment  It  will  be  properly 
the  paper-money  department  Its  capital  is  government  debts; 
ihe  amount  of  its  issues  will  depend  on  government  neoessitiea 
government,  in  effect,  absolves  itsdf  from  its  own  debts  to  thi 
baric,  and,  by  way  of  compensation,  absolves  the  bank  fioii 
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in  0W11  eoBtnuste  ^widi  oOcm  This  is,  indeed,  a  ^randeriU 
ioiieiiie  of  finaooel  Hie  govemmait  is  to  grow  rieh,  becRiiM 
it » to  borrow  wkhoot  ^b0  obligatioQ  of  lepsying,  and  b  to 
bonow  of  a  bank  wlikb  iames  piper  wMioat  liabiliCy  to  ve- 
detti  it  If  tins  bank,  like  other  insljtationi  ydadk  duU  and 
]pieddiBg  oommon  sense  has  erected,  were  to  pay  itB  debts,  it 
iKHist  have  some  limits  to  its  issues  of  pi^per,  and  therefere  thews 
wodd  be  a  p(»Dt  beyond  wUdi  it  could  not  make  loans  to  ^(w^ 
mmoaaL  TliuwoddM  short  of  the  wishes  ctf  the  eoQtriv«n 
of  ^M  syston.  Hiey  provide  far  an  unlimited  issue  of  pfl^Mr 
ia  an  entire  exempticm  fiom  pbyment.  Thej  found  thsir 
iai]3c,  in  tlie  first  place,  on  die  discre^c^goyemrocait,  and  then 
hope  to  enrich  government  out  of  the  insolvency  of  their  bank. 
With  them,  poverty  itself  is  the  main  source  <^  mpply,  and 
%MDkniptcy  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  treasoreu  They  trust  nol 
ii  die  ability  of  tibe  bank,  but  in  its  beggary ;  not  m  gold  and 
silver  collected  in  its  vaults,  to  pay  its  debts  and  fulfill  its  prom 
ins,  b»t  m  its  lodes  and  bars,  provided  by  statute,  to  fieten  its 
^bbdta  against  the  solkstadons  and  clamors  of  importunate  cred 
itorsL  Such  an  institution,  they  flatter  themselves,  will  no4 
«idy  be  able  to  sustain  itsdb^  but  to  buoy  i^  the  siiddng  creA 
v£  the  government  A  bank  which  doen  not  pay  is  to  guar 
i«nty  th«  engagements  of  a  government  which  does  not  pay! 
^Jdm  Doe  is  to  become  security  fi>r  Richard  Roe7  Tfans 
the  empty  vaults  of  the  treasury  are  to  be  filled  fixnn  the 
lequaily  empty  vaults  of  die  bank ;  and  the  ii^enious  invexitioB 
of  a  partnership  between  insolvents  is  to  restore  and  reestablidi 
die  credit  of  both!" 

T3aM,  certainly,  is  a  splendid  E^)ecimen  c^  reasoning,  as  wel 
as  of  dbqnenoe,  for  a  new  and  ineQq)erienced  member  of  only 
.dtLrty^wo  years  of  age.  The  whole  speech  is  like  di»  eoEampla 
here  given,  ft  produced  a  powerful  iiopresBioci  upon  the  liousa. 
Hiough  sii^iported  by  the  leaders  of  the  administration,  as  aa 
adBiiniatadon  measore,  at  a  thne  when  the  exialenoB  of  war 
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would  naturally  mdine  ooBgress  tx>  &yor  any  adnunifltratikni  ai 
&r  as  poedble,  the  bill  f<»r  the  new  bank  was  lost ;  and  that 
would  have  beoi  the  end  of  it,  in  all  probability,  had  not  Mr, 
Webster  revived  the  subject.  He,  having  voted  agauast  ti^ 
bill,  moved  a  reconsideration,  which  motion  prevailed ;  and^ 
ehielly  from  his  suggestions,  the  bill  was  am^ded,  and  thai 
passed,  by  a  large  majority.  So,  instead  of  having  begun  \m 
political  career  by  opposing  the  war  and  the  bank  of  the  Uiotod 
States,  he  helped  carry  on  the  one,  because  it  had  been  ereatedi 
and  carried  through  the  other  in  the  lower  house,  thoi^^  lia 
had  first  to  demolish  a  bad  undertaking  before  he  could  estab- 
lish a  good  one.  This  act  of  demolition  is  the  <xily  part  of  tbe 
work  referred  to  by  his  enemies ;  just  as  his  objections  to  the 
war  are  quoted  as  a  proof  that  he.  did  not  support  it ;  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  historian,  and  of  the  candid  reader,  to  eovntib 
both  errors,  and  to  give  the  statesman  the  credit  of  being,  80 
&r  at  least,  a  consistent  politician. 

On  his  return  to  New  Hampshire,  to  spend  the  vacatkm  be- 
tween the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth  congress,  he  famd  himy 
seL^  more  than  ever,  the  fiivorite  of  the  people.  But  he  devoted 
no  time  to  paying  or  receiving  compliments.  He  went  di^ 
rectly  to  his  office,  to  his  practice,  to  his  studies.  He  was  moc# 
studious,  in  &ct,  than  he  ever  had  been.  Having  realized  tl» 
value  of  knowledge,  on  the  great  arena  of  practical  and  pubUe 
life,  as  he  could  but  jQuntly  imagine  it  while  a  student,  he  now 
grasped  after  knowledge  of  every  kind  with  no  juv^le  views 
of  its  importance,  but  with  an  intelligent  and  manly  power^ 
He  had  before  laid  down  the  foundations  broad  and  strong 
He  now  ^thered  materials  for  immediate  use ;  and  no  man, 
perhaps,  ever  surpassed  him,  either  in  knowing  what  he  ou^ 
to  have,  or  in  the  capacity  to  obtain  and  to  keep  what  ha 
wanted.  The  laborious  study  of  the  brief  period  now  under 
roview,  fix>m  March  to  December  of  the  year  1815,  so  wi» 
dened  the  viskm,  and  multiplied  the  resources,  and  matured  ail 
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Ae  &ei]fties  <^  Mr.  Webster's  mmd,  lliat»  when  he  ixxk  his 
j^aoe  in  the  fourteenth  congreas,  his  friends  welcomed  back  a 
much  stronger  man  than  thej  had  parted  from  in  spring.  He 
had  not  been  satisfied,  as  many  of  his  associates  had  been,  with 
Ihe  success,  eren  the  unparalleled  success,  of  this  c^wning  of 
his  career.  Ordlnaiy  men,  ^dio  have  ambition,  mistake  their 
ambition  for  talent^  and  so  trust  to  what  they  think  nature  has 
done  for  them  without  study.  Really  great  men,  having  less 
^4Ji  ambiticxi,  and  more  of  sound  judgment,  however  consckmi 
«if  nature's  gifts,  study  without  cessaticxi,  and  make  their  de- 
pendence on  their  own  exerti<»flL  It  was  so^  at  this  time  and 
<alwaya,  with  Mr.  Webster. 

It  bas  been  thought  by  philosophical  historians,  that  the  loss 
of  the  great  library  of  Alexandria,  so  sorely  lamented  by  sue- 
eesBiye  generations  of  sdholars,  has  been,  as  it  was  providei^ 
<tially  designed  to  be,  a  blessjng  to  the  human  mind.  Contain- 
ing, as  it  doubtless  did,  the  treasures  of  the  world^s  learnings 
1^  to  that  period,  it  might  have  satisfied  too  Icmg  the  eravings 
nf  the  intellect  and  rendered  the  race  intellectually  inactiye. 
!nie  loss  of  this  resource,  therefore,  while  it  swept  away  a  great 
amount  of  knowledge,  may  be  supposed,  v^  fiiirly,  to  have 
tooi^ht  the  mind  of  man  to  a  d^ree  of  indep^dence,  of  thor- 
0iigh  and  healthy  self  reliance,  which,  otherwise,  would  not  have 
been  the  idiaracteristic  and  glory  of  modem  ages.  A  &te,  or  a 
Ibrtune,  similar  to  this,  had  happened,  a  year  or  two  i»ior  to 
tiie  period  now  before  us,  to  Mr.  Webster ;  and,  without  any 
doabty  it  had  exerted  a  most  salutary  influence,  over  and  above 
his  losses,  upon  the  progress  of  his  education.  In  the  month 
of  December,  1813,  in  a  conflagration  that  occurred  then  at 
Portsmouth,  he  had  been  a  chief  sufferer.  He  had  lost,  in  one 
ead  destruction,  his  house,  his  library,  and  the  notes  and  memr 
cranda  and  other  finiits  of  all  his  former  reading.  All  had  per- 
ished together ;  and,  afl;er  years  of  painful  study  and  laborious 
saving,  he  had  been  thrown,  in  a  single  hour,  nakedand  alon«i 
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vtpoa  the  vorid,  thereafter  to  rel  j,  not  Hpofi  wfaal;  lie  hid  hem^ 
or  had  known,  or  had  treasured  i^  ior  use,  but  upon  hinMelf 
as  he  Hien  was,  and  upon  new  reaouroes  to  be  gatibered  up  hf 
M  aiod  more  than  ever  capable  to  do  its  wt»ii:.  Tins,  hey^mA 
all  question,  was  one  of  llie  many  wonderM  events,  whkii 
veemed  to  follow  eack  other,  in  Mr.  Webst^s  histoty,  as  If 
Erected  by  the  hand  o£  Providenoe,  diat  nothk^  might  be  ne^ 
leeted  m  the  development  of  his  great  mind.  And  the  eibet 
Mly  justified  the  des^.  A  oommon  man  would  ha've  aualk 
under  sudi  a  disaster ;  but  Mr.  Webst^,  rising  to  Hie  hei^ 
^Ht  his  necessities,  resolyed  not  to  be  a  loser  by  his  mi»^ 
fortune.  From  that  hour,  he  had  studied  with  increased  seal^ 
h»  bad  r^perused  his  fevorite  authors,  and  taken  minutes  of  his 
feadit^  many  times  more  valuable  than  those  lost  by  the  fiz»^ 
«Dd  he  now  came  fordi,  after  his  two  years  of  unparalleled  la- 
bor, a  man  of  larger  pioportions,  better  fimiisiied  and  prepaid 
ibr  tiie  great  demands  of  Hfe,  l^ian  he  was  c^  could  have  been 
with  afi  ihat  had  been  taken  from  bim.  As  we  see,  in  com- 
mercial and  growing  dties,  a  valuable  blodc,  ancient  and  1^ 
of  treasures,  fill  in  a  day  by  some  sad  calamity,  but  the  next 
iday  rise  again,  ot  begin  to  rise,  on  a  broader  IbundaSon  aMi 
widi  supmor  i^endor ;  so  the  knss  soflfered  by  Mr.  Webster 
bad  been  bat  a  momentary  loss^  foQowed  by  a  breadth  c^  eflbi^ 
jsnd  a  towering  ot  success,  such  as  he  would  scanoely  have  fl^ 
tempted  had  he  not  be^i  thus  roused  to  action.  He  was  not 
a  man  to  be  conquered  by  misfortune. 

Coming,  with  ail  this  renewed  pr^)aration,  into  the  fanrteKStt& 
congress,  where  h»  former  &me  still  lingered,  he  was  at  once 
Ihe  centre  of  all  eyes,  and  the  hc^  of  a  great  and  growii^ 
IMffty.  Tbe  fh*st  question  he  encountered,  after  his  retum,  was 
'die  question  of  revenue  and  taxation  known  among  pditkiaiis 
as  the  tariff.  The  administration,  having  filled  in  the  estab* 
lishm^it  of  their  Umted  States  bank,  and  having  imposed  upon 
ii»  ooontry,  by  an  expensive  ^rar,  a  most  onerous  debt^  stood 
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toneedofretemie;  ai)dt^<Miv«r  parly,  1lierefora»fa{fK)rted 
by  iiie  South,  came  f(»rward  inth  a  protectiv^e  taiifl^  whidi,  it 
iTBs  ^apposed,  woiild  aenre  tlie  doable  porpoae  of  pouring 
money  into  the  exhausted  treasury,  and  of  suoooring  tlxMe  in* 
fint  tnanu&ctories,  idiidi  had  started  up  during  die  period  of 
ite  csubargo  and  the  war.    Pennsylyania,  however,  was  the 
claef  manufacturing  state.    New  Elngland  was  still  devoted  to 
Hie  Ilea ;  and,  imagining  that  the  freest  trade  would  bring  the 
iaigest  busnness  for  its  ships,  it  was  jealous  of  a  tariff  more  pro* 
te(5tive  than  what  was  necessary  for  the  ddbts  and  ezpcaises  of 
tiie  govanment    To  protection,  for  its  own  sake,  the  New 
En^Land  states  heartily  objected ;  and,  in  making  their  oppoai 
tion  to  the  doctrine  of  protection,  which  they  thought  would 
lessai  trade,  and  so  hurt  their  business,  tliey  looked  for  sup 
pcMrt  to  Mr.  Webster.  Nor  did  they  look  in  vain.  Mr.Webstei 
\tta  at  this  time  opposed  to  a  hig^  protective  tarifl^  because 
there  were  scarcely  any  manufhctares  in  tiie  country  to  pro* 
teet,  end  because  the  f^otective  policy  was  opposed  to  the 
boflfness  of  his  constitu^ta    Had  the  manu&ctaing  interests 
ci  tbe  other  states  been  so  large  as  to  OTeri)alance  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  New  England,  his  laige  patriotism  would 
certainly  have  led  him  to  sustain  the  greater  in  prderence  to 
&e  less.    But  this  was  not  the  case ;  and  he  could  see  no  rea* 
scm  why  he  sbould  vote  his  constituents  out  of  business^  and  • 
cause  poverty  and  distress  to  his  friends  at  home,  to  foster  a 
much  smaller  interest  abroad.    This,  he  thought,  and  thought 
justly,  would  be  pushing  a  virtue  till  it  became  a  vice.    Ad- 
mitting, therefi»re,  the  ccHistitutionality  of  a  protective  tarifl^  he 
doubted  its  expediency  at  that  time.    The  time  might  come, 
when  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  lai^e  portions  of  it,  would 
wish  to  diange  their  natural  business  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, of  raisii^  and  selling  produce,  when  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient, of  course,  tochange  the.  policy  of  legislation  so  as  to 
meet  any  new  demands  of  business  and  the  altered  wishes 
VOL.  I.  il 
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of  the  people.  But  that  time,  he  thought,  had  not  yet  oome; 
The  people,  as  a  whole,  did  not  desire  protection,  and  their 
business,  as  a  whole,  would  be  injured  by  it.  For  these  rea- 
rnDSy  Mr.  Webster  opposed  the  protective  tariff  of  the  four- 
teentii  oongress ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  opposition,  which  was 
ahnost  insurmountalde,  the  middle  and  southern  states  united 
in  its  support  and  carried  it  through. 

Upon  this  opposition,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster,  to  tlie 
policy  of  the  protective  tari£^  the  old  chaige  of  political  vaoS^ 
ktion  has  long  been  uiged.  The  force  of  the  chaige,  if  it  is  to 
have  any  force,  must  rest  on  the  assumption,  that  any  change 
in  a  statesman's  opinions,  between  youth  and  age,  must  of  ne- 
cessity demonstrate  an  incon^tency  of  character.  Is  such  a 
preiniss,  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life,  to  be  admitted  1  If  a  man 
is  found  guilty  of  frequent  changes,  the  &ct  will  weaken  the 
public  confidence  in  his  judgment.  If  the  many  changes  hasp- 
pen  also  to  have  been  e3^>erienced  suddenly,  the  person's  mo- 
tives are  apt  to  be  suspected.  But  when  a  man's  opinions^ 
though  different  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  are  known  to 
have  come  on  gradually,  about  as  much  so  as  the  maturity  of 
manhood  follows  upon  the  immaturity  of  youth,  there  is  evi- 
dence jBunished,  not  of  inconsistency,  but  of  consistency,  of  a 
natural  and  healthy  growth  of  mind,  of  the  best  development 
and  disdpline  of  the  mental  and  moral  Acuities.  No  man, 
whether  citizen,  or  divine,  or  statesman,  should  be  afrmd  to 
modify  or  put  off  opinions,  if  he  take  sufficient  care  in  arriving 
at  his  ultuuate  conclusions.  But  opinions  may  change  from  a 
change  in  the  things  respecting  which  the  opinions  are  enter- 
tained. In  morals,  in  divinity,  in  the  exact  sciences,  this  state- 
ment will  not  hold  good,  because  right  and  wrong,  the  &ct8ai!id 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  the  axioms  and  demonstrations  of 
mathematics,  are  immutable.  It  is  not  so  with  the  practical 
sdenoes.  It  is  not  so  in  politics.  There  is  no  question  of  le^. 
I^ation  that  is  not  liable  to  fluctuation.    To-day,  it  may  be 
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ei^eclMfit  «Qd  pditically  iig^  to  dedaie  war  against  a  ftreign 
nation.  To-morrow,  the  casus  belli  may  be  removed,  whidi 
&ct  would  make  a  dedaratioa  of  war  impolitic  and  immic«aL 
To-dAj^  the  situation  of  a  country  may  require  a  general  bank 
jaag  institution,  and  the  want  of  it  may  be  felt  as  a  public  eviL 
To2XK>rrow,  drcumstances  have  dianged ;  nobody  wants  it ;  and 
o(»sist»icy  requires  of  every  patriot  a  correspondii^  diange  of 
^^mwL  and  of  action.  To-day,  there  may  be  no  reasons  fat 
j^  establishment  of  a  protective  tariff  To-monow,  notliing 
but  such  a  tariff  will  meet  the  altered  demands  of  buamesa 
^oob  changes,  in  &ct,  are  oonunon  in  ail  countries;  but  thej 
Iffe  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  condition  of  new  settiements.  Iliii 
/QOiintry,  in  its  first  years,  could  certainly  lay  down  no  general 
.^^cuaims  for  all  future  ages.  The  best  that  the  col<»ues  could 
4o  might  have  been  the  worst  thing  for  sovereign  states.  The 
states  themselves,  at  the  commencement  of  thdroonfedentioDi 
were  but  so  many  experiments  entering  into  one  grand  experi- 
ment. Their  origin,  their  government,  thdr  whole  conditioo, 
.were  without  a  parallel  in  history.  They  could  look  to  no  pre- 
f^^ts  lor  wisdom.  New  principles  had  to  be  applied  to  new 
jrircumstances.  No  dc^matism  would  be  wisdom.  Trials  had 
to  be  made  of  such  general  prindples  as  were  at  first  deemed 
best ;  and  these  principles  had  to  be  fitted  slowly,  and  carelidly, 
and  with  various  modifications  certainly,  to  the  great  problem 
,Qf  American  ^cee  government  A  dogged  adherence  to  fink 
attempts  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly.  At  a  time^ 
wbea  all  the  manu&ctories  in  the  United  States  used  less  o^ 
ital  than  is  now  used  in  some  of  the  smaller  manu&eturiii^ 
ts>wns  of  Massachusetts,  and  less  than  was  then  employed  in 
(be  shipping  interests  of  so  inconsiderable  a  searport  as  Salem, 
it  might  have  been  reasonably  supposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  that 
^  was  not  called  upon  to  vote  for  a  protective  tariff  The  &ctB 
pf  the  case,  however,  soon  changed.  The  protective  tarifi^  in 
iq^te  of  his  opposition,  was  carried  and  became  the  policy  of 
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tteocmntay.  (>ipttri  began  at  once  tobemveatediamanafto* 
tc»ne&  New  Engliiiid  itsdf,  finding  but  a  scanty  resouit»  in 
its  Todkj  and  oomporatdvely  unproduodve  soil,  soon  entered 
largely  into  this  new  field  of  lalx^.  By  holding  out  dus  kg^ 
latke*  enoonragement  to  tbe  business,  by  whidi  thousands  of 
(atneoB  were  led  to  invest  all  dieir  means  in  this  direction,  gofv 
eminent  yirtually  {hedged  its  &ith  not  to  disappoint  or  aiMHV* 
don  it  To  do  so,  as  many  originally  opposed  to  the  policj 
believed,  would  be  a  fi:uud  upcm  the  pe<^le,  whidi  would  tend 
to  unsettle,  not  only  their  business,  but  ik&r  confid^ce  in  oat 
icnm  of  govemmoit,  to  whidi  not  a  few  still  looked  as  adaidii- 
fel  experiment  It  would  have  been  a  most  evil  example,  tb 
every  dtizen,  in  a  way  virtually  to  affect  the  stability  and  ev«ii 
tifte  morality  of  every  individual  in  the  naticm.  Mr.  Webster, 
perodving  the  new  wants  of  the  country  in  this  way  prodaced, 
and  fedii^  the  fiill  force  of  the  positive  necessity,  that  the 
govranment  should  forever  keep  its  &ith  with  all  men^  and 
particularly  with  our  own  citizens,  not  only  felt  at  liberty,  b«tt 
Mt  bound,  in  view  of  these  changes,  fix>m  that  time  to  suflfeaiki 
a  policy,  whidi,  at  firsts  he  deemed  inexpedient  All  liiat  ^m 
be  said  of  him  is,  Ihat  the  whole  country  dianged,  in  this  n- 
qpeot,  making  it  patriotic  for  him  to  durnge  with  it  What 
was  once  improper  had  become  proper ;  and  he  coirtinued  to 
act  aooording  to  his  convictions  of  the  existing  though  aiteeed 
demands  oi  a  new  and  rapidly  growing  country.  Had  he 
not  done  so,  he  would  not  have  be^  a  statesman,  or  a  phl- 
loeopher,  but  a  bigot  He  would  never  have  been  Daniel 
Webster. 

The  bill  for  a  United  States  bank,  discussed  and  amended  by 
Mr.  Webster  in  tiie  previous  congress,  but  lost  in  the  senate,  was 
now  again  brought  forward;  and  he  again  introduced  his  anaend- 
mentBi  He  particularly  opposed,  at  this  B&ocmd  trial,  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  gave  the  government  a  sort  of  oopartneTstip 
in  the  bank.    He  wished  the  bank  to  be  ^tirdy  independad 
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cf  llie  govenmiflnt^  and  the  govcnimfint  to  be  «B  <ntM 

denftofdiBbaiik.  Hethought that adiiectaiid interested allianoa^ 

OB  eo^astftacaleybetwera  the  great  money  holders  of  the  ooun* 

ky  and  die  head  of  the  federal  gavenuneati  was  at  least  danger- 

oii%aiid  m^htbedisastroofl.    For  die  bill  suitably  amendedi 

ibr  a  bank  properly  and  eonstitationally  established,  he  eou 

paaased  «  decided  &vor ;  but  hedid  not  think  it  eipedient  to 

nooipoiBte  so  laige  a  bank  and  then  make  it  virtually  a  de» 

fartment  of  the  general  govemmoit  .  His  composition  had  e^ 

&ot;  and  the  bank  finaUy  erected  was  very  diflferent  from  the 

bank  ooncocted  by  the  cabinet  of  the  current  administratioik 

He  carried  an  amendment,  ^whidi  required  depiniU^mirellm 

lSb»  notes  of  the  bank,  to  be  paid  on  demand  in  flpede."    B«l 

the  minority  of  his  amoidments  were  rejected ;  and,  thereloN^ 

vrhsa  the  bill  came  up  on  its  final  passage,  he  voted  against  it^ 

It  was  canied,  however,  and  Mr.  Webster  afterwards  became 

ite  friend  on  the  same  ground,  and  fi>r  the  same  reason,  that  he 

became  the  friend  of  a  proteodve  taii£^  after  having,  exerted 

jMmself  against  it    Once  established,  the  bank  raised  such  ck 

pectadkms,  and  gave  suoh  a  new  directicm  to  all  the  aqpital  of 

Ihe  country,  that  it  could  not  be  abolished  witibout  great  detri 

ment  to  the  business  of  the  nation.    Mr.  Webster  always  es 

ertod  himself  for  a  settled  policy ;  and  he  regarded  frequent 

and  sudden  changes  in  the  laws  as  an  evil  to  be  dreaded  and 

avoided,  and  frequently  asa  greater  evil  than  those  sought  to  be 

remedied  by  a  changeftd  legislation.    ^  The  dd  building  stands 

wellenough,"  said  Burke, "  though  part  Gothio,  part  Grecian,  part 

Chinese,  until  an  attempt  is  made  to  square  it  into  uniformity; 

dien  it  may  come  down  upon  our  heads  with  much  uniformity 

■  of  ruin."    hi  this  country,  however,  the  building  is  scarcely  al 

lowed  to  stand  long  enough  to  beccnne  old;  for  our  smaller  poli 

tkaans  spend  their  time,  as  children  do,  in  erecting  merely  fir 

die  i^rt  of  tearing  down  again.    Mr.  Webster,  on  the  con- 

tmiy,  through  his  whole  life  lalK»ed  to  give  every  great  i 
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nre,  erren  that  to  wUdi  he  had  be^  s(»xiewhat  opposed,  a  £iir 
trial,  rather  than  sudd^y  to  reverse  it ;  and  sometimes,  as  in 
Ifae  case  before  us,  he  came  to  look  upon  a  measure  already 
established  as  so  much  better  than  none  at  all,  or  such  as  could 
be  afterwards  secured,  tiiat  he  became  the  fiiend  and  supporter 
of  what  he  at  first  did  not  perfectly  approve. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1816,  Mr.  Webster  introduced  to  Ae 
house  a  series  of  resolutions,  three  in  number,  respeclang  Hie 
collection  of  the  public  revenue.  For  those  resolutions,  and 
the  speech  delivered  in  advocacy  of  their  passage,  the  MvhcM 
country,  and  particularly  New  England,  owe,  and  will  fbrevel^ 
owe,  to  Mr.  Webster  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  This  one  act 
should  be  enough  to  give  him  a  lasting  reputation  as  a  states- 
man and  a  patriot.  The  war  had  been  carried  through  wi^ 
ftmds  borrowed  from  the  various  banking  institutions  of  the 
several  states ;  and  these  institutions,  encouraged  by  the  clamr 
oring  necessitiea  of  the  government  greatly  to  extend  their  is- 
sues,  had  so  flooded  the  country  with  tiieir  paper,  that,  aftef 
Ihe  peace,  there  had  been  a  general  suspension  of  spede  pay^ 
ments  by  the  banks  out  of  the  New  England  states.  The  ad- 
ministration, however,  with  an  improper  partiality,  or  a  stffl 
more  improper  carelessness,  had  been  able  to  establish  the 
policy,  that  the  revenue  collected  in  any  state  might  be  paid  in 
the  bills  of  the  banks  of  that  state,  but  not  in  the  bills  of  any 
other  state.  New  England,  for  example,  could  pay  her  cus- 
toms only  in  New  England  bills,  which  were  everywhere  as 
good  as  gold ;  while  the  other  states  were  permitted  to  pay  ih 
the  bills  of  theur  respective  banks,  which,  by  the  suspension, 
had  depreciated  on  an  average  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent  hi 
other  words.  New  England  paid  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
more  on  all  goods  imported  by  her — and  she  was  the  diief  im- 
porter— tiian  the  other  states  did  on  goods  which  they  im* 
ported.  In  addition  to  the  exceeding  inequality  and  injustice 
of  this  course,  it  deranged  the  exchanges  of  the  whole  country, 
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hy  giving  manilest  support  to  a  system  of  ooimpt  sod  ftsadch 
Imt  bunking ;  and  there  never  oould  have  been,  under  tins 
state  of  things,  sach  a  currency  as  should  in^re  confidenoe,  or  . 
satisfy  the  demands  of  business.  Business  itself  go^s  down,  or 
becomes  hopelessly  embarrassed,  under  sudi  drcumstanoea 
It  was  for  this  general  purpose,  therefore,  of  restoring  the  cmw 
KBiSY  of  the  country,  and  of  defending  the  rights  of  New  En- 
gland in  particular,  that  Mr.  Webster  c^fered  his  three  resolu- 
tions on  ihe  subject.  Two  of  the  resolutions,  which  simply 
contained  dedarations  of  principles,  were  withdrawn  at  the 
suggestion  of  those,  who,  thou^  friends  to  the  object,  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Webster  <xi  the  abstract  grounds  of  action. 
The  thnd  resolution  put  into  the  hands  ci  the  secretary  of  the 
treasmy  power  to  adopt  any  measures  by  him  deemed  exp^ 
ditent,  to  cause  all  sums  due  to  the  United  StMes  ^to  be  coir 
koted  and  paid  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States,  or 
treasury-notes,  or  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  by 
iaw  provided  and  declared,  or  in  notes  of  banks  which  are  pa^f- 
abls  and  paid  on  demand^  in  the  said  legal  currency  of  the 
United  States."  That  is,  all  debts  due  to  the  government 
were  to  be  paid,  in  all  the  states  alike,  either  in  gold  and  silver, 
or  in  the  bills  of  such  banks  as  paid  specie  at  their  counters. 
Thb  was  known  as  the  "spede  resolution ;"  and  it  was  the 
greatest  step  ever  taken  by  this  country  to  establish,  by  gen- 
escal  law,  a  currency  uniform  in  every  portion  of  the  Union. 
It  met  with  unexpected  favor.  The  speech  made  in  its  behalf 
is  one  of  the  ablest  ever  made  even  by  Mr.  Webster.  The 
pleasure  was  so  popular,  that  it  passed  ^  through  all  the  stages 
of  l^islation,"  aocordmg  to  Mr.  Everett,  on  the  day  it  was  pro- 
posed; and,  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Madison  four  days  later,  it  was  at  once  equally  popular 
outside  of  congress,  and  soon  reg^ierated  the  fidlen  currency 
sod  business  of  the  whole  nation. 
Thus  it  happened,  that  one  of  the  youngest  men  then  in  con- 
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gross,  lowing  in  a  pftth  where  GqUkmih  himself  had  fidled,  sikv 
oeededy  not  in  securing  some  trivial  grant  to  some  &v(H'itd 
place,  or  in  the  passage  of  some  law  of  local  value  only,  but  io 
establishing  a  general  prindple,  fi>r  all  the  states  of  the  Uniciii 
which  has  been  exerting  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  every 
ddzen  from  that  day  forward,  and  whidi  will  exert  it,  if  per- 
mitted to  remain,  so  long  as  the  United  States  shall  continue  tQ 
be  a  country.  Such,  even  then,  was  the  character  of  the  youthr 
fill  representative.  His  mind  was  not  satisfied  with  efforts  of 
limited  importance.  He  looked  over  the  whole  land  witb  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  vision.  He  looked  through  the  far 
tore,  and  sou^t  to  set  up  influences  that  should  be  &lt  in  aoa^ 
ing  times.  ^  Gases  are  dead  things,"  said  Burke,  ^  but  priad- 
pies  are  living  and  productive;"  and  this,  even  at  the  opening 
of  his  career,  tfemed  to  be  the  leading  maxim  of  that  remari^ 
able  young  congressman,  whom  the  world  began  now  to  know 
under  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

A  LAWTEB  IN  MASSAGHUSETTSb 

.  "  Wbatevsb  else  oonceraing  him  has  been  oontaroverted  by 
•Bybody,"  says  Mr.  Seward,  a  rival  and  yet  a  friend  of  Web?» 
$tisFy  ''the  fifty  thousand  lawyers  of  the  United  States,  inter* 
eBt»d  to  deny  his  pretensions,  conceded  to  him  an  unapproaeh' 
tible  supremacy  at  the  bar."  This,  cert^nly.  Is  a  eulogy  su^ 
fide»t  for  the  ambition  of  any  man ;  but  it  b  a  eulogy  which 
had  been  anticipated,  and  repeated  by  the  ablest  jurists,  dvi]- 
ians,  barristers  and  attorneys  of  this  country,  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  All  of  them,  without  an  exception,  when  comparing 
him  with  the  most  distinguished  of  his  profession,  have  ac- 
corded to  him  this  preeminence : 

**  Qnantnin  lenta  aolent  Inter  Tlbana  enpreaai.** 

With  ail  the  honors  and  triumphs  of  his  public  life,  which, 
for  a  man  so  young,  surpassed  all  precedent  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  Daniel  Webster  still  looked  to  the  scenes  he 
had  left  behind  him,  and  to  the  profession  he  so  dearly  val 
ued,  wilii  desire,  with  ambition,  and  with  hope.  ''I  am  side/* 
said  WiUiam  Wirt,  in  a  letter  to  his  intimate  friend.  Dr.  Rioe, 
''of  public  life.  My  skin  is  too  thin  for  the  business.  A  po^ 
itidan  should  have  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  to  bear  the  thru8|B 
of  the  folly,  ignorance  and  meanness  of  those,  who  are  dis- 
\  posed  to  mount  into  momentary  conaequoice  by  questioning 
\their  betters^- if  I  may  be  excused  tlie  exjMression,  after  pro- 
fesang  my  modesty.    'There's  nought  but  care  on  every  haa4* 

VOL.  I.  H 
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—  all,  all  is  yamty  and  vexation  of  spirit,  save  religion,  friend- 
ship and  literature.''  Not  for  the  same  reason,  for  no  tfan^to 
had  been  made  at  Webster,  but  for  his  love  of  retirement  and 
of  domestic  tranquillity,  he  longed  to  return,  afler  this  brief 
trial  of  himself  before  the  country,  to  his  books,  to  his  private 
business,  and  to  that  dignified  and  yet  easy  way  of  life,  divided 
between  work  and  recreation,  which  had  always  been  to  faim 
the  ideal  of  existence.  By  natural  taste,  he  was  rather  a  liter- 
ary man,  than  a  politician ;  but  his  studies,  his  profession)  hki 
position  in  society,  compelled  him  to  be,  in  spite  of  his  stroi^ 
est  resolutions,  and  wherever  he  placed  himself  a  man  of  ihb 
public.  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  created  for  a  luminary 
and  a  blessing,  might  as  well  hold  its  position  in  the  zenith,  as 
on  the  verge  of  the  horizon ;  for,  hide  itself  where  it  mighty  its 
OAvn  brilliancy  would  betray  it ;  and  men  would  dimb  moun- 
tains, or  descend  into  pits  and  caverns,  to  witness  and  ad 
mire  it. 

It  was  thus  with  Daniel  Webster  in  the  retirement  he  sought^ 
at  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  congress,  in  Boston.  His  post 
tion  in  New  Hampshire,  though  highly  honorable,  had  not 
been  suffidently  lucrative  for  a  man  of  his  generosity  of  cbar- 
acter,  with  an  increasing  family.  Though  he  had  no  great  love 
of  money,  scarcely  enough  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  li^  lie 
had  felt  that  he  was  doing  too  little  for  himself  in  Portsmouth, 
and  that  he  must  establish  himself  at  a  point  where  he  woidd 
be  likely  to  find  a  larger  amount  of  practice.  He  had  thought 
of  several  localities,  but  chiefly  of  Boston  and  Albany,  in  both 
of  which,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  he  had  made  valuable 
acquaintances  in  his  younger  days.  Albany,  at  that  time,  w«B 
not  only,  as  it  is  now,  the  capital  of  the  most  populous  of  the 
states,  but  a  dty  of  greater  commercial  importance,  oompai»- 
livdy,  than  it  is  at  present  Boston,  however,  was  the  capilifl 
<^  Massadiusetts,  and  the  metropolis  of  New  England ;  and 
Mr.  Webster's  affection  for  his  native  country,  added  to  the 
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jto]icitatk>ii8  of  numerous  warm  and  admiring  ftieDda^  had  pre» 
^aOed  on  him  to  make  Boston  the  place  of  his  future  resideiioe; 
imi  he  had  moved  to  that  dty,  and  opened  an  office,  at  the  ter- 
jkij&iation  of  the  first  session  of  the  fourteenth  congress.  It  was 
here,  during  the  succeeding  seven  years,  that  Mr.  Wehster  rose 
to  that  eminoioe  as  a  lawyer,  which  he  ever  afterwards  maiih 
tained.  '^The  promise  of  his  youth,^  says  Mr.  Everett,  ^aod 
tiie  expectations  of  those  who  had  known  him  as  a  studen^ 
were  more  than  fulfilled.  He  took  a  position  as  a  ooonaelor 
and  m  advocate,  above  whidi  no  one  has  ever  risen  in  the 
eountry.  A  large  share  of  the  best  business  of  New  England 
poured  into  his  hands  ;  and  the  veterans  of  the  Boston  biur  ad- 
mitted.him  to  an  entire  equality  of  standing,  repute,  and 
influence." 

His  position,  however,  was  not  gained  without  an  Mat 
Witli  his  residence  in  Boston,  Mr.  Webster  began  a  more 
thorough  course  of  reading,  as  a  lawyer,  and  particularly  as  a 
c(»istitu1ional  lawyer,  than  he  had  ever  before  undertaken. 
His  shdt  career  in  congress  had  shown  him,  probably,  more 
tinn  all  his  former  experience,  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  genius. 
He  saw,  that,  while  he  could  stand  equal  to  his  first  competi- 
tors in  the  ordinary  departments  of  his  profession,  he  was  mote 
-than  their  equal  in  his  fitness  for  those  general  questions,  com- 
hig  directly  under  the  constitutions  of  the  states,  and  the  con- 
«l3tataon  of  the  Union,  which  require  the  best  exercise  of  the 
best  &culties  of  the  human  mind.  His  mind  ran  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  was  always  looking  to  the  foundation  of  every  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  delighted  to  lay  down  his  work,  his  aigument^ 
4b»  business,  on  the  bottom  of  established  truths,  or  everlasting 
principles.  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  in  the  intricacies  of  com- 
mon practice,  such  as  every  lawyer  meets  with  in  every  court, 
Mr.  Webster  had,  then  and  always,  his  equals  if  not  superiors. 
hi  this  department,  it  is  probable  that  Jeremiah  Mason,  Jere 
ttiah  Smith,  Franklin  Dexter,  and  several  others  m  New  £a 
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gland,  were  nearly  a  matdb  for  him  in  his  best  days ;  but  nol 
one  of  them  could  stand  before  him,  when  he  rose  to  trace  a 
cause  to  its  ultimate  grounds,  or  deduce  it  from  the  secret  ele- 
ments of  human  nature.  Farther  south,  there  were  Emmetl^ 
and  Wirt,  and  Pincknej,  who,  as  advocates  merely,  on  an  oo- 
caaion  not  entirely  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  such  as  a  great 
deal  of  tedmical  learning,  an  exquisite  tact,  and  a  finished  and 
fine  elocution  could  easQy  cope  with,  could  venture  to  meet 
Mr.  Webster  even  before  the  supreme  court  at  Washington ; 
but,  as  will  be  soon  seen,  when  a  cause  involving  fundamental 
axioms,  and  reasoning  ah  origine^  and  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  structure  of  society  was  to  be  undertaken,  the  tedmicalitiefl^ 
and  legal  arti&ces,  and  racy  eloquence  of  those  gentlemen,  cap- 
tivating as  they  were  to  a  crowd  of  uninitiated  spectators,  were 
nothing  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Webster.  He  scarcely  seemed  to 
Dotioe  them.  He  would  walk  direcdy  up  to  the  main  points  of 
his  case,  seize  them  with  a  mighty  grasp,  and  hold  them,  as  a 
lion  holds  his  prey,  in  perfect  defiance  of  the  rattling  small 
arms  of  his  assailants.  In  this  field,  in  &ct,  he  was  always  en- 
tirely at  home,  and  more  than  the  equal  of  any  man  of  his  age, 
or  of  his  country,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

The  first  cause  of  public  importance,  which  Mr.  Webster  un- 
dertook after  his  removal  to  Boston,  was  the  celebrated  de- 
fense of  the  Kennistons  against  Goodridge,  who  had  chained 
them  with  highway  robbery.  So  few  of  Mr.  Webster's  legal 
arguments  have  been  reported,  and  the  case  now  mentioned 
furnishes  so  characteristic  a  view  of  his  peculiar  talents,  that 
the  carefiil  reader  will  not  &il  to  peruse  with  pleasure,  doubt- 
less, quite  a  full  and  satis&ctory  account  of  it,  which  was  writ- 
ten out,  at  the  time,  by  Stephen  W.  Marston,  Esq.,  of  New- 
buryport,  who  was  associated  with  Mr.  Webster  in  the  trial : 
"  Major  Goodridge,"  says  the  writer,  **  was  a  young  man  of  good 
education,  and  respectable  connections,  of  fine  perscmal  appear- 
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imce^  gentlemanlj  deportmeDt,  and  good  ohanicten  His  plao8 
of  business  was  Bangor,  Maine,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
robbery,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Boston,  traveling  in  a  one4iorse 
deigh,  alone,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Before  leav- 
ing home  he  procured  a  pair  of  pistols,  whidi  he  dischaiged 
and  loaded  daily,  as  he  said,  in  some  unfrequented  piece  of 
woods,  for  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  he  was  armed. 
He  said,  moreover,  that  he  took  the  precaution  to  put  a  pii* 
vate  mark  upon  every  piece  of  money  in  his  possession,  so  at 
to  be  able  to  identify  it  if  he  should  be  robbed.  His  some- 
what singular  reason  for  these  preliminary  measures  waa^  that 
he  had  heard  of  a  robbery  in  Maine,  not  long  before. 

''  When  he  arrived  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  he  procured 
nine  balls,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  made  no  secret  of  hsT 
.  ing  pistols.  At  this  place  he  lefl  his  sleigh,  obtained  a  saddle^ 
and  started  for  Newburyport  on  horseback,  late  in  the  aftep- 
noon  of  the  19th  of  December,  [1817]  passing  the  Essex  Mer- 
rimack bridge  a  few  minutes  before  nine  o'clock.  On  tha 
brow  of  (he  hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  bridge,  is  the  place 
of  tbe  robbery,  in  full  view  of  several  houses,  on  a  great  thor- 
ough&re,  where  people  are  constantly  passing,  and  where  the 
mail  coach  and  two  wagons  were  known  to  have  passed 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  alleged  robbery. 

**  The  major's  story  was  as  follows :  Three  men  suddenly 
appeared  before  him,  one  of  whom  seized  the  bridle  of  the 
horse,  presented  a  pistol,  and  demanded  his  money.  The  m$r 
jor,  pretending  to  be  getting  his  money,  seized  a  pistol  fiom 
his  portmanteau  with  lus  right  hand,  grasped  the  ruffian  at  the 
horse's  head  with  his  left,  and  both  discharged  their  pistols  at 
the  same  instant,  the  ball  of  his  adversary  passing  through  the 
m^r's  hand.  The  three  robbers  then  pulled  him  from  hit 
horse,  dragged  him  over  the  frozen  ground,  and  over  the  fenoe^ 
beating  him  till  he  was  senseless,  and  robbed  him  of  about  sev* 
enteen  hundred  dollars  in  gold  and  paper  money,  and  left  him 
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-with  his  gold  watch  and  all  his  papers  in  the  fidd.  Beoorer* 
ing  in  about  half  an  hour,  he  went  back  to  the  bridge ;  passed 
several  houses  without  calling,  and,  at  the  toll-house,  aocoaed 
the  first  person  he  met  with,  a  female,  of  robbing  him ;  and 
so  continued  charging  various  people  about  him  with  the  rob- 
bery. Ailer  some  time  a  lantern  was  procured,  and  himsdf  > 
with  others  started  for  the  place  of  the  robbery,  where  wexe 
£>upd  his  watch,  papers,  penknife  and  other  articles.  He  rep 
resented  to  them  that  the  robbers  had  bruised  his  head^ 
stamped  upon  his  breast,  and  stabbed  htm  m  several  plaoesL 
Physidans  were  called ;  and  he  appeared  to  be  insane.  Th« 
next  day  he  went  to  Newburyport,  and  was  confined  to  his 
bed  for  several  weeks.  A  reward  of  three  hundred  dollars, 
soon  increased  by  voluntary  subscriptions  to  one  thousand,  was 
ofi^red  for  the  detection  of  the  robbers  and  the  recovery  of  the 
monej.  As  soon  as  the  major  was  able  to  leave  his  bed,  hd 
wait  to  Danvers,  consulted  his  firiends  there ;  and  the  result 
of  his  deliberations  aud  inquiries  was  the  arrest  of  the  Kennis- 
tons,  who  were  found  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  towtf  of  New 
Market,  New  Hampshire,  their  place  of  residence.  In  their 
house  the  major  found  some  pieces  of  his  marked  gold,  do- 
posited  under  a  pork  barrel  in  the  cellar.  He  also  found  there 
a  ten-dollar  note,  which  he  identified  as  his  own. 
•  "This  was  proof  indeed  of  the  fects  of  the  robbery,  which 
seemed  for  a  time  efi^tually  &stened  on  the  Kennistons.  But 
one  drcumstance  after  another  came  to  light,  in  regard  to  the 
transaction,  until  some  people  felt  doubts  creeping  over  th^ 
minds  as  to  the  trutiifulness  of  the  major's  story.  These  wet« 
few  in  number,  it  is  true ;  but  such  an  intimation,  coming  fixna 
any  respectable  source,  was  enough  to  startle  the  miyor  and 
his  Mends  fix)m  their  apathy,  and  incite  them  to  i*enewed  e^ 
ferts  to  probe  this  dark  and  mysterious  transaction  to  its 
depths.  The  result  was  to  search  the  house  of  Mr.  Pearsoni 
the  toll-gatherer  at  the  bridge ;  but  here  notiiing  was  {omi^ 
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They  tben  procured  the  services  oiaxx  old  oaajfuotoCDuam^ 
SwimmiDgtoa  hj  name,  and,  under  his  dirccdosi,  with  witol^ 
haad  and  metallic  rods,  renewed  their  search  upon  Mr,  Pear> 
son's  premises,  this  time  discoyering  the  mi^r's  gold  and  p** 
per  wrappers.  Mr.  Pearson  was  arrested,  carried  to  New- 
buryport,  examined  before  two  magistrates,  and  discfaaiged  at 
onca.  This  operation  proved  most  unpropitious  to  the  majinr's 
plans.  So  great  was  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Pearson's  firiends^ 
fi>r  he  was  a  respectable  man,  that  thej  lost  ail  control  over 
themselves,  and,  afler  the  examination,  detaching  the  horses 
iirom  the  sleigh,  they  drew  him  home  themselves. 

**•  It  now  became  more  necessary  than  ever,  that  some  one 
^Quld  be  found,  who  might  be  connected  with  the  Kennistons 
m  the  robbery ;  for  the  circumstances  in  relation  to  these  men 
W^e  such,  that  the  public  could  not  believe  that  they  had  re- 
ci^ved  a  portion  of  the  spoil.  The  next  step,  ther^re,  was 
to  arrest  one  Taber  of  Boston,  who  had.  formerly  lived  in  Port 
land,  and  whom  Goodridge  said  he  had  seen  at  Alfred  on  his  way 
up,  and  fi:om  whom  he  pretended  to  have  obtained  information 
in  regard  to  the  Kennistons.  In  Taber's  house  were  found  a 
number  of  the  marked  wrappers,  which  the  major  had  put 
iround  his  gold  before  leaving  home.  Taber  was  likewise 
brought  to  Newburyport,  examined,  and  bound  over  for  trial 
with  the  Kennistons. 

^  Notwithstanding  all  this  accumulation  of  evidence,  the  pub* 
lie  were  not  satisfied.  It  seemed  to  be  necessary  that  somer 
body  liviog  near  the  bridge  should  be  connected  with  the  tnuuh 
action ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Jackman  was  &stened  upon  as  that 
IHftlortunate  man,  he  having  left  Newbury  for  New  York  very 
$fHXi  afler  the  alleged  robbery.  Thither  Goodridge  immedip 
atety  proceeded,  found  Jackman,  who  was  living  then  with  his 
hirother,  searched  the  house,  and  in  the  garret,  among  some  old 
Sttbbbh,  found  a  large  number  of  his  marked  wrappers !  Th^ 
major's  touch  was  magical,  and  underneath  his  fingers  gold  and 
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6ittik«note8  grew  in  t>lent7.  Jackman  was  arrested  and  lodged 
In  *tiie  Tombs,'  while  Goodridge  returned  to  Boston,  got  a 
requiation  from  the  governor,  and  had  him  brought  in  irons  td 
Ipswidi,  where  the  supreme  judidal  court  was  then  in  session. 
Hie  grand  jury  had  risen,  but  he  was  examined  before  a  ma* 
gistrate,  and  ordered  to  recognize  to  appear  at  the  next  term— ^ 
which  he  did,  and  was  discharged.  An  indictment  had  beeri 
found  against  the  Kennistons  and  Taber ;  and  the  time  of  trial 
Ind  arrived.  Notwithstanding  the  doubts  and  suspiclonsj 
inrhich  had  been  excited  by  the  conduct  of  Goodridge,  yet  the 
evidence  against  the  Kennistons,  Taber  and  Jackman  was  so 
overwhelming,  that  almost  every  one  felt  sure  of  their  conviction. 
To  such  an  extent  did  this  opinion  prevail,  that  no  member  of 
the  Essex  bar  was  willing  to  undertake  their  defense.  Unde* 
diese  circumstances,  two  or  three  individuals,  who  had  beeii 
eariy  convinced  that  the  major's  stories  were  Mse  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  determined,  the  day  before  the  trial,  to  send  td 
SufiR)lk  for  counsel.  Mr,  Webster  had  just  then  removed  tcJ 
Boston  from  Portsmouth.  His  services  were  engaged ;  and, 
kite  in  the  night  preceding  the  day  of  trial^  he  arrived  at  Ipa^ 
%ieh,  ha^g  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  the  witnesses,  and 
Imt  little  time  for -consultation.  The  indictment  against  Tabei* 
Was  not  pressed,  and  the  trial  of  the  Kennistons  was  com- 
menced. Mr.  Webster,  as  senior  counsel,  conducted  the  de- 
Ibnse  with  a  degree  of  ability,  boldness,  tact  and  legal  learning, 
which  had  rarely  been  witnessed  in  Essex  county ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  accumulated  mass  of  evidence  against  tha 
Kennistons,  they  were  acquitted. 

*^  At  the  next  term  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  Jackmav 
was  indicted  and  tried,  but  the  jury  did  not  agree,  though  tiie 
Hon.  William  Prescott  had  been  employed  to  assist  the  pros- 
•eating  officer.  Jackman  was  again  tried  at  the  next  term  c^ 
Ae  court,  and  this  time  defended  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  ao- 
^^sdttod. 
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:  <*Tlid  crmiiiialproeecixfel<»i8  growkigoutof  1^ 
IhuB  ended,  Mr.  Pearaon  oommenoed  an  action  against  Good- 
ridge  for  malidoas  prosecation,  laying  his  damages  at  two  tJbott* 
sand  dollars,  whidi  sum  the  jnry  awarded  him  without  kftTi!^ 
thmr  seats.  In  this  case,  also,  Mr.  Webster  was  counsel  for 
the  f^ntiff ;  and  time  bad  brought  forth  so  many  new  ftcts, 
nad  the  evid^ioe  was  so  dear  and  overwhelming  against  Good^ 
tidg^,  ihsSt  liie  public  became  satisfied  tiiat  he  was  his  own  rob- 
ber !  He  was  surrendered  by  his  bail,  committed  to  jail,  took 
the  poor  debtors'  oath,  and  soon  after  left  the  commonwealth,  and 
has  not  resided  here  since.  The  public  rarely  stop  to  c(»isider 
how  much  they  are  indebted  to  men  like  Webster  for  laying 
bare  the  vDlainy  of  sudi  a  deep-laid  and  diabolical  {dot  But 
fof  him,  there  is  no  doubt  the  Kennistons  and  Jackman  would 
kaye  be^  convicted  of  highway  robbery,  though  innocent" 

It  was  undeniably  Mr.  Webster's  custom,  in  every  trial 
wfaidi  he  conducted,  to  make  every  preparation  essential  to  tlie 
ease ;  but  they  who  imagine  that,  without  such  preparation,  he 
Was  no  more  than  an  ordinary  man,  as  if  he  had  no  great  read- 
iness of  speech,  should  read  his  argument  in  this  prosecution. 
Without  a  day's  opportunity  for  study,  with  only  a  few  houn^ 
leadOng  of  the  notes  of  the  junior  counsel,  he  stood  up  be^»e 
the  jury  and  made  such  a  defense  of  his  dients,  as  none  but  a 
Pitt,  or  a  Fox,  or  a  Burke  could  have  made,  with  or  without 
pi^eparation.  When  he  sat  down,'  he  had  convinced  the  judg- 
m&ot  and  moved  the  sympathies  of  every  man  that  heard  him 
qpeak ;  and  in  every  one's  estimaticHi,  court,  lawyers,  specfea* 
tors,  he  had  given  them  the  exact  truth,  and  made  an  eiSbrt 
worthy  of  being  remembered  for  a  generation.  It  was  remem- 
becked ;  and  it  may  continue  to  be  read  and  admired,  in  the 
TOQ^  notes  tak^i  of  it  at  the  moment  by  another  hand,  and 
revised  by  himself  as  long  as  legal  abilities  and  forensic  elo- 
^pienee  shaU  engage  the  attention  of  mankind. 

There  was  one  topic  in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Webster,  whidiy 
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judged  ttom  the  haetj  r^x>rt  already  menttoned,  mart  have 
wrought  up  the  advocate  to  his  highest  pitch  of  ^oqueaea 
The  witnesses  had  spoken  of  the  appearance  of  the  prisooen 
when  apprehended ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had 
dwelt  on  that  appearance  as  conclusive  evid^oe  of  their  gmki 
Having  followed  out  all  the  direct  evidence  in  the  etti^  ata^ 
shown  the  absolute  futility  of  the  whole,  he  then  addressed 
hunself  to  this  poor  attempt  to  bring  testiniixiy  agaiftst  his  oli  - 
ents  out  of  their  behavior  when  arrested,  and  set  £>rth  a  prin* 
dple  which  neither  justice  nor  charity  should  ever  overlook  t 
'^The  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,'^  says  the  adv(>- 
<2afce,  "have  testi6ed  that  the  defendants,  when  arrested,  maiil- 
fested  great  agitation  and  alarm.  Paleness  overspread  th^ 
fices,  and  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  their  temples.  This  6ati»- 
tied  the  witnesses  of  the  defendants'  guilt ;  and  they  now  stat^ 
the  circumstances  as  being  indubitable  proof.  This  arig^nxi^it 
manifests,  in  those  who  use  it,  an  equal  want  of  s^ise  and  sea 
sibility.  It  is  precisely  fitted  to  the  feelings  of  a  bum-hailiC 
In  a  court  of  justice  it  deserves  nothing  but  contempt.  Is  them 
nothing  that  can  agitate  the  frame,  or  exdte  the  blood,  but  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  1  If  the  defendants  were  innocent,  would 
they  not  feel  indignation  at  this  unjust  accusation  1  If  they  sov 
an  attempt  to  produce  &lse  evidence  agmst  them,  would  thej 
not  be  angry  1  And,  seeing  the  production  of  such  evi^ 
dence,  might  they  not  feel  fear  and  alarm  ?  And  have  indig- 
nation, and  anger,  and  terror,  no  power  to  affect  the  hnmaa 
countenance,  or  the  human  frame  ?  Miserable,  miserable,  in- 
deed, is  the  reasoning  which  would  infer  any  man's  guilt  from 
his  agitation  when  he  found  himself  accused  of  a  heinous  oflfeDse; 
when  he  saw  evidence  which  he  might  know  to  be  &ls6  and 
j&audulent  brought  against  him ;  when  his  house  was  S^ad, 
from  garret  to  cellar,  by  those  whom  he  might  esteem  as  faba 
witnesses ;  and  when  he  himself  instead  of  being  at  liberty  to 
observe  theur  conduct  and  watch  their  motions,  was  a  prisonep 
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ia  <jofie  custody  in  his  own  houae,  with  the  fists  of  a  catol^oll 
d^vohed  ixpan  his  throat."  But  it  is  impossible  now,  fix>m  any 
tUnig  that  remains^  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  eloquenoe  of  that 
hoiff  and  place.  It  has  gone,  with  nearly  all  the  ixeomo  elo- 
<|iieiice  of  him,  who  never  had  hb  superior  in  oar  courts,  never 
tp  be  recalled,  perhaps  never  to  be  surpassed. 
,  On  the  10th  day  of  March,  1818,  Mr.  Webster  made  his 
fiis^  appearance  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
at  Washington ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  cause  which 
VnDught  him  there  was  that  of  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lie, his  Alma  Mater,  against  William  H.  Woodward,  who 
Eppresented  in  the  suit  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  WeU 
lier^  native  state.  The  nature  of  the  ca8e,and  the  leading  or* 
Gomstances  connected  with  it,  have  been  given  with  great  deaiv 
«8ssby  Mr.  Webster:  "Thecharter  of  1769,"  say^  he,intha 
qpewg  of  his  argument,  '^  created  and  established  a  coiponw 
HtHk  to  consist  of  twelve  persons,  and  no  more,  to  be  called  the 
^%llstees  of  Dartmouth  College.'  The  preamble  to  the  char- 
ter recites,  that  it  is  granted  on  the  application  and  request  of 
Bsv.  Eleazer  Wheelock ;  that  Dr.  Wheelock,  about  the  year 
1754^  estaUished  a  charity  school,  at  hb  own  expense,  and  oa 
Us  own  estate  and  plantation ;  that  for  several  years,  through 
thaassistanoe  of  weU-disposed  persons  in  America,  granted  ab 
his  solicitation,  he  had  dothed,  maintained  and  educated  a  num> 
ber  of  native  Indians,  and  employed  them  afterwards  as  mis- 
sMmaries  and  schoolmasters  among  the  savage  tribes ;  that,  his 
design  promising  to  be  useful,  he  had  constituted  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wfaitaker  to  be  his  attorney,  with  power  to  soUdt  contribo- 
lioBs  in  England,  for  the  further  extension  and  oarrrying  c»  of 
JOS  undertaking;  that  he  had  requested  the  Earl  of  Dartmoirth, 
Qaron  Smith,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  other  gentlemen,  to  receive 
sneh  sums  as  might  be  contributed,  in  England,  towards  sup- 
pflrtmg  his  school,  and  to  be  trustees  thereof  for  his  diarity, 
which  these  pers(»is  had  agreed  to  do;  that  thereupcm  Dr. 
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W1ieeIo<&  liad  ezecated  to  ^m  a  deed  of  trust,  in  parsmuoe 
atmnh  agieement  between  him  and  them,  and,  for  diners  ^ood 
reasons,  had  reared  it  to  those  persons  to  determine  the  place 
in  which  the  school  should  be  finallj  established.  And,  to  en- 
aUe  them  to  form  a  proper  decision  on  this  subject,  had  had 
before  them  the  several  oflers  which  had  been  made  to  blm  by 
llie  several  governments  in  America,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
settle  and  establish  his  sfhool  within  the  limits  of  sudi  govan- 
ments  fi>r  their  own  emolument,  and  the  increase  d  leaining 
in  thdr  respective  places,  as  well  as  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
g^ieral  original  design.  And,  inasmuch  as  a  number  c^  the 
proprietors  of 'land  in  New  Hampshire,  animated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  governor  himself  and  others,  and  in  consideration 
that,  without  any  impediment  to  its  original  design,  the  school 
might  be  enlaiged  and  improved,  to  promote  learning  ameng 
Hie  English,  and  to  sup|dy  ministers  to  the  pe(^le  of  that  prov- 
bice,  had  promised  lai^e  tracts  of  land,  provided  the  sdbooi 
should  be  established  in  that  province,  the  persons  before  men- 
tioned, having  weighed  the  reasons  in  favor  of  the  several  pla- 
tes proposed,  had  given  the  preference  to  this  province,  and  to 
ttte^e  c/Sears.  That  Dr.  Wheelock  there^Mre  represented  t^ne- 
eesmty  of  a  legal  incorporation,  and  proposed  that  certain  gen- 
tiem^i  in  America,  Tirhom  he  had  already  named  and  appomted 
in  his  will  to  be  trustees  of  his  charity  after  his  decease,  should 
compose  the  corporation.  Upcm  this  recital,  and  in  consid- 
emtion  of  the  laudable  original  design  c^  Dr.  Wheelodc,  and 
willing  that  the  best  means  (^educaticm  be  established  m  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  benefit  ci  the  province,  the  king  granted 
the  charter,  by  the  advice  of  his  provindal  coundl. 

**  The  substance  of  the  fiiots  thus  recited  is,  that  Dr.  Whee- 
lock had  feunded  a  charity,  on  funds  owned  and  procured  by 
himself;  that  he  was  at  that  time  the  sole  dispenser  and  sole 
administrator,  as  well  as  Ic^l  owner,  of  these  funds ;  tlod  he 
had  made  his  wdl,  devising  th»  property  in  trust,  to  cmtiniie 


Hhe  enstenoe  and  uses  of  llie  schod,  and  appdnted  trustees ; 
tet  in  this  state  of  thmgs,  he  had  heen  invHed  to  fix  his  school, 
permanentlf,  in  New  Hampdure,  and  to  extend  the  design  of 
it  to  the  eduoatlon  of  the  youth  of  that  province ;  that,  befi>re 
he  removed  his  sdiool,  or  accepted  this  invitation,  whidi  his 
fiends  in  England  had  advised  him  to  accept,  he  applied  for  a 
charter,  to  be  granted,  not  to  whomsoever  the  king  or  govern- 
ment of  the  province  should  please,  but  to  sudi  persons  as  he 
named  and  appointed,  namely,  the  persons  whom  he  had  al- 
ready appointed  to  be  the  future  trustees  of  his  eharity  by  his 
wffl. 

^The  charter,  or  letters  patent,  then  proceed  to  create  sooh  a 
corporation,  and  to  appcnnt  twelve  persons  to  constitute  it,  by 
the  name  of  the  'Trustees  of  Dartmouth  Gollc^ ;'  to  have  per- 
petual existence,  as  sudi  corporation,  and  with  power  to  hold 
and  dispose  of  lands  and  goods,  fi>r  the  use  of  the  college,  with 
all  the  ordinary  powers  of  corporations.  They  are  in  their  dls* 
cretion  to  apply  the  funds  and  property  of  the  college  to  ^e 
suf^rt  of  the  president,  tutors,  ministers,  and  other  officers  of 
&e  college^  and  sudi  misnonaries  and  schoolmasters  as  they 
may  see  fit  to  employ  among  the  Indians.  There  are  to  be 
twelve  trustees  forevear,  and  no  more ;  and  they  are  to  have 
the  r^t  of  filling  vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  body.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  Wheelock  is  declared  to  be  the  founder  of  the  col* 
lege,  and  is  by  the  charter  appointed  first  president,  with  power 
to  appoint  a  successor  by  his  last  wilL  All  {nx>per  powers  of 
government,  superintendence,  and  visitation  are  vested  in  the 
trustees.  They  are  to  appoint  and  remove  all  officers  at  their 
discretion;  fix  their  salaries,  and  assign  their  duties;  and  to 
make  all  ordinances,  orders,  and  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  students.  To  the  end  that  the  persons,  who  had  acted  as 
dqpositarie»c^  the  contributions  in  England,  and  who  had  also 
been  contributors  themselves,  might  be  satissfied  of  the  good 
we  of  dieir  contribatioDs,  the  president  was  annually,  or  yAmk 
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required,  to  transmit  to  them  an  account  of  tlie  ^progress  of  the 
msdtudon  and  the  disbursments  of  its  funds,  so  long  as  tiiey 
should  oontinue  to  act  in  that  trust  These  letters  patent  are 
to  be  good  and  ^^tual,  in  law,  against  the  king,  his  heirs  and' 
successors  forever^  without  further  grant  or  oonfurmation ;  and 
the  trustees  are  to  hold  all  and  singular  those  privileges,  advao^ 
tages,  liberties,  and  immunities,  to  them  and  their  sucoessom 
forever. 

^No  funds  are  given  to  the  ooUege  by  this  charter.  A  oor« 
porate  existence  and  capadty  are  given  to  the  trustees,  with  ih» 
privileges  and  immunities  which  have  been  mentioned,  to  enable 
the  founder  and  his  associates  the  better  to  manage  the  funda 
whidi  they  themselves  had  contributed,  and  such  others  as  ihej 
might  afterwards  obtain. 

'^  After  the  institution  thus  created  and  constituted  had  ex« 
iflted,  uninterruptedly  and  usefully,  nearly  fifty  years,  the  leff^ 
lature  of  New  Hampslure  passed  the  acts  in  question. 

^  The  first  act  makes  the  twelve  trustees  under  the  dorter, 
and  nine  other  individuais,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council,  a  corporation,  by  a  new  name ;  and  to  this  new 
ccxporation  transfers  all  the  property,  rights,  powers,  liberHss 
and  privileges,  of  the  old  corporation ;  with  further  power  to 
establish  new  colleges  and  an  institute,  and  to  apply  all  or  any 
part  of  the  funds  to  those  purposes ;  subject  to  the  power  and 
oontrol  of  a  board  of  twenty-five  overseers,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council 

*^  The  second  act  makes  further  provisions  for  executing  Ihe 
oljectB  of  the  first ;  and  the  last  act  authorizes  the  defendant^ 
the  treasurer  of  the  plainti£&,  to  retain  and  hold  their  property, 
against  their  will." 

Hie  dedaration  of  the  plaintifii,  who  were  the  original  twelve 
trustees,  was  that  of  ^  trover  for  the  books  of  record,  original 
diarter,  conmion  seal,  and  other  corporate  property  of  the  cd- 
lega.    The  oonversicm  was  alleged  to  have  been  made  on  iinb 
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7di  daj  <^ October,  1816.  llie  proper  i4eM  were  filed ;  aad, 
hf  oonseot  thecauae  was  carried  direodj  to  the  superior  court 
of  New  Hampshire,  hj  appeal,  and  entered  at  the  May  terra, 
1617.  The  general  issue  was  [beaded  by  the  defendant  and 
joined  by  the  plaintiffi.  The  &ctB  in  the  case  were  then  agreed 
upm  by  the  parties,  and  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  special  ver 
diet^  redting  the  charter  of  the  college  sod  the  acte  of  the  legia 
lature  of  Uie  state,  passed  June  and  December,  1816,  by 
which  the  said  corporation  of  Dartmouth  Q^ege  was  enku^id 
and  improved^  and  the  said  charter  ammdedJ* 

The  question  at  issue  between  the  parties  was,  whether  the 
acts  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  which  destroyed  a 
cpiporation  and  made  a  new  one,  were  binding  upon  the  old 
corporation  without  its  consent,  if  they  were  not  contrary  to  tha 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

^  The  cause  was  continued" — this  is  probably  the  language 
of  Mr.  Webster,  though  it  is  given  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Ey. 
erett — ''to  the  September  term  of  the  court  in  Rockingham 
C9uaty,  where  it  was  argued ;  and  at  the  November  term  of 
the  same  year,  in  Grafton  county,  the  opinion  of  the  court  wis 
d^vered  by  Qiief  Justice  Bidiardson,  in  &vor  of  the  validity 
and  eonstituta<»iality  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature;  and  judg- 
m^t  was  entered  for  the  defendant  on  the  wp&casX  verdict 
Thereupon  a  writ  of  error  was  sued  out  by  the  original  plain* 
tiffi,  to  remove  the  cause  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  entered  at  the  term  of  the  court  holden  at 
Wasl^ngton  on  the  first  Monday  of  February,  1818.  Hie 
cause  came  en  for  argument  on  the  10th  of  March,  1818,  be* 
fore  all  the  judges.  It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Hopkinson  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Holmes  (<^ 
Maine)  and  the  attorney  general  (Mr.  Wirt)  for  the  defendant 
in.  error.  At  the  term  of  the  court  holden  in  February,  1819, 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Mar> 
ahally  declaring  the  acts  of  the  l^slature  unconstitutional  and 
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^  bvalid,  and  reversing  the  judgment  of  Ae  state  court  Itie 
court,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Justice  Duvail,  were  unaiF- 
imous.'' 

Such  is  a  general  acoonnt  of  Mr.  Webster's  first  cause  before 
that  high  tribunal  where  he  was  afterwards  to  stand  as  second 
to  no  living  man.  The  ^Ibrt  made  at  this  time,  in  &ct,  was 
the  eifi>rt  that  lifted  him  &r  above  his  associates — above  Hop* 
kinson,  Holmes,  and  even  Wirt  —  above  Emmett  and  Pin<** 
ney  themselves — above  every  American  advocate,  living  ot 
dead,  with  the  exception  before  made  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
For  fiumess  and  clearness  of  statement,  for  research  tiiat  1^ 
notliing  below  or  beyond  it,  for  apt  and  various  learning,  for  h 
most  powerftil  grasp  of  the  true  points  in  the  case,  for  thor- 
ough and  incontrovertible  logic,  for  a  masterly  force,  felicity 
and  fitness  of  expres^on,  for  every  element,  in  truth,  that  goes 
m  to  constitute  a  peformanoe  of  power  and  genius,  his  argu- 
meat  in  this  cause  may  be  pointed  to  as  almost  a  finished  model 
of  forensic  eloquence. 

Hiis  mast^ly  performance  is  not  given  in  fiill  in  tlie  work$ 
of  Mr,  Webster.  The  peroration  is  entirely  wanting.  TMa, 
if  we  are  to  judge  fix)m  the  opinions  expressed  of  it  by  otliers^ 
must  bave  been  possessed  of  transcendent  power:  "Mr. 
Webster's  argument^''  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  edited  llie  first 
collection  of  Mr.  Webster's  speedbes,  "  is  given  in  this  volume; 
that  is,  we  have  there  the  technical  outline ;  the  dry  skeleton. 
But  those  who  heprd  him  wh^  it  was  originally  delivered,  s^ 
wonder  how  sudi  dry  bones  could  ever  have  lived  with  tlie 
power  they  there  witnessed  and  felt  He  opened  his  cause,  aiS 
he  always  does,  with  perfect  simplicity  in  the  general  statement 
of  its  fects,  and  then  went  on  to  unfold  the  topics  of  his  argu* 
ment  m  a  lucid  order,  which  made  eadi  position  sustain  every 
other.  The  logic  and  the  law  were  rendered  irredstible.  But 
as  he  advanced,  his  heart  warmed  to  the  subject  and  the  ocefr> 
non.    Thou^^  and  feelings  that  had  grown  old  with  his  besi 
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aSbiltfoDS^Foeeuiibiddeii  toliifllipB.  He  remembered  that  tiie 
mstitotioD  he  was  defending  was  the  one  wh^^e  his  own  youth 
had  been  nurtured ;  and  the  moral  tenderness  and  beauty  this 
g^^e  to  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts,  the  sort  of  reli^ous  sen- 
sibility it  imparted  to  the  urgent  appeals  and  demands  for  the 
stem  fulfillment  of  what  law  and.  justice  required,  wrought  up 
the  whole  audi^ice  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  exdtement 
Many  betrayed  strong  agitation,  many  were  dissolved  in  tears. 
Promin^it  among  tiliem  was  that  eminait  lawyer  and  states- 
toan,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  who  came  to  him  whai  he  re- 
8»ned  his  seat,  evincing  emotions  of  the  highest  gradficadon. 
When  he  ceased  to  speak,  there  was  a  perceptible  interval  be* 
fate  any  one  was  willing  to  break  the  silence ;  and  when  that 
vast  <sPowd  separated,  not  one  person  ci  the  whole  numb^ 
doubted  that  the  man  who  had  that  day  so  moved,  astonished, 
and  controlled  them,  had  vindicated  for  himself  a  place  at  the 
side  of  the  first  jurists  of  the  country." 

The  best  account  of  this  great  performance,  and  of  the  dE&d 
H  had  upon  those  who  heard  it,  was  drawn  out,  only  a  short 
time  since,  by  the  agency  of  the  Hon.  Bufiis  Qioate,  on  the  oo* 
caBi4n  of  his  ddiv^ng  his  remarkable  discourse  commemora^ 
tav»  of  Daniel  Webster.  It  came  to  him  fix>m  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fmor  Goodrich,  of  Yale  Collie,  who  went  to  Washington  on 
purpose  to  hear  Mr.  Webster :  •  "•  Before  going  to  Washing* 
too,"  says  Dr.  Goodridi,  ^whidi  I  did  chiefiy  for  the  sake  of 
bearing  Mr.  Webster,  I  was  told  that,  in  argmng  the  case  at 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  he  had  left  tlie  whole  court-room  in 
tears  at  the  conduaion  of  his  speedu  This,  I  confess,  struck 
me  unpleasantly — any  attempt  at  pathos  on  a  purely  legal 
questicm  like  this,  seemed  hardly  in  good  taste.  On  my  way 
to  Washington,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Webister« 
We  were  together  for  several  days  in  Philadelphia,  at  the 
house  of  a  common  firiend;  and  as  the  college  question  was 
one  of  dec^  interest  to  literary  men,  we  conversed  often  and 
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largely  on  the  subject  As  he  dwelt  (»l  the  leading  pointe  of - 
the  case,  in  terms  so  calm,  simple,  and  precise,  I  said  to  myisolf • 
more  than  once,  in  reference  to  the  story  I  had  heard,  'WhaiM 
ever  may  have  seemed  appropriate  in  defending  the  college  at 
hotne^  and  on  her  own  ground,  there  will  be  no  af^^eal  to  ih& 
feelings  of  Judge  Marshall  and  his  assodates  at  Washingtoni' 
The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  held  its  session,  that 
winter,  in  a  mean  apartment  of  moderate  size,  the  capitol  not 
having  been  built  after  its  destruction  in  1814.  The  audieneej 
when  the  case  came  on,  was  therefore  small,  con^isdug  chii^y 
of  legal  men,  the  ^lite  of  the  profession  throughout  the  ooun* 
try.  Mr.  Webster  entered  upon  his  argument  in  the  calm  tone 
of  easy  and  dignified  conversation.  His  matter  was  so  corns* 
pletely  at  his  command  that  he  scai*cely  looked  at  his  l»ie^ 
but  went  on  for  more  than  four  hours  with  a  statement  so  liii> 
minous,  and  a  chain  of  reasoning  so  easy  to  be  understood, 
and  yet  approaching  so  nearly  to  absolute  demoostrstioa},  that 
he  seemed  to  carry  with  him  every  man  of  his  audi^ce  witb< 
out  the  slightest  efS>rt  or  weariness  on  either  sida  It  wa* 
hardly  eloquence,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  it  was  pure 
reason.  Now  and  then,  for  a  sentence  or  two,  his  eye  flashed 
and  his  voice  swelled  into  a  bolder  note,  as  he  uttered  some 
emphatic  thought ;  but  he  instantly  fell  back  into  the  tone  of 
earnest  conversation,  which  ran  throughout  the  great  body  of 
his  speech.  A  single  circumstance  will  show  you  the  cLearaestf^ 
and  absorbing  power  of  his  argument :  I  observed  that 
Judge  Story,  at  the  op^ng  of  the  case,  had  prepared  himself 
pen  in  hand,  as  if  to  take  copious  minutes.  Hour  afi;er  hour  I 
saw  him  fixed  in  the  same  attitude,  but,  as  &r  as  I  could  per- 
ceive, with  not  a  note  on  his  paper.  The  argument  closed,  and 
J  could  not  discover  thai  he  had  taken  a  single  note.  Others 
around  me  remarked  the  same  thing,  and  it  was  amcHig  the 
an  dits  of  Washington,  that  a  friend  spoke  to  him  of  the  &«A 
with  surprise,  when  the  judge  remarked,  *  everything  was  8» 
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4leary  and  ao  easy  to  remembar,  that  not  -a  note  seemed  m^ 
oeasaiy,  and,  in  &ct|  I  thought  little  or  nothing  about  my 
notes.' 

"  The  argument  ended.  Mr.  Webster  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments silent  before  the  court,  while  every  eye  was  fixed  in- 
tently upon  him.  At  length,  addressing  the  duef  justice,  Mar* 
shall,  he  proceeded  thus : 

"'  ^  TkiSj  sir^  is  my  case  /  It  is  the  case,  not  merely  of  that 
humble  institution,  it  is  the  case  of  every  ooUege  in  our  land. 
It  is  more.  It  is  the  case  of  every  eleemosynary  institution 
Ihrov^hout  our  country — of  all  those  great  charities  founded  by 
tbe  |Mety  of  our  ancesUHs  to  alleviate  human  misery,  and  scat* 
tar  blessings  along  the  pathway  of  life.  It  is  more !  It  is,  in 
some  sense,  the  case  of  every  man  among  us  who  has  prop 
srty  of  which  he  may  be  stripped,  for  the  question  b  slmi^j 
(his:  Shall  our  state  legislatures  be  allowed  to  take  thai 
vUich  is  not  their  own,  to  turn  it  from  its  original  use,  and  ap- 
ply it  to  such  ends  or  purposes  as  ibey^  in  their  discretion,  shall 
see  fit? 

"  'Sir,  you^may  destroy  this  little  institution ;  it  is  weak ;  it 
is  in  your  hands !  I  know  it  is  one  of  the  lesser  lights  hi  the 
literary  horizon  of  our  country.  You  may  put  it  out  Bat 
if  you  do  so,  you  must  carry  through  your  work !  You  must 
4}ytringiiifth^  one  after  another,  all  those  great  li^ts  of  science, 
wbieh,  for  more  than  a  century,  have  thrown  their  radianoe 
over  our  land ! 

'^ '  It  is,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  a  small  college.  And  yet,  there 
enre  those  who  love  it! ' 

^  Here  the  feelings  which  he  had  thus  &r  succeeded  in  keep* 
ing  down,  broke  forth.  His  lips  quivered  ;  his  firm  cheeks 
tiwnbled  with  emotion ;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  his 
v«Noe  chewed,  and  he  seemed  stru^ling  to  the  utmost  simply 
to  gain  that  mastery  over  himself,  which  might  save  him  fix>m 
as  immanly  burst  of  feeling.    I  wHl  not  attempt  to  give  you 
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Ifae  few  broken  woids  of  tendemess  in  whidi  he  went  on  to 
qpeak  of  his  attachment  to  the  college.  The  whde  seined  to 
be  mingled  throughout  with  the  recollections  of  father,  mother} 
brother,  and  all  the  trials  and  privations  through  which  he  had 
made  his  way  into  life.  Every  one  saw  that  it  was  whdl}r 
unpremeditated,  a  pressure  on  his  heart,  which  sought  relief  in 
words  and  tears. 

*^The  court-room  during  these  two  or  thii^e  minutes  prer 
aented  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  Chief  Justice  Marabdl^ 
with  his  tall  and  gaunt  figure  bent  over  as  if  to  catch  the  slight- 
est whisper,  the  deep  furrows  of  his  cheek  expanded  with  emor 
tioD,  and  eyes  suffused  with  tears ;  Mr.  Justice  Washington  tA 
his  side,  with  his  small  and  emaciated  frame  and  countenance 
more  like  marble  than  I  ever  saw  on  any  other  human  being*-^ 
leaning  forward  with  an  eager,  troubled  look ;  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  court,  at  the  two  extremities^  pressong,  as  it  were, 
toward  a  single  point,  while  the  audience  below  were  wr^)ping 
tiiemselves  round  in  closer  folds  beneath  the  bench  to  eatoh 
each  look,  and  every  movement  of  the  speaker's  &ce.  j^  a 
painter  could  give  us  the  scene  on  canvas — those  forms  and 
countenances,  and  Daniel  Webster  as  he  then  stood  in  the 
midst,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  touching  pictures  in  the  his- 
tory of  eloquence.  One  thing  it  taught  me,  that  the  paiketie 
depends  not  merely  on  the  words  uttered,  but  still  more  on  tlie 
estimate  we  put  upon  him  who  utters  them.  There  was  not 
one  among  the  strong-minded  men  of  that  assembly  who  could 
think  it  unmanly  to  weep,  when  he  saw  standing  before  him 
the  man  who  had  made  such  an  argument,  melted  into  tiie  ten** 
dimness  of  a  child. 

^  Mr.  Webster  had  now  recovered  his  composure,  and  fix- 
ing his  keen  eye  on  the  chief  justice,  said,  in  that  deep  tone 
with  which  he  sometimes  thrilled  the  heart  of  an  audience : 

^'Sir,  I  know  not  how  others  may  feel,'  (glancing  at  the  oftp^ 
aents  of  the  college  before  him,  some  of  whom  were  its  foiw 


mer  gndiiatos,)  *bat,  ifor  myself  when  I  see  my  Alma  Hilev 
flurromided,  like  CboBar  in  tilie  seuato  house,  bj  l^iose  who  art 
mten/txDg  stab  upon  stab,  I  would  not,  for  this  r^fat  hand, 
have  her  tum  to  me,  and  saj,  JSi  tu  quofue  mi  fiU  I  And 
ihou  too^  my  ionP 

**He  sat  down.  There  was  a  death-like  stOlness  tbroagfaonl 
the  room  for  some  moments ;  every  one  seemed  to  be  slowly 
leooyaring  himself  and  coming  gradually  back  to  his  ordinary 
«mge  of  thought  and  feeling." 

Were  we  forming  a  judgment  of  this  great  address,  merely 
as  a  rhetorical  performance,  it  would  be  quite  suffident  to  have 
^e  testimony  of  literary  men ;  but  the  philosophical  read^ 
win  wish  to  know  how  it  stood  among  gentlemen  of  the  law. 
The  opinion  of  the  l^al  profession,  perhaps  without  an  excep- 
tion, has  been  given  by  George  S.  Hillard,  Esq.,  himself  a  law- 
yer of  eminence,  and  a  literary  man  of  rising  reputation.  ^  The 
Dartmouth  College  case,"  says  Mr.  Hillard,  ^whidi  has  al- 
ready heea  mentioned,  may  be  briefly  r^rred  to  again,  ainoe 
it  fortns  an  important  era  in  Mr.  Webster^s  Hfo.  His  argu- 
ment in  that  case  stands  out  among  his  other  arguments,  as  his 
jq)eech  in  r^ly  to  Mr.  Hayne,  amoog  his  other  speeches.  No 
better  aigument  has  been  spoken  in  the  English  tongue  in  the 
Wiexnory  (^any  living  man,  nor  is  the  child  that  is  bom  to^y 
Mkely  to  live  to  hear  a  better.  Its  learning  is  ample,  but  not 
ostaitatious ;  its  logic  irresistible ;  its  eloquence  vigorous  and 
k^y.  I  have  often  heard  my  revered  and  beloved  fiiend. 
Judge  Story,  speak  with  great  animation  of  the  effect  he  Ha&i 
produced  upon  the  court  'For  the  first  hour,'  said  he,  *we  lis- 
tened to  him  with  perfect  astonishment ;  for  the  second  hour, 
with  perfect  delight ;  and  for  the  third  hour,  with  perfect  con- 
-vieticoi.'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  ^[Ltered  the  court 
<m  that  day  a  comparatively  unknown  name,  and  left  it  with 
no  rival  but  Pinckney.  All  the  words  he  spoke  on  that  ocoa- 
non  have  not  been  rec(»ded.    When  he  had  exhausted  tike  iw- 
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Mmroes  of  learning  and  logio,  his  mind  passed  natnrallf  atli 
mmply  into  a  strain  of  feeling  not  common  to  the  place.  XM 
reooUectioDs  and  early  associations  came  over  him,  and  thd 
vision  of  his  yoath  rose  up.  The  genius  of  the  insdtntioti 
where  he  was  nurtured  seemed  standing  by  his  side  in  weedft 
of  mounung,  with  a  coimtenance  of  sorrow*  With  sdSised 
eyes,- and  filtering  vcHoe,  he  broke  into  an  unpremeditated 
strain  of  emotion,  so  strong  and  so  deep,  that  all  who  heard  kitft 
were  borne  along  with  it.  Heart  answered  to  heart  as  i» 
spoke,  and,  when  he  ceased,  the  alence  and  tears  of  the  impas- 
nve  bench,  as  well  as  of  the  excited  audience,  were  a  tribute  td 
the  truth  and  power  of  feeling  by  which  he  had  been  inspired.'' 
In  the  year  1820,  the  District  of  Maine,  formerly  belongii^ 
to  Massachusetts,  became  a  state ;  it  was  necessary,  in  conse^ 
qu«ice  of  this  fiict,  that  the  manner  of  constituting  the  Maasa^ 
ohusetts  s^iate  should  be  revised ;  and  this  necessity  led  to  a 
convention,  whidi  had  power  given  it  to  revise  the  constitution 
of  the  commonwealtL  At  that  time,  Mr.  Webster  had  beeft 
but  four  years  a  dtizen  of  Boston ;  but  they  had  been  sudl 
years  of  triumph,  that  he  was  at  once  appointed  a  member  of 
the  conventicm.  In  that  capacity,  he  was  brought  into  imm^ 
diate  contact  with  mudi  of  the  first  talent  of  the  state ;  the  ven^ 
erable  John  Adams,  ex-president  of  the  United  States,  noW 
eighty-six  years  of  age,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  ;  but 
Mr.  Webster  was  welcomed  as  warmly  as  any  other  membe!r 
of  the  body.  So  highly  were  his  talents  and  discretion  es- 
teemed, that  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  oaths 
as  a  qualification  for  office,  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  topid 
that  was  to  come  before  the  convention.  After  no  little  deK^ 
eration  and  discussion  in  the  committee,  he  reported  an  amend* 
ment  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  the  old  consti 
tution,  the  general  import  of  which  was,  that,  instead  of  the  ts> 
ligious  oaths  and  ecclesiastical  subscriptions  formerly  required, 
whidi  shut  out  from  public  employment  all  who  did  not  malw 
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la  ^Etenud  profesnon  of  religion,  a  fiimple  oadi  of  allegianod 
Cd  the  commonwealth  and  of  a  purpose  to  serve  the  state  with 
fidelity  and  integrity  was  all  that  should  afterwards  be  re- 
glared  as  a  religious  qualification  ^r  any  oflSoe.  In  defense  of 
1^  new  principle,  he  made  a  brief  but  characteristic  speech,  in 
^vbadk  he  expressly  concedes  the  right  whidi  the  people  have, 
tf  they  see  fit,  to  affix  any  qualification,  religious  or  otherwise, 
as  a  test  of  office ;  but,  at  the  same  lime,  he  argues  against  the 
0tp§diency  of  any  sudi  test,  particularly  in  Massachusetts, 
wbmre  Ibe  general  sentiment  of  the  people  is  fitvorable  to  chris- 
liamty.  He  thinks,  however,  that  some  recogniticm  of  the 
telmstian  religion  ought  to  be  comprised  within  the  constitution 
i^liie  state ;  and  he  is  the  more  willing  to  dispense  with  the 
test  oath,  because  in  the  new  instrument  there  is  retained  a  pas- 
sage, which  makes  the  strongest  acknowledgment  of  the  provi- 
doice  of  God  and  the  blessings  of  his  revealed  word.  "  I  be- 
Beve  I  have  stated,''  says  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  conclusion  of  Ins 
(^eech,  ''the  substance  of  the  reasons  whidi  appeared  to  have 
weight  with  the  committee.  For  my  own  part,  finding  this 
^kdaration  in  the  constitution,  and  hearing  of  no  practical  evil 
resulting  from  it,  I  should  have  been  willing  to  retam  it,  unless 
considerable  objection  had  been  made  to  it  If  others  were 
satisfied  with  it,  I  should  be.  I  do  not  consider  it,  however,  es- 
sential to  retain  it,  as  there  is  another  part  of  the  constitution 
wM<^  rec(^nizes,  in  the  ftillest  manner,  the  benefits  which  dvil 
society  derives  from  those  christian  institutions  which  cherish 
piety,  morality,  and  religion.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  we 
should  not  strike  out  of  the  constitution  all  recc^nition  of  the 
(^Eristian  religion.  I  am  desirous,  in  so  solemn  a  transaction  as 
the  e^blishment  of  a  constitution,  that  we  should  keep  in  it  ah 
expression  of  our  respect  and  attachment  to  Christianity — ^not, 
indeed,  to  any  of  its  peculiar  forms,  but  to  its  general  principles.* 
While  a  member  of  this  convention,  Mr.  Webster  delivered 
another  speech,  on  the  Basis  of  the  Senate,  which  has  been 
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oiade  the  foiindati<m  of  a  diai^e,  long  retained  and  froqueittiy 

repeated,  against  his  political  reputation.  It  is  the  cbaige,  tfa8% 
at  this  time,  and  in  this  critical  business,  he  gravely  advocated 
the  propriety  of  making  property  the  basis  of  represei^^tioD. 
This  charge  is  without  foundation.  It  has  .been  urged  chie^ 
by  newspaper  politicians,  who,  perhaps,  never  read  the  £|>eeGh 
which  was  made  the  ground  of  the  charge.  It  has  been  madai 
and  ui^ed,  and  repeated  by  men,  who  had  no  great  amount  of 
discrimination,  or  who  did  not  intend  to  give  a  perfectly  fior 
account  of  Mr.  Webster.  The  truth  is,  in  £ict,  not  that  Mn 
Webster  would  have  made  property  the  basis  of  representih 
tion  in  Massachusetts,  but  that  he  thought  it  wise  to  make  ijt  a 
basis —  XkisX  property  should  be  respected  as  well  asjp6r«oii^-r- 
in  the  constitution  of  a  mixed  government,  where  pernons  and 
property  are  the  objects  of  all  legislation,  and  where  prvp^^ 
erty  has  to  pay  for  the  protection  which  the  government  give$ 
to  persons.  The  doctrine  he  advocated  was  only  the  doctrine 
of  the  Revolution,  that  representation  and*taxation  should  at 
ways  go  together.  This  principle,  however,  he  did  not  wish  to 
apply  to  representation  in  general,  but  only  to  the  constitutiaa 
of  the  senate,  the  senate  of  Massachusetts.  As  the  house,  aft> 
cording  to  other  provisions  of  the  new  oxistitution,  was  to  bo 
the  popular  branch,  representing  the  people  as  pertom^  ha 
thought  it  expedient  that  the  senate  should  represent  the  same 
people  as  holders  of  property ^  that  both  property  and  pereooa 
might  be  represented,  and  thus  effect  a  balance  between  tfaa 
two  great  interests  which  are  known  as  the  exclusive  topios  ia 
all  governments,  in  all  jurisprudence,  in  all  legislation.  He 
thought  with  Aristotle,  with  Bacon,  with  Sir  Walter  Baiei^ 
with  Montesquieu,  with  Harrington,  whom  the  &thers  of  tbfc 
nation  most  adnaired,  most  read,  most  trusted,  not  that  tbt 
property  of  the  rich  only  should  be  acknowledged  as  an  exkfy 
ing  &ct  in  a  free  government,  but  that  all  the  property  oi  tte 
commonwealth,  the  poor  man^s  ghilliTig  33  much  as  the  laodp 
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kiAl  aflM,  dimild  be  reoognked,  FMpectodaiid] 
wnewlMre;  and,  in  the  caae  before  him,  aad  for  the  icflRon 
jort  menticned,  he  thought  that  that  reougmtioii,  reapeet  and 
Bipneaeia^tioQ  could,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  permitted 
Id  exist  in  the  senate. 

h  was  while  Mr.  Webster  was  a  member  of  the  constitiiu 
tisiial  oonvention  of  Massachus^ts,  that  he  was  oalled  upon  bj 
fte  Pilgrim  Sodetj  at  Plymouth,  to  deliver  an  address  on  th« 
ooeurrenos  of  the  centennial  odebmlaon  of  the  landmg  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  invitation  was  an  honorable  but  merfted 
distinction  for  Mr.  Webst^.  If  the  reader  will  remember 
how  many  and  what  able  men,  eloquent  men,  men  able  and 
eloquent  in  the  highest  stations^  were  then  living  in  New  &w 
f^md^  and  even  in  Massachusetts,  he  will  see  how  great  ail 
honor  it  was  to  a  young  man,  then  but  thirty-eight  years  of  ag% 
to  be  summoned  from  the  midst  of  his  superiors  in  age  and 
offiee  to  this  high  duty.  Massachusetts  had  no  fostival,  9S  she 
has  none  now,  comparable  with  this  for  the  hold  it  has  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  people.  It  isafe8tival,too,of  the  whole 
nation.  All  Americans  turn  to  it^  and  turn  to  the  ever  mem:- 
€»able  day,  the  22d  of  December,  as  the  birth-day,  not  of  one 
republic,  but  of  a  continent  of  republics.  Where  was  the  mani 
ivhot,  with  fitting  character,  dignity  and  eloquence,  could  stand 
up  and  represent  Massachusetts,  represent  New  England,  rep* 
sesent  every  state  in  the  union,  and  do  them  all  honor  in  the 
•a*vice?  It  was  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  New  England 
&rmer,  who,  but  a  few  years  before,  had  been  keeping  an  acad- 
emy in  an  obscure  village,  that  he  might  assist  a  brother  and 
pay  up  the  expense  of  his  own  education.  But  it  was  Daniel 
Webster.  In  that  name,  even  then,  after  all  that  had  been 
eeen  of  Mm,  and  heard  from  his  lips,  there  was  a  confidence 
that  would  have  trusted  him  anywhere,  on  any  emergency,  on 
the  most  august  occasion.  Well  did  he  answer  to  that  confi 
danee.    Nobly  did  he  meet  the  expectations  of  bia  friends 
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and  the  demands  of  every  American.  The  address  then  deUr  - 
ered  needs  no  oomroent  No  extract  will  do  it  justice.  No 
extract  is  needed.  All  Americans,  even  the  children  of  our, 
sdiools,  know  it  by  heart.  "The  felicity  and  spirit,"  says  his 
friend,  Mr.  Everett,  "  with  which  its  descriptive  portions  are 
executed ;  the  affecting  tribute  which  it  pays  to  the  memory  of 
the  Pilgrims ;  the  masterly  exposition  and  analysis  of  thosa 
institutions  to  which  the  prosperity  of  New  England,  under 
Providence,  is  owing ;  the  eloquent  inculcation  of  those  great 
principles  of  republicanism  on  which  our  American  common- 
wealths are  founded ;  the  instructive  survey  of  the  past,  the^ 
sublime  anticipations  of  the  future  of  America,  have  long  since 
given  this  discourse  a  classical  celebrity.  Several  of  its  aoolt 
stirring  passages  have  become  as  household  words  through 
out  the  country.  They  are  among  the  most  £ivorite  extraota 
contamed  in  the  school-books.  An  entire  generation  of  young 
men  have  derived  from  this  noble  performance  some  of  theic 
first  lessons  in  the  true  principles  of  American  republicanisou 
it  obtained  at  once  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  country,  and 
gave  to  Mr.  Webster  a  podtiton  among  the  popular  writers  and 
speakers  of  the  United  States  scarcely  below  that  whidi  he.  had 
already  attained  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman.  It  is  doubted 
whether  any  extra  professional  literary  effort,  by  a  public  man, 
has  attained  equal  celebrity."  The  reader  should  romembei^ 
as  he  reads  this  judgment,  that  it  is  Edward  Everett,  himself 
equal  to  any  living  American  in  the  same  department,  who 
awards  it. 

The  next  legal  case,  that  claimed  the  attention  of  Mr.  WeU 
ster,  was  that  of  James  Prescott,  judge  of  probate  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  who  was  tried  on  an  impeachment  before  the 
senate  of  Massachusetts.  The  defense  set  up,  and  the  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Webster,  can  be  referred  to  as  being  pr*- 
cisely  what  the  case  demanded.  This  was  a  peculiarity  of  the 
great  advocate.    He  always  met  the  occasion.    He  met  it  fully 


fot  the  sake  of  \ns  reputation. 

no  «Axiikkig  of  \ie«vy  "blows  me 

them,  no  indulg^ce  of  the  Iom 

Irat  everything  that  oould,  in  ai 

pertDess  as  a  manager  of  a  tru 

hi  getting  hold  of  any  accidents 

tdd  Mid  in  his  work,  were  exhii 

de^nae.    Hie  conduding  pars 

he  qucited  as  a  &ir  specimen  < 

Mghest  s&jtiments  and  noblest  i 

^Mr,  President,  the  case  is  ch 

eotisin  your  hands.    It  is  for  y 

the  law  and  the  &cts  as  they  h 

will  proceed  to  disgrace  and  diafi 

ealis  on  yon  to  convict  him,  let 

Mm ;  but,  I  adjure  jou,  let  it  be  a 

if  be  so  for  his  sake,  for  jou  are  n 

tnth  all  your  high  powers,  you  caE 

let  it  be  so  for  your  own  sakes, 

day's  judgment  is  one  whidi  you  i 

Mfe.     For  myself,  I  am  willing  hei 

of  an  advocate,  aUd  to  expressopii 

tb  he  bound  as  a  citizen  and  a  max 

and  conscience,  that  I  see  not  how, 

Hon  for  your  guides,  you  can  pror 

I  declare  that  I  have  seen  no  case 

misconduct,  set  forth  according  to 

sfatution,  and  proved  according  to 

1  see  many  things  imprud^t  and 

oottld  wish  had  been  otherwise ;  1 

not  see. 

•*Sir,  the  prejudices  of  die  day 
passions,  if  any  diere  be,  whiefa 
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fgOBBcaAon  wSl  sabeide;  but  the  consequence  of  the  judgmeBl 
joa  «re  about  to  render  will  outliye  both  diem  and  you.  Tkm 
reqMndent  is  now  brought,  a  single,  unprotected  individu^  t9. 
tins  IbrmidaUe  bar  of  judgment,  to  stand  against  the  power  aiaA 
aairthority  of  tlie  state.  I  know  jou  can  crush  him,  as  he  standi 
before  you,  and  clothed  as  you  are  with  the  sovereignity  of  the 
state.  You  have  the  power  ^  to  change  his  countenance  and  to 
Mod  Mok  away.'  Nor  do  I  remind  you,  that  your  judgm^t  Is 
to  be  vgudged  by  the  community ;  and,  as  you  have  summoned 
inm  for  trial  to  tliis  high  tribunal^  that  you  are  soon  todesoend 
yourselves  from  these  seats  of  justice,  and  stand  before  tfaei 
higher  tribunal  of  the  world.  I  would  not  &il  so  mudi  in  re- 
ii^>ect  to  this  honorable  court  as  to  hint  that  it  could  pronoano^ 
a  s^itence  which  the  community  will  reverse.  No,  sir,  it  ill 
not  the  world's  revision  which  I  would  call  on  you  to  regard; 
but  timt  oi  your  own  consciences,  when  years  have  gone  by  and 
70U  sh^  look  back  on  the  sentence  you  are  about  to  rend^. 
If  you  send  away  the  respondent,  condemned  and  sentenced, 
from  your  bar,  you  are  yet  to  meet  him  in  the  world  on  wlucb 
you  cast  him  out  You  will  be  called  to  behold  him  a  dtsgraoe 
to  his  family,  a  sorrow  and  a  shame  to  his  children,  a  living 
fountain  of  grief  and  agony  to  himself. 

^  If  you  shall  then  be  able  to  behold  him*  only  as  an  unjust 
judge,  whom  vengeance  has  overtaken  and  justice  has  blasted, 
you  will  be  able  to  look  upon  him,  not  without  pity,  but  yet 
wiUiout  remorse.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  ^all  see, 
whenever  and  wherever  you  meet  him,  a  victim  of  prejudice 
cr  of  pas^on,  a  sacrifice  to  a  transi^it  excitement;  if  yoii^mll 
aee  in  him  a  nuin  for  whose  condemnation  any  provision  of  ^ 
constitution  has  been  violated  or  any  principle  of  law  been 
bcoken  down,  then  will  he  be  able,  humble  and  low  as  may  be 
his  condition,  then  will  he  be  able  to  turn  the  current  of  com^ 
passion  backward,  and  to  look  with  pity  on  those  who  have  been 
has  judges.    If  you  are  about  to  visit  this  respondent  with  a 
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ftdffMBA  whidi  draU  bkrt  his  house;  if  the  hoaoBM  of  the 
jnnooe&t  and  the  amiable  are  to  be  made  to  bleed  under  yciv 
iofiictioQ,  I  beseedi  you  to  be  able  to  state  dear  and  strong 
gvooods  for  your  proceeding.  Prejudice  and  excitement  ava 
ttaoaitory,  and  will  pass  away.  Political  expediency,  in  mattan 
4rC  judicature,  is  a  fiilse  and  hollow  principle,  and  wiU  neyer 
«attafy  the  consctenoe  of  him  who  is  fearfiil  that  he  may  have 
giren  a  hasty  judgment.  I  earnestly  entreat  you,  hr  your  own 
aahes,  to  possess  yourselves  of  solid  reasons^  founded  in  truth 
md  justice,  for  the  judgment  you  pronounce,  which  you  cati 
-QMry  with  you  tOl  you  go  down  into  your  graves;  reasons 
which  it  will  requh%  no  argument  to  revive,  no  sophistry,  no 
^excitement,  no  regard  to  popular  fitvor,  to  render  satis&ctory 
^  your  consciences ;  reasons  which  you  can  i^peal  to  in  every 
^xisb  o[  your  lives^  and  whidi  shall  be  aUe  to  assure  you,  in 
your  o^Xm  great  extremity,  that  you  have  not  judged  a  lUlow- 
coeatwe  without  mercy. 

''Sir,  I  have  done  with  the  case  of  this  individual,  and  now 
•kttve  it  in  your  handa  But  I  would  yet  once  more  appeal  to 
you  as  public  men ;  as  statesmen ;  9S  men  of  enlif^tened 
■m«)ds»  cf^ble  of  a  large  view  oi  things,  and  of  foreseeing  the 
remote  consequences  of  important  transactions ;  and,  as  sudl, 
•I  would  most  earnestly  implore  you  to  consider  fully  of  the 
judgment  you  may  pnHiounce.  You  are  about  to  gjve  &  eon- 
^atruction  to  constitutional  proviatons  which  may  adhere  to  that 
.instrument  for  ages,  either  for  good  or  evil.  Imaypeihi^ 
'iDven»te  the  importance  of  this  occasion  to  the  public  weltee; 
but  I  confess  it  does  appear  to  me  that,  if  this  body  grve  its 
•sSDOtion  to  some  of  the  principles  whk^  have  been  advanocd 
oo  this  occasion,  thai  there  is  a  power  In  the  state  above  Ite 
constitution  and  the  law ;  a  power  essentially  arbitrary  and 
despotic,  the  exercise  of  which  may  be  most  dangerous.  If 
.  impeachment  be  not  under  the  rule  of  the  constkiitioa  sod  the 
.  lawsj  then  may  we  tremble,  not  only  for  those  who  may  bo 
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impeadied,  but  ftr  all  others.  If  the  fiill  benefit  of  eyery  cod- 
stitutional  provision  be  not  extended  to  the  respondent^  his  cms 
becomes  the  case  of  all  the  people  of  the  oomnumwealtih.  The 
constitation  is  thdr  constitution.  Thej  have  made  it  for  their 
own  protection,  and  for  his  among  the  rest  They  are  not  eager 
for  his  conviction.  They  desire  not  his  ruin.  If  he  be  coor 
demned,  without  having  his  ofie^8e8  set  forth  in  the  maimer 
which  they,  by  their  constitution  have  prescribed,  and  in  d» 
manner  which  they,  by  their  laws,  have  ordained,  then  not  only 
is  he  condemned  unjustly,  but  the  rights  of  the  whole  peopfo 
are  disregarded.  For  the  sake  of  the  people  themselves,  there- 
fore, I  would  resist  all  attempts  to  convict  by  straining  the 
laws,  or  getting  over  their  prohibitions.  I  hold  up  befin^  him 
the  broad  shield  of  the  consdtution ;  if  through  that  he  be 
pierced  and  &11,  he  will  be  but  one  sujOTerer  in  a  common  car 
t^StPG^he." 

^..Qj^the  night  of  the  6th  of  August,  1830,*  Mr.  Webster 
delivered  his  argument  on  the  trial  of  John  Francis  Eni^p,fiir 
the  murder  of  Joseph  White,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  in  the  courthouse 
of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts.  This  argument  is  i^arded  as 
tha.gTOat  advocate's  master-piece  in  this  department  of  his  pro- 
Ibssio^  "  The  record  of  the  catues  ciUbres  of  no  country  or 
age,^  says  Mr.  Everett,  ^  will  furnish  either  a  more  thrming 
narrative,  or  a  forensic  eflbrt  of  greater  ability."  The  narra- 
tive is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Hon.  Benjamm  Merrill,  of  Sa- 
lem, who  was  connected  with  the  trial ;  and  it  is  here  given, 
witii  only  a  slight  abridgment,  as  it  is  the  only  existing  key  to 
that  wonderful  speech,  which  has  been  looked  upon,  for  a  quar- 
ter <^  a  century,  not  merely  by  a  bic^rapher,  but  by  all  the 
legal  profession  of  the  ooimtry,  as  Mr.  Webst^s  greatest  and 
grandest  efifort  as  a  criminal  lawyer: 

•  Kr.  ETerott,  by  mlstakd,  sayi  the  etb  oT  April,  1880  making  fhe  trial  eome  fht 
day  bflSm  the  aniider. 
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^  Josqph  White,  Esq,"  says  the  namAoty  ^•was  found  mur- 
deied  In  his  bed,  in  his  roaosion-house,  <m  the  moining  of  the 
7th  of  April,  1830.  He  was  a  wealthy  meichant  of  Salem, 
d^ty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  for  many  years  giren  up  ac- 
tive business.  His  servant-man  rose  that  morning  at  six  o'clock, 
sod  on  going  down  into  the  kitchen,  and  opening  the  shutters 
of  iJie  window,  saw  that  the  back  window  of  the  east  parlor 
was  open,  and  that  a  plank  was  raised  to  the  window  from  the 
back  yard ;  he  then  went  into  the  parlor,  but  saw  no  trace  of 
mxy  perscMi  having  be^n  there.  He  went  to  the  apartment  of 
the  maid-servant,  and  told  her,  and  then  into  Mr.  White's  cham- 
ber by  its  bade  door,  and  saw  that  the  door  of  his  chamber, 
ieadmg  into  the  front  entry,  was  open.  On  approaching  the 
bed  he  found  the  bed-dothes  turned  down,  and  Mr.  White  dead, 
his  countenance  pallid,  and  his  nigh^dothes  and  bed  drenched  in 
blood.  He  hastened  to  the  neighboring  houses  to  make  known 
die  event  He  and  the-  maid-eervant  were  the  only  persons 
who  slept  in  the  house  that  night,  except  Mr.  White  himself 
whose  niece,  Mrs.  Beckford,  his  housekeeper,  was  then  absent 
on  a  visit  to  her  daughter,  at  Wenham. 

^  The  physicians  and  the  coroner's  jury,  who  were  called  to 
examine  the  body,  found  on  it  thirteen  stabs,  made  as  if  by  a 
diarp  diik  or  pooiaid,  and  the  appearance  of  a  heavy  blow  on 
the  left  temple,  which  had  fractured  the  skull,  but  not  broken 
the  skin.  The  body  was  cold,  and  appeared  to  have  been  life- 
less many  hours. 

^  On  examining  the  apartm^ts  of  the  house,  it  did  not  ap- 
^pear  that  any  valuable  artides  had  been  taken,  or  the  house 
nnsacked  for  them ;  there  was  a  rouleau  of  doubloons  in  an 
iron  chest  in  his  chamber,  and  costly  plate  in  other  apartmenti^ 
none  of  which  was  missing. 

'*  The  perpetration  of  sudi  an  atrodous  crime,  in  the  mosft 
pc^ulous  and  central  part  of  the  town  and  in  the*  most 
compaody  built  sCkeet^  and  under  drou^nstanoes  mdicatiDg 
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die  uimoBi  aookk&aB^  delibemttcoi,  and  audadt^,  diospfy  agl^ 
tated  and  aroused  tiie  whole  oommtmity ;  isgeomtj  was  bai 
fled  m  altemptk^  even  to  coDJecture  a  motive  for  t^  deed ; 
and  all  the  citiaens  were  led  to  fear  that  the  same  &te  m^H 
await  them  m  the  defeosdess  and  hel|dess  hours  of  diumhei^* 
For  several  days,  persons  passbg  through  the  streets  m^il 
hear  the  contiiiual  sound  d  the  hammer,  while  carpenters  ani 
smiths  were  fixing  bolts  to  doors  and  fastenings  to  windows. 
Many,  foe  defense,  furnished  themselves  widi  outiiasses,  iki^* 
arms,  and  watclnlogs.  Large  rewards  for  the  detection  of  tli)» 
aathcMT  CO*  authors  of  the  murder  w^*e  offered  by  the  heirs  of 
the  deceased,  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  by  1^  go^ 
emor  ci  the  state.  The  citizens  held  a  public  meetmg,  and  ap> 
pointed  a  committee  of  vigilance,  (^twenty-seven  m^nbers^  td 
make  all  possible  exertions  to  ferret  out  the  ofienders. 

^  While  the  public  mind  was  thus  excited  and  anxious.  It 
was  announced  that  a  bdd  aJM|lpt«ldf>  highway  robbery  waH 
made  in  Waiham  by  three  footpads,  on  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  Jr., 
and  John  Francia  Knapp,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  AprS, 
while  they  were  retumii^  in  a  chaise  fix>m  Salem  to  their  resi- 
dence m  Wenham^  They  appeared  befere  the  inv^tiga^ng 
«cnamittee,  and  tesl^ied  that,  after  nine  o'dock,  near  t^  We»» 
ham  Pond,  they  discovered  tibree  men  approadiing.  One  c«m« 
near,  sdzed  the  bridle,  and  stopped  the  horse,  while  the  ot^er 
two  came,  one  on  each  side,  sod.  seized  a  trunk  in  the  bottom 
of  the  chaise.  Frank  Knapp  drew  a  sword  from  his  cane  and 
made  a  thrust  at  one,  and  Jos^  with  the  Irat-^od  of  his  "vdiip 
gave  the  other  a  heavy  blow  across  the  feoe.  This  bdd  reeial* 
•Rce  made  tiiem  fell  back.  Jos^h  iq[N^ng  frc«i  the  cha»e4» 
«bbb3[  the  Tobbws.  One  of  them  thai  gave  ashrill  whistle,  when 
they  fled,  and,  leaping  over  the  wall,  were  socn  lost  in  ^ 
darkness,  Oae  had  a  weap<»i  like  an  ivory  dirk^iandle,  was 
^iad  in  a  sailorV)  short  jacket,  cap,  and  had  whisk^ps ;  another 
^«kQg  eoMt^With  bright  buttcois;  all  tte^ee  wme  good^ 


■ttdmtt.    Funky  too,  ifnag  ftom  Ike  < 
vitii  yigorybol  aU  in  yain. 

^  The  Becoimt  o{  iMs  vammisl  mdhM 
tius  gi^Ki  b J  the  Knoppe,  wae  inunedti«tol j  paUnhed  in  tbe 
Sekm oewflpapera,  with  the  editoriel  ma^A,  that  ^tfme  ^Oh 
^iemm  «re  well  known  in  tfaiD  town,  and  their  leapeotabllHy 
#nd  ▼endty  are  not  questioned  by  any  d  our  eiriwna.* 

^  Not  the  slightest  clew  to  the  murder  eovld  be  Ibnd  lor 
several  weeks,  and  the  mystoy  seemed  to  be  impeBetmble. 
At  length  a  rumor  leaohed  the  ear  of  the  eomniltoe  ti»t  a 
prisoner  in  the  jail  at  New  Bedlbrd,  seventy  miks  fi«m  Sdeoii, 
oonfined  there  on  a  diarge  of  ahop4iftiiig,  had  intimated  dat  be 
eonld  make  important  disdosoree.  A  confidential  mgissongcr 
was  immediately  sent,  to  ascertain  what  he  knew  on  tbe  tiiW 
ject.  The  prisoner's  name  was  Hatch ;  be  had  been  eumuul- 
1»d  before  the  murder.  He  stated  that,  some  months  before 
the  murder,  while  he  was  at  lai^  be  bad  asoociotcd  in  Salem 
with  Bichard  Oownmshiekl,  Ji;,  of  Danvers,  and  had  often 
beaid  Crowninshieid  express  his  intention  to  destroy  the  lifb  <^ 
Mr.  White.  Crowninshield  was  a  young  man,  of  bad  lepotft* 
tion ;  though  he  had  neyar  been  convioted  of  any  ofioue,  be 
was  strongly  suspected  <^8eveiaii  bdnoiiBiobberiesL  Hewm 
of  dark  and  reserved  depcntment,  ten^penite  and  wieked,  daring 
and  wary,  subtle  and  obdurate,  of  great  adroitneam,  boitdnesi^ 
and  selfcommand.  He  bad  fixr  serecal  years  frequented  lin 
baimts  of  vice  in  Salem;  and  thou^  be  was  often  spoken  of  as 
a  dangerous  man,  his  peractt  was  known  to  few,  for  he  never 
walked  (he  streets  by  dayl^t  Among  bis  fow  associates^  be 
was  a  leader  and  a  despot 

^The  disdosmwiof  Hatdireeeivedovedit  When  tiie  sn- 
pveme  oonrt  met  at  Ipswich,  the  ottomey'ipBneBail,  Mar1»B, 
Qooved  for  a  writ  of  h&lbem  t&rpm  md  tesUf^  woA  Hateh  vrm 
eacried  in  chains  from  New  Bedfoid  b«fore  Ibe  grand  jury,  and 
•on  bis  testimony  an  indietmeat  was  fonnd  against  Crewntep 
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M^A.  Other  witnesses  testified  that,  on  the  night  of  tihe  mtff 
der,  his  brother,  George  Crowninshield,  Colonel  Benjamin  ScJ- 
man,  of  Marbldiead,  and  Daniel  Chase,  of  Lynn,  were  together 
m  Salem,  at  a  gambling-house  usually  frequented  by  Richard ; 
^lese  were  indicted  as  accomplices  in  the  crime.  They  were  all 
arrested  on  the  2d  of  May,  arraigned  on  the  indictment,  and 
committed  to  prison  to  await  the  sitting  of  a  court  that  sliould 
have  jurisdiction  of  the  oflfense. 

"The  committee  of  vigilance,  however,  continued  to  hold 
frequent  meetings  in  order  to  discover  further  proo^  for  it  was 
doubted  by  many  whether  the  evidence  already  obtained  would 
be  sufficient  to  convict  the  accused. 

"  A  fortnight  afterwards,  on  the  15th  of  May,  Captedn  Josepli 
J.  Knapp,  a  shipmaster  and  merchant,  a  man  of  good  character, 
received  by  mail  the  following  letter : 

"*  Charles  Grant,  Jr.,  to  Joseph  J.  Knapp. 

.  ""^  Belfast,  May  12,  1830. 
"'Dear  Sir — ^I  have  taken  the  pen  at  this  time  to  address 
an  utter  stranger,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  it  is  fot 
die  purpose  of  requesting  the  loan  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  for  which  I  can  give  you  no  security  but  my  word,  and 
in  this  case  consider  this  to  be  sufficient.  My  call  £>r  money 
at  this  time  is  pressing,  or  I  would  not  trouble  you ;  but  with 
that  sum,  I  have  the  prospect  of  turning  it  to  so  much  advan- 
tage, as  to  be  able  to  refund  it  with  interest  in  the  course  of 
six  montdis.  At  all  events,  I  think  it  will  be  for  your  interest 
to  comply  with  my  request,  and  that  immediately — ^that  is,  not 
to  put  off  any  longer  than  you  receive  this.  Then  set  down 
and  inclose  me  the  money  with  as  much  dispatch  as  possible, 
for  your  own  interest  This,  sir,  is  my  advice ;  and  if  you  do 
not  comply  with  it,  the  short  period  between  now  and  Novem 
ber  will  convince  you  that  you  have  denied  a  request,  the  grant- 
ing  of  whSch  will  never  injure  you,  the  refusal  of  whidr  wiB 
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xuia  you.  Are  yoa  surprised  at  thb  asBertaon-^rest  assured 
tbat  I  make  it,  reserving  to  myself  the  reasons  and  a  series  of 
&c^  which  are  founded  on  such  a  bottom  as  will  bid  defiance 
to  property  or  quality.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  &cts  which  must  inevitably  harrow  up  your  souL 
No^  I  will  merely  tell  you  that  I  am  acquainted,  with  your 
brotiber  Eranklin,  and  also  the  business  that  he  was  transaotiDg 
for  you  on  the  2d  of  April  last ;  and  that  I  think  that  you  was 
very  extravagant  in  giving  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  person 
ihat  would  execute  the  business  for  you.  But  you  know  best 
about  that ;  you  see  that  sudi  things  will  leak  out  To  c(h1p 
dude^  sir,  I  will  inform  you  that  there  is  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquiuntance  in  Salem,  that  will  observe  that  you  do  not  leave 
town  before  the  first  of  June,  giving  you  sufficient  time  between 
now  and  then  to  comply  with  my  request ;  and  if  I  do  not  re- 
ceive a  line  from  you,  together  with  the  above  sum,  before  the 
22d  of  this  month,  I  shall  wait  upon  you  with  an  assistant.  I 
have  said  enough  to  convince  you  of  my  knowledge,  and 
merely  inform  you  that  you  can,  when  you  answer,  be  as  brief 
Its  possible. 

"'Direct  yours  to 

^  'CkAJEu«ss  Grant,  Jb.,  of  Proq)ect,  Maine.' 

"  This  letter  was  an  unintelligible  enigma  to  Captain  Knapp ; 
he  knew  no  man  of  the  name  of  Charles  Grant,  Jr.,  and  had  no 
acquaintance  at  Bel&st,  a  town  in  Maine,  two  hundred  miles 
distant  from  Salem.  After  poring  over  it  in  vain,  he  handed 
it  to  his  son,  Nathaniel  Phippen  Knapp,  a  young  lawyer ;  to 
him  also  the  letter  was  an  inexplicable  riddle.  The  receiving 
of  such  a  threatening  letter,  at  a  time  when  so  many  felt  inse- 
cure, and  were  apprehensive  of  danger,  demanded  their  atten- 
tion. Captain  Knapp  and  his  son  Phippen,  therefore,  conclu- 
ded to  ride  to  Wenham^  seven  miles  distant,  and  show  the 
letter  to  Captain  Knapp's  other  two  sons,  Joseph  J.  Knaiq>,  Jr^ 


aliAJWBl  TWnoiB  Eimpp^  who  were  then  rendiag  at  WesbMa 
yt9ik  M».  BeildM,  tbo  nieoe  and  late  iKNuekeqwr  of  Mr. 
WMe^  and  Oie  motker  of  tira  wife  of  J.  J.  Kiiapp,  Jr.  Hie 
latlerpenieed  the  letter,  told  lusMier  it  ^  ocmtained  a  deriHs^ 
lot  of  tnsl^'  and  requested  him  to  hand  it  to  the  committee 
ef  T^ianee.  Oftaia  Koapp^  on  his  return  to  Salem  that 
«v«iHiig,  aeoordiB^j  deliT«red  the  letter  to  the  chairmaa  c^lfaa 


«^The  next  day  J.  J.  Knapp,  Jr^  went  to  Salem,  and  re- 
^pnsted  one  of  his  friends  to  drop  into  the  Salem  poefeoftoe 
Uto  two  fi^owiag  peeudonymouB  letteca 

^*Q«sneLmaBst  or  toe  Gommittbi  ov  Yighjjccx, — ^Heaz^ 
hg  that  j>ott  httvo  tricen  v^  four  young  men  <m  saspk^oft  of 
king  coBoemed  m  the  murder  c^Mr.  White,  I  think  it  time  to 
inform  you  that  Stephen  White  came  to  me  odb  mght  and  told 
me^  if  I  would  remove  the  old  gentlemMi,  he  would  ghre  m« 
tve  thousand  dollars;  he  said  he  was  afraid  he  would  alter  his 
will  if  he  liyed  any  longer.  I  told  him  I  would  do  it,  but  I 
was  afeared  to  go  into  the  house,  so  he  said  he  would  go  with 
me^  that  he  would  try  to  get  mto  the  house  in  the  evening  and 
open  the  window,  would  then  go  home  and  go  to  bed  and  meet 
ae  again  about  elevai.  I  found  him,  and  we  both  went  into 
Mi  chamber.  I  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  heavy  pieee  <^ 
kad,  and  then  stabbed  htm  with  a  dirit ;  he  made  the  frnafaing 
itnrices  with  another.  He  promised  to  send  me  the  money 
Best  evemng,  and  has  not  sent  it  yet,  which  is  the  reasoa  tk^ 
I  Mention  this.  Yours,  ^so, 

^fkb  letter  was  Erected  oa  the  outside  to  the  ^Hon.  Gideon 
Btostow,'  Salem,  and  put  into  tiie  poet^^lee  on  Sunday  ewsi^ 
aii«,]iayl«,l«i^ 


<"*!&.  Wyte  idn  send  1^  $5,000,  or  a  part  of  it,  beforo  tcK 
teonow  night,  or  mB^Ser  the  painful  eofiaeqnaMea 

*'N.Clamo»,4m.» 

'^This  letter  ^ras  addressed  to  ^  'Boa,  Stephen  Whiter 
iMeiffi,  Mass.,'  and  was  also  pot  Hito  the  postoffioe  in  Salem 
on  Scmday  eyenii^. 

^  Wh€9i  Knapp  defivered  these  letters  to  his  Mend,  he  said 
Us  IbAiet  had  reo^r^d  an  aaonyinoiiB  letter,  and  ^Whaft  I 
mmt  you  for  is  to  pot  these  letters  in  the  postoffioe  hi  otder 
to  nip  tins  siU  j  affidr  in  the  bod.' 

*^The  Hon.  Stephen  Wlttte,  mentioned  in  these  letters,  mm 
a  nefdiew  of  Joseph  White,  and  Ihe  legatee  of  the  principal  perl 
of  tUb  large  property. 

^  When  the  oommittee  of  yigilance  read  and  comdenA  Hw 
letter  pmrporting  to  be  signed  by  diaries  Grant,  Jr.,  whieh  had 
Wen  delivered  to  than  by  Gaptam  Ku^p,  they  were  increased 
with  the  belief  that  it  eontatned  a  olew  wfakh  might  lead  to  im> 
portant  disclosures.  As  they  had  i^Mffed  no  pains  or  expense 
in  ikmr  investigations,  they  immediately  des^>atched  a  discreet 
messeng^  to  Profi;>ect,  in  Maine ;  he  explained  his  business 
eoniidentiaUy  to  the  post-master  there,  deponted  a  letter  a^ 
dressed  to  Gharies  Grant,  Jr.,  and  awaited  the  oaQ  for  Grant  to 
roeeive  it  He  soon  called  for  it,  wh^  an  officer,  stationed  in 
^  house,  stepped  forward  and  arrested  Grant  On  examining 
him,  it  appeared  that  his  true  name  was  Palmer,  a  young 
man  of  genteel  appearance,  resident  in  the  ac^oiniag  town  of 
Bel&st.  He  had  been  a  convict  in  Maine,  and  had  served  a 
term  in  the  state's  prison  in  that  state.  Conscious  that  the  csr* 
cumstanoes  justified  the  belief  that  he  had  had  a  hand  in  the 
aamrder,  he  readily  made  known,  while  he  protested  his  own 
fa»)c«ioe,  that  he  could  vbSM.  the  whole  mystery.  He  then 
^Sscksed  tiMKt  he  had  beeaan  assooiateof  B.  Oowmnshield,  Jr«, 
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and  Geoige  CroTOunshield ;  had  spent  part  of  the  winter  aft 
Danvers  and  Saiem,  under  the  name  of  Garr ;  part  of  the  thna 
he  had  been  their  inmate,  concealed  in  their  Other's  house. at 
Danvi^rs;  that  cm  the  2d  of  April  he  saw  fix>m  the  windows 
of  the  house  Frank  Knapp  and  a  young  man  named  Allen  ride 
up  to  the  house ;  that  Geoi^  walked  awaj  with  Frank,  and 
Richard  with  Allen ;  that  on  their  return,  Geoige  told  Richazd 
that  Frank  wished  them  to  undertake  to  kill  Mr.  White,  aad 
that  J.  J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  would  pay  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
job.  They  proposed  yarious  modes  of  executing  it,  and  asked 
Palmer  to  be  concerned,  which  he  declined.  Geoige  said  the 
housekeeper  would  be  away  at  the  time ;  that  the  object  of  Jo^ 
seph  J.  Ejiapp,  Jr.,  was  to  destroy  the  will,  because  it  gave 
most  of  the  property  to  Stephen  White ;  that  Joseph  J.  Knapp^ 
Jr.,  was  first  to  destroy  the  will ;  that  he  could  get  from  <1» 
housekeeper  the  keys  of  the  iron  chest  in  which  it  was  kept ; 
that  Frank  called  again  the  same  day,  in  a  chaise,  and  rode 
away  with  Richard ;  and  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder 
Palmer  staid  at  the  Halfway  House,  in  Lynn. 

'^  The  messenger,  on  obtaining  this  disclosure  fix>m  Palmer^ 
without  delay  communicated  it  by  mail  to  the  committee,  and 
oa  the  26th  of  May,  a  warrant  was  issued  against  Joeej^  J. 
Knapp,  Jr.,  aiid  John  Frauds  Knapp,  and  they  were  taken  into 
custody  at  Wenham,  where  they  were  residing  in  the  &mily 
of  Mrs.  Beckford,  mother  of  the  wife  of  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  Jr. 
They  were  then  imprisoned  to  await  the  arrival  of  Palmer,  for 
theur  examination. 

*^  The  two  Kni^ps  were  young  shipmasters,  of  a  respectable 
fiunily. 

"Joseph  J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  on  the  third  day  of  his  imprison 
ment,  made  a  full  con&ssicm  that  he  projected  the  muid^. 
He  knew  that  Mr.  White  had  made  his  will,  had  given  to  Mrs. 
Beckford  a  legacy  €i  fifteen  thousand  dollars ;  but  if  he  died 
without  leaving  a  vnH,  he  expected  she  would  inherit  nearly 
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tiro  Irandred  tibouaand  dolkn.  In  Febraarj  ke  made  known 
to  Ids  brother  his  desire  to  make  way  with  Mr.  White,  intend- 
isg  first  to  abstract  and  destroy  the  wiiL  Frank  agreed  to 
empk>7  an  assassin,  and  negotiated  with  R.  OowniBdueld,  Jr^ 
who  agreed  to  do  die  deed  for  a  reward  of  one  thousand  dol- 
iars ;  Jos^h  agreed  to  pay  that  sum,  and  as  he  had  aooess  to 
die  house  at  his  pleasure,  he  was  to  unbar  and  un&ston  the 
baek  window,  so  that  Crowninshield  might  gain  easy  eotranoe. 
Four  days  before  the  murder,  while  they  were  deliberating  on 
the  mode  of  compassing  it,  he  went  into  Mr.  White's  chamber, 
and,  finding  the  key  in  the  iron  chest,  unlocked  it,  took  the 
will,  put  it  in  his  chaise-box,  covered  it' with  hay,  carried  it  to 
W^iham,  kept  it  till  after  the  murder,  and  then  burned  it. 
After  securing  the  will,  he  gave  notice  to  Crowninshield  that  all 
was  ready.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  he  had  a  meeting  witli 
Crowninshield  at  the  centre  of  the  common,  who  showed  him 
a  bludgeon  and  a  dagger,  with  which  the  murder  was  to  be 
oommitted.  Knapp  asked  him  if  he  meant  to  do  it  that  n%ht ; 
Oowninshield  said  he  thought  not, he  did  not  feel  like  it; 
Kna}^  then  went  to  Wenham.  Knapp  ascertained  on  Sunday, 
a»  4th  of  April,  that  Mr.  White  had  gone  to  take  tea  with  a 
relative  in  Chestnutstreet.  Crowninshield  intended  to  dirk 
him  on  his  way  home  in  the  evening,  but  Mr.  White  returned 
before  dark.  It  was  next  arranged  for  the  night  of  the  6th,and 
Knapp  was  on  some  pretext  to  prevail  on  Mrs.  Beckford  to 
viait  her  daughters  at  Wenham,  and  to  spend  the  night  thera 
He  said  that,  all  preparations  being  thus  complete,  Crownin 
diield  and  Frank  met  about  t^i  o'clock  in  the  evemng  of  the 
6th,  in  Brown-street,  which  passes  the  rear  of  the  garden  of 
Mr.  White,  and  stood  some  time  in  a  spot  fix>m  whidi  they 
could  observe  the  movements  in  the  house,  and  perceive  when 
Mr.  White  and  his  two  servants  retired  to  bed.  Crowninshield 
requested  Frank  to  go  home ;  he  did  so,  but  somi  returned  to 
the  aame  spot.    Crowninshield,  in  the  mean  time,  had  started 
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wmA  pMnd  roand  tfaraugii  Newbiii7<«trect  and 
the  fiont  c^  iHie  home,  esotered  tin  postern  gatey  pnawod  to  A»  . 
tear  dike  lioose,  pboed  a  pkndc  aguost  tbe  house,  dimbed  to 
tiie  wmdov,  opeoied  it,  entered  tin  koose  alone,  pa«ed  iqp  t^ 
8teiic88e,  opened  the  door  of  the  sle^Mn^chamrber,  apfgwnk&i. 
the  bedside,  g«ve  Mr.  Whke  a  heavy  and  mortal  \sikm  oa  the 
hfead  with  a  bladgeoii,  aod  then  with  a  dirk  gave  htm  wmkf 
BtaliB  is  his  body.  Oowmz»hie]dflaid,tfaat  after  he  bad  ^dme 
Ibr  the  old  man,'  he  put  his  fingers  on  las  pube  to  make  car* 
taan  he  was  dead.  He  tiien  retired  from  the  house,  hfonied 
bade  tiHXMgfa  Brown-street,  where  he  met  Frank,  waitmg  i» 
learn  tine  event.  Oownxn^iield  ran  down  Howard«treet,  a 
solitary  place,  and  hid  die  dub  under  die  steps  <^  a  meedng^ 
hovne.    He  then  went  home  to  Danirers. 

**  Josepk  eoiilesaed  fmiher  diat  the  acoomit  of  the  Wenhaia 
robbery,  on  die  27'th  of  April,  was  a  sheer  fabricadcm.  AAer 
die  murder,  Crownin^ield  went  to  Wenham  in  company  widi 
Frank  to  call  for  the  one  thousand  dollairs.  He  was  not  able 
to  pay  the  whole,  but  gave  him  one  hundred  fiv^fruic  pieeea.. 
Oowmn^eld  related  to  him  the  particukrs  of  die  n^irder,  told 
him  where  the  dub  was  l»d,  and  said  he  wae  sorry  Jos^  head 
not  got  the  r%ht  will,  for  if  he  had  known  there  was  another^ 
he  would  have  got  it.  Joseph  sent  Frank  aft^wards  to  f»i 
and  destroy  the  dub,  but  he  said  he  ocMsld  not  find  it.  Wh^i 
Joseph  made  the  confession,  he  told  the  place  wh^re  the  dub . 
was  concealed,  and  it  was  there  found ;  it  was  heavy,  made  of 
hidEOry,  tw^ty4wo  and  a  half  inches  long,  of  a  smooth  sifffiKS 
and  large  oval  head,  loaded  with  lead,  and  of  a  £»m  adiqyied  t» 
give  a  mortal  blow  on  die  skull  witiboot  breaking  the  dshi ;  the 
handle  was  suited  for  a  firm  graspw  Orownuidiield  said  he 
tamed  it  in  a  ladie.  Joseph  admitted  he  wrote  the  two  ^aom 
ymons  ktt^^. 

'^Oowminiiield  had  hitherto  maintaaned  a  stoksal  compoeota 
of  foaling;  but  when  he  was  ia^nmed  of  Kna^'a  mmii,  Mi 
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kMies  flmote  benesli  him,  die  sireat  started  out  on  hie  iten 
and  pallid  iwe,  and  he  auheided  upon  hbhank. 

**  Pshner  was  brought  to  Salem  in  irons  on  die  dd  of  June, 
afid  oommitted  to  prison.  Orowninshield  saw  falm  taken  from 
tbe  earriage.  He  was  put  in  the  cell  diieod  j  under  that  in 
wlneh  Oownindiield  was  kept  Several  members  of  the  com- 
n^etee  entered  Palmer^s  cell  to  talk  with  him ;  while  they  were 
lalkii^,  diey  heard  a  loud  whistle,  and,  on  looking  up,  saw  that 
Oowninshield  had  picked  away  the  mortar  from  the  creTice  b^ 
tween  the  blodcs  of  the  granite  floor  of  his  cell.  After  the 
loud  whistle,  he  cried  out,  *  Palmer!  Palmer!'  and  soon  let 
dewn  a  string,  to  which  were  tied  a  pencil  and  a  slip  of  paper. 
Two  lines  of  poetry  were  written  on  Ihe  paper,  in  order  that^ 
if  Palmer  was  really  there,  he  would  make  it  known  by  cap- 
ping the  verses.  Palmer  shrunk  away  into  a  comer,  and  was 
soon  transferred  to  another  cell.  He  seemed  to  stand  m  awe 
of  Oowninshield. 

**  On  the  12th  (^  June,  a  quantity  of  stolen  goods  was  found 
concealed  in  the  bam  of  Orownin&yeld,  in  consequence  of  in- 
formation from  Palmer. 

**  Oowninshield,  thus  finding  the  proofi  of  his  guilt  and  de- 
pravity thicken,  on  the  15th  of  June  committed  suicide  by 
hai^ng  himself  to  the  bars  of  his  cell  with  a  handkerchief 
He  lef^  letters  to  his  &ther  and  brother,  expressing  in  general 
terms  the  vidousness  of  his  life,  and  the  hopelessness  of  escape 
fr(»n  punishment  When  his  associates  in  guilt  heard  his  &te, 
they  said  it  was  not  unexpected  by  them,  fbr  they  had  often 
heard  him  say  he  would  never  live  to  submit  to  an  ignommi* 
one  punishment 

**  A  spedal  term  of  the  supreme  court  was  held  at  Salem  on 
the  ^Oth  of  July,  for  the  trial  c^the  prisoners  dialled  with  the 
murder ;  it  continued  in  session  till  the  20th  of  August,  with  a 
few  days'  intermission.  An  indictment  for  the  murder  was 
found  against  John  Francis  Knapp,  as  prindpal,  and  Joseph  J. 
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Knapp,  Jr.,  and  George  Crowninshield,  as  accessories.  Sdmaa 
and  Chase  were  discharged  by  the  attomey^eneral. 

^  The  principal,  John  Francis  Knapp,  was  first  put  on  trial. 
As  the  law  th«i  stood,  an  accessory  in  a  murder  could  not  be 
tried  until  a  principal  bad  been  convicted.  He  was  defended 
by  Messrs.  Franklin  Dexter  and  William  H,  Gardiner,  advo- 
cates of  high  reputation  for  ability  and  eloquence ;  the  trial  was 
long  and  arduous,  and  the  witnesses  numerous.  His  brother 
Joseph,  who  had  made  a  fUll  confession,  on  the  government^ 
promise  of  Impunity  if  he  would  in  good  &ith  testify  the  trulli, 
was  brought  into  court,  called  to  the  stand  as  a  witness,  but  de- 
dined  to  testify.  To  convict  the  prisoner,  it  was  necessary  far 
the  government  to  prove  that  he  was  present,  actually  or  con- 
structively, as  an  aider  or  abettor  in  the  murder.  The  evi- 
dence was  strong  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  commit  the 
murder,  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  murder  he  was  in  Brown-street  at  the  rear  of 
Mr.  White's  garden,  and  the  jury  were  satisfied  that  he  was  in 
that  place  to  aid  and  abet  in  the  murder,  ready  to  afiR)rd  as- 
sistance, if  necessary.     He  was  convicted. 

"  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  was  afterwards  tried  as  an  acoessdry 
before  the  fact,  and  convicted. 

^  George  Crowninshield  proved  an  alibi,  and  was  disdiarged. 

''The  execution  of  John  Francis  £jiapp  and  Joseph  J. 
Knapp,  Jr.,  closed  the  tragedy. 

''  If  Joseph,  after  turning  state's  evidence,  had  not  changed 
his  mind,  neither  he  nor  his  brother,  nor  any  of  the  conspirators^ 
could  have  been  convicted ;  if  he  had  testified,  and  disclosed 
the  whole  truth,  it  would  have  appeared  that  John  Francis 
Knapp  was  in  Brown-^^treet,  not  to  render  assistance  to  ike  as- 
sassin ;  but  that  Crowninshield,  when  he  started  to  commit  the 
murder,  requested  Frank  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed ;  that 
Frank  did  go  home,  retire  to  bed,  soon  after  arose,  secretly  left 
hb  Other's  house,  and  hastened  to  Brown-street^  to  await  the 
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foomiog  out  of  the  assassin,  in  order  to  learn  whether  the  deed 
was  aooomplished,  and  all  the  particulars.  If  Frank  had  not 
been  convicted  as  prindpal,  none  of  the  accessories  could  by 
^w  have  been  convicted.  Joseph  would  not  have  been  eveii 
tried,  for  the  government  stipulated  that,  if  he  would  be  a  wit- 
ness for  the  state,  he  should  go  dear. 

^  The  whole  history  of  this  occurrence  is  of  romantio  inter- 
est. The  murder  itself  the  corptis  delicti^  was  strange ;  plan- 
ned with  deliberation  and  sagacity,  and  executed  with  firmneaa 
and  vigor.  While  conjecture  was  baffled  in  ascertaining  either 
the  motive  or  the  perpetrator,  it  was  certain  that  the  assaasia 
had  acted  upon  design,  and  not  at  random.  He  must  have 
had  knowledge  of  the  house,  for  the  window  had  been  un 
listened  from  within.  He  had  entered  stealthily,  threaded  his 
way  in  silence  through  the  apartments,  corridors,  and  stair- 
cases, and  coolly  given  the  mortal  blow.  To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  he  inflicted  many  &tal  stabs,  ^the  least  a  death  to 
nature,'  and  staid  not  his  hand  till  he  had  deliberately  felt  the 
.pulse  of  his  victim,  to  make  certain  that  life  was  extinct 

"•  It  was  strange  that  Growninshield,  the  real  assassin,  should 
have  been  indicted  and  arrested  on  the  testimony  of  Hatch, 
who  was  himself  in  prison,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  state,  at  the 
time  of  the  murder,  and  had  no  actual  knowledge  on  the 
subject. 

'^  It  was  very  strange  that  J.  J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  should  have 
been  the  instrument  of  bringing  to  light  the  mystery  of  the 
whole  murderous  consphacy ;  for  when  he  received  &om  the 
hand  of  his  &ther  the  threatening  letter  of  Palmer,  conscious- 
j\ess  of  guilt  so  confounded  his  Acuities,  that,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing it,  he  stupidly  handed  it  back,  and  requested  his  &rther  to 
deliver  it  to  the  committee  of  vigilance. 

^  It  was  strange  that  the  murder  should  have  been  commit* 
ted  on  a  mistake  in  law.  Joseph,  some  time  previous  to  the 
^murder,  had  made  inquiry  how  Mr.  White's  estate  would  be 
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^atiibuted  In  ease  he  died  wi&out  a  will,  and  had  been  e^re^ 
oeoud]  J  told  that  Mrs.  Bedcford,  his  motha^ixUaw,  ^  sefe 
iflGRte  aud  r^jireeentative  of  a  deceased  sister  of  Mr.  White, 
would  inherit  half  of  the  estate,  and  that  the  four  children  and 
f^resentadves  of  a  deceased  brother  of  Mr.  White,  of  whom 
the  Hon.  Stephen  White  was  one,  would  inh^t  the  othar  ha2£ 
Joseph  had  privately  read  the  will,  and  knew  that  Mr.  White 
had  bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Bediford  much  less  than  ha2£ 

^  It  was  strange  that  the  murder  should  have  been  cammlb 
ted  on  a  mistake  in  &ct  also.  Joseph  furtively  abstracted  « 
will,  and  expected  Mr.  White  would  die  intestate ;  but  after 
the  decease,  the  will,  the  ktst  wHl,  was  fi)und  by  his  heirs  in  ito 
proper  place ;  and  it  could  never  have  been  known  or  conjee* 
^  tured,  without  the  aid  of  Joseph's  confesson,  that  he  had  madb 
dther  of  those  blunders. 

^^  Finally,  it  was  a  strange  &ct  that  Knapp  should,  on  th» 
night  following  the  murder,  have  watched  with  the  mangled 
corpse,  and  at  the  funeral  followed  the  hearse  as  one  of  tha 
chief  mourners,  without  betraying  cm  either  occasion  the  sli^blr 
est  emotion  which  could  awaken  a  suspidion  of  his  guilt" 

It  so  happened  that  the  Hon.  Ruins  Choate,  the  first  of  New 
l&igland  lawyers  ance  the  decease  of  Webster,  listened  to 
all  the  proceedings  ci  this  trial,  and  heard  the  speech  of  the 
great  advocate ;  and  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster's  skill  and 
tact^  in  the  management  oi  the  trial,  and  of  the  overwhelming 
power  and  eloquence  of  his  argument,  he  has  ^ven  in  a  penr 
graph  OT  sentence,  whidi,  after  it  has  served  its  first  and  legitir 
mate  purpose,  may  be  studied  as  a  striking  exemplification  o£ 
the  working  of  a  vigorous  and  rapid  mind  struggling  to  giv* 
laz^age  to  a  concepti<»i  almost  too  large  and  difficult  for  ut- 
terance. Speaking  of  the  many  great  causes  tried  by  Mr 
Webster,  in  all  of  which  a  most  remarkable  combination  oi 
talents  was  oonspicnous,  the  learned  and  able  gentleman  pro- 
tseeds  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  case  und^  examination :    ^One 


tbdi,'^  fliiys  iM,  ^I  fltood  in  arelatioQ  to  iirite«8B  wiA  a  oompar' 
w/SivfUj  ekasy  4saano^,  and  yet  with  intimate  and  professional 
laiowledge  of  all  the  embamsamentB  of  tlie  ease.  It  was  the 
Md  of  John  Frands  Knapp,  diarged  wi^  being  present,  aid* 
1^^  and  abetting  in  the  murder  of  Joseph  White,  in  wUoh  Mr. 
Webstar  conducted  the  {ffosecution  fi>r  the  commonwealth;  in 
Hie  same  year  widi  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  in  the  senate;  and 
a  few  montiis  later ;  and  when  I  bring  to  mind  the  incidents 
«f  tiiat  trial:  the  necessity  of  proving  that  the  prisoner  waa 
near  enough  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  murder  was  bemg 
eomnntted  by  another  liand  t6  aid  in  the  act ;  and  was  there 
widi  the  intention  to  do  so,  and  thus  in  point  of  law  did  aid  in 
it  «^  because  mere  accessorial  guilt  was  not  enough  to  convict 
Um ;  the  difiiculty  of  proving  this — ^because  the  nearest  point 
to  which  the  evidence  could  trace  him  was  still  so  distant  as  to 
warrant  a  pretty  formidable  doubt  whether  mere  curisoity 
had  not  carried  him  thither;  and  whether  he  could  in  any 
aaefiil  or  even  conceivable  manner  have  codperated  with  the 
actoal  murderer,  if  he  had  intended  to  do  so ;  and  because  the 
only  mode  of  rendering  it  probable  that  he  was  there  with  a 
purpose  of  guilt  was  by  showing  that  he  was  one  of  the  parties 
to  a  conspiracy  of  murder,  whose  very  exist^ce,  actors  and  ob- 
jects had  to  be  made  out  by  the  collation  of  the  widest  possi- 
ble range  of  circumstances — some  of  them  pretty  loose — ^and 
even  if  he  was  a  conspirator,  it  did  not  quite  necessarily  follow, 
that  any  active  participation  was  assigned  to  him  for  his  part, 
any  more  than  to  his  brother,  who,  confessedly,  took  no  such 
part — the  great  number  of  witnesses  to  be  examined  and  cross- 
examined,  a  duty  devolving  wholly  on  him ;  the  quick  and 
sound  judgment  demanded  and  supplied  to  determine  what  to 
use  and  what  to  reject  of  a  mass  of  rather  unmanageable  mate- 
rials ;  the  points  in  the  law  of  evidence  to  be  ai^ed  —  in  the 
oonrso  of  which  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  bench  on  the  com* 
l^eto  impunity  which  the  rejection  of  the  prisoner's  confession 
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would  ^ve  to  the  murder,  m  a  style  of  dignity  and  energj,  I 
should  rather  say,  of  grandeur,  which  I  never  heard  him  equate- 
before  or  after ;  the  high  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  eyerj 
part  of  the  defense  was  conducted ;-  and  the  great  final  sum** 
ming  up  to  which  he  brought,  and  in  which  he  needed,  the  at» 
most  exertion  oi  every  &culty  he  possessed  to  persuade  the 
jury  that  the  obligation  of  that  duty,  the  sense  of  which,  bg 
said,  'pursued  us  ever :  it  is  omnipresent  like  the  TkHty :  if  we: 
take  ^  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parted 
of  the  sea»  duty  performed,  or  duty  violated,  is  still  with  us  lor 
our  ha{^iness  or  misery' — to  persuade  them  that  this  obSga^- 
ikm  demanded  that  on  his  proofii  they  should  convict  the  pris» 
oner :  to  whidi  he  brought  first  the  prc^bund  belief  of  hisguiH^ 
without  which  he  could  not  have  prosecuted  him  ;  then  skSiSr 
consummate  in  inspiring  them  with  a  desire  or  a  willingness  to 
be  instrumental  in  detecting  that  guilt ;  and  to  lean  on  him  i» 
the  efibrt  to  detect  it ;  then  every  resource  of  professional  abil* 
ily  to  break  the  force  of  the  propositions  of  the  def^ise,  and  to 
establish  the  truth  of  his  own :  inferring  a  conspiracy  to  whidi 
the  pristxier  was  a  party,  firom  drcumstanoes  acutely  ridicaied- 
by  the  able  counsel  opposing  him  as  'Stuff' — but  woven  by 
hhn  into  strong  and  uniform  tissue ;  and  then  bridging  over 
from  the  conspiracy  to  the  not  very  necessary  inference  tha% 
the  particular  conspirator  on  trial  was  at  his  post,  in  execut&m 
of  it,  to  aid  and  abet  —  the  picture  of  the  murder  with 
whidi  he  had  b^un — ^not  for  rhetorical  display,  but  to  insfHre 
solemnity,  and  horror,  and  a  desire  to  detect  and  punish  for 
justice  and  for  security ;  the  sublime  exhortation  to  duty  widk 
which  he  closed — cresting  on  the  universalily,  and  authoritative- 
ness  and  eternity  of  its  obligation — ^which  lefl  in  every  juror^s 
mind  the  impression  that  it  was  the  duty  of  convicting  in  ihm 
particular  case,  the  sense  of  which  would  be  with  him  in  the 
hour  of  death,  and  in  the  judgment,  and  forever — with  these 
recollections  of  that  trial  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  more  dffi* 
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qiltiiiid  higW  effi»rt  of  mind  than  that  more  ftmoos  'Oration 
^  the  Crown.'" 

-  Emmait  as  these  cases  were,  and  eminent  as  were  the  ex- 
lttbitk»is  of  I^al  talent  whidi  they  called  forth,  they  are  bj  no 
means  the  only  cases,  or  the  only  exhibitions  of  the  kind,  to  be 
i»8ferred  to  in  proof  of  the  unexampled  forenac  ability  of  Mr. 
Webster.  They  are  only  specimens.  They  are  the  specimens 
pcatalning  to  thb  period  of  his  history.  His  entire  {ff^^essional 
]j£^  howev^,  was  full  of  such  exhibiticms.  The  amount  of  ]*• 
h^t  performed  by  him  as  a  lawyer,  in  all  the  departments  oi* 
the  profession,  fix>m  the  ordinary  to  the  highest  and  most  augusi 
tribunal  of  the  country,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  except  by 
layers,  or  by  a  person  whose  life  has  been  particularly  con- 
-v^eraant  with  the  profession*  '^  While  Mr.  Webster,  as  a  poll* 
tician  and  a  statesman,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  "has  performed  an 
amount  of  intellectual  labor,  suffident  to  form  the  sole  occupa- 
lida  of  an  active  life,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  aiguments  to 
Uie  court,  and  his  addresses  to  tiie  jury,  in  important  suits  at 
llirw,  would,  if  they  had  been  reported  like  his  political 
s^eedies,  have  filled  a  much  greater  space ;"  and  the  able  but 
l^ief  biogn^er  of  his  friend  might  as  justly  have  added,  that 
the  labor  bestowed  in  the  examination  and  goieral  treatmait 
of'  his  cases  cost  him  more  real  toil,  and  required  a  more  thor- 
ough ^nployment  of  his  transcendent  talents,  than  the  prepara- 
tjcD  of  all  his  arguments,  addresses  and  speeches,  legal  and  po- 
IHieal.  The  professional  work  actually  performed  by  his  mind, 
during  the  forty-five  years  of  his  public  lifo,  if  given  at  the  same 
length  as  his  published  efforts,  could  scarcely  have  been  printed  in 
less  than  several  scores  of  volumes.  And  then,  when  it  is  ctm 
mdi^^ed  how  that  work  was  performed,  how  every  part  of  it 
was  executed,  what  perfection  and  power  were  stamped  upon 
all  of  it,  the  mind  almost  staggers  at  the  contemplation.  Or 
if  the  mind  of  any  will  go  on  with  the  contemplation  of  this 
almost  inconceivable  succession  of  intellectual  labors  of  the  high- 


«8t  order,  asd  of  t2i&  grandeur  and  glory  of  ramilt  to 
it  all  tended,  and  unto  whidbi  it  finally  attained,  it  can  hss^ 
do  so  in  letter  tenzM^  or  under  a  better  guide^  than  are  to> 
Bished  in  the  language  of  one  whom  it  is  scarcely  poaaible  set 
to  quote  upon  this  subject :  "•  There  {«esents  itself"  says  Mr. 
Choate,  "<»i  the  first,  and  to  any  observation  of  Mr.  Webatev^ 
Ufe  and  oharaeter,  a  two-fold  eminence ;  eminence  of  the  vetf 
higher  rank  in  a  two-fold  field  of  intellectual  and  pubUe  im> 
play,  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  the  prolession  of  8tateraiuBi> 
ship,  of  wMch  it  would  not  be  eaay  to  recall  any  parattel  in 
the  biography  of  illustrious  men. 

''  Without  seeking  for  parallels,  and  without  asserting  tliat 
they  do  not  exist,  consider  that  he  was  by  imiversal  designatioii 
the  leader  of  the  general  American  bar ;  and  that  he  was  aila^ 
by  an  equally  universal  designation  foremost  of  her  stateameft 
living  at  his  death ;  inferior  to  not  one  who  has  lived  and  acitod 
flinoe  the  opting  of  his  own  public  life.  Look  at  these  aiq^^^eti 
of  his  greatness  separately — ^and  from  opposite  sides  of  Ihe-sml* 
passing  elevation.  Consider  that  his  single  career  at  the  bar 
mAj  seem  to  have  be^  ^lough  to  employ  the  lai^est  &ciiMiea 
williout  repose,  for  a  life  time ;  and  that  if  then  and  thus  Iks 
^mfiniius  forenaium  rerum  labor, ^  should  have  conducted 
lam  to  a  mere  professional  reward — a  bench  of  chancery  oir 
law — ^the  crown  of  the  first  of  advocates — jurUperitoruw,  th- 
quenUs$imu8 — ^to  the  pure  and  mere  honors  of  a  great  magt^ 
trate;  that  that  would  be  its  much  as  is  allotted  to  the  ablest 
m  the  distribution  of  &me.  Even  that  half — if  I  may  say  so 
— of  lus  illustrious  reputation — ^how  long  the  labor  to  win  it- 
how  worthy  of  all  that  labor !  He  was  bred  first  in  die  se- 
verest school  of  the  common  law,  in  which  its  doctrines  wet^ 
expounded  by  Smith,  and  its  administration  shaped  and  di- 
rected by  Mason, — and  its  foundation  principles,  its  historical 
sources  and  illustrations,  its  connection  with  the  parallel  serieR 
of  statutory  enactments^  its  modes  of  reasoning,  and  the  evl- 


'  of  its  tmtim,  he  giMped  awily  and  eompletelj ;  and  I 
}MV0mj«eIf  heard  him  say,  that  ior  maoy  years,  while  btill  at 
liMt  bar,  he  tried  m<»^  causes  and  argued  m<»e  questioitt  of 
6ci;  to  the  jury,  than  perhaps  any  other  member  of  the  pro 
fssm^  anywhere.  I  have  heard  from  others  how  even  then  ha 
KMsmplified  the  same  direct,  dear,  and  £>rQible  exhibition  of 
ffoofi,  and  the  reasonings  appropriate  to  procrfb — as  well  aa 
Ae  same  marvelous  power  of  disoeming  instantly  what  we 
«all  the  deci&ive  points  of  the  cauae  in  law  and  &ct— by  whioii 
Jie  was  later  more  widely  celebrated.  This  was  the  firstepodi 
in  bis  professional  training, 

^  With  the  commencement  of  his  public  ISe,  or  with  lus  later 
jnemoval  to  this  state^  b^an  the  seoond  epoch  of  his  professicmal 
Icaimng — conducting  him  through  the  gradation  of  the  national 
^bunals  to  t^e  study  and  practice  oi  the  more  flexible,  elegant 
tu%d  scientific  jurisprudence  of  oommeroe  and  of  chancery — and 
to  the  grander  and  less  fettered  investigations  of  international, 
prize,  and  constitutional  kw — ^and  giving  him  to  breathe  the 
Ikir  of  a  more  fiunous  forum ;  in  a  more  public  presence ;  with 
lltore  variety  of  competition,  although  he  never  met  abler  mei}, 
m  I  have  many  times  heard  him  say,  than  some  of  those  who 
{aitiated  him  in  the  rugged  discipline  of  the  courts  of  New 
Hampshire ;  and  thus,  at  length,  by  these  studies ;  these  lar 
bors ;  this  contention ;  continued  without  repose,  he  came,  now 
^any  years  ago,  to  stand,  omnium  assemu,  at  the  summit  of 
the  American  bar.'' 

.  Such  is  not  the  judgment  of  one  man  only.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral judgment  of  the  profession  throughout  the  country.  It  19 
4k  judgment  to  which  free  expression  has  been  given  by  such 
g^tlemen  as  Justice  Sprague,  of  Massachusetts,  Lewis  Cass, 
of  Michigan,  Senator  Butter,  of  South  Carolina^  Justice  Wayne, 
of  Geoi^ia,  and  by  every  other  distinguished  lawyer,  probably, 
in  every  portion  of  the  Union,  Not  one  dissent  has  ever 
found  its  way  to  the  public  eye,    It  must,  therefore,  go  dpwQ 
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to  futtirp  ages,  aa  the  ocnmnon  opiincm  of  the  legal  profeanon 

of  this  age,  that,  of  all  the  distiiigaiahed  civilians)  jurista,advooatie», 
lawyers,  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  c^tury,  there  was 
not  one  found  equal  to  Daniel  Webster.  "  I  shall  submit  it^'* 
says  his  friend  and  associate,  Mr.  Qioate, — ^''  I  shall  submit  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  universal  American  bar,  if  a  carefully  pre 
pared  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster,  on  any  question  of  law  whatever, 
in  the  whole  range  of  our  jurisprudence,  would  not  be  accepted 
everywhere  as  of  the  most  commanding  authority,  and  as  the 
highest  evidence  of  l^al  truth  ?  *  I  submit  it  to  that  same  judg- 
ment, if,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  they  would  not  hav4 
rather  diosen  to  intrust  the  maint^ance  and  enforcement  of 
any  important  proposition  of  law  whatever,  before  any  legal 
tribunal  whatever,  to  his  best  exertion  of  his  Acuities,  than  to 
any  other  ability,  which  the  whole  wealth  of  the  profession 
could  supply  1 "  What  a  question  is  this,  to  be  submitted 
with  such  confidence  to  such  a  tribunal,  by  a  man,  who,  with 
the  most  apparent  modesty,  might  well  dierish  the  ambition 
of  one  day  arriving  at  something  like  the  same  distinction  I 
This,  certainly,  is  reaching  the  last  beatitude  of  the  Roman 
classic — laudatu8  laudatis  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  thai 
no  case  is  referred  to,  by  any  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
whose  opinion  has  been  quoted,  as  a  foundation  for  that  opin- 
ion, which  came  under  the  professional  management  of  Mr. 
Webster  after  the  age  of  forty !  If  Alexander  is  to  be  forever 
celebrated  as  great,  because,  while  yet  a  young  man,  he  sub- 
dued the  brute  force  of  a  barbarous  age,  how  much  greater 
'should  his  fame  be,  who,  almost  as  early  in  life,  made  a  more 
perfect  conquest  of  the  free  mind  of  the  most  enlightened  agd 
of  v/hich  there  is  any  account  in  history  ! 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

EEPRESENTATiyE  AND  SENATOR  FROM  MASSACHUSETia 

In  the  month  of  December,  1823,  at  the  age  of  forty-one^ 
Hr.  Webster  again  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  representi^ 
tivcs  at  Washington,  as  a  representative  for  Boston.  He  had 
been  elected,  during  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  by  a 
very  large  majority,  in  preference  to  the  claims  of  many  very- 
eminent  native  citizens  of  the  district,  though  he  had  been  him* 
jBelf  a  citizen  of  the  state  for  only  about  fflx  years.  His  tal* 
ents,  his  general  &me,  gave  him  this  precedence  over  all 
competition. 

The  year  of  his  second  appearance  in  the  halls  of  congress 
was  the  last  year  of  the  peaceful  administration  of  Monroe. 
For  seven  years,  there  had  been  but  few  questions  creating  any 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  coun* 
try.  The  second  war  with  England  had  embarrassed  the  cur- 
rency, involved  the  country  in  a  heavy  public  debt,  and  so 
wounded  the  commerce  and  business  of  tlie  nation,  that  it  had 
seemed  to  be  the  duty,  and  it  certainly  had  been  the  chief  em- 
ployment, of  the  first  public  men  to  sootlie,  and  heal,  and  har- 
monize the  general  feeling,  and  retrieve  the  results  of  former 
errors.  While  engaged  in  these  tranquil  labors,  the  attention 
of  ihe  country  had  been  called  to  the  heroic  stru^les  of  the 
modem  Greeks,  who,  on  a  soil  made  classic  by  the  genius  of 
their  ancestors,  had  been  contending  for  their  &ith  and  their 
freedom  against  the  tyranny  and  intolerance  of  the  Turks. 
The  whole  civilized  world  had  felt  a  strong  sympathy  in  those 
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struggles.  England  had  sent  her  ag^ts  to  watch  the  prepress 
of  the  brave  efibrt  France,  Germany  and  Poland  had  kift» 
died  to  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  young  republic  ;*  and^ 
encouraged  by  these  signs  of  sympathy,  the  ^  Messenian  Sen- 
ate of  Calamata,"  the  political  oi^anization  which  represented 
the  revolution,  had  sent  appeals  to  several  of  the  governments 
of  Europe,  and  another  of  a  peculiarly  touching  character  t9 
diis  country.  Such  were  the  force  and  power  of  this  apped^ 
that  Mr.  Monroe,  in  spite  of  his  doctrine  of  non-interference, 
which  he  set  up  for  his  own  country  against  all  other  countries^ 
fimnd  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  people,  or 
die  demands  of  his  own  conscience,  without  mentioning  thf 
oause  of  the  Greeks  in  his  last  annual  message.  "  A  strong 
hope,"  says  the  peace-president,  "has  been  long  entertained^ 
founded  on  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  would 
succeed  in  their  contest,  and  resume  their  equal  station  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  believed  that  the  whole  civilized 
world  takes  a  deep  mterest  in  their  welfare.  Although  bo 
power  has  declared  in  their  &vor,  yet  none,  according  to  our 
information,  has  taken  part  against  them.  Their  cause  sal 
their  name  have  protected  them  from  dangers  which  might  er^ 
this  have  overwhelmed  any  other  people.  The  ordinary  calcit* 
lations  of  interest,  and  of  acquisition  with  a  view  to  a^randbo- 
ment,  which  mingle  so  much  in  the  transactions  of  nationa, 
seem  to  have  had  no  effect  in  regard  to  them.  From  the  &otB 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  there  is  good  ground  to 
believe,  that  their  enemy  has  forever  lost  all  dominion  ov^ 
them,  that  Greece  will  become  again  an  independent  nation."  . 
With  a  view  to  making  a  suitable  response  to  this  portion  of 
the  presidential  message,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
congress  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  concenung 
the  Greek  revolution,  Mr.  Webster  read  to  the  house,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  the  foUowing  resolution :  "  Resolved,  That 
provision  ought  to  be  made,  by  law,  for  defraying  the 


ef  an  Bg^t  or  oommissioner  to  Greece,  wfaeney^  the  presideDt 
ilMdl  deem  it  expediait  to  make  such  appointment"  The  rev* 
ohition  took  the  asual  course  of  such  resolutions ;  and,  on  the 
]:0&  of  January,  1824,  the  house  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  the  resolution  was  tak^  up,  and  Mn 
Wehster  defended  and  enforced' it  by  a  speedi,  which,  regarded 
at  the  time  as  the  greatest  of  his  public  efforts,  has  amoe  been 
looked  to  as  proof  of  some  inconsistency  of  action.  The  al* 
l«ged  inconsistency,  chiefly  urged  during  liie  visit  of  Louis  Ko«- 
jmih  to  this  country,  and  urged  by  those  who  could  scarcely 
iiave  read  the  speech  in  question,  refers  to  the  non-interfering 
pblicy,  which,  since  the  days  of  Washington,  has  been  the  estab- 
filled  policy  of  this  country.  It  is  said,  that,  in  his  Greek 
speedi,  Mr.  Webster  advocated  the  doctrine  of  interference ; 
but  tiiat  when  the  Hungarians  applied  to  our  government  for 
aid,  after  they  had  been  betrayed  and  beaten  by  a  combinatiott 
4if  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  he  suddenly  took  up  and  de- 
teded  the  policy  of  Washington.  A  very  brief  quotation, 
^x>m  the  opening  of  the  address,  will  be  enough  to  repel  this 
insinuation.  "  I  might  well,  Mr.  Chairman,"  says  the  speaker, 
*^  avoid  the  responsibility  of  this  measure,  if  it  had,  in  my  judg- 
ment, any  tendency  to  change  the  policy  of  the  country.  With 
liie  general  course  of  that  policy  I  am  quite  satisfied.  The  nation 
is  prosperous,  peaceful  and  happy ;  and  I  should  very  reluctantly 
put  its  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  at  risk.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  this  resolution  is  strictly  conforfnable  to  our 
gi^ieral  policy,  and  not  only  consistent  with  our  interests,  but 
even  demanded  by  a  large  and  liberal  view  of  those  interests. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  just  policy  of  this  country  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  peaceful  policy.  No  nation  ever  had  less  to  ex- 
pect from  forcible  aggrandizement.  The  mighty  agents  which 
are  working  out  our  greatness  are  time,  industry,  and  the  arts. 
Our  augmentation  is  by  growth,  not  by  acquisition,  by  internal 
development,  not  by  external  accession.     No  sdiemes  can  b* 
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«]^ested  to  us  so  magnificent  as  the  prospects  which  a  sober 
contemplation  of  our  own  ccmdition,  unaided  hj  projects^  unii^ . 
fluenced  by  ambition,  fairly  spreads  before  us.  A  country  cf. 
such  vast  extent,  with  sudi  varieties  of  soil  and  dimate,  witi| 
so  much  public  spirit  and  private  enterprise,  with  a  populaticm 
increasing  so  much  beyond  former  example,  with  capacities  o{ 
improvement  not  only  unapplied  or  unexhausted,  but  even^  in 
a  great  measure,  as  yet  unexplored — so  free  in  its  institutiotui 
so  mild  in  its  laws,  so  secure  in  the  title  it  confers  on  everj 
man  to  his  own  acquisitions — ^needs  nothing  but  time  and  peoot 
to  carry  it  forward  to  almost  any  point  of  advancemuent.^ 
These,  as  every  careful  reader  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Webster 
well  knows,  have  always  been  his  sentiments ;  and,  instead  of 
seeking  out  a  &lse  appearance  of  vacillation,  every  such  reader 
will'  rather  wonder  how  a  man  yet  young,  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  high  career  as  a  statesman,  could  so  unerringly  lay 
down  a  line  of  action,  which  should  serve  him,  almost  without 
exception,  and  with  no  exception  of  great  moment^  to  the  very 
last  day  of  his  long  and  illustrious  life ! 

There  is  in  this  very  speech,  overlooked  by  friends  and  op- 
ponents alike,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his  consistency  of  dun^ 
actOT,  and  of  the  preeodous  wisdom  of  his  early  years.  It  will 
be  remembered,  that,  in  his  speech  before  the  "  United  Frater* 
nity,''  his  college  sodety  at  Dartmouth,  he  had  spoken  on  the 
^  Influence  of  Opinion,"  in  which  he  maintained,  that  the  world 
was  no  longer  to  be  governed  by  arms,  but  by  the  common 
sentiments  of  the  great  nations.  Now,  in  his  speech  on  the 
Greek  revolution,  he  reproduces  the  same  thought,  ripened  by 
(he  repose  of  more  than  twenty  years,  in  language  which  even 
he  has  seldom  equaled,  and  not  more  than  once  or  twice  sup- 
passed.  Repelling  the  sneer,  thrown  out  by  certain  membecs 
of  the  house,  that,  unless  Mr.  Webster  would  have  the  country 
take  up  arms  for  the  Greeks,  they  knew  not  what  he  would 
have  them  do,  he  breaks  forth :     ^  Sir,  this  reasoning  mistakes 
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tfie  aga  The  time  h&s  been,  indeed,  when  fleets,  and  armie% 
and  sabflidies,  were  the  principal  relianeea  even  in  tihe  beat 
cause.  But,  happily  for  mankind,  a  great  diange  has  takeo 
place  in  this  respect  Moral  causes  come  into  conaideratioii, 
in  proportion  as  knowledge  is  advanced ;  and  the  public  opiiy- 
km  of  the  civilized  world  is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascendency  over 
mere  brutal  force.  It  is  already  able  to  expose  the  most  for- 
midable obstruction  to  the  progress  of  injustice  and  oppression; 
sad  as  it  grows  more  intelligent,  and  more  intense,  it  will  be 
more  and  motQ  formidable.  It  may  be  silenced  by  military 
power,  but  it  cannot  be  conquered.  It  is  elastic,  irrepressible^ 
nd  i&vuhierable  to  the  weapons  of  ordinary  warfare.  It  is 
tint  impassible,  unextinguishable  enemy  of  mere  violence  and 
Sii>itrary  rule,  which,  like  Milton's  angels, 

*Vltal  In  every  part, 
!'  Cftzmot,  but  by  annihilating,  die.* 

Uaftil  this  be  propitiated  or  satisfied,  it  is  vain  for  power  to 
talk  of  triumphs  or  repose.  No  matter  what  fields  are  desor 
Ittted,  what  fortresses  surrendered,  what  armies  subdued,  or  what 
provinces  overrun.  In  the  history  of  the  year  that  has  passed 
by  us,  and  in  the  instance  of  unhappy  Spain,  we  have  seen  the 
yauty  of  all  triumphs  ia  a  cause  which  violated  the  general 
aense  of  justice  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  nothing  that  the 
troops  of  France  have  passed  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz ;  16 
SB  nothing  that  an  unhappy  and  prostrate  nation  has  &llen  b&r 
foe  them ;  it  is  nothing  that  arrests,  and  confiscation,  and  ex- 
ecution, sweep  away  the  little  remnant  of  national  resistance. 
There  is  an  enemy  that  still  exists  to  check  the  glory  of  these 
triumpha  It  follows  the  conquered  back  to  the  very  scene  of 
Ms  ovations;  it  calls  upon  him  to  take  notice  that  Europe, 
lihough  silent,  is  indignant ;  it  shows  him  that  the  scepter  of  his 
anotory  is  a  barren  scepter ;  that  it  shall  confer  neither  joy  nor 
faonor,  but  shall  moulder  to  dry  ashes  in  his  grasp.  .  b  tbe« 
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soidst  of  his  exultaticm,  it  pierce  his  ear  with  the  crjr  6f  in 
jured  justice ;  it  denounces  against  him  the  indignation  of 
an  etdightened  and  dvilized  age;  it  tuHis  to  bitterness  the 
cup  of  his  rejoicing,  and  wounds  him  with  the  sting  whidi 
bel(»igs  to  the  consciousness  of  having  outraged  the  opinion  of 
mankind!" 

Thequestion  which  nextengaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Webster 
was  the  tariff  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay,  who,  though  again 
speaker  of  the  house,  had  advocated  the  passage  of  his  bill  with 
his  accustomed  fervor  and  eloquence.  It  was  a  rather  mixed 
bill,  partly  for  protection,  partly  for  revenue ;  and,  while  it  pro- 
tected some  things  that  needed  no  protecticoi,  and  could  receive 
none,  it  left  unprotected  other  interests,  which,  without  some 
protection,  as  the  policy  of  the  country  now  stood,  would  en- 
tirely and  necessarily  languish.  The  position  of  Mr.  Webster 
was  peculiar,  and  even  painful.  Since  the  country  had  adopted 
the  policy  of  protection,  and  millions  of  capital  had  been  in- 
vested by  the  people  in  view  of  this  policy,  he  sincerely  desired 
to  sustain  some  bill  which  should  justly  carry  out  this  system. 
But  the  bill  before  him  he  could  not  support.  It  was  a  bill,  in 
his  opinion,  which  treated  some  portions  of  the  country,  and 
some  great  interests,  which  he  himself  was  sent  there  to  repre- 
sent^ particultoly  the  navigation  interest,  quite  un&irly ;'  said, 
therefore,  after  Mr.  Oay  had  made  his  great  speech  in  behalf 
of  what  he  pleased  to  term  the  American  system,  a  speech 
requiring  two  days  for  its  delivery,  Mr.  Webster  followed,  on 
the  first  and  second  days  of  April,  in  a  reply  to  Mr.  Oay, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  his  first  elaborate  effort  on  the 
subject.  That  he  was  not  now  opposed  to  the  principle  of  pro* 
tection,  seeing  the  country  had  once  adopted  it,  but  only  op-' 
posed  to  several  important  particulars  of  the  bill,  is  evident 
ftom  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  address :  "  I  will  avail  my- 
sel^^  he  isays,  "  c^  the  present  occasion,  to  make  some  remarks 
on  certain  prindples  and  opinions  which  have  been  recently  ad- 


wa^bodi^  led  on  thoie  conmderalkiit  iHiicii,  in  toy  judging 
OQght  to  govern  as  in  deetdrngupoa  the  several  and  respeotiT* 
parts  of  this  vjery  important  and  complex  measure.  I  can  tnil  j 
saj  tbat  this  is  a  painful  duty.  I  deeply  regret  the  neoesnty 
which  is  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  me  of  giving  a  general  a^ 
fiitnative  or  native  vote  on  the  whole  of  the  bill.  I  cannot 
bat  think  this  mode  of  prooeedmg  liable  to  great  olijectioaik 
ft  exposes  both  those  who  su^^rt,  and  those  who  oppose  tfa« 
measure,  to  very  unjust  and  injurious  misapprefaensioaa.  Therft 
may  be  good  reasons  for  &voring  some  of  the  provisiona 
of  the  bill,  and  equally  strong  reascms  for  opposing  others;  and 
these  provisions  do  not  stand  to  eadi  other  in  the  relation  of 
{Hindpd  and  indd^t.  If  that  were  the  case,  those  who  are  in 
&vor  <^  the  principal  might  forego  thdr  opinions  upon  incidental 
and  subordinate  provisions.  But  the  bill  proposes  enaotmenti 
entirely  distinct  and  different  fiom  one  another,  in  ohafacter 
^ffid  tendency.  Some  of  its  daoses  are  mtended  merely  fot 
revenue ;  and  of  those  whidi  regard  the  proteotton  of  home 
manu&ctures,  one  part  stands  upon  very  different  grounds  firom 
those  of  other  parts.  So  that  |wobably  every  gentleman  whd 
may  ultimately  support  the  bill,  will  vote  for  mudi  whidi  hia 
judgment  does  not  improve ;  and  those  who  oppose  it,  wiJi 
oppose  somethh^  which  they  would  very  gWly  support" 

This,  it  will  be  percdved,  was  the  fbst  occasion  on  which  the 
two  preat  diampions  of  the  hoose,  and  afterwards  of  the  senate^ 
and  always  of  the  two  wings  of  their  common  party,  directly 
met ;  and,  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  speedies  then  made  by 
them,  which  w^re  about  equally  daborated,  and  of  about  an 
equal  lei^h,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  fully  exhibited,  in 
dteep  contrast,  their  distinctive  traits.  CSay,  who  was  by  no 
means  without  his  fects,  his  logic,  his  deductions,  his  array  of 
argument,  such  as  it  always  was,  was  nevertheless  more  pecu- 
liar, more  striking,  naore  effective,  for  his  warm  and  even  glow- 
ifig  manner  of  elocution,  his  «ruba«nt  fency,  his  lai^  wweep 
VOL.  I.  J*  15 
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,of  Toioe,  his  forable  gesticulatioii,  ins  bold  spiiit^  and  1 
xnarkable  and  winning  confidence,  which  seemed  to  teke  Ibi 
most  absolute  suooess  as  a  thing  abeady  granted,  even  hSkam 
he  had  d<Hie  enough  to  justify  such  hope.  Webster,  on  iim 
(Other  hand,  rose  before  his  hearers,  as  if  he  expected  notlm^ 
only  that  they  should  listen  to  him  patiently  and  honesdy  til 
he  had  concluded,  relying  solely  upon  the  strength  of  Ins  poiik. 
tion,  and  the  force  of  his  arguments,  first  for  the  conyietionof 
their  understandings,  then  for  the  assent  of  their  wills,  awi 
last,  for  appropriate  and  timely  action.  It  was  said  of  the  twm 
great  rivals  of  debate  in  the  Athenian  general  assemUy,  thai 
Demosthenes  was  the  greater  orator,  but  that  Phocion  was  tlie 
more  persuasive  speaker ;  and  Demosthenes  himself  once  sai^ 
when  he  saw  his  opponent  entering  the  assembly,  "  there  oomei 
,the  pruner  of  my  figures."  There  was  something  of  the  sana 
relation  between  the  two  great  rivals  in  the  American  assembljp^ 
'€llay,however, though  quite  as  vehement,  perhaps,  as  DenoosiliB- 
nes,  had  nothing  of  his  perfection  and  elaborate  severity  of 
diction.  Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  perfection  sad 
the  severity  of  style  of  Demosthenes,  but  not  his  warmth  €i 
manner.  In  one  respect,  t^e  analogy  will  hold  good.  Oaf 
^ras  always  making  speeches,  always  speaking  for  immediafta 
efiect,  always  dealing  in  his  flowers  and  weaving  his  garland^ 
or  his  chaplets ;  and  Webster,  pleasied  with  the  ^ncy,  and 
beautiful  imagery,  and  rapt  and  racy  style  of  his  great  oppft 
nent,  and  as  ready  to  do  him  justice,  in  these  respects,  as  ao^ 
one  in  Congress,  was  always  apt,  notwithstanding,  if  the  oecfr 
pion  demanded,  to  get  up,  and,  taking  all  the  rhetoric  topieceii 
pick  out  the  flowers,  strip  all  down  to  the  naked  propositioiif . 
and  then  annihilate  the  proposition  itself  by  a  few  strokes  of 
his  resistless  l(^a 

It  was  so  in  the  debate  now  under  examination.  A  single 
specimen  may  serve  as  a  general  example  of  the  whole  pe«i 
formance.     Mr.  Oay  had  characterized  the  complicated  fHrovi^ 


iflps^f  his  bill  as  the  ^Axnerioan  system,''  whUe  he  iiad  vefj. 
Jseely  itigmatized  the  opposition  as  advocating  what  he  plciwod 
ia  Sidl  theff  "•  foreiga  policy."  Mr.  Webster  could  not  let  Uus 
fhriag  of  bad  names  pass.  ^AJlow  me,  sir,"  says  he,  near  the 
Spctting  of  his  speech,  ^  in  the  fitst  place,  to  state  my  ragie^ 
M.iadeed  I  ought  not  to  state  a  warmer  sentiment,  at  the  names 
4m  designatioDs  which  Mr.  Speaker  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  for  the 
ptirpose  of  describing  the  advocates  and  the  opposers  of  the 
^nsent  bill.  It  is  a  question,  he  says,  between  the  Mends  of 
aa  ^  Americau  policy,'  and  those  of  a  *  foreign  policy.'  Hiis^ 
SUV  ^  <^  assumption  which  I  take  the  liberty  most  dnectly  to 
^teny.  Mr.  Speaker  certainly  intended  nothing  mvidious  <Hr 
jittogatory  to  any  part  of  the  house  by  this  mode  of  de^, 
aaminating  fViends  mid  enemies.  But  there  is  power  in  names;^ 
wad  this  manner  of  distinguishing  those  who  &vor,  and  thoee[ 
who  oppose  particular  measures,  may  lead  to  inferences  to- 
vindi  no  member  of  the  house  can  submit  It  may  imply^ 
ttiat  there  is  more  exclusive  and  peculiar  r^ard  to  America^ 
interests  in  one  dass  of  opinions  than  in  another.  Such  an: 
Implication  is  to  be  resisted  and  repelled.  Every  member  has. 
^^ht  to  the  presumption,  that  he  pursues  what  he  believes  to 
Jbe  the  interest  of  his  country,  with  as  sincere  a  zeal  as  any 
other  member.  I  daim  this  in  my  own  case;  and  while  I 
shall  not,  for  any  purpose  of  description  or  convenient  aigu- 
nent,  use  terms  which  may  imply  any  disrespect  to  other  men's 
i^pinicms^  much  leas  any  imputation  upon  other  men's  motives, 
it  is  my  duty  to  take  care  that  the  use  of  such  terms  by  others 
^  not,  against  the  will  of  those  who  adopt  them,  made  topnv 
^tooe  a  fiilse  impression.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  a  little  astonishing 
if  it  seemed  convenient  to  Mr.  Speaker,  fi>r  the  purposes  of[ 
^distinction,  to  make  use  of  the  terms  'American  policy '  and 
^foreign  policy,'  that  he  should  not  have  applied  them  in  a  manr 
Bier  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  he  has  in  fact  used 
them.    If  names  are  thought  necessary,  it  would  be  well 


ti&dogfa)  tXie  would  think,  that  tlm  name  should  be  ki  «»ie 
measure  deeeriptive  of  the  thing ;  and  Bince  Mr.  Speaker*#o> 
nominates  the  policy  whidi  he  recommends '  a  new  policy*'m 
^fs  ooii&trj ; '  smoe  he  i^)eaks  of  the  present  measure  as  aasfw 
9tik  id  our  legidation ;  since  he  professes  to  invite  us  to  depart 
lh>m  our  accustomed  course,  to  instract  ourselves  by  the  wis- 
dK>m  of  others,  and  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  foreign  states, — (me  is  a  little  curious  to  know  with 
what  propriety  of  speech  this  imitation  of.  other  nations  k  de- 
nominated an  'American  policy,'  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  pre- 
ference for  our  own  established  system,  as  it  now  actually  ex* 
iflts,  and  always  has  existed,  is  called  a  *  foreign  policy/  This 
fevorite  American  policy  is  what  America  has  never  tried ;  and 
tlds  odious  foreign  policy  is  what,  as  we  are  told,  foreign  states 
have  never  pursued.  Sir,  that  is  the  truest  American  policy 
which  shall  most  usefully  employ  American  capital  and  Amer* 
lean  labor,  and  best  sustain  iJie  whole  populati(»u  With  me^ 
ft  is  a  fimdamental  axiom — it  is  interwoven  with  all  my  opin- 
ions,  that  the  great  interests  of'^the  country  are  united  and  in- 
separable ;  that  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  will 
j^rosper  together,  or  languish  together ;  and  that  all  l^slatioil 
is  dangerous  which  proposes  to  benefit  one  of  these  without 
looking  to  consequences  which  may  fall  on  the  others." 

It  was  during  this  congress  that  Mr.  Webster  delivered  his 
noted  argument  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  and  Ogden.  The  state 
of  New  York,  in  gratitude  or  a  sense  of  obligation  to  Robert 
Fulton  for  his  invention  of  the  steamboat,  had  passed  several 
laws  giving  to  him  and  to  Eobert  R.  Livingston  exclusive 
privileges4n  the  use  of  the  invention  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  that  state.  The  first  act  of  the  kind  had  been  passed  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1787,  in  favor  of  John  Fitch,  which  gave  him 
the  right,  not  only  e^  making  but  of  using,  every  kind  of  boat 
or  vessel  worked  by  steam,  in  all  creeks,  rivers,  bays  and  waters 
of  the  state  for  fourteen  years.     Fitch  died  without  havkig 
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«MI  liu  privilege;  afid,  oonsequentif,-  on  1ft«  l^ypHoilkMi  of 
Mr.  LiTingstoii,  who  professed  to  have  in  his  possession  a  mode 
of  applying  the  steam  engine  to  the  propelling  of  a  boat,  on  a 
Better  principle  tiian  was  known  to  Fit(^  the  state  of  New 
Tork  repealed  the  first  grant,  and  conferred  similar  privileges 
Gtoi  tile  new  applicant  A  third  act  was  passed,  on  the  dtfa  of 
Apiil,  1803,  associating  Fulton  wilh  Livii^ston,  and  extending 
the  gratot  to  twenty  years  fix>m  its  date.  On  the  1 1th  of  April, 
1808,  a  fourth  act  was  passed,  extending  the  monopoly  five 
years  for  every  additional  boat,  the  whole  period,  however,  not 
to  Exceed  thirty  years ;  and  this  enactment  gave  to  Fulton  and 
Livingston  the  additi(x)al  right  of  selling  patents,  or  grants,  to 
Other  persons,  who,  without  such  patents,  were  forbidden  the 
use  of  steam  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  within  the  state. 
So  great,  however,  was  the  temptation  to  infi'inge  upon  tfaia 
'monopoly,  that  the  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a 
ISilh  and  final  act,  which  is  dated  the  9th  of  April,  1811,  and 
Which  forfeits  any  boat  or  vessel  found  navigating  the  waters 
of  New  York  without  this  license,  without  the  necessity  of  a 
trial  or  the  judgment  of  any  court.  This  excktsive  privilege 
had  descended  to  Aaron  Ogden,  who  claimed  all  the  benefits 
of  all  these  acts  ^against  all  persons  Whatsoever ;  and  he  had, 
therefore,  brought  suit,  in  the  courts  of  New  York,  against 
Thomas  Gibbons,  who  was  chaffed  with  running  a  boat  pro- 
pelled  by  steam  between  New  York  city  and  the  New  Jersey 
shore.  These  courts,  without  exception,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  had  decided  for  the 
plaintiff;  and  the  cause  had  been  carried  by  appeal  fix>m  the 
court  of  errors  of  the  state  of  New  York  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States.  Here  Mr.  Webster  was  given  the  man- 
agement of  the  case ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  made  that  mas* 
terly  argument,  which  not  only  reversed  the  dedsions  of  all 
the  New  York  courts,  and  pronounced  aU  the  acts  of  New 
York  unconstitutional,  null  and  vdd,  but  added  materially  to 
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lawyers  as  superior  to  his  aq^ument  ia  the  Dartmouth  CoU^ 
case;  aod'  Judge  Wayne,  a  quarter  of  a  oeutury  after  its  de- 
livery, on  the  oocasbn  of  Mr.  Webste*'s  visiting  Georgia  in 
the  spring  c^  1847,  fixed  upon  this  aigument  as  the  great  deed 
ctf*  Mr.  Webster's  life,  deserving  the  gratitude  and  eidogy  ol^ 
the  country.  **  From  one  of  your  constitutional  su^estions,^ 
says  the  judge,  in  addres^ng  the  honored  guest  of  the  static^ 
'^  every  man  in  the  land  has  been  more  or  less  ben^tted. 
We  allude  to  it  with  the  greaiter  pleasure,  because  it  was  in  » 
controversy  b^un  by  a  Geoi^an  in  behalf  of  the  oonstituti<»ial 
rights  of  the  cidzen.  When  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Gibb(»is  de^ 
termined  to  put  to  hazard  a  lai^e  part  of  his  fortune  in  testing 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  New  York,  limiting  the  nav- 
igation of  the  waters  of  that  state  to  steam^^  belonging  to  a 
compMiy,  his  own  interest  was  not  so  much  concerned  as  the 
i^t  of  every  citizen  to  use  a  coasting  license  upon  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  in  whatever  way  their  vessels  might  be 
Spelled.  It  was  a  sound  view  of  the  law,  but  not  broad 
enough  for  the  occasion.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  case  would 
have  been  dedded  upon  it,  if  you  had  not  insisted,  that  it  should 
be  put  upon  the  broader  constitutional  ground  of  oommercB 
and  navigation.  The  court  felt  the  application  and  force  of 
your  reasoning;  and  it  made  a  decision  releasing  every  creek, 
and  river,  lake,  bay,  and  harbor  in  our  country  from  the  inter- 
ference of  monopolies,  which  had  ah-eady  provoked  unfriendly 
legislation  between  some  of  the  states,  and  which  would  have 
been  as  little  &.vorable  to  the  interest  of  Fulton,  as  they  were 
unworthy  of  his  genius."  Here  it  will  seem,  indeed,  that  an 
act  of  which  many  even  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends,  it  may  be, 
have  never  heard,  is  taken  by  a  learned  jurist  as  a  deed  of  mex- 
premble  value;  and  the  student  of  Mr.  Webster's  extant  works, 
as  well  as  the  historian  of  lus  life,  often  passes  over  acts,  compar- 
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ftmly  okKwure,  vhidi  iroold  have  been  briUiant,  winch  would 
IttvaccMMtituted  epochs,  in  the  life  of  many  of  our  fint  men. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  eighteenth  congress,  Mri 
Webster,  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  conunittee^  reported  tJie 
ad  of  the  3d  of  March,  1825,  which  entirely  revolutioniaed 
tbe  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States.  The  old  act 
of  the  30th  of  April,  1790,  though  asT  wise  as  could  have  been 
expected  from  an  a  priori  view  of  the  then  future  wants  of  the 
Uni<»i,  had  been  found  by  experience  to  be  insufficient.  Giaea 
liad  been  constantly  coming  up  for  which  there  had  been  made 
§0  provision ;  and  other  cases,  quite  as  numerous,  had  raised 
without  determining  the  question  of  jurisdictiim  between  the 
state  courts  and  the  courts  provided  by  the  national  constitu- 
tion. The  whole  subject  demanded  a  revisicHi ;  and  that  work 
happily  fell,  in  great  part,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Webster^ 
His  bill  '^  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  punishment,  of 
qertain  crimes  against  the  United  States,  and  for  other  puiv 
poses,'^  has  now  been  before  the  country  for  nearly  thirty  yearsi 
without  complaint,  without  revision,  a  monument  to  Mr.  Web- 
i^^er^s  legislative  and  legal  wisdom. 

With  this  act,  Mr.  Webster  would  have  closed,  with  the 
dose  of  his  first  term  from  Boston,  his  oonnecti(»i  with  coof 
^ess,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  urgency  and  unparalleled 
unanimity  of  his  constituents.  Though  he  had  exprojssed  his 
desire  of  being  released  from  office,  and  had  taken  pains  to  in* 
form  his  most  intimate  friends  at  home  of  this  wish,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  stand  an  election  for  the  lower  house  of  the 
pineteenth  congress ;  and  the  result  proved,  not  only  the  wis- 
dom oi  his  constituents,  but  his  own  unbounded  popularity. 
Out  of  five  thousand  votes  cast,  he  received  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety ;  and  the  ten  votes  serve  (Hily  to  show 
that  this  remarkable  unanimity  was  not  because  there  was  no 
candidate  against  him. 

It  was  during  the  interim  of  his  first  and  second  appearance 
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M  a  Tepresentfttive  fix>m  Boston,  tkt  Mr.  Websl^  ptotioiiiiced 
Khb  first  oration  at  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  ^ 
corner  st<Hie  of  the  monument  to  be  there  erected.  Such  a 
monument  had  long  been  contemplated ;  not  onlj  the  legislar 
ture  of  Massachusetts,  but  congress  itself,  had  resolved,  at  di£^ 
Ibrent  times,  to  commemorate  the  &11  of  Warren  and  the  first 
great  battle  of  the  revolution,  by  some  such  testimonial ;  but 
it  was  not  till  about  this  period,  the  year  1825,  that  the  work 
was  undertaken,  and  the  great  debt  paid.  For  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremony  itself,  of  laying  the  first  stone,  there 
could  scarcely  have  been  a  more  propitious  tima  Congress^ 
in  the  fiilness  of  its  gratitude,  had  invited  General  La&yette  to 
vifflt  the  country  he  had  helped  to  save,  and  be  the  guest  of  the 
whole  nation;  the  general  was  now  here,  passing  firom  one  sec 
tion  to  tttiother,  and  everywhere  receiving  the  warmest  bene^ 
dictions  of  the  people ;  and,  in  the  work  now  in  hand,  it  was 
most  opportune  that  he,  the  representative  of  the  revoluti(Hiary 
struggle,  in  which  the  great  Warren  fell,  could  be  present  oa 
the  occasion,  and  take  in  it  a  conspicuous  part  Everything 
conspired  to  make  the  day  memorable.  It  was  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle ;  and  nature  herself  seemed  to  conspire 
to  shed  on  it  her  selectest  charms.  "  The  morning,"  says  Mr. 
Frothin^iam,  in  his  history  of  the  siege  of  Boston,  "  proved 
propitious.  The  air  was  cool,  the  sky  was  dear,  and  timely 
diow^rs  the  previous  day  had  brightened  the  verdure  into  its 
loveliest  hue.  Delighted  thousands  flocked  into  Boston  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  proceedings,  or  to  witness  the  spectacle.  At 
about  ten  ododc,  a  procession  moved  firom  the  State  House 
toward  Bunker  Hill.  The  military,  in  their  fine  uniforms^ 
formed  the  van.  About  two  hundred  veterans  of  the  revolu- 
tion, of  whom  forty  were  survivors  of  the  battle,  rode  in  ba- 
rouches, next  to  the  escort.  These  venerable  men,  the  relics 
of  a  past  generation,  with  emaciated  fi^mes,  tottering  limbs 
and  tremblii^  voices,  constituted  a  touching  spectacle.    Some 
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ir^re,  as  honorable  decorations^  tliefr  old  fighting  equipments ; 
and  some  bore  tiie  scars  of  still  more  honorable  wounds. 
Ofistening  ejes*  constituted  their  answer  to  the  enthusiasdo 
tiieers  of  the  grateful  multitudes  who  lined  their  pathway  and 
dwered  their  prc^^ress.  To  this  patriot  band,  succeeded  the 
Bufiker  Hill  Monument  Association.  Then  the  masonic  fra- 
teniitj,  in  dieir  spl^did  regalia,  thousands  in  number.  Then 
La&Tette,  oontinuallj  welcomed  by  tokens  of  lore  and  grati- 
tefde,  and  the  invited  guests.  Then  a  long  array  of  societies, 
wRIi  tiieir  yarious  badges  and  banners.  It  was  a  splendid  pro- 
cesirion,  and  of  such  length  that  the  front  nearly  reached  Charles- 
to/wn  Bridge,  ere  the  rear  had  1^  Boston  Common.  It  pro- 
ceeded to  Breed's  Hill,  where  the  grand  master  of  the  Freema- 
acHis,  the  president  of  the  Monument  Association,  and  General 
La&yette,  performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  comer-stone, 
in'  ^e  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people.''  *^  The  proces- 
sidit  then  moved,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  "  to  a  spadous  amphithe- 
atbt,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  hill,  where  the  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  presence  of  as  great  a  muk 
titode  as  was  ever,  perhaps,  assembled  within  the  sound  of 
a  liuitian  voice."  That  address  needs  no  eulogy ;  nor  would 
any  quotations  do  it  justice ;  as  it  has  long  been  read  and  eu« 
logized,  from  banning  to  end,  as  equal  to  any  other  simOat 
production  not  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Webster. 

On  entering  congress  the  third  time,  and  the  second  time 
firmi  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Webster  found  several  important 
donges  in  the  government,  and  in  the  state  of  parties.  The 
"•  era  of  good  feeling,"  as  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  was  d^ 
nominat^,  had  passed  by ;  and  an  era  of  very  bitter  feeling 
had  been  instaurated  in  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams» 
In  summing  up  the  votes  of  the  people,  it  had  beai  discovered 
that  Mr.  Adams  had  received  a  popular  majority ;  but  tho 
votes  in  the  electoral  college  had  stood  ninety-nine  for  Andrew 
Jadtson,  eighty-four  for  John  Q,  Adams,  forty-one  for  William 
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H.  Qravford,  and  thirfy-seyeii  for  Henry  Gaj.  There  b^ng 
no  majority  for  eitli^  of  the  candidates,  the  election  had  *de- 
Yolved  on  the  house  of  representatives  at  its  prerious  seseion; 
and  die  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Clay,  by  the  agency  of  Mr.  Websler 
having  been  obtained  for  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Adams  had  been 
successful.  But  it  was  one  of  those  victories  which  are  moi« 
disastrous  than  a  defeat  The  friends  of  Jackson  raised  liie  <tty 
throughout  the  country,  l^t  the  expressed  will  of  the  peo]^ 
had  been  defeated ;  and  as  the  votes  originally  thrown  for  Mr. 
Gay  had  been  finally  given  to  Mr.  Adams,  it  was  said  diflt 
Mr.  Clay  had  sold  himself  to  Mr.  Adams  for  the  diance  ef 
being  adopted  by  the  new  president  as  his  successor.  The^e 
probably  was  never  invented  a  greater  slander.  The  accusa- 
tion stands  only  on  suspicion ;  and  the  suspidon  is  based  <3tL 
no  evidence.  It  is  just  as  snppbsable  that  ihe  friends  of  Mr. 
Oay  voted  for  Mr.  Adams  at  their  own  option,  when  fr^ed 
from  their  original  obligation  by  the  impossibility  of  Meeting 
Mr.  Clay,  as  tiiat  they  were  directed  to  vote  as  they  did  by 
Mr.  day  himself;  and,  even  if  so  directed,  it  is  quite  as  nalih 
ral  that  Mr.  Clay,  on  giving  up  his  own  diance,  sdionld  make 
the  (weforenoe  of  Mr.  Adams,  a  political  friend,  against  Ifr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Crawford,  who  were  not  his  political  friends^ 
without  as  with  a  bargain.  Any  other  course  would  have  been 
a  very  great  inconsistency.  The  slander,  nevertheless,  gained 
ground  by  the  mere  force  of  repetition ;  it  was  reitarated  to  tiie 
day  of  Mr.  Clay's  death ;  and  he  carried  to  his  grave,  no  donbt^ 
die  heavy  grief  of  having  be^  stigmatized  with  a  crime  of  ^vHludi 
he  was  wholly  innocent  He  carried  with  him,  too,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  &ct,  tliat  it  was  this  malicious  charge,  whidi  had 
not  only  given  the  victory  to  one  of  his  competitors  at  the  next 
fluooeeding  election,  but  had  blasted  his  own  prospects  for  the 
same  honor  through  a  long  life,  devoted,  widi  no  less  zeal,  to 
the  beat  good  and  highest  glory  of  his  country. 
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^  Ilr  would  certainlj  not  be  in  |daoe  to  defend,  at  snj  Jengdi, 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  day  in  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Web^r;  but 
the  case  above  stated  calls  up  reflections  whidi  must  have  been 
-experienced  by  nearly  every  intelligent  American.  There  is 
.too  much  personality  allowed  to  enter  into  our  party  strifea. 
Xhfflre  was  too  much,  on  both  sides,  in  the  presidential  elections 
fliioeeeding  the  first  election  of  Mr.  Adams ;  and  it  grew  out 
4d  what  every  careful  and  candid  reader  must  know  was  a  case 
.of  Toere  su^id(Hi  without  proof  Mr.  Adams  gets  the  popular 
^t  not  the  constituti(»]al  vote.  Mr.  Clay  had  been,  and  then 
^aa,  a  politieid  frigid  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  so  the  friends  of  Mr. 
H^y,  seeing  no  chance  of  electing  their  own  candidate,  oast 
Ibeir  votes  for  Mr.  Adams.  Upon  this,  without  a  show  of 
£u-ther  testimony,  forgetting  diarity  and  even  common  propri. 
^etj,  a  whole  party  accuses  Mr.  Clay  of  an  act,  which  no  respect- 
jihle  man,  of  even  ordinary  standing,  t>r  ordinary  intelligence, 
^decent  self  respect,  could  peribrm.  As  an  o^t,  in  the  next 
^e^on,  Mr.  Jackson  is  charged  with  the  foulest  of  crimes^ 
m^  insubordination  to  his  superiors,  with  peculation  in  office, 
.4^  in  &ct  with  cold-blooded  murder.  As  a  rejoinder,  an  1^ 
Ipfoal  is  made  against  Mr.  Qay  for  having  sold  himself,  his  cod- 
liitueints,  his  former  pinciples,  his  country,  when  the  country 
,1^11  knows,  if  it  knows  any  tiling  of  the  Kentucky  character,  or 
pi  the  diaraeter  of  the  most  illustrious  son  oi  Kentucky,  that 
rim  would  have  despised  .the  very  su^estion  of  such  a  bargain, 
and  scorned  the  man,  high  or  low,  who  should  have  proposed 
%  to  him.  Still  the  charge  proceeds.  It  has  its  effoct  upon  the 
l^eople.  Adams  gets  his  place  temporarily;  but  Jackson, 
^backed  by  an  "  outraged  people,"  puts  him  out  at  the  first  op- 
,partanity.  So  the  work  goes  on,  making  the  life  of  a  states- 
•anan  the  life  of  a  politidan,  and  the  life  of  a  politician  so  sua- 
-peeted,  as  to  revive  and  almost  justify  tiie  satire  of  the  Fiigliah 
jeubgiBt  of  Indolence : 
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In  dATk  cabftls  and  nightly  jnntoes  met ; 
And  n<m  they  whispered  cloee,  now  shrugging  reaMd 
The  importaat  sboolder ;  fhm,  w  if  to  get 
New  light,  their  twinkling  ejes  were  in  w<Kider  set 
No  sooner  Lnclfer  recalls  affairs, 
ThaD  ibrth  th^  nuh  in  mighty  ftvt ; 
When,  lo  I  pushed  ap  to  power,  and  crowned  their  oaiMi 
In  comes  another  set,  and  kicketh  them  down  stairs." 

This  satire,  however,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  sustained  by  Ibft 
political  history  of  this  country  in  its  hi^er  depaitm^tfib 
Generally,  and  more  in  later  jears  tiian  formerly,  candidate* 
jfor  the  first  offices,  though  compelled  to  walk  through  a  8i# 
lidently  fiery  ordeal,  are  treated  with  decent  ccmsideratioa: 
From  the  bitt^  days  now  alluded  to,  there  has  been  a  dianfft 
ibr  the  better  constantly  growing  in  the  public  mind ;  and  td 
no  one  individual  is  the  country  more  indebted,  for  this  more 
wbdesome  state  of  things,  than  to  Mr.  Webster.  His  vaasknA 
courtesy  as  a  debater,  his  respectfiil  considetftticHi  of  an  opipo^ 
nent  evoi  when  assailed,  the  cool  and  dispassionate  manoer-iA 
which  he  always  treated  the  most  reckless  controversies^  ttp- 
l^ether  with  occanonal  reproofs  of  the  opposite  practice,  faftw 
4oDe  as  much,  perhaps,  as  anything  else  to  ixmect  the  heal  et 
party  strife,  and  show  to  every  Ammcan,  that  notJiing  is  ksl 
by  treating  an  of^>onent  with  respect,  or  even  with  considerft^ 
tion.  In  wilting  out  a  deliberate  statement  of  his  principles  in 
1840,  he  exposed  the  evil  of  this  excessive  partisan  S{«it; 
and,  firom  die  b^inning  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  acted  in  obci 
dienee  to  the  import  of  his  own  language.  '^  We  believ^  too^^ 
hb  says,  ^that  party  spirit,  however  natural  or  unavoidable  i| 
jsay  l>e  in  finee  republics,  yet,  when  it  gains  such  an  ascendeneif 
In  men's  minds  as-  leads  them  to  substitute  party  for  country^ 
to  seek  no  ends  but  party  ^ids,  no  approbation  but  party  ap^ 
{nobatioD,  and  to  fear  no  reproach  or  contumely  so  that  tfaera 
be  no  party  dissatis&cticHi,  not  only  allays  the  true  enjoymenl 
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wMdi  they  stand  " 

On  the  4tli  of  January,  1826,  Mr.  Webflto,  again  chainnaa 
of  the  judiciary  oommittoe,  reported  a  bill  proposli^  to  ledf^ 
ganize  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  its  ex* 
isdng  condition,  was  not  adequate  to  the  duties  hud  upon  it  by 
the  c(»istitation.  By  the  original  act  of  September,  1789,  the 
odort  had  been  made  to  consist  of  six  judges ;  and  it  had  been 
auAonzed  to  hold  two  sessions  a  year  at  Washington.  Iha 
Umted  States,  by  the  same  act,  had  been  divided  into  distrieti^ 
and  the  districts  had  been  apportioned  out  into  three  ciocuiti^ 
1km  eastern,  the  middle,  and  the  southern ;  and  twice  in  eadi 
jipBT  there  was  to  be  a  circuit  court  held  in  each  district,  to  be 
composed  of  two  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the 
district  judge  for  the  district  The  judges  of  the  supreme  courts 
thefefere,  had  to  hold  two  courts  a  year  at  the  seat  of  govenh 
sent,  and  ihiea  travel,  two  by  two,  to  all  the  districts  ci^  tfaa 
Union  twice  a  year.  This  burden  no  man  could  bear.  The 
judges  themselves,  in  November,  1793,  had  addressed  the 
f  resident  on  the  subject  Their  communication  was  laid  before 
dongress ;  and  congress,  to  relieve  the  judges,  passed  an  ad 
making  the  circuit  court  to  consist  of  on«  judge  ofihe  supremo 
eoort  assodated  with  the  district  judge.  By  a  subsequent  act, 
passed  in  February,  1801,  the  jadges  of  the  supreme  court,  to 
be  reduced  fix>m  six  to  five,  had  been  relieved  from  all  ccHmeo 
Hon  with  the  circuit  courts ;  and  their  circuit  duties  had  been 
coXkfeTTed  on  circuit  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  act, 
^hach  lasted  but  a  single  year,  was  superseded  by  the  acts  of 
the  8th  of  March  and  the  29th  of  April,  1802,  the  first  of 
which  repealed  ail  its  predecessors,  and  the  second,  abolishing 
the  itinerant  character  of  the  circuit  coui-ts,  assigned  particular 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  to  particular  circuits.  These  acta 
hsA  been  r^arded  as  great  improvements  in  the  judicial  syis* 
tem,  as  they  assigned  to  eadi  judge  no  more  labor  th«n  he  could 
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rMsombly  be  expected  to  per£>nn,  and  gate  to  each  oc^urt  ifeie  i 
privilege  of  going  through  with  every  ease  brought  before  % 
lak>yrev€t  long  it  might  oontmue  on  its  docket,  without  a  chai^  ^ 
of  the  indinduals  constituting  the  tribunal.    In  1807,  however, . 
it  became  necessary,  oa  account  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
populadcm  westward,  to  make  a  new  circuit  for  the  westetn 
states,  to  which  a  new  judge  was  appointed.    This  was  the  con^ 
dition  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  tliese 
were  the  duties  of  its  judges,  both  at  Washington  and  in  the 
drcint  courts,  when  the  new  system  was  brought  forward  by' 
Mr.  Webster. 

The  proportion  of  Mr.  Webster  was,  that  the  supreme  court- 
of  the  United  States  should  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  of 
nine  associate  justices ;  that,  as  soon  as  it  should  become  ne*  '■ 
cessary,  three  additional  associate  justices  should  be  appointed; 
that  so  much  of  the  previous  acts  as  vested  in  the  district 
courts,  in  certain  of  the  western  states,  the  powers  and  prerc^ 
atives  of  circuit  courts,  should  be  repealed ;  and  that  there 
should  henceforth  be  regular  circuit  courts  in  sudi  districts, 
consisting,  as  the  others,  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  Stetes  and  the  district  judge  of  die  district  in  which  liie 
circuit  court  should  be  held. 

In  defense  of  this  proposition  Mr.  Webster  spoke  twice,  in 
both  of  which  speeches  he  employed  a  style  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  subject  Some  of  those  who  opposed  his  bill  were  pas- 
sionate, vociferous,  and  declamatory.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
was  more  cool,  more  deliberate,  than  was  his  custom.  The 
topic  he  regarded  as  too  grave  for  displays  of  rhetoric  or  of  elo- 
cution. ^  This,  sir,  must  be  allowed,  and  is  on  all  hands  al 
lowed,"  said  he  in  reply  to  certain  intemperate  debaters,  **ta 
be  a  measure  of  great  and  general  interest  It  respects  that 
important  branch  of  government,  the  judiciary ;  and  something 
of  a  judicial  tone  of  discussion  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  occasion. 
We  cannot  treat  the  subject  too  calmly,  or  too  dispassionately; 
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Fior  iByself,  I  fed  that  I  have  no  {Nride  of  opinioD  to  gnJdfy^  no 
eagenieflB  of  debate  to  be  indulged,  no  competition  to  be  pur- 
Sdod.  I  hope  I  may  say,  without  impropriety,  that  I  am  not 
maenaible  to  the  responsibility  of  my  own  aituaticxi  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  and  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  am 
aware  of  no  prejudice  which  should  draw  my  mind  from  the 
siq^e  and  solicitous  contemplation  of  what  may  be  best ;  and  I 
h^e  listened  attentively,  through  the  whole  course  of  this  de* 
be^  not  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  meditating  the  means 
of  replying  to  objections,  or  escapmg  from  their  force,  but  with 
an  unaffected  amdety  to  ^ve  every  aigument  its  just  weighty 
and  with  a  perfect  readiness  to  abandon  Hm  measure,  at  any 
moment,  in  &vor  of  any  other,  which  should  appear  to  have 
solid  grounds  of  preference."  Such  candor,  added  to  sudi 
ability,  had  its  effect.  The  tone  of  debate  was  at  once  sc^tened 
down ;  the  most  perfect  courtesy  thereaiier  characterized  the 
debate ;  and,  though  all  the  amendments  of  the  judicial  system, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  were  not  adopted  at  that  time,  the 
main  feature  of  it  has  been  adopted,  and  is  in  practical  opera- 
tion at  the  present  day. 

The  party  opposed  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams, 
composed  of  a  very  heterogeneous  combination  of  materials, 
Wi^t  into  the  nineteenth  congress  breathing  vengeance  upon 
the  man  who  had  bargained,  as  in  common  traffic,  for  his  ex* 
alted  place.  The  president,  however,  was  not  only  a  learned, 
a  wise,  but  a  very  prudent  man ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find, 
in  anything  he  had  said  or  done,  or  was  likely  to  say  or  do,  a 
point  giving  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  attack.  After  dili-^ 
gent  search,  and  by  no  little  conspiracy  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  they  agreed  to  festen  upon  a  single  passage  of  his 
message,  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  having  determined  to  send 
commissioners  to  the  celebrated  congress  of  Panama^  What 
was  the  object  of  that  congress  ?  Was  it  not  a  meeting  of  del- 
egates from  Mexico  and  the  S^ish  South  American  states,  who 


proiMMd  ft  geiieiBlooiilixlenicy  for  their  own  protection  i 
»  oombiiuttion  of  Eurc^eaa  sovereigns  1  What  light^  it  wm 
•sked,  had  the  president  to  send  ministers  to  such  a  congrewt 
What  powers  were  they  to  have,  and  what  duties  -wete  ih&f 
to  perform,  as  members  of  that  bodyl  Were  thej  to  go 
there  to  concoct  a  general  alliance  with  the  Spaniah-Arae 
ftatee  of  central  and  southern  America,  by  which  the  Un 
Statea  should  be  bound  to  defend  those  states  in  their  rtf^^bBt- 
tioDary  measures,  and  to  go  to  war  with  Spain  and  other  lbs- 
eign  governments  in  a  cause  not  at  all  our  own  ?  Were  4V« 
now  to  foi^get  the  true  policy  of  our  country,  as  laid  down  b)r 
the  £ithers  of  the  great  republic,  and  get  into  '^tanglmg  alH^ 
anoee"  with  other  nations,  and  thus  draw  ourselves  into  afi  ^m 
miseries  of  the  new  and  the  wiles  of  the  old  world  1  Nd$ 
never,  was  the  general  and  patriotic  response,  when  every  mani 
on  whose  lips  this  reply  was  found,  knew  perfectly  well,  that 
Mr.  Adams  had  entertained  no  such  designs.  They  knew  rerf 
well,  that,  as  the  states  mentioned  had  recently  declared  aa^ 
maintained  their  independence,  new  relations  had  arisen  be» 
tween  them  and  the  United  States,  calling  for  a  thorough  d» 
Gussion,  and  a  good  degree  of  care  <m  our  part^  lest  those  states 
should  themselves,  unobserved  or  unresisted  by  us,  fi>rm  suck 
an  alliance  among  themselves  as  would  be  injurious  to  our 
commence,  and  perhaps  endanger  our  peace.  They  knew  as 
well  as  did  the  president^  that  there  were  then  rumors  afloat 
in  regard  to  the  independence  of  Cuba ;  that  Cuba  had  been 
invited  to  join  the  general  alliance  of  the  central  and  southern 
states  of  America ;  and  diat,  if  there  were  no  other  grounds^ 
this  &ct  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  sending  commissi(xiers  <» 
agents  to  the  congress  of  Panama,  who  should  be  empowered 
to  discuss  every  question  therein  arising,  to  resist  what  would 
be  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  to  acquiesce  in 
whatever  might  promise,  on  the  maturest  deliberation,  to  do- 
us  good.    Having  been  invited  to  send  such  commissicnafl^ 


Ibf  llw  SpanislhAmerican  states  themselves^  it  was  oertainly  a 
4iJBC  proposition,  and  perfectly  oonstitDtional,  to  have  the  coim- 
ttj  represented  m  that  assembly ;  and  the  president,  with  the 
eonsent  of  the  senate,  had  made  appointments  in  aooordanoe 
with  this  view  of  his  right,  responsibility  and  duty.  In  his  an- 
aaid  message  he  had  requested  the  hoose,  not  to  give  him  ad- 
jriee  respecting  the  propriety  of  his  measure,  or  to  share  that 
nopcnsibility  with  Mm,  but  simply  to  make  tiie  neoessary  ap* 
propriations  to  defray  the  expenses  of  tiie  commission.  This 
request  broogfat  the  subject  to  the  notice,  and  put  the  destiny 
^it  at  the  mercy,  of  the  house;  and  the  opposition  membersi 
not  scrupling  to  undertake  the  most  noveHuid  extraordinary 
course,  proposed  either  to  withhold  the  appropriation  altogether, 
or  so  to  limit  by  instructions  the  powers  of  the  commission 
tt  to  raider  it  totally  inefficient,  and  thus  make  it  a  laughing- 
atxxsk  to  our  own  people  and  to  other  nations.  While  the 
question  was  in  this  condition,  embarrassed  on  all  sides,  and 
particularly  embarrassed  by  a  discussion  which  had  become 
exceedingly  intemperate  and  abusive,  Mr.  Webster  rose  in  the 
house,  in  his  easy  and  conciliatory  manner,  and  delivered  what. 
was  universally  acknowledged  at  the  time,  and  what  has  ever 
mnce  been  acknowledged,  as  the  most  eloquent,  powerRil,  and 
^^tive  efbrt  of  the  nineteenth  congress :  ^  The  president  and 
senate,"  said  the  orator,  ^have  instituted  a  public  mission,  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  foreign  states.  The  constitution 
gives  to  the  president  the  power  of  appointing,  with  the  con 
sent  of  the  senate,  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers 
Such  appointment  is,  therefore,  a  clear  and  unquestionable  ex 
ercise  of  executive  power.  It  is,  indeed,  less  connected  with 
the  appropriate  duties  of  the  house,  than  almost  any  other  ex 
ecutive  act,  because  the  office  of  a  public  minister  is  not  crea 
ted  by  any  statute  or  law  of  our  own  government.  It  exists 
under  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  recognized  as  existing  by  our 
Qonstitution.  The  acts  of  congress,  indeed,  limit  the  salaries 
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afpubliamimsters;  bat  tihey  do  no  more.  ETerythbg  ( 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  public  ministers — ^their  numbeo^ 
the  time  of  their  appointment,  and  the  ni^odations  contempkr 
ted  in  such  appointments  —  is  matter  for  executive  disoretioa. 
Every  new  appointment  to  supply-  vacancies  in  eastix^  in]»> 
sions  is  under  the  same  authority.  There  are,  indeed^  what 
we  commonly  term  standing  missions,  so  known  in  the.  p»e- 
tice  of  tlie  government,  but  they  are  not  permanent  by  .any 
law.  All  missions  rest  on  the  same  ground.  Now  the  qoaar 
tion  is,  whether,  the  president  and  senate  having  created  this 
mission,  or,  in  other  words,  having  appointed  the  ministers,  ia 
the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  constitutional  power,  this  houaa 
will  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  defeating  its  objecta, 
and  rendering  this  exercise  of  executive  power  void."  Mr.  WA- 
ster  then  went  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  ax^mentB 
advanced  by  the  opposition,  in  which  he  showed  the  utt^  ^ 
tility  of  all  their  reasoning,  followed  them  through  all  their  wind- 
ings, and  drove  them  fifom  their  ground  by  arguments  whadh 
they  never  knew  how  to  answer.  He  clearly  proved,  that,  as 
the  president  had  the  right  of  making  the  appointments^  tiie 
house  must  either  grant  or  refuse,  without  instructicMiS)  tke 
needed  appropriations ;  and  that,  though  the  subject  was  too 
delicate  for  open  and  unrestricted  debate,  there  were  doubtless 
such  objects  of  an  important  character,  and  of  great  interest  to 
the  country,  to  be  secured,  or  at  least  watched,  in  the  contem- 
plated congress,  as  to  justify  the  appointments  which  had  been 
made  by  the  president  and  senate. 

Besides  this  constitutional  and  general  argument,  Mr.  Web- 
ster presented  a  most  conclusive  reason  for  the  mission,  drawn 
from  the  celebrated  declaration  of  President  Monroe.  It  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  gentleman,  about  the  time  wheq 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  and  Mexican  states 
had  been  acknowledged  by  this  country,  that  there  was  a  plan 
on  foot  in  Europe  for  a  sort  of  Holy  Alliance  in  reference  to 
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Smmoui  affiun;  and  the  first  imdertakiiig  of  tfais  oombn*- 
lion  was  to  be  the  re-subjtigation  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of 
America,  that  no  similar  attempts  might  be  made,  without 
ieor  of  the  general  wrath  of  the  great  kings  of  Europe,  in  any 
•ether  quarter  oi  the  globe.  The  &ct  of  this  royal  conspiracy 
.had  been  pres^ited  by  Mr.  Monroe  to  his  cabinet,  which  cod- 
•siBted  of^Adams,  Crawford,  Calhoun,  Southard,  and  Wirt ;  and 
they,  as  it  seems,  had  not  only  advised  the  declarati<xi  of  Moo- 
roe,  which  forbids  all  foreiga  governments  from  interfering  with 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  this  continent,  but  had  resolved 
to  defend  the  continent  against  all  such  interference  at  every 
:httEard.  That  president,  therefore,  by  the  consent  and  coop 
cration,  not  of  Adams  only,  but  of  Crawford  and  Calhoun,  now 
■Ibe  opponents  of  Adams  on  this  very  ground,  had  resolved  to 
-lake  the  continent  under  the  special  protection  of  this  govem- 
mGDt ;  but  Mr.  Adams,  when  his  turn  came  as  president,  not 
IQ  defend  other  nations,  but  to  look  after  the  interests  of  our 
own,  proposed  simply  to  send  commissioners  to  discuss  ques 
jions  of  great  interest  to  the  United  States,  and  to  form  treaties 
:<^  trade  and  business  with  the  new  states,  when,  lo !  his  former 
associates,  who  had  been  deeper  in  the  Monroe  doctrine  than 
he  was  now  himself,  followed  by  the  whole  opposition  party, 
jaised  the  clamor  of  "  Quixotism,"  of  "  tangling  alliances,"  of 
"going  abroad  for  trouble,"  in  a  style  more  bitter  and  personal 
than  had  ever  before  been  witnessed  in  this  country ! 

The  speech  on  the  mission  to  Panama  was  made  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1826  ;  and  in  the  November  following,  in  the 
interim  of  the  two  sessions  of  the  nineteenth  congress,  Mr. 
Webster  was  elected  to  the  twentieth  congress  with  scarcely  a 
chow  of  opposition.  Having,  at  the  dose  of  the  first  session 
of  the  eighteenth  or  current  congress,  retired  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  which  he  still  cherished  above  all  the  honors 
of  public  life,  he  was  called  to  serve  on  an  occasion,  which,  as 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  ever  to  occur  again,  would  be  as 
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Etde  likely  ever  to  find  a  man  so  entirely  equal  to  its  demands. 
On  the  4di  of  July,  1826,  John  Adams,  the  second  president 
of  the  Union,  the  early  friend  of  American  independence^ 
the  glorious  patriot  beloved  and  admired  by  millions  of  his 
grateUd  countrymen,  died  in  peace  at  Quincy.  It  was  r^arded 
as  a  most  remarkable  coincidence,  that  he,  who  might  be  con^ 
fiidered,  without  disparagement  to  others,  as  the  ablest  sup 
porter  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  should  be  permitted 
to  hallow  the  day  by  hi3  death.  It  was  still  more  remarkable, 
that  that  rery  day  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  jubilee  day, 
of  the  ever-memorable  event  As  he  was  gradually  dying,  but 
still  consdous  of  everything  about  him,  the  departing  patriot 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  day ;  and  his  thou^ts 
turned  at  once  to  the  illustrious  deed,  which,  just  half  a  century 
before,  had  given  birth  to  a  nation  now  rejoicmg  all  around  him 
with  a  general  and  almost  tumultuous  joy.  He  thought,  tooy 
of  his  noble  compatriots  of  that  early  day,  and  mentioned  sev 
eral  of  them  with  an  afllection  that  moved  the  spectators  of  his 
death  to  tears ;  but,  giving  to  Washington  and  Franklin  their 
highest  praise,  he  seemed  to  dwell  on  the  name  of  Jefferson 
with  a  peculiar  interest.  And  there  was  certainly  good  reason 
why  the  departing  sage  should  evince  extraordinary  emotion 
over  the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Though  oppo- 
site in  respect  of  party,  they  had  been  associated,  in  a  singular 
manner,  in  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  acts  which  they 
had  individually  performed.  They  were  associated  in  the 
recollections  of  their  countrymen,  also,  not  only  by  these  re- 
semblances in  their  lives,  but  by  the  deep  contrasts  that  sepa^ 
rated  them  in  other  things.  They  had  been  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  leading  colonies  in  the  congress  of  the 
revolution.  They  had  been  the  champions  of  the  two  great 
parties  into  which  the  country  was  even  from  the  first 
more  or  less  divided.  They  had  both  been  members  of  the 
committee  to  draft  the  declaration  of  independence.    They  had 
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been  the  two  leading  memben  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Jefleiv 
son  haying  the  preferenoe  over  Mr.  Adams  by  a  smgle  vote. 
They  had  constituted  the  famous  sub-committee,  to  wlych  th« 
general  committee,  consisting  of  Jefierson,  Adams,  Franklin^ 
Sherman,  and  Livingston,  had  confided  the  high  duty  of  making 
the  first  draft  of  the  declaration.  They  had  both  occupied  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  both  the  higher  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  and  when  Mr.  Jeflferson  obtained 
the  office,  he  had  obtained  it  by  a  majority  of  only  <xie  vote  over 
'his  competitor,  Mr.  Adams.  Neither  of  them  had  been  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution,  nei- 
ther had  ever  been  a  member  of  congress  after  its  adoption, 
though  both  had  represented  the  country,  as  public  ministers^ 
at  foreign  courts.  They  had  both  been  members  of  the  same 
profession,  though  neither  of  them  had  ever  depended  upon 
their  practice  either  for  their  livelihood,  or  for  those  distinGtions 
which  had  crowned  both  alike.  Through  their  whole  livea^ 
though  opposite  in  very  important  particulars,  they  had  been 
muted  in  many  others ;  and  it  had  grown  to  be  a  habit  of  apeedi, 
throughout  the  country,  and  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
as  it  is  at  this  day,  to  associate  and  mention  the  two  names  to- 
gether. Far  nobile  fratrum  I  The  one,  now  dying  in  Ub 
home  at  Quincy,  with  his  last  breath  spoke  of  his  illustrious 
brother,  who,  he  supposed,  though  aged  and  broken  in  health, 
was  to  survive  him ;  but,  what  has  ever  seemed  the  strangest 
of  aU  these  wonderful  coincidences,  on  that  very  day,  the  day 
of  the  declaration,  the  day  of  the  nation's  anniversary,  the  day 
of  jubilee  of  that  anniversary,  the  day  which  resigned  John 
Adams  to  the  hands  of  God  and  t^e  immortality  that  awaited 
Um,  Thomas  Jefferson  breathed  his  last  in  his  own  peaceM 
retreat  at  Monticello !  in  spite  of  their  opposite  views  in  pol- 
itics, in  spite  of  their  frequent  opposition  as  candidates  fi>r  of* 
fiee,  they  had  always  cherished  fi>r  each  other  the  warmest 
fiiendship  and  afiection;  and  now,  '^lovely  and  pleasant  ia 
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their  lives,  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided;"  and  the 
whole  nation,  astonished  at  the  apparently  miraculous  manner 
of  theijr  departure,  and  in  tears  over  the  loss  suffered  by  their 
surviving  countrymen,  adopted,  with  one  voice,  the  king  of  h- 
raeFs  lamentation :  ^  How  are  the  mighty  &llen,  and  the  weap^ 
ons  of  war  perished !"  There  was  weeping  that  day  mingled 
with  rejoicing.  For  days  and  weeks  afterwards,  the  wonderM 
event  was  the  only  topic  of  conversation.  Every  one  seemed 
to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  every  one  of  these  angular  coiner 
dences.  The  pulpits  made  free  use  of  the  grand  event  in  ett- 
forcing  the  doctrine  of  a  special  providence.  Patriots  sp6k6 
of  it  as  a  lesson  to  the  country  in  respect  to  union.  All  classes 
had  something  to  say  of  it,  some  lesson  or  moral  to  draw  fronCi 
it,  peculiar  to  themselves  respectively  and  appropriate  to  the 
condition  of  the  nation.  Public  addresses,  as  well  as  sermons, 
were  delivered  in  every  section  of  the  United  States ;  and, 
among  other  places,  as  was  most  fit,  a  day  was  appointed  to 
commemorate  the  event  in  the  metropolis  of  Massachusetts. 
In  the  dioice  of  a  speaker,  it  is  said,  there  was  not  a  dissaiting 
vote.  All  eyes  turned  to  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Webster  was 
the  only  man,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  could  adequately 
speak  for  a  whole  commonwealth,  and  entirely  meet  the  m- 
quisitions  that  the  occasion  would  lay  upon  him.  It  was  truly 
so ;  and  the  event  justified  the  judgment.  On  the  2d  day  of 
August,  1826,  which,  as  it  also  happened,  turned  out  to  be  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  when  the  declaration  of  independence  had 
been  engrossed  by  the  revolutionary  congress,  Mr.  Webster 
delivered  that  address  on  the  death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
which,  in  its  peculiar  strain,  as  a  funeral  oration,  was  never 
surpassed  by  any  orator  of  Grecian  or  Eoman  fame.  It  would 
be  idle  to  quote  from  it,  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  as  it  has  been 
committed  to  memory,  almost  entire,  by  two  generations  of 
American  youth,  and  been  read  and  admired  by  every  oivU* 
laed  people  of  the  globe. 
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During  the  sesnon  of  the  oongressioDal  year  1826-1827, 
ijMoe  was  no  subject  before  the  house,  on  which  Mr.  Webster 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  an  elaborate  speech,  after  he 
had  given  his  opinion  of  the  mission  to  Panama ;  and  in  the 
month  of  June  of  the  year  1827,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
peoalB  of  the  United  States  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
%rOtes  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  Taking  his  seat, 
therefore,'  as  a  senator  of  the  twentieth  congress,  for  the  state 
ci  Massachusetts,  with  all  his  honors  as  an  orator  and  states- 
nan  up<xi  him,  and  with  the  respect  and  even  deference  of  a 
whole  senate  around  him,  he  could  not  fell  to  take  a  high  rank 
ja  congress  and  before  the  country ;  and  his  talents,  now  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  of  the  first  order,  and  his  fame,  which 
covered  the  whole  country,  and  passed  over  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, marked  and  stamped  every  word  uttered  by  him  with 
importance.  What  he  would  first  do,  on  entering  the  senate, 
became  a  query  in  the  country ;  it  was  a  query  which  was  cir- 
fiukted  not  a  little  in  the  newspapers  of  that  day ;  but  Mr. 
Webster  never  seemed  to  read,  certainly  not  to  regard,  what 
was  said  about  him,  or  predicted  of  him,  in  the  public  prints. 
-JEfis  own  line  of  duty  was  always  dear  before  him ;  and  he  al- 
ways  followed  that  line,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  lefb  to 
•satisfy  any  one's  taste  or  fulfill  any  one^s  predictions. 

His  first  speedi  before  the  senate,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
receive  the  lK>nors  of  a  publication,  was  on  the  bill  introduced 
for  the  relief  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the  revolution.  On 
this  bill  Mr.  Webster  made  a  short  address,  which,  though  to 
be  numbered  among  his  minor  speeches,  is  yet  a  model  of  its 
-kiad,  the  occasion  being  taken  into  consideration.  A  passage 
may  be  quoted  firom  it  to  show  the  singular  felicity  with  wiich. 
he  could  openly  discuss,  in  a  most  delicate  manner,  such  ques- 
tions as  could  hardly  be  mentioned  by  a  less  skillful  tongue 
without  exciting  the  prejudices  or  wounding  the  feelings  of  sen- 
■ilive  individuals:    ''It  must  be  admitted,  or,''  says  the  flena- 
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tor,  ^that  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  this  bill  is  dengped 
are,  in  some  respects,  peculiarly  unfortunate.  They  are  cooi- 
pelled  to  meet  not  only  objections  to  the  principle,  but,  whicb' 
ever  way  they  turn  themselves,  embarrassing  objections  also^ 
to  details.  One  fi-iend  hesitates  at  this  provision,  and  another 
at  that ;  while  those  who  are  not  friends  at  all  of  course  oppos^^- 
everything,  and  propose  nothing.  When  it  was  contemplated^ 
heretofore,  to  give  the  petitioners  a  sum  outright  in  gatiafiiotaop 
of  their  claim,  then  the  aigument  was,  among  other  things,  th^ 
the  treasury  could  not  bear  so  heavy  a  draft  on  its  means  at 
the  present  moment.  The  plan  is  accordingly  changed ;  aa 
annuity  is  proposed ;  and  then  the  objection  changes  also.  U 
is  now  said,  that  this  is  but  granting  pensions,  and  that  tb# 
pension  system  had  already  been  carried  too  &r.  I  confess,  sir, 
I  felt  wounded,  deeply  hurt,  at  the  observations  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia.  ^So,  then,'  said  he,  'these  modest  and 
high-minded  gentlemen  take  a  pension  at  last!'  How  is  it 
possible  that  a  gentleman  of  his  generosity  of  character,  and 
general  kindness  of  feeling,  can  indulge  in  such  a  tone  of  tri- 
umphant  irony  towards  a  few  old,  gray-headed,  poor,  and  bro- 
ken warriors  of  the  revolution!  There  is,  I  know,  something - 
repulsive  and  opprobrious  in  the  name  of  pension.  But  God 
forbid  that  I  should  taunt  them  with  it !  With  grief,  heart-fi^t 
grie^  do  I  behold  the  necessity  which  leads  these  veterans  to 
accept  the  bounty  of  their  country,  in  a  manner  not  the  most 
agreeable  to  their  feelings.  Worn  out  and  decrepit,  repr^ 
sented  before  us  by  those,  their  former  brothers  in  arms,  who 
totter  along  our  lobbies,  or  stand  leaning  on  their  erutches,  I, 
for  one,  would  most  gladly  support  such  a  measure  as  should 
consult  at  once  their  services,  their  years,  their  necessities^ 
and  the  delicacy  of  their  sentiments.  I  would  gladly  give^ 
with  prompitude  and  grace,  with  gratitude  and  delicacy,  that 
which  merit  has  earned  and  necessity  demands."  Treating  of 
the  objections  urged  against  die  bill,  the  senator  prooeeds :    "  It 
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k  objected  Uiat  the  militia  have  a  claim  upon  us;  that  they 
fought  at  the  side  of  the  regular  soldiers^  and  ought  to  share  in 
the  country's  remembrance.  But  it  is  known  to  be  impoflsibla 
to  cany  the  measure  to  such  an  extent  as  to  embrace  the  milk* 
tak ;  and  it  is  plain,  too,  that  the  cases  are  different  The  bill, 
as  I  have  already  said,  confines  itself  to  those  who  senred  not 
oecaaicHially,  not  temporarily,  but  permanently ;  who  allowed 
themselyes  -to  be  counted  on  as  men  who  were  to  see  the  con* 
test  throu^  last  as  long  as  it  might ;  and  who  have  made  the 
phrase,  'listing  during  the  war,'  a  proverbial  eq>r6saion,  signi* 
fpog  unalterable  devotion  to  our  cause,  throu^  good  Untune 
ti»d  ill  fortune,  till  it  reached  its  dose.  This  is  a  plain  distino- 
tKm;  and  although,  perhaps,  I  might  wish  to  do  more,I  sea 
good  ground  to  stop  here  for  the  present,  if  we  must  stop  any* 
where.  The  militia  who  ibught  at  Concord,  at  Tiexington,  and 
at  Bunk^  Hill,  have  been  alluded  to,  in  the  course  of  this  de» 
bate,  in  terms  of  well-deserved  praise.  Be  assured,  sir,  there 
could  with  difficulty  be  found  a  man,  who  drew  his  sword,  or 
carried  his  musket,  at  Ckmoordy  at  Lexington,  or  at  Bunker 
TTOIj  who  would  wish  you  to  reject  this  bill.  They  might  ask 
you  to  do  more,  but  never  to  refrain  from  doing  this.  Would 
to  God  they  were  assembled  here,  and  had  the  &te  of  the  bill 
in  their  own  hands!  Would  to  God  the  question  of  its  passage 
were  to  be  put  to  them !  They  would  affirm  it  with  a  unity 
of  acclamation  that  would  rend  the  roof  of  the  capitol !" 

Sttdi  was  Mr.  Webster's  ha|^y  tact  of  handling  delicate  sub* 
jects,  of  answering  objections  that  required  discriminate  lan- 
guage, and  of  tumiug  the  morajfy  the  popular  sentiment,  of  an 
objection  against  those  who  raised  it.  La  the  same  speech  he 
shows  his  ardent  love  for  New  England,  and  gives  another  ex- 
ample of  his  feUdty  in  turning  the  argument  of  an  adversary  to 
his  own  purposes  and  advantage,  making  it  decorous  for  him- 
self to  pay  a  useful  compliment  where,  otherwise,  all  compli> 
mait  would  have  been  uncalled  for  and  suspected.    ^I  would 

VOL.  I.  K* 
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not,"  he  sajR,  ^and  do  not,  underrate  the  services  and  the  sn^ 
ferings  of  others.  I  know  well,  that,  in  the  revoliitioaary  con- 
test, all  made  sacrlfioes,  and  all  endured  sufifermgs,  as  well 
liiose  who  paid  fbr  service,  as  those  who  performed  it.  I 
know  that,  in  the  records  of  all  the  little  municipalities  of  New 
ikigland,  abundant  proof  exists  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  eauae 
was  espoused,  and  the  sacrifices  with  which  it  was  dieerfeUy 
maintained.  I  have  often  there  read,  with  absolute  astonisfc- 
ment,  of  the  taxes,  the  contributions,  the  heavy  subscripttana, 
sometimes  provided  for  bj  disposing  of ihe  absolute  necessaries 
of  life,  bj  which  enlistments  were  procured,  and  food  wd 
clothing  fumiahed.  It  would  be,  sir,  to  these  same  munierpf^ 
ties,  to  these  same  little  patriotic  councils  of  revolutioiuEry 
times^  that  I  would  now  look,  with  most  assured  confidence, 
for  a  hearty  support  of  what  this  bill  proposes.  There,  ik» 
scale  of  revolutionary  merit  stands  high.  There  are  still  those 
living,  who  speak  of  the  19th  of  April,  and  the  17th  of  June, 
without  thinking  it  necessary  to  add  the  year.  These  men, 
one  and  all,  would  rejoice  to  find  that  those  who  stood  by  the 
country  bravely,  through  the  doubtfol  and  perilous  stniggie, 
which  conducted  to  independence  and  glory,  had  not  been  for- 
gotten in  the  decline  and  dose  of  life !"  The  whole  speech, 
indeed,  though  not  on  an  emergency  which  called  for  the  ^:^eat- 
est  effort,  is  a  fine  proof  of  Mr.  Webster's  calmness,  candor,  and 
unexampled  tact  and  ingenuity  in  debate.  He  always  seemed 
to  know  and  feel  exactly  what  the  subject  demanded  of  him ; 
and  he  also  knew  how,  in  a  most  natural  and  dignified  man- 
ner, after  answering  such  arguments  as  needed  only  to  be  an- 
swered, to  turn  the  others  into  an  occasion  to  say  just  such 
things  as  he  wanted  to  say,  but  could  not  have  said  with 
dBgnity,  had  not  his  unskillful  opponents  ftimished  hrtn  with  the 
opportunity.  His  whole  career,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  represente- 
tive,  as  a  senator,  is  full  of  these  examples;  but  the  great  es- 
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kmide  of  his  life  comes  next  up,  in  dironologieal  order,  for  Ad 
^ooDsaderation  and  admiration  of  the  reader. 

Hie  interval  between  the  two  sessions  of  the  twentieth  con- 
gress is  memorable  for  the  elecdon  of  Andrew  Jadtson  over 
4iis  competitor,  John  Qoincy  Adams.  Hie  party,  made  up  of 
ifae  discordant  elements  before  menticmed,  which  had  united  to 
bteak  down  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  had  succeeded 
m  its  purpose.  The  slander  on  Mr.  Adams,  in  reUiticm  to  his 
bargain  with  Mr.  Oay ,  had  been  so  industriously  repeated,  tliat 
.  thcBu^ority  of  the  people  of  the  country  had  come  to  put  implioit 
ooofideace  in  its  truth ;  and  even  at  this  day,  there  are  tfaousanda 
of  wen*meaning  men  in  the  United  States,  men  of  the  greatest 
worth  and  int^rity,  who  could  scarcely  be  more  insulted,  or  at 
least  affionted,  than  by  the  suggestion  <^  a  doubt  on  this  subject 
To  ail  practical  intents,  therefore,  the  slander  was  just  as  efleot- 
Hal  as  ^it  had  been  historically  and  undeniably  a  &ot ;  and,  as 
it  spread  among  the  people,  Jackson's  popularity  rose,  and  that 
of  the  president  went  down.  Jackson  was  made  president  by 
a  mi^rity  unknown  sdnce  the  days  <^  Monroe.  Webster,  who 
was  the  cause  of  the  vote  of  Oay's  friends  being  giv^  to  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Clay,  who  had  probably  only  aoquiesoed  in  the 
course  of  Mr.  Webster,  had  both  labored  to  sustain  the  admin- 
jstetion  of  theur  common  friend ;  but  no  support,  however 
Me,  or  from  men  however  distinguished,  could  sustain  a  man, 
who  had  been  doomed  before  he  had  done  either  good  or 
evO. 

The  party  of  the  new  administration,  therefore,  was  merely 
an  opposition;  and  an  opposition  is  very  likely  to  be  made  of 
^^iMrimiUr  and  discordant  materials.  This  is  more  liable  to  be 
1^  case  when  the  opposition  is  based  on  personal  and  malicious, 
grounds.  There  is  then  not  likely  to  be  mudi  principle  at 
atake.  It  is  mere  hatred,  resentment,  or  revenge.  Whatever 
was  the  anmiM  of  the  opposition  party  now  in  power,it  is  very- 
certain  that  the  party  itself  was  not  at  all  united.    Jackscn- 
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sad.  OtKwtori  had  nc^  been  friends.  Crawford  asd  Galhom 
liad  not  been  Mends ;  aod  Calhoun,  though  now  vice^reaid^ 
under  Jaduon,  had  avowed  opinions,  and  was  then  secretly 
festering  a  ^pirit^  which  was  not  only  leading  directly  to  a  seY* 
etanoe  of  the  Union,  but  which  was  exceedingly  distastefol  to 
the  preaident 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tariff  of  1816  was  a  measure 
of  the  southern  and  western  states,  which  forced  it  upon  New 
Sngland  in  spite  of  a  determined  and  protracted  opposition,  in 
which  Mr,  Webster  had  taken  a  prominent  part  The  tariff 
of  18^  also,  had  been  opposed  by  the  New  England  statea, 
but  was  carried  at  last  by  southern  and  western  votes.  The 
tariff  of  1828  had  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Webster,  but  it  had 
been  so  accepted,  not  because  a  high  protection  had  been  the 
original  policy  of  New  England,  but  because  it  had  been  made 
the  policy  of  the  government  The  high  tariff  system,  in  &o^ 
firom  first  to  last,  had  been  a  western  and  southern  af&ir,  and 
had  been  incorporated  as  an  element  of  the  general  policy  of 
tbe  country  by  southern  and  western  votes.  In  1828,  how* 
ev^,  New  England  had  acquiesced  in  this  southern  and  western 
measure,  while  the  south  and  west  themselves  had  grown  a  little 
oool  or  indifferent  towards  it  They  had  initiated  and  carried 
it^  and  had  thus  caused  an  untold  amount  (^investments  to  be 
loade  k  various  manu&cturing  establishments,  chiefly  located 
in  New  England ;  and  now'  they  began  to  turn  round  upcaa 
their  own  act,  not  only  dishonoring  and  rejecting  it,  but  aocu- 
ong  it  of  being  unfriendly,  even  hostile,  to  the  interests  of  the 
west  and  south.  There  was  probably  some  disappointmei^ 
acid  some  jealousy,  mixed  up  with  this  change  of  opinion  and 
practice.  When  originated.  New  England  was  engaged  al- 
most exclusively  in  navigation ;  and  the  tarifl^  it  was  suppose^, 
by  throwing  restrictions  on  free  trade,  would  benefit  the  agri- 
culture of  the  west  and  south,  though  it  might  also  diminish 
4e  buainess  of  the  east    The  result  of  the  measure  had  M 
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eot&cij  met  t2ie  6zpectati<Hi  of  its  origmatora.  New  England, 
having  more  ready  capital  than  could  be  employed  to  the  best 
adraatage  in  a  commeroe  thus  restrained,  had  diverted  the  sur- 
jdns  of  this  capital  to  those  manu&ctures,  which  had  been  par- 
tksolarly  marked  out  for  protection  by  these  southern  and  west- 
em  taii&  Make  the  laws  as  they  would,  fix  whatever  boun- 
daries to  business  that  any  sections  of  the  Union  might  devise, 
New  England  had  known  how  to  thrive.  She  could  not 
Ihrive,  however,  any  more  than  any  other  section,  if  the  laws 
were  not  kept  more  or  less  uniform  and  firm,  if  they  were  to 
be  changed  with  every  congress,  or  every  new  notion  that 
m%ht  possibly  get  the  ascendency  for  a  day.  Having,  there- 
fore, be^a  forced  into  the  business  of  manufactures,  and  having 
Involved  a  laige  amount  of  property  in  it,  New  England  was 
aow  willing  to  relinquish  her  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
ieodcHi,  and  to  stand  up  in  suppoit  of  the  darling  measure  of 
the  soulh  and  west  She  expected,  no  doubt,  that  the  south 
and  west  would  congratulate  her  upon  her  conversion,  and  pro- 
nounce themselves  fortunate  in  having  made  so  good  a  con- 
vert Not  so.  The  south  and  west  had  now  changed  sides, 
They  opened  up  a  determined  opposition  to  their  own  measure. 
They  used,  in  that  opposition,  the  very  arguments  which  they 
had  tried  to  answer  when  given  to  them  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Webster.  This  change  of  sentiment  had  commenced  as  early 
as  1828,  when  the  tariff  bill  of  that  year,  which  was  rather  &- 
vorable  to  New  England,  was  under  discussion  in  the  senate. 
It  was  a  change  so  sudden  and  so  marked  that  Mr.  Webster 
had  not  seen  fit  to  let  it  pass  without  observation :  "  New 
England,  sir,"  said  he,  in  his  speech  of  the  9th  of  May,  1828, 
*^  has  not  been  a  leader  in  this  policy.  On  the  contrary,  she 
held  back  herself  and  tried  to  hold  others  back  from  it,  fiom 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  to  1824.  Up  to  1824,  she  was 
accused  of  sinister  and  selfish  designs,  because  she  discounte- 
im^OdA  the  progress  of  tliis  policy.    It  was  laid  to  her  eharge 
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then,  that,  having  established  her  manufectares  herself,  afae 
wisJied  that  others  should  not  have  the  power  of  rivaling  her, 
and  for  that  reason  opposed  all  le^ladve  enoourag^nent. 
Under  tiiis  angrj  denunciation  against  her,  the  act  of  18d4 
pa99ed.  Now,  the  imputation  is  precisely  of  an  opposite  diar- 
acter.  The  present  measure  is  pronounced  to  be  exclusiveiy 
for  the  benefit  of  New  England ;  to  be  brought  forward  by  her 
agency,  and  designed  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  the  proprietors 
of  her  wealthy  establishments.  Both  charges,  sir,  are  equally 
without  the  slightest  foundation.  The  opinion  of  New  EnglaiHl 
up  to  1824  was  founded  in  the  conviction  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  wisest  and  best,  both  for  herself  and  others,  that  manufiR>- 
tures  should  make  haste  slowly.  She  folt  a  reluctance  to  trust 
great  interests  on  the  foundation  of  government  patronage ;  for 
who  could  tell  how  long  such  patronage  would  last,  or  with 
what  steadiness,  skill,  or  perseverance  it  would  continue  to  be 
granted  1  It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  years  since,  among  the  first 
things  which  I  ever  ventured  to  say  here,  I  expressed  a  serious 
doubt  whether  this  government  was  fitted,  by  its  construction, 
to  administer  aid  and  protection  to  particular  pursuits;  whether, 
having  called  such  pursuits  into  being  by  indications  of  its  fevor, 
it  would  not  afterwards  desert  them,  should  troubles  come  upon 
them,  and  leave  them  to  their  &te.  Whether  this  predictioD, 
the  result,  certainly,  of  chance,  and  not  of  sagacity,  b  about  to 
be  fidfilled,  remains  to  be  seen." 

In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Webster  states  the  grounds  on  whidi 
New  England  had  been  compelled  to  change  her  policy ;  and, 
as  it  is  as  dear  a  defense  of  his  own  course  as  can  be  given,  or 
need  to  be  given,  a  fiirther  extract  is  appropriate  to  the  narra- 
tave  of  his  life :  ''  At  the  same  time  it  is  true,"  says  he,  in 
continuation  of  his  remarks,  ^  that,  fix)m  the  very  first  com- 
menc^nent  of  the  government,  those  who  have  administered 
its  concerns  have  held  a  tone  of  encouragement  and  invitation 
towards  those  who  should  embark  in  manu&ctures.     All  the 
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^svesUtentB)  I  lielievB  widiotit  exception,  have  eonciirred  in  diis 
genend  sentameat ;  and  the  -very  first  act  of  congress  laying 
duties  on  imports  adopted  the  unusual  expedient  of  a  preamble^ 
apparently  for  little  other  purpose  than  that  <^  declaring  that 
the  duties  wMdi  it  imposed  were  laid  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  manu&ctures.  Wh^,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war,  duties  were  doubled,  we  were  told  that  we 
should  find  a  mitigation  of  the  weight  of  taxation  in  the  new 
aid  and  succor  which  would  be  thus  affi)rded  to  our  own  man 
H&cturing  labor.  Like  arguments  were  ui^ed,  and  prevuled, 
but  not  by  the  aid  of  New  England  votes,  when  the  tariff  was 
afterwards  arranged,  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1816.  Finally, 
after  a  whole  winter's  deliberation,  the  act  of  1824  received  the 
sanction  of  both  houses  of  congress,  and  settled  the  policy  of 
the  country.  What,  then,  was  New  England  to  do  1  She 
was  fitted  for  manufiicturing  operations,  by  the  amount  and 
diaracter  of  her  population,  by  her  capital,  by  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  her  free  labor,  by  the  skill,  economy,  enterprise,  and 
perseverance  of  her  people.  I  repeat,  what  was  she,  under 
those  circumstances,  to  do  ?  A  great  and  prosperous  rival  in 
her  near  neighborhood,  threatening  to  draw  from  her  a  part, 
perhaps  a  great  part,  of  her  fbreign  commerce ;  was  she  to  use, 
or  to  neglect,  those  other  means  of  seeking  her  own  prosperity 
which  belonged  to  her  character  and  condition  1  Was  she  to 
hold  out  forever  against  the  course  of  the  government,  and  see 
herself  losing  on  one  side,  and  yet  make  no  effort  to  sustain 
herself  on  the  other  1  No,  sir.  Nothing  was  left  to  New  En- 
gland, after  the  act  of  1824,  but  to  conform  herself  to  the  will 
of  others.  Nothing  was  left  to  her,  but  to  consider  that  the 
government  had  fixed  and  determined  her  own  policy ;  and 
diat  policy  was  protection,''^ 

This  protection,  however,  had  become,  as  has  been  seen,  and 
for  the  reason  that  has  been  assigned,  distasteful  to  the  south 
and  west,  but  particularly  to  the  south.    The  south  could  not 
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gel  quite  ^ough  of  the  votes  of  tjbe  west,  and  of  the  middte 
states,  to  carry  out  her  unparental  zeal  in  the  destructiim  of  her 
own  of&pring.  Protecdoii  had  been  settled  as  the  policy  of 
the  government ;  and  the  tariff  of  1828  had  passed,  not  oidy 
without  the  help  of  the  south,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Upon  this,  ih& 
greater  part  of  the  southern  states,  and  all  the  western,  had 
honorably  submitted  to  a  vote  of  congress,  and  to  the  laws 
established  according  to  the  forms  and  requisiti(»is  of  the  con- 
stitution. South  Carolina,  however,  had  chosen  to  constitute 
an  exception  to  this  general  &ct  South  Cardiina^  led  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  vice-president  under  Greneral  Jackson,  finding  it 
impossible  to  break  down  the  tanifby  the  only  mode  of  l^is- 
ladng  recognized  or  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  had  taken 
it  upoa  herself  to  seek  out  another  mode,  which  the  constitu- 
tion virtually,  constructively,  and  actually  everywhere  forbids. 
She  had  set  up  the  doctrine  of  state-rights.  She  had  dedared, 
that,  whenever  laws  should  be  passed  distasteful  to  a  state,  that 
state  had  the  right,  in  spite  of  congress^  in  spite  of  its  laws,  in 
spite  of  everythiDg,  to  declare  such  legislation  null  and  void 
within  her  own  territorial  limits.  Not  only  had  this  strange, 
this  novel,  this  dangerous  doctrine  been  put  forth  in  theory,  in 
speculation,  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  debate,  but  there  was 
then  a  small  but  vigorous  party  in  the  s^iate,  and  in  the  house, 
which  acknowledged  the  vice-president  himself  as  its  diie^  witli 
such  gentlemen  as  Mc  Duffie  and  Hayne  as  parliamentary  lead* 
ers,  which  threatened,  provided  the  tariff  policy  was  not  re* 
pealed,  to  put  the  theory  into  immediate  practice,  cost  what  it 
might 

Such  was  the  position  of  afSdrs  when  Andrew  Jackson  took 
his  place  as  president  of  the  United  States.  Such  was  the  posi- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-first  congress. 
The  era  of  bitter  feeling  had  grown  more  and  more  bitter.  The 
doctrine  of  disunion  had  begun  to  be  seeretiy  discussed  So 
Qombustible  were  the  elements  of  congress^  and  of  the  party 


Ifcftt  MffKNTted  the  administration,  and,  in  fiust,  of  the  adminia* 
tmtum  itself  that  only  a  spark  was  needed  to  blow  up  a  oonflfr> 
gratbon.  That  spark,  unoonsciopaly,  accidentally,  and  inno* 
oently,  was  soon  struck. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1829,  a  resolutiim  was  moyed 
bj  Mr.  Foote,  a  senator  from  Connecticut,  in  the  following  la& 
goage :  "  Eesolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  lands  be 
mstructed  to  inquire  and  report  the  quantity  of  public  lands 
remaining  unsold  within  eadi  state  and  territory.  And  whether 
it  be  expedient  to  limit  &)t  a  certain  period  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  to  sudi  lands  only  as  have  heretofore  been  ofiered 
for  sale  and  are  now  subject  to  entry  at  the  Tniniinnm  jnrioe* 
And,  also,  whether  the  office  of  surveyorgeneral,  and  soma 
of  (he  land-offices,  may  not  be  abolished  without  detriment  to 
the  public  interest"  To  this  resolution,  as  here  stated,  aa 
amendment  was  subsequently  added  by  the  motion  of  a  aeo^ 
tor  from  Maine,  Mr.  Sprague,  in  the  following  words :  ^  Or 
whetiier  it  be  ezpedi^t  to  adopt  measures  to  hasten  the  salea 
and  extend  more  ra^Hdly  the  surreys  of  the  public  lands." 

Such  a  resolution,  certainly,  a  resolution  of  mere  inquiry, 
was  innocent  enough,  and  could  not,  under  ordinary  cueum* 
stances,  and  in  an  ordinary  state  of  public  feeling,  have  pnv 
duoed  the  protracted  and  celebrated  debate  which  oisued.  As 
tbe  state  of  feeling  was,  in  &ct,  it  requbed  no  little  tact^  on  tha 
part  of  iJbe  disunion  members  of  congress,  to  make  the\re8olu* 
tk>n  the  means,  or  the  parliamentary  support,  of  the  wide  and 
rambling  discussion  of  the  general  and  sectional  bearings  of  aL 
most  every  measure  of  the  government  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution.  Mr.  Calhoun,  however,  who  was  the  souroa 
and  center  of  the  new  doctrines,  was  in  the  chair;  and  it  was 
very  much  at  his  option  to  protract  or  limit  the  debate.  He 
sat  there,  in  the  vice-preadential  chair,  secretly  enjoying  its 
progress,  because  he  hesrd,  almost  every  day  fi>r  weeks,  from 
the  lips  of  his  confederates,  the  advocacy  of  a  doctrine  to  whidi 
VOL.  I.  17 
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he  looked  with  a  fond  and  paternal  care.  From  the  2Mi  «f 
Deoember  to  the  middle  of  the  next  month,  the  Great  Debate, 
as  liie  newspi^Ts  began  to  *st7le  it,  like  the  broken-baeked 
serpent  of  the  poet,  draped  its  slow  length  along.  It  was  soon 
destined  to  ML  into  hands  capable  of  elevating  it  fix>m  tife 
lowest  depths  of  party  strife  to  the  height  of  a  world-wtdb 
renown.  ' 

That  renown  makes  it  important  to  set  down,  with  more 
than  usual  minut^ess,  the  ohronolc^cal  order  of  the  entire  <i^ 
bate.  The  original  resolution,  as  has  been  stated,  was  c&^ssn&Bi 
by  Mr.  Foote  on  the  29th  of  Deoember,  1829.  Mr.  Foole, 
in  presenting  it,  made  a  very  brief  explanation  at  \as  object^ 
whidi  was^  as  he  said,  merely  to  elicit  &cts  in  r^ard  to  oir 
public  lands.  Mr.  Foote  was  answered  by  Mr.  Benton,  s^Mir 
Ux  fiom  Missouri,  in  his  boldest  and  somewhat  intemperate 
manner.  He  declared  it  to  be  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  not  ill 
regard  to  the  public  lands  exactly,  but  how  New  Ekigland  ccnM 
perpetrate  a  long-meditated  wrong  upon  the  interests  of  ilie 
west  This  intention  was  disavowed  at  once,  not  only  by  1&. 
Foote  himself,  but  by  several  eastern  members,  who  addressed 
^be  senate  briefly  on  the  day  afl^  the  resolution  was  inti^ 
duoed.  At  the  dose  of  that  day's  discussion  of  the  subject,  it 
was  made  die  order  of  the  day  for  January  the  lldi,  1890. 
It  was  not  taken  up,  however,  till  the  13th  of  January,  when 
several  western  members  spoke  vehemently  and  very  discos 
avely  against  the  resolution.  It  was  then  Itud  over  to  the 
18th,  on  which  day  Mr.  Benton  again  took  the  fk)or  and  sp6t» 
at  great  length,  violently  resisting  the  inquiry,  and  closing  up 
with  a  set  and  deliberate  attack  on  New  England  and  her  pol- 
icy. He  accused  her  of  having  always  been  unfriendly  to  tJie 
west  He  declared  that  the  west  had  grown  only  because  she 
could  prosper  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  New  England ;  and 
he  used  language,  and  dedared  sentiments,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  had  perhaps  never  been  paralleled,  up  to  that  period,  kt 
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^iAset  the  senate  or  the  house.  On  the  day  following,  Jann- 
■rjr  the  19th,  several  eastern  senators,  and  among  them  Mr. 
H^^bmes,  of  Maine,  again  disclaimed  all  intention  of  wronging 
the  west,  and  defended  New  England  from  all  imputation  of 
tibe  kind.  When  Mr.  Holmes  sat  down,  Mr.  Hayne,  of  Soutb 
Carolina,  the  rising  &vorite  of  his  state  and  the  champion  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  senate,  took  the  floor. 

Mr.  Hayne  was  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  senate. 
A.  spsx^  but  rather  comely  man,  he  possessed  no  small  spright- 
Uness  of  talents,  and  a  great  readiness  of  speedi.  He  had  beeb 
^  a  very  precocious  character  from  his  youth.  Having  risen 
to  respectability  as  a  speaker  before  he  had  become  a  man, 
-knmediately  upon  his  reaching  manhood  and  coming  into  pub- 
He  life,  his  oratory  had  given  him  position,  emolument,  and 
&me.  As  an  orator,  he  was  rapid,  fiery,  and  of  such  remarkar 
ble  quickness  and  &cility  of  speech,  that  he  seemed  to  run  all 
found  a  slower  adversary  before  he  had  time  to  think.  By 
the  time  an  opponent  could  get  himself  to  understand  what  had 
,  been  last  said,  and  b^an  to  see  through  the  force  of  it,  the 
eprigtMy  g&mus  would  be  oS,  quick  as  light,  on  some  other  topic, 
pouring  out  a  volley  of  words,  of  figures,  of  rhetoric  all  ablaze, 
w^di  seemed  to  stun  and  blind  whom  it  did  not  convince. 
Sodi  was  his  rapidity  of  utterance,  that,  when  most  excited,  he 
appeared  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  halo  of  brilliant  speech,  al* 
most  transfigured,  with  eye,  lip,  hands,  feet,  all  on  fn*e  with  a 
sort  of  tremulous  animation.  In  this  peculiar  way,  he  was 
ves^  eloquent.  Or  rather,  he  was  an  astonishment  He  was 
less  remarkable  for  what  he  said,  than  for  his  way  of  saying  it 
Thou^  not  very.able  in  point  of  argument,  he  was  not  desd- 
inte  of  l(^c.  Sometimes  he  would  throw  out  a  thought,  quick 
and  unexpected,  that  hit  a  listener  like  a  bullet  Withal,  be 
was  graceful,  and,  in  general,  courteous,  though  occasionally, 
vhffli  most  rapt,  he  would  utter  language  which  could  not  be 
jpegarded  as  entirely  decorous.     When  his  passions  were  dis- 
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turbed,  be  would  become  even  personal,  and  viol^it,  and  dSok^ 
mve ;  and  the  facility  and  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  whidi  he 
and  his  friends  took  for  power  of  speech,  and  in  which,  it  waH 
quite  evident,  he  had  a  secret  confidence,  pushed  him  not  in« 
frequently  beyond  his  better  judgment,  and  made  him  arrc^attl 
and  supercilious. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Hayne,  in  which  he  made  a  sensible  im- 
pression on  the  lobbies,  though  but  little  on  the  senate,  doeed 
the  discussion  for  that  day.  On  the  next  day,  January  the 
20th,  Mr.  Webster  madp^lus  fii-st  reply  to  this  prodigy  and 
champion  of  the  south.  (Until  Hayne  had  spd^en,  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  kept  his  seat,  anolBEd  given  no  signs  of  his  intending 
to  address  the  senate  on  the  resolution.  He  was,  in  &et,  a| 
that  very  time,  daily  and  assiduously  engaged  in  the  supreme 
court,  in  the  case  of  Carver's  Lessees  against  Jchn  Jacob  Astosev 
a  cause  which  demanded  his  attenticxa  and  occupied  his  tl^ouglltat*^ 
The  speedii  of  Mr.  Hayne,  however,  brought  the  new  doctnne 
of  South  Carolina  so  fiilly  out,  and  made  so  bold  and  vigoroii^ 
an  attack  on  the  New  England  States,  that  he  could  no  longer^ 
in  duty  to  himself  or  to  his  constituents,  keep  his  seat  Hb 
speech  was  a  very  calm  argument,  expressed  in  very  moderate 
language,  and  delivered  in  a  most  conciliatory  style,  directly  toucfe* 
ing  the  resolution  before  the  senate.  Afler  a  brief  introduction^ 
giving  the  reasons  for  his  speaking  on  the  questi<«i,  and  ex- 
plaining the  question  itself  he  went  on,  in  the  first  place,  to  i^ 
ply  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hayne  in  relation  to  the  policy 
of  the  government  respecting  the  sale  of  the  public  lands.  H# 
showed  conclusively  that  that  policy  had  always  been  liberal 
and  wise.  Then  he  proceeded  to  examine  Mr.  Hayne's  ob- 
jeetion  to  a  fixed  revenue,  or  any  revenue,  as  it  served  the 
purposes  of  what  the  South  Carolina  senator  stigmatiaed  aa 
consolidation  ;  but  Mr.  Webster  dearly  proved,  that  it  WM 
not  consolidation,  in  the  bad  sense  in  which  this  new  school  of 
politicians  used  the  terno,  but  in  the  patriotic  import  of  ^ 
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term  as  employed  by  Washington,  dutt  roused  the  oppositioii 
of  these  soathem  gentlemen,  lliej  opposed  oonsoHdation,  duit 
11^  a  settled  general  government,  because  ^ej  were  out  with 
that  government,  because  thej  wished  to  overthrow  it,  and  be- 
cause they  intended,  if  successful,  to  erect  tiieir  doctrine  of  state 
sovereignty,  and  state  rights,  and  state  independence,  on  the 
ruins  of  ^e  constitution.  Next  Mr.  Webstw  advanced  to 
what  Mr.  Hayne  had  said,  in  the  most  invidious  and  ofl^nsive 
mamier,  against  the  New  England  states,  because  those  states 
were  friendly  to  a  tariff;  and  he  demonstrated,  that,  whatever 
the  policy  of  protection  was,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  was  not 
ori^nally  a  New  England  measure,  but  a  measure  adopted  by 
New  England  from  the  hands  of  southern  politicians,  the  leader 
of  whom,  Mr.  Calhoun,  was  a  South  Carolina  man.  Mr.  Hayne 
had  spoken  largely  and  loudly,  also,  against  the  doctrine  of  in- 
ternal improvements ;  and  Mr.  Webster  next  proved,  by  testl- 
mony  taken  from  the  speeches  of  southern  members  of  con- 
gress, in  &ct  by  a  speech  of  Mr.  Mc  Duflie,  another  South  Cop- 
dina  congressman,  that  the  south  had  itself  once  claimed  the 
authorship,  denying  the  honor  to  every  other  section  of  the 
Union,  of  that  very  system  of  internal  improvements,  which 
Mr.  Hayne,  with  characteristac  levity,  now  abandoned  and 
abused.  In  all  these  respects,  and  at  every  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  government,  Mr.  Webster  showed,  that  New  En- 
gland  had  pursued  a  liberal  policy  toward  the  western  states, 
and  a  magnanimous  and  conservative  course  toward  the  south. 
As  a  general  example  of  the  effect  of  this  generous  course,  he 
drew  a  picture  of  Ohio  as  she  was  about  the  time  when  the 
policy  of  the  government,  by  the  votes  of  New  England,  was 
established,  and  of  Ohio  as  she  had  become,  which  has  been 
everywhere  and  ever  since  admired :  "  And  here,  ar,  at  the 
epodi  of  1794,"  said  the  senator,  "  let  us  pause  and  survey  the 
scene,  as  it  actually  existed  thirty-five  years  ago.  Let  us  look 
bfldL  and  behold  it     Over  all  that  is  now  Ohio  there  then 
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stretched  one  vast  wildenieBa)  unbroken  except  by  two  smaB 
spots  of  civilized  culture,  the  cob  at  Marietta,  and  the  other  at 
Cincinnati.  At  these  little  openings^  hardl j  each  a  pin's  point 
upon  the  map,  the  arm  of  the  £rontier-nian  had  leveled  the  fi>F> 
est  and  let  in  the  sun.  These  little  patches  of  earth,  themselves 
almost  overshadowed  by  the  boughs  of  that  wilderness,  which 
had  stood  and  perpetuated  itself,  from  century  to  century,  ever 
dnce  the  creation,  were  all  that  had  then  been  rendered  ver- 
dant by  the  hand  of  man.  In  an  extent  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  square  miles,  no  other  sur&oe  of  smiling  gre^i  at- 
tested the  presence  of  civilization.  The  hunter's  path  crossed 
mighty  rivers,  flowing  in  solitary  grandeur,  whose  sources  lay 
in  remote  and  unknown  regions  of  the  wilderness.  It  struck 
upon  the  north  on  a  vast  inland  sea,  over  whidi  the  wintry 
tempests  raged  as  on  the  ocean ;  ail  around  was  bare  creation. 
ft  was  fresh,  untouched,  unbounded,  magnificent  wilderness. 
And,  sir,  what  is  it  now  1  Is  it  imagination  only,  or  can  it 
possibly  be  &ct,  that  presents  such  a  change  as  surprises  and 
astonishes  us,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  what  Ohio  now  is  T 
Is  it  reality,  or  a  dream,  that,  in  so  short  a  period  even  as 
thirty-five  years,  there  has  sprung  up,  on  the  same  surface,  an 
independent  state  with  a  million  of  people  1  A  million  of  in- 
habitants !  an  amount  of  population  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland ;  equal  to  one  third  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  when  they  undertook  to  accomplish  their  in- 
dependence. This  new  member  of  the  republic  has  already 
left  &x  behind  her  a  majority  of  the  old  states.  She  is  now 
by  the  side  of  Vii^nia  and  Pennsylvania ;  and,  in  point  of 
numbers,  will  shortly  admit  no  equal  but  New  York  herselfl 
I^  sir,  we  may  judge  of  measures  by  their  results,  what  lessons 
do  these  facts  read  us  upon  the  policy  of  the  government  ] 
What  inferences  do  they  authorize  upon  the  general  question 
of  kindness  or  unkindness  1  What  convictions  do  they  enforce 
as  to  the  wisdom  and  ability,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  folly  and 
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ncapadity,  on  flie  otiher,  of  our  general  adoiiiiifltnlioii  of  wh^ 

em  a&irs  ?  Sir,  does  it  not  require  some  portion  of  self^re- 
^>ect  in  us  to  imagine,  that,  if  our  light  had  shone  on  the  pBA 
of  govemment,  if  our  wisdom  oould  have  been  oonsulted  in  its 
pleasures,  a  more  rapid  advance  to  str^igth  and  prosperity 
would  have  been  experienced  ?  For  my  own  part,  while  I  am 
sdtruck  with  wonder  at  the  success,  I  also  look  with  adnuiadon 
at  the  wisdom  and  ^resight,  which  originally  arranged  and  pre- 
scribed  the  system  for  the  settlement  of  the  public  domain. 
Its  operation  has  been,  without  a  moment's  interruption,  to 
push  the  settlement  of  the  western  country  to  the  ext^t  of  our 
utmost  means." 

Qear  and  conclusive  as  was  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  it  did  not 
terminate  the  discussion  of  the  resolution.  It  only  roused  up 
the  southern  members  to  put  forth  all  their  strength.  They 
had  achieved  something,  they  thought,  in  getting  Mr.  Webster 
to  his  feet  It  was  their  settled  purpose,  there  is  no  doubt,  not 
onlj  to  attack  New  England  and  render  her  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  other  sections  of  the  Union,  but  particularly  to  attadc 
%nd  demolish  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  been  ever  the  chief  reli* 
anoe  of  the  New  England  states.  No  sooner,  ther^ore,  had 
Mr.  Webster  taken  his  seat,  than  Mr.  Benton  stood  up,  ready 
to  deal  his  heaviest  blows  on  the  head  of  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts ;  and  the  remainder  of  that  day,  January  the 
20th,  was  thus  occupied.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Webster  was 
under  obligations  to  attend  in  the  supreme  court,  where  the 
case  already  mentioned  was  to  come  on  for  argument ;  and 
Mr.  Chambers,  of  Maryland,  accordingly,  with  a  becoming 
courtesy,  and  a  courtesy  always  extended  heretofore  on  similar 
emergencies,  moved  an  adjoumm^it,  or  a  postponement  of  the 
question,  for  Mr.  Webster's  accommodation.  Mr.  Hayne, 
however,  was  too  eager  to  be  courteous.  He  rose  and  object* 
ed  to  any  postponement  of  the  discussion.  '*  He  saw  the  gen* 
tieman  from  Massachusetts  in  his  seat,"  he  said,  ^  and  pre- 
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flnmed  he  could  make  an  arrangement  which  would  enable  him 
to  he  present,  here,  during  the  discusssion  to-daj.  He  was  un^ 
willing  that  this  subject  should  be  postponed  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  replying  to  some  of  the  observations  which  had 
&11^  from  that  gentleman  yesterday.  He  would  not  deny 
that  some  things  had  Mien  from  him  which  rankled  here, 
[touching  his  breast,]  from  which  he  would  desire  at  onoe  to 
rdieve  himself.  The  gentleman  had  discharged  his  fire  in  the 
presence  of  the  senate.  He  hoped  he  would  now  afi^rd  him 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  shot"  This  last  remark  was 
uttered,  it  is  said,  in  a  very  taunting  and  defiant  air ;  as  if  the 
South  Carolina  senator  felt  that  he  had  only  to  touch  the  trig- 
ger, and  his  great  antagonist  would  f&H.  The  tone  of  defiance, 
however,  was  not  likely  to  intimidate  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Web- 
ster. With  a  compassionate  smile,  he  answered  from  his  seat : 
"  Let  the  discussion  proceed ;  I  am  ready,  now,  to  receive  tha 
gentleman's  fire ! " 

But  it  was  not  then  Mr,  Hayne's  place  to  speak.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton had  the  fkx)r ;  and  he  had  delivered  only  the  exordium  of 
his  speech  on  the  day  before.  He  now  proceeded,  according 
to  his  usual  manner,  to  utter  some  sweeping  charges  against 
New  England  in  relation  to  its  bearing  in  congress  toward 
the  west,  and  sustained  his  diarges  with  great  vehemence  of 
style,  by  a  few  quotations  of  irrelevant  votes,  and  by  an  hour 
or  two's  length  of  severe  denunciation,  highly  declamatory, 
but  without  his  usual  point.  Mr.  Hayne  rose  as  Mr.  Benton 
took  his  seat ;  and,  after  ^)eaking  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webster 
longer  than  Mr.  Webster  had  himself  spoken,  he  found  him- 
self only  at  the  threshold  of  what  he  wished  to  say.  Kx- 
hausted,  and  out  of  breath,  he  reached  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment, when,  probably  for  his  accommodation,  the  subject  was 
postponed  till  the  25th,  and  made  the  special  order  for  that 
day.  The  day  arrived.  The  senate  ch'^.mber  and  the  lobbies 
were  well  filled  with  spectators.     Mr.  Hayne  proceeded  with 


ISs  speedi,  which  consisted  of  a  del^ise  of  the  doctrine  of 
Soutii  Oarolina,  which  daimed  the  right,  as  a  reserved  steto 
i^ht,  of  ncdlifying  the  kws  of  the  general  gov^nmaityWhca- 
e?er,  in  her  opinion,  those  laws  were  plainly  and  palpahly  im- 
oonstitutional.  He  endeavored  to  diow  that  the  doctrine  was 
not  a  new  one ;  that  it  had  been  originally  set  up  by  Virginia ; 
and  that,  what  was  expected  by  him,  doubtless,  to  be  a  partio> 
ular  and  triumphant  overthrow  of  Mr.  Webster,  it  had  been 
fiiainteuned  by  numerous  writers,  orators,  and  eyea  ministers 
(n  Massadiusetts.  He  i^ke,  this  day,  about  two  hours  and  a 
half;  and  Mr.  Webster  rose,  with  the  intention  of  making  an 
immediate  answer,  the.  very  moment  when  Mr.  Hayne  took 
Ms  seat.  The  day,  however,  was  nearly  gone ;  and,  as  every 
one  now  seemed  desurous  to  give  Mr.  Webster  time  to  reply 
at  length,  the  nuUifiers  themselves  now  feeling,  after  Mr. 
Hayne's  great  etibrt,  that  they  could  affind  to  be  magnani- 
mous,  and  thus  make  the  victory  and  the  defeat  more  ttgnal, 
the  s^iate  immediately  adjourned. 

The  next  day  was  the  day  of  days  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  day  never  to  be  forgotten,  as  long 
as  argument,  and  eloquence,  and  triumph,  are  words  possessed 
of  any  meaning  in  any  language  or  dialect  on  earth.  It  was 
the  day  of  the  delivery  of  the  greatest  parliamentary  speech 
ever  listened  to  on  this  continent ;  and  it  was  a  day,  which, 
i^r  any  similar  or  equal  effort,  will  scarcely  find  a  parallel, 
it  Tnay  be,  for  a  hundred  generations.  Never,  till  that  day 
came,  had  the  illustrious  orator  of  New  England,  of  Amer- 
ica, of  the  nineteenth  century,  been  folly  roused.  Never 
tiad  he  felt  called  upon,  or  been  pu^ed  to  put  forth  all  his 
powers.  Until  that  day,  and  that  occasion,  no  man,  not  even 
Jiis  best  friend  and  his  warmest  admirer,  had  known  the  fuU 
strength,  the  vast  sweep,  the  unrivaled  and  resistless  might  of 
his  massive,  majestic,  and  imperial  mind.  It  is  likely  that  ha 
oad  never  been  entirely  consdous  of  his  whole  power  himaeIC 
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From  the  ccmcinsion  of  that  day,  however,  his  fiiends,  Jm  eo^ 
mies,  the  senate,  the  country,  and  the  world,  have  been  ahfo  io 
understand,  with  a  nearer  approadi  to  truth,  how  mudb  cf 
every  human  &culty,  how  much  of  every  possible  eodowmissitf 
how  much  of  every  manner  and  measure  of  attainment,  how 
much  of  every  element  that  can  enter  into  the  moital  «lid 
moral  constitution  of  a  man,  is  comprehended  in  the  nacne, 
often  used  but  seldom  &thomed,  of  Daniel  Webster. 

It  is  remarkable,  very  remarkable,  that,  of  the  hundcejb 
who  listened  to  that  speech,  and  of  the  many  who  vete 
entirely  capable  of  appreciating  and  describing  its  delivery  asd 
effect,  so  few  should  have  taken  the  pains  to  portray  what  they 
saw,  and  felt,  and  heard.  In  fact,  while  the  world  has,  ever 
ance  its  delivery,  resounded  with  its  &me,  but  two  or  tlu^ 
persons  have  ever  given  such  account  of  it,  as  could  aid  ma|e- 
riaily  the  imagination  of  other  persons,  or  satisfy  the  curiosky 
of  mankind.  One  of  those  individuals  b  Mr.  Justice  Spragile, 
at  the  time  a  senator  from  Maine,  and  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  Foote's  resolution,  but  now  of  the  bench  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  tile 
circuit  court,  sitting  in  Boston,  met  to  commemorate  the  ev^it ; 
and  Mr.  Sprague  was  requested,  as  one  of  the  speakers  on  liie 
occasion,  particularly  to  dwell,  for  the  satis^tion  of  the  coort^ 
on  the  great  effi)rt  now  under  consideration.  In  oompliadbe 
with  this  request,  after  speaking  generally  of  the  unequaled  tal- 
ents and  attainments  of  Mr.  Webster,  he  proceeded :  ^  The 
present  occasion  does  not  permit  me  to  verify  these  geaasatal 
remarks  by  specific  and  detailed  references ;  nor  has  the  time 
arrived  when  his  later  efibrts  can  be  dispassionately  conmdered. 
But  there  is  one  speech,  made  so  long  since  as  to  be  now  mat> 
ter  of  history,  and  involving  no  topic  of  personal  exdtemeBt^ 
of  which  I  have  been  especially  requested  to  speak,  becsnise  it 
is  the  more  celebrated ;  and  of  the  then  senators  from  New 
England,  I  am,  with  one  exception,  the  only  survivor;- and i& is 


^)Woper  to  speak  of  it  here  and  now,  becaose  a  greft^  tHsI 
^Heetkm  <^  ooostitittioiial  law  was,  hj  that  speedi,  settled  m 
'oompletely  and  hrrevocablj  as  it  ootild  have  been  by  the  great- 
est minds  in  the  highest  judicial  tribunals. 

*^  Mr.  Foote's  resolution  involved  merely  the  question  of 
ymitmg  or  extending  the  survey  of  the  public  hmda  Upon 
4MMi  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Hayne  addressed  the  senate,  con- 
demning the  polioy  of  the  eastern  states,  as  illiberal  toward 
the  west  Mr.  Webster  readied,  in  vindication  of*  New  Eng- 
land and  the  policy  of  the  government  It  was  then  thatGen- 
erol  Hayne  made  the  assault  which  that  speech  repelled. 

^It  has  been  asked  if  it  be  possible  that  that  re|^y  was  made 
without  previous  preparation,  lliere  could  have  been  no  spe- 
ekl  preparation  before  the  speech  began  to  which  it  was  an 
answer.  When  General  Hayne  dosed,  Mr.  Webster  followed, 
With  the  interval,  only,  of  the  usual  adjournment  of  one  night 

.  Ifia  reply  was  made  to  repel  an  attack,  sudden,  unexpected, 
and  almost  unexampled,  an  attack  on  Mr.  Webster  personally, 
vpoia  Massachusetts  and  New  England,  and  upon  the  constito- 
tion. 

^lliere  can  be  litde  doubt  that  this  attack  was  the  re- 

'  aoh  of  premeditation,  concert  and  arrangement  His  assailant 
selected  his  own  time,  and  that,  too,  peculiarly  inconvenient  to 
Mr.  Webster,  for  at  that  moment,  the  supreme  court  were 
prooeeding  in  the  hearing  of  a  cause  of  great  importance,  in 
whidi  he  was  leading  counsel.  For  this  reason,  he  requested, 
tibrough  a  friend,  a  postponement  of  the  debate.  General 
Hayne  objected ;  and  the  request  was  refused.  The  assailant^ 
too,  selected  his  own  ground,  and  made  his  dioice  of  topics, 
without  reference  to  the  resolution  before  the  senate,  or  the  le- 
l^timate  subject  of  debate.  The  time,  the  matter,  and  the 
manner,  indicate  that  the  attack  was  made  with  a  design  .to 
crush  a  formidable  political  oppon^t  To  this  end,  personal 
bistCHy,  the  annab  of  New  England  and  of  the  federal  party 
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were  mnacked  Art  matemls.  It  wta  attempted  to  make  Mm 
respotuible,  not  only  for  what  was  his  own,  but  for  the  c^HoionB 
and  conduct  of  othera.  All  the  errors  and  ddinquendes,  real 
or  supposed,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  eastern  states,  and  of 
liie  fedend  party,  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  throughout  their 
lustoiy,  were  to  be  accumulated  on  him.  It  was  supposed, 
Aat,  as  a  representative,  he  would  be  driven  to  defend  what 
was  indefensible,  and  to  uphold  what  could  not  be  sustained 
jDd  as  a  federalist,  to  oppose  the  popular  resolutions  of  ^. 

^  General  Hayne  heralded  his  speedi  with  a  declaration  of 
war,  with  taunts  and  threats,  vaunting  anticipated  triumph,  aa 
if  to  paralyze  by  intimidation ;  saying  that  he  had  something 
rankling  in  his  breast,  and  that  he  would  carry  the  war  into 
Afirica>  until  he  had  obtained  indemnity  for  the  past  and  secu- 
rity for  the  future. 

^  Mr.  Webster  evidently  folt  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion, 
and  a  consciousness  that  he  was  more  than  equal  to  it  On  no 
other  occasion,  although  I  have  heard  him  hundreds  of  times, 
have  I  seen  him  so  thoroughly  aroused.  Yet,  when  he  com- 
menced, and  throughout  the  whole,  he  was  perfectly  sel^pos- 
aessed  and  selfcontrolled.  Nevor  was  his  bearing  more  lofty, 
his  person  more  majestic,  his  manner  more  appropriate  and 
impressive. 

^  At  first,  a  few  of  his  opponents  made  some  show  of  indif 
ierence.  But  the  power  of  the  orator  soon  swept  away  all  bI- 
fectatiion;  and  a  solemn,  deep,  absorbing  interest,  was  maoi- 
teted  by  all,  and  continued  even  through  lus  profound  discus. 
mon  of  ccxistitutional  law. 

^  When  he  dosed,  the  impresaon  upon  all  was  too  deep  for 
utterance,  and,  to  this  day,  no  one  who  was  present  has  spa- 
ken  of  that  speedi,  but  as  a  matdiless  achievement  anda  com^ 
l^ete  triun^h.  When  he  sat  down.  General  Hayne  arose,  and 
oideavored  to  restate  and  reenforee  his  argument    lliis  iD> 
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Itodntly  OBUed  fbitii  from  Mr.  Webster  that  final,  oondoifled 
Wp^Jy  which  has  the  force  of  a  moral  demonstration." 

This  statement,  however,  authentic  and  comprehensive  as  it 
is,  does  not  meet  the  demand  whidi  exists  everywhere,  and 
always  will  exist,  to  have  a  more  particular  description  of 
the  soeoe,  (The  great  artist,  Geoi^ge  P.  A.  Healey,  has  put 
the  scene  on^^vas;  hut  painting,  graphic  and  striking  in 
such  portraitures,  is  too  limited  in  its  range.)  Hie  umversal 
mind  of  the  age  wants  the  word^cture,  apicture  that  can  be 
indefinitely  multiplied,  and  universally  exhildted ;  and  such  a 
jucture  has  been  given,  with  what  precise  accuracy  persons  not 
present  will  never  be  able  entirely  to  determine,  but  whid^ 
if  accurate,  is  certainly  brilliant,  and  satis&ctory : 

""  It  was  on  Tuesday,  January  the  26th,  1830" — says  the 
writer,  Mr.  C.  W.  March,  whom  all  subsequent  lustorians 
and  biographers  will  be  compelled  to  quote* — "  a  day  to  be 
hereafter  forever  memorable  in  senatorial  annals, — ^that  ^ 
senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  Footers  resolution.  Thera 
never  was  before,  in  the  city,  an  occasion  of  so  mudi  excite* 
ment  To  witness  this  great  intellectual  contest,  multitudes  of 
(^xangers  had  for  two  or  three  days  previous  been  rushing  into  the 
dty,  and  the  hotels  overflowed.  As  early  as  nine  o'dodc  of 
this  morning,  crowds  poured  into  the  capitol,  in  hot  haste ;  at 
twelve  o'clock,  the  hour  of  meeting,  the  senate-chamber, — ^its  gal- 
leries, floor,  and  even  lobbies, — ^was  filled  to  its  utmost  capft> 
city.  The  very  stairways  were  dark  with  men,  who  hung  on 
to  one  another,  like  bees  in  a  swarm. 

^  The  house  of  representatives  was  early  deserted.  An  ad- 
journment would  have  hardly  made  it  emptier.  The  speakei^ 
it  is  true,  reUuned  his  chair,  but  no  business  of  moment  was,  or 

*  Mr.  Everett's  abridgment  of  Mr.  March's  pages  is  adopted.  Those  who  wish  to 
read  tiie  aeooant  entire,  ean  do  so  In  Mr.  Mareh^i  work— ^^Bemlniseences  of  Con 
Srcaa"^— whleh  will  well  repay  a  pemaal 
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oould  be,  attended  to.  Members  all  rushed  in  to  beiff  Mr. 
Webster,  and  no  call  of  the  house  or  other  parliamentaiy  pfO*~ 
ceedings  oould  compel  them  back.  The  floor  of  the  s^mte  wasr 
80  densely  crowded,  that  persons  once  in  could  not  get  out,  nor 
diange  their  position ;  in  the  rear  of  the  vice-presidential  chair^ 
the  crowd  was  particularly  intense.  Dixon  H.  Lewis^  then  a 
repres^itatiye  from  Alabama,  became  wedged  in  here.  FrooiL 
his  enormous  size,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  move  without  dis- 
placing a  vast  portion  of  the  multitude.  Unfortunately,  too,  fat 
him,  he  was  jammed  in  directly  behind  the  chair  of  the  viee» 
president,  where  he  could  not  see,  and  hardly  hear,  the  speaker^, 
By  slow  and  laborious  effort — ^pausing  occasionally  to  breathe 
—he  gained  one  of  the  windows,  which,  constructed  of  painted 
glass,  fknk  the  chair  of  the  vice-president  on  either  side.  HeiB 
he  paused,  unable  to  make  more  headway.  But  determined 
to  see  Mr.  Webster  as  he  spoke,  with  his  kniJfe  he  made  a  large 
hole  in  one  of  the  panes  of  the  glass ;  which  is  still  visible  as 
he  made  it  Many  were  so  placed,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see 
the  speaker  at  all. 

**  The  courtesy  of  senators  accorded  to  the  &irer  sex  room 
on  the  floor — ^the  most  gallant  of  them  then:  own  seats.  The 
gay  bonnets  atid  brilliant  dresses  threw  a  varied  and  picturesque 
beauty  over  the  scene,  softening  and  embellishing  it. 

"Seldom,  if  ever,  has  speaker  in  this  or  any  other  country 
had  more  powerful  incentives  to  exertion ;  a  subject,  the  de^ 
tenhmation  of  which  involved  the  most  important  interests,  and 
even  duration,  of  the  republic;  competitors,  imequaled  in  r^ 
ntation,  ability,  or  position ;  a  name  to  make  still  more  glori* 
ous,  or  lose  forever;  and  an  audience,  comprising  not  only 
persons  of  this  country  most  eminent  in  intellectual  greatness^ 
but  representatives  of  other  nations,  where  the  art  of  eloquence 
had  flourished  for  ages.  All  the  soldier  seeks  in  opportunitp^ 
was  here. 

"  Mr.  Webster  perceived,  and  felt  equal  to,  the  destinies  of 
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the  iBoment  The  very  greatness  <^  the  ha2ard  ezhflerated 
bim.  His  ^irits  rose  with  the  occasion.  He  awaited  the  time 
of  onset  with  a  stem  and  impatient  joy.  He  felt  like  the  war- 
hanQ  of  the  Scriptures, — ^who  'pawetJi  in  the  valley,  and  re« 
joiceth  in  his  strength :  who  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men; 
vho  sayeth  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha !  and  who  smelleth 
tfa  battle  a&r  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting,' 

^  A  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  springing  from  no  vcun 
eattimate  c^  his  power,  but  the  legitimate  of&pring  of  previous 
severe  mental  discipline,  sustained  and  excited  him.  He  had 
gnaged  his  opponents,  his  subject,  and  himself. 

"  He  was,  too,  at  this  period,  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood. 
He  had  reached  middle  age — ^an  era  in  the  life  of  man,  when 
the  Acuities,  physical  or  intellectual,  may  be  supposed  to  attain 
^ir  ftillest  organization,  and  most  perfect  development 
Whatever  there  was  in  him  of  intellectual  enei^  and  vitality,  the 
eeoasicm,  his  full  life  and  high  ambition,  might  well  bring  forth. 
'  ^^  He  never  rose  on  an  ordinary  occasion  to  address  an  ordi- 
nary audience  more  self-possessed.  There  was  no  tremulous^ 
nees  in  his  voice  or  manner ;  nothing  hurried,  nothing  simula- 
ted. The  calmness  of  superior  strength  wias  visible  every- 
where; in  countenance,  voice  and  bearing.  A  deep-seated 
oonviction  of  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  emergency,  and 
of  his  ability  to  control  it,  seemed  to  possess  him  wholly.  If 
an  observer,  more  than  ordinarily  keen-sighted,  detected  at 
times  something  like  exultation  in  his  eye,  he  presumed  it 
wpnng  from  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  the  anticipation 
of  victory. 

^Tfae  anxiety  to  hear  the  speech  was  so  intense,  irrepressi- 
ble, and  universal,  that  no  sooner  had  the  vice-president  aa- 
flomed  the  chair,  than  a  motion  was  made  and  unanimously 
carried,  to  postpone  the  ordinary  preliminaries  of  senatorial  ac- 
tion, and  to  take  up  immediately  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
htion. 
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*^  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  addressed  the  senate.  Hi»  eaoi^ 
dium  is  known  by  heart,  everywhere :  '  Mr.  President,  whfia. 
the  mariner  has  been  tossed,  for  uoany  days,  in  thick  weatbei^ 
and  on  an  unknown  sea,  he  naturally  avails  himself  of  the  &:s( 
pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the  sun,  to  take  his- 
latitude,  and  ascertain  how  &r  the  elements  have  drivm  ium 
from  his  true  course.  Let  us  imitate  this  prudence ;  and  be* 
£)re  we  float  further,  on  the  waves  of  this  debate,  refer  to  ih^^ 
point  from  which  we  departed,  that  we  may,  at  least,  be  aU» 
to  form  some  conjecture  where  we  now  are.  I  ask  for  tJi0 
reading  of  the  resolution.' 

^  There  wanted  no  more  to  endiain  the  attention.  There  was 
a  spontaneous,  though  silent,  expression  of  eager  approbatioQ, 
as  the  orator  concluded  these  opening  remarks.  And  whtkl 
the  derk  read  the  I'esolution,  mauy  attempted  the  impossibilitir 
of  getting  nearer  the  speaker.  Every  head  was  inclined  closer 
towards  him,  every  ear  turned  in  the  direction  of  his  vcnoe — aad 
that  deep,  sudden,  mysterious  silence  followed,  which  always  at- 
tends frillness  of  emotion.  From  the  sea  of  upturned  &ce3  be* 
fi>re  him,  the  orator  beheld  his  thoughts  reflected  as  from  a 
mirror.  The  varying  countenance,  the  suffused  eye,  the  earn* 
est  smile,  and  ever^ttentive  look,  assured  him  of  his  audience's 
entire  sympathy.  If  among  his  hearers  there  were  those  who 
afilected  at  first  an  indifference  to  his  glowing  thoughts  and  fer- 
Tent  periods,  the  difficult  mask  was  soon  laid  aside,  and  pro- 
found, undisguised,  devoted  attention  followed.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  speech,  one  of  his  principal  opponents  seemed  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  careM  perusal  of  a  newspaper  he  held  before 
his  &oe ;  but  this,  on  nearer  approach,  proved  to  be  upside 
down.  In  truth,  all,  sooner  or  later,  voluntarily,  or  in  spite  of 
themselves,  were  whoUy  carried  away  by  the  eloquence  of  tho 
orator, 

^  Those  who  bad  doubted  Mr.  Webster's  ability  to  cope 
^th  and  overcome  his  opponents,  were  fully  satisfied  of  their 
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eA>cnr  before  he  bad  iNx>oeeded  fiur  in  his  ipeedt  Their  feeift 
soon  took  another  directicxu  When  they  heard  bia  aenteneea 
of  powerful  thought,  towering  in  aocumulatiye  grandeur,  ooe 
aiboYe  the  other,  as  if  the  orator  strove,  Titan-like,  to  reach  the 
yfKj  heavens  themselves,  they  were  giddy  with  an  apprehen* 
mon  that  he  would  break  down  in  his  fli^t  Thej  dared  nol 
beHeve  that  genius,  learning,  any  intellectual  endowment  how. 
ever  unoommon,  that  was  simply  mortal,  oould  sustain  itself 
long  in  a  career  seemingly  so  perilous.  They  feared  an  loarian 
ML 

"'  What  New  England  heart  was  there  but  throbbed  with 
vehem^it,  tumultuous^  irrepressible  emotion,  as  he  dwelt  upon 
New  England  sufiferings,  New  England  struggles,  and  New 
Ekigland  triumphs  during  the  war  of  the  revolution  1  Thers 
was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  senate ;  iJl  hearts  were  over- 
come; grave  judges  and  men  grown  old  in  dignified  li&i 
turned  aside  their  heads,  to  conceal  the  evidences  of  their 
emotion. 

^  In  one  comer  of  the  gallery  was  clustered  a  group  of  Mas- 
saehnsetts  men.  They  had  hung  fix>m  the  first  moment  upon  the 
words  of  the  speaker,  with  feelings  varioudy  but  always  warmly 
excited,  deepening  in  intensity  as  he  proceeded.  At  first,  while 
the  orator  was  going  through  his  exordium,  they  held  their 
breath  and  hid  their  fiices,  mindful  of  the  savage  attack  upon 
him  and  New  England,  and  the  fearfiil  odds  against  him,  her 
diampion ;  as  he  went  deeper  into  his  speech,  they  felt  easier; 
when  he  turned  Hayne's  flank  on  Banquo's  ghost,  they  breathed 
freer  and  deeper.  But  now,  as  he  alluded  to  Massachusetts, 
their  feelings  were  strained  to  their  highest  tension ;  and  when 
the  orator,  concluding  his  encomium  upon  the  land  of  their 
birth,  turned,  intentionally,  or  otherwise,  his  burning  eye  fiill 
upon  them — they  shed  tears  like  girls  ! 

^  No  one  who  was  not  present  can  understand  the  excite* 
ment  of  the  scene.  No  one  who  was,  can  give  an  adequate 
VOL.  I.  L*  IS 
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descriptioD  of  it  No  word-painting  can  convey  the  deep,  & 
tense  endiusiasm,  the  reverential  attention,  of  that  vast  assem- 
bly— nor  linmer  transfer  to  canvas  their  earnest,  eager,  aw^ 
struck  countenances.  Though  language  were  as  subtile  and 
flexible  as  thoiight,  it  still  would  be  impossible  to  represent  th6 
jfull  idea  of  the  scene.  There  is  something  intangible  in  aft 
emotion,  which  cannot  be  transferred.  The  nicer  sKades  of 
feeling  elude  pursuit  Every  description,  therefore,  of  the  av 
CBsion,  seems  to  the  narrator  himself  most  tame,  sphitlesi^ 
unjust 

^  Much  of  the  instantaneous  effect  of  the  speech  arose,  6( 
course,  from  the  orator's  delivery — ^the  tones  of  his  voice,  )m 
countenance,  and  manner.  These  die  mostly  with  the  occaslaa 
l^t  calls  them  forth — ^the  impression  is  lost  in  the  attempt  at 
transmission  from  one  mind  to  another.  They  can  only  be  de- 
scribed in  general  terms.  *  Of  the  effectiveness  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's manner,  in  many  parts,'  says  Mr.  Everett,  'it  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any  one  not  present  the  fiuntestidea. 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  hear  some  of  the  ablest  speeches  <^ 
the  greatest  living  oraors  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  but  I 
must  confess,  I  never  heard  anything  which  so  completely  re- 
alized my  conception  of  what  Demosthenes  was,  when  he  de- 
livered the  Oration  for  the  Grown.' 

"  The  variety  of  incident  during  the  speech,  and  the  rapid 
fluctuation  of  passions,  kept  the  audience  in  continual  expecta- 
tion and  ceaseless  agitation.  There  was  no  chord  of  ^e  heavt 
the  orator  did  not  strike,  as  with  a  master-hand.  The  speedl 
was  a  complete  drama  of  comic  and  pathetic  scenes ;  one  vflk 
ried  excitement ;  laughter  and  tears  gaining  alternate  victory. 

"A  great  portion  of  the  speech  is  strictly  argumentative ;  an 
exposition  of  constitutional  law.  But  grave  as  sudi  portion 
necessarily  is,  severely  logical,  abounding  in  no  &ncj  or  ejH- 
sode,  it  engrossed  throughout  the  undivided  attention  of  every 
intelljgent  hearer.     Abstractions^  under  the  glowing  geniua  of 
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.  Ai5  <»wtor,  acquired  a  beauty,  a  vitality,  a  power  to  thrill  tiie 
Idood  and  enkindle  the  afTections,  awakening  into  earnest  actir* 
jty  many  a  dormant  &culty.  His  ponderous  syllables  had  an 
energy,  a  vehemence  of  meaning  in  them  that  ftscinated,  while 
they  startled.  His  thoughts  in  then:  statuesque  beauty  merely 
would  have  gained  aU  critical  judgment ;  but  he  realized  the 
antique  &ble,  and  warmed  the  marble  into  life.  There  was  a 
sense  of  power  in  his  language— of  power  withheld  and  sug- 
gestive of  still  greater  power — ^that  subdued,  as  by  a  spell  of 
mystery,  the  hearts  of  all.  For  power,  whether  intellectual  or 
phyacal,  produces  in  its  earnest  development  H-feeling  dosdy 
iillied  to  awe.  It  was  never  more  felt  than  on  this  occasi(XL 
ftliad  entire  mastery.  The  sex,  which  is  said  to  love  it  best 
and  abuse  it  most,  seemed  as  much  or  more  carried  away  than 
the  sterner  one.  Many  who  had  entered  the  hall  with  light, 
gay  thoughts,  anticipatmg  at  most  a  pleasurable  excitement, 
aoon  became  deeply  interested  in  the  speaker  and  lus  subject — 
funendered  him  their  entire  heart ;  and,  when  the  speech  was 
oveo:,  and  they  left  the  hall,  it  was  with  sadder  perhaps,  but^ 
Bui^ly,  with  fiur  more  elevated  and  ennobling  emotions. 

"  The  exulting  rush  of  feeling  with  which  he  went  through 
^  peroration,  threw  a  glow  over  his  countenance,  like  inspira 
tion.  Eye,  brow,  each  feature,  every  line  of  the  fece,  seemed 
touched,  as  with  a  celestial  fire.  All  gazed  as  at  something 
more  than  human.  So  Moses  might  have  appeared  to  the 
«w&4stmck  Israelites,  as  he  emerged  from  the  dark  clouds  and 
ttick  smoke  of  Sinai,  his  &ce  all  radiant  with  the  breath  of 
divinity! 

"The  swell  and  roU  of  his  voice  struck  upon  the  ears  of  the 
spell-bound  audience,  in  deep  and  melodious  cadence,  as  waves 
upon  the  shore  of  the  *fer-resounding '  sea.  The  Miltonio  gran 
deur  of  his  words  was  the  fit  expression  of  his  thought,  and 
raised  his  hearers  up  to  his  theme.  His  voice,  exerted  to  its 
titmost  power,  nenetrated  every  recess  or  comer  of  the  senate— 
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jMDcitnted  eyen  the  ante4K)om8  and  stair^ 
n  deepest  tones  of  pathos  these  words  of  solemn  signifkance ; 
*  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time^ 
the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and 
dishonored  fragments  of  a  onoe  glorious  Unicm ;  on  states  dift- 
sev^^  discordant)  belligerent !  on  a  land  rent  with  dvil  feud^ 
or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood !  Let  their  last 
feeble  and  lii^riug  glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  enai^ 
of  the  I^public,  now  known  aad  honored  throughout  tbe  eoor^ 
fltill  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  thw 
onginal  luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  nor  polluted,  not  a  sm^ 
star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  interrog- 
atory as  "  What  is  all  this  worth  1"  Nor  those  other  words 
of  delusion  and  foUy,  Liberty  first  and  Union  afterwards ;  but 
everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  bla- 
zing on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  fk)at  over  the  sea  and  over 
the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that 
other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  American  heart,  Liberty  and 

UmON,  NOW  AND  FORBVSa,  ONE  AND  INSEPARABLE.' 

^  The  speech  was  over,  but  the  tones  of  the  orator  still  lin- 
gered upon  the  ear,  and  the  audience,  unconscious  of  the  dose, 
retained  their  positions.  The  agitated  countenance,  the  heaving 
breast,  the  sufiused  eye,  attested  the  continued  influence  of  the 
vpell  upon  them.  Hands  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment had  sought  each  other,  still  remained  closed  in  an  uncon- 
acious  grasp.  Eye  still  turned  to  eye,  to  receive  and  repay 
mutual  sympathy ;  and  everywhere  around  seemed  £>]^tM- 
neas  of  all  but  the  orator's  presence  and  words," 

The  speech,  indeed,  was  over ;  but  the  fame  of  it  will  re- 
main in  the  world,  probably,  as  long  as  the  English  language. 
It  will  be  read  and  admired  by  scores  and  hundreds  of  coining 
generations.  It  is  now  universally  regarded,  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  as  the  master-piece  of  modem  eloquence. 
Neither  Pitl^  nor  Fox,  nor  Burke,  ever  surpassed  it.     It  wiU 
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yaibMj  not  be  surpacBsed,  if  it  is  ever  eqiMled,  on  this  oooti- 
iMNl  Ages  must  pass^  if  the  fixture  is  to  be  judged  b j  whal 
bas  beeii,  before  the  man,  the  oocasion,  and  the  jHroTOoaticni 
yfSl  again  come  together,  and  make  such  an  effort  again  poM 
Ue.  It  only  remains  for  us,  Americans,  to  remember  that  we 
owe  the  distinction  of  having  produced  the  proudest  and  migb^ 
io^  parliamentary  effort  since  the  days  of  the  dassic  orators,  to 
a  man,  an  orator,  a  statesman,  an  American  citizen,  who, 
hoam  in  obscurity  and  raised  to  this  exalted  point  of  power  en- 
tir€^y  under  the  influence  of  those  republican  institutions  which 
ba  so  gloriously  defended,  accomplished  enough  to  make  his 
owntry  illustrious,  and  his  own  name  immortaL 

The  immediate  popularity  of  the  speedi  is  without  a 
parallel  in  this  country.  It  called  forth  the  loudest  enoomi^ 
urns  firom  all  the  presses,  whig  and  democratic,  of  the  nation,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  those  of  South  Carolina.  It  yirtually 
dosed  the  debate,  though  Mr.  Foote's  resolution  continued  be- 
jfore  the  senate  till  the  21st  of  May,  when  it  was  indefinitely 
postponed ;  but  the  controversy,  and  the  doctrine  oa  whidi  it 
had  been  based  in  congress,  was  not  giv^i  up  by  those  mem- 
bers who  had  started  it.  It  continued  to  occupy  them  for 
the  next  three  years,  during  which  period  it  was  also  Mr. 
Webster's  chief  care  to  watch  and  overturn  thdr  movem^ita. 

In  the  first  days  of  December,  1832,  South  Carolina  passed  her 
celebrated  ordinance  of  nullification,  whidi  forbade  the  collection 
of  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  accruing  under  the  tariff  of 
1828  ^  and  on  the  1 1th  of  the  same  month,  President  Jackson,  who 
had  secretly  gloried  in  Mr.  Webster's  victory  over  the  vioe-preti- 
dent,  and  that  g^tleman's  Action  of  the  democratio  party,  sent 
ftrth  his  fiunous  prodamaticn.  The  counter  prodamation  of  Mr. 
Hayne,  now  governor  of  his  state,  immediately  succeeded,  wherep 
upon,  as  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  resigned  the 
vioe-presidency  and  taken  a  seat  in  the  senate.  President  Jackson 
laid  dM  wbo^  matter  belbre  ooQgiess  in  a  spedal  BMSsage,  dated 
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Janiurjr  lOtfa,  1888 ;  and,  in  five  days  afterwards,  the  Foror 
Ml,  or  a  biil  ^to  make  further  provision  for  the  collection  of' 
the  revenue,"  was  introduced  into  the  senate  by  Mr.  Wilkins^ 
of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  22d,  Mr.  Calhoun  read  to  the  senate^ 
a  series  of  resolutions  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  and  afterwards 
sustained  them  by  a  speech,  which,  continuing  through  two  days 
(the  15th  and  16th  of  February)  is  generally  r^arded  as  the 
ablest  of  his  published  eflforts.  To  this  speech,  Mr.  Webster 
made  an  immediate  reply,  which  occupied  more  than  five  hours 
in  its  delivery,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the  best  judges  as  supe- 
rior, in  pure  ailment,  to  his  more  celebrated  speech  on 
Foote's  resolution,  but  not  so  graphic,  powerfiil  or  popular  in 
style.  In  his  answer  to  Mr.  Hayne,  he  had  a  popular  orator 
to  meet ;  and  he  had  met  him,  and  overwhelmed  him,  on  his 
own  ground,  and  in  his  own  method.  In  his  answer  to  Mr. 
Galhoun,  he  had  to  encounter  a  subtle  logician,  an  acute  and 
metaphysical  dialectician ;  and  him  he  met,  and  him  he  mas- 
tered and  routed  from  his  strong-holds,  by  a  logic  more  deep, 
by  dialectics  equally  acute,  and  by  a  general  strain  of  argu- 
ment whidi  his  antagonist  never  answered,  nor  tried  to  answer. 
So  &r  as  ailment  could  go,  in  &ct,  the  controversy  here  dosed. 
The  presses  of  the  country,  of  both  parties,  again  teemed  with 
their  admiration  of  his  patriotism  and  abilities.  With  the 
highest  honors  of  his  own  party  now  upon  him,  he  received 
daily  and  hourly  the  eulogiums  of  the  democratic  party.  The 
past  and  the  present  seemed  to  conspire  to  give  him  their  ben- 
edictions ;  Ex-President  Madison,  the  champion  of  the  older 
democracy  of  the  country,  and  as  the  representative  of  that 
democracy,  s^t  him  an  autograph  letter,  thanking  him  in  the 
warmest  terms  for  his  services  in  overthrowing  the  South  Car- 
olina &ction ;  and,  stranger  still,  on  the  day  when  he  made  his 
cloffing  speech  against  that  faction,  the  existing  president  of  the 
United  States,  who  embodied  the  prindples,  and  sentimaits» 
and  will  of  the  ruling  democracy  of  that  period,  sent  him  to 
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the  senate-dttmber,  » if  to  complete  die  fenn  and  realStj  of 
the  ovation,  in  hu  own  carriage.  At  that  moment^  In  fiu4^ 
there  was  no  indiyidnal  in  the  coontry,  nor  a  man  on  tfaia 
continent,  who  earned  in  himself  the  respect,  the  influ^ice,  the 
power  then  possessed  and  ezerdsed  by  Daniel  Webster. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SECOND  TERM  AS  SENATOR  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

While  following  oat  the  publio  career  of  a  great  man,  ^ 
world  is  very  apt  to  forget  him  almost  altogether  as  a  pri- 
vate individual.  His  household,  his  home,  which  to  him,  with 
all  his  labors  and  honors,  constitutes  the  charmed  center  of 
his  thoughts,  and  for  the  sake  of  whioh,  as  he  sees  things^ 
are  all  his  exertions,  and  all  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  are 
scarcely  recollected.  What  others  look  upon  with  sudi  admi- 
ladon  as  to  blind  them  to  all  else  in  the  gr^t  man's  history, 
he  regards  as  very  trivial,  as  mere  out-door  talk,  as  a  shadow 
of  something  &r  more  real  and  infinitely  more  dear  to  him, 
when,  his  public  character  laid  entirely  aside  as  not  to  be  now 
cared  for,  he  sits  at  his  own  fireside,  where  the  joys  of  the  &m- 
Uy  are  now  his  only  joys,  where  its  cares  are  his  solicitudes^ 
and  where  he  basks  in  the  sofb  sunlight,  shaded  though  it  ooca> 
sionally  be,  of  domestic  love,  peace  and  quietude.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  looking  into  the  life  of  so  great  a  man  as  Welv 
ster ;  and  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  turn  our  eyes  back- 
ward, for  a  short  time,  at  least,  as  at  this  moment,  to  bring 
up  events,  serene  or  sorrowfol,  pertaining  to  the  domestio 
drde. 

It  Will  be  rembered,  that,,  in  the  year  1808,  and  in  thetweiK 
ty-sLxth  of  his  life,  Mr.  Webster  married  Grace  Fletcher, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Hopkinton,  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Tacitus,  that 
"  the  praise  of  a  valuable  wife  should  always  rise  in  proportioQ 
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feotbe  wtigbt  of  oeDsurethat  &lls  <m  such  as  diflhc»or  the  Dup> 
tial  unioD,"  the  Tirtues  of  Grace  Fletcher  deserve  a  nuxniment 
more  durable  than  brass  or  marble.  In  additioo  to  her  personal 
beauty,  and  to  the  refinement  of  her  well-deyeloped  and  well- 
stored  mind,  she  was  renowned  for  the  amiableness  of  her  dis- 
positicHi,  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  and  the  overflowing  be- 
nevoknee  of  her  heart,  from  childhood  to  womanhood,  at  home 
and  everywhere,  fix>m  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  eadst^ 
eiioe.  One  ruling  sentiment,  if  it  were  not  a  passion,  was  the 
dianicteristio  <^  her  being  after  marriage.  That  was  her  de- 
votion to  her  husband.  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  in  which 
it  bears  a  consistent  and  proper  meaning,  Mr.  Webster  was 
her  idol.  She  loved  him  with  the  deepest  possible  affection* 
She  loved  him  as  the  husband  of  her  youth,  whom  she  received 
to  her  heart,  when  he  himself  had  nothing  better  than  his  own 
great  and  good  heart  to  give ;  and  from  the  day  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, particularly  from  the  day  of  their  marriage,  his 
hcq^piness  was  hei*  daily  study,  his  success  was  her  constant 
theme,  his  renown,  as  he  b^an  to  have  a  renown,  and  to  grow 
in  it,  was  watched,  and  cherished,  and  enjoyed  next  to  the  favor 
of  God  and  the  smile  of  heaven.  They  lived  a  most  peaceful, 
pure  and  happy  life.  Their  afl^tion  was  mutual.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, whose  sensibilities  were  uncommonly  strong,  and  whose 
tenderness  was  equally  sensitive  and  delicate,  as  has  been  seen 
in  his  feelings  towards  his  mother,  his  &ther  and  his  brother, 
gave  to  her  his  whole  being,  and  joyed  in  her  as  the  better 
essence  aad  expression  of  his  own  higher  Hfe.  She  was  not 
destined,  however,  to  go  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  great  ca- 
reer. She  did  not  live,  indeed,  to  see  him  at  the  acme  of  his 
greatness.  That  favor,  which  would  have  been  to  her  as  a  sec- 
ond life,  was  not  given  to  her.  In  the  year  1827,  while  ac- 
companying her  husband  to  Washington,  she  was  taken  sud 
denly  ill  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  cut  down  in  the 
bloom  and  beauty  of  her  ripe  womanhood.     She  had  lived  with 
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ber  iliustrioos  partner  fi>r  nearly  twenty  years ;  she  had  aee^ 
die  ooming  shadow  of  his  great  &me ;  she  had  read  son^e  of 
his  greatest  effi>rts,  his  oration  at  Plymouth,  at  Bunker  Hill, 
and  in  Fanudl  Hall  over  the  memories  of  Jefferson  and  Adr 
ams ;  eAie  had  gone  with  him  till  he  had  become,  by  universal 
oonsent,  the  first  of  her  country's  lawyers  and  orators;  but  sb$ 
did  not  see  him,  by  an  acknowledgment  so  ^tirely  unanimous^ 
tlie  first  of  living  statesmen.  That  highest  and  last  sads&ctkm 
flihe  never  had ;  and  her  husband  never  had  his  last  and  highest 
satis&ction  of  seeing  her  enjoy  the  fiill  maturity  of  his  r^uta- 
tion ;  nor  did  the  world  stop  then,  as  it  has  never  sto{^>ed  sinoe^ 
to  measure  the  mutual  loss  in  this  respect,  or  the  &r  greater 
and  deeper  loss,  of  another  character,  sufifered  by  the  sorrowing 
survivor.  His  sufiferings  are  described  as  being  almost  witbh 
out  a  parallel.  When  he  laid  her  in  her  low  mansion,  it  is 
sfud  that  he  clung  to  the  spot,  and  would  not,  for  a  Icmg  tiime, 
be  taken  firom  it  While  the  tears  ran  down  his  &ce  in  streamy 
he  was  speechless,  the  only  syllables  he  was  heard  to  utter  ber 
ing  a  word  or  two  of  pathetic  eulogy  on  the  character  of  itim 
loved  and  lost : 


-  My  trae  and  honorable  idft^ 


As  dea^  to  me  as  are  the  mddy  drops 
That  yisit  mj  Bad  heart!" 

Never  was  a  truer  or  more  heartrfelt  eulogy  spoken  by  the 
lips  of  spontaneous  and  unflattering  grief.  He  felt  every  word 
of  what  he  said ;  and  every  syllable,  with  all  that  each  could 
be  made  to  mean,  was  seen  to  have  a  growing  meaning  in  it^ 
as  the  mourner  passed  away  from  the  grave,  and  mixed  again 
in  the  world's  great  strife. 

From  that  day,  alas !  the  faithful  historian  is  compelled  f» 
say,  he  was  never  entirely  the  same  man  he  had  been  befoiei 
The  bright  star  of  his  life  had  set  The  soul  that  had  attraetedi 
guided,  governed  him,  as  a  secret  and  unseen  influence  will  ofteH 
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gfv8  AreotioQ  to  bodies  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  governed 
guided,  attracted  bim  no  more.  Though,  to  the  last  hour  of  hit 
eaastence,  he  continued  to  look  back  to  her,  as  the  eynoeare  ot 
bH  that  was  brightest  in  his  recollection  and  experience,  whom 
he  ever  mentioned,  wi(^  a  voice  tremulous  with  affection,  m 
Hie  ^modier  of  his  duldren,"  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the  world 
dev^  appeared  wholly  inviting  to  him  from  the  hour  of  thehr 
separation ;  and  perhaps  it  is  equally  certain,  though  the  ftot 
Is  almost  too  moumM  to  be  made  historical,  that  everything  in 
1kte  great  Me  of  this  remarkably  great  man,  sudi  as  there  is  some- 
fl^ig  of  4n  every  mortal^s  life,  whidi  would  not  stand  the  scro- 
^y  of  a  death-bed,  or  pass  the  ordeal  of  heaven  were  God  un- 
feeling and  unforgiving,  may  be  referred  to  this  bereavemait^ 
and  to  the  stru^les  of  a  broken  heart  to  dispel  or  drown  the 
toemory  of  its  grief. 

Remaming  single  for  about  three  years,  Mr.  Webster  was 
j^iffined,  in  1630,  to  Miss  Garoline  Le  Roy,  daughter  of  Her- 
tnan  Le  Roy,  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  a  lady  of  great  personal 
ailtractions,  of  a  superior  mind  and  culture,  who,  in  every  way, 
was  worthy  of  the  greatest  of  Americans,  and  who  now  sur* 
vives  him.  She  lived  to  appredate,  to  comfort,  and  to  bless 
him. 

Returning  to  the  public  life  of  the  great  statesman,  it  will  be 
at  once  plain,  that  the  &vor  bestowed  upon  him  by  President 
Jackson,  unless  Mr.  Webster  should  choose  to  change  his  whole 
character  and  nature,  could  not  be  of  long  continuance.  The 
ruling  trait  of  the  president  was  his  resolution.  His  power  <^ 
inSt  was  exceedingly  great ;  but  it  was  not  greater,  though  less 
^BsdpHned,  than  that  of  Mr.  Webster.  The  presid^t^s  will 
was  always  the  work  of  impulse  under  the  guidance  of  some- 
Aing  like  intuition.  Tiie  will  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  all  its  move- 
ments, was  directed  by  deep  study,  extensive  research,  and  tlie 
most  carefhl  deliberation.  When  his  mind  was  once  made  up, 
however,  there  was  no  power  on  earth  strong  enou^  to  beoi 


H^  Hi»  prindi^  too,  had  been  fixed  for  yean ;  and,  tboi^ 
tie  now  cbaaoed  to  take  a  part,  which  hb  patriotism  compdkd 
hizu  to  take,  but  whioh  happened  to  be  thB<  part  taken  also  b^ 
the  pEesident  under  a  patriotism  equally  sincere,  he  had  by  ao 
means  given  up  the  doctrines  of  his  whole  life,  and  adopted  ih» 
political  system  of  the  administration.  Nor  was  it  possible,  bfi 
any  flattering  attentions,  or  by  any  promises  from  any  quaitn^ 
to  cause  him  to  swerve  at  all  from  the  line  of  duty  whldx  ha 
bad  marked  out  for  himself  as  a  statesman.  Not  only  w^ni 
his  political  opponents,  with  either  threats  or  blandidbBQeDfei^ 
always  and  entirdy  unable  to  move  him  from  his  pnrpoaesf 
but  even  his  friends,  his  own  party,  so  far  as  he  ever  had  a  party^ 
were  ever  too  weak  in  their  influence  over  him  to  wield  his 
mighty  will,  or  cause  him  to  &lter  for  a  moment  in  bis  JaoN 
dependence. 

This  trait  of  his  character  was  particularly  manifesi  soon  after 
the  remarkable  political  events  which  have  been  last  reoosiedi 
President  Jackson  had  shown  himself  very  iHendly  to  Ms. 
Webster ;  but  when,  in  oonsequ^ice  of  the  discord  of  the  ad» 
ministraticMi  party,  and  the  dissensions  oi  the  existing  cabinirti 
Mr.  Van  Buren  resigned  the  diair  of  secretary  of  state,  aad 
was  nominated  to  the  senate  as  minister  to  England,  Mr.  Web* 
ster  had  been  foremost  in  that  majority  which  rejected  the  noov. 
ination ;  and  in  the  same  year,  1832,  he  had  advocated  thft 
passage  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Dallas,  for  the  establislk 
ment  of  a  United  States  Bank. 

The  views  which  governed  him  in  respect  to  these  two  gmt 
measures  are  expressed  with  all  plainness  and  clearness  by  faim? 
•el£  Speaking  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  deSeaair 
log  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  acting  on  party  grounds,  he 
comprehends  the  whole  subject  in  a  very  small  compass :  ^I  am 
now  fully  aware,  sir,"  says  he,  ''that  it  is  a  very  serioua  mattes 
to  vote  against  the  confirmation  of  a  minister  to  a  foreign  oouit, 
who  has  already  gone  abroad,  and  has  been  received  and  ao* 
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cHriilBil  bf  tlie  government  to  ivhioh  be  is  aent.  I  m  swm 
Ihattlie  ngecticm  ofthis  nomimlaoii,  and  the  acccemy  recall  of 
l)ie  ndnieter,  inH  be  regaided  hj  fbieign  states,  at  the  fin* 
Uoflii,  as  BM>t  in  the  highest  degree  fikvomUe  to  the  diaracter 
ef  oiBT  govemmeDt  I  know,  moreoTor,  to  what  injurious  r^ 
flsotiais  oiDe  may  subject  faimseli^  eq^eeially  in  times  of  party 
wsitffimrnt,  by  ginng  a  negative  vote  on  such  a  nominatioD. 
BttV  altar  all,  I  am  placed  here  to  discharge  a  duty.  I  am  nol 
to  f^  through  a  formality.  I  am  to  perform  a  substantiai  and 
tesponaiMe  duiy.  I  am  to  adviie  the  president  in  matters  of 
a>^^OBitmeirt.  This  is  my  oonsdtutaonal  obligation;  and  I  ahaU 
perform  it  oonscientiously  and  fearlessly.  I  am  boimd  to  aay, 
timn^  air,  that^  for  one,  I  do  not  advise  nor  oonsent  to  this  nom- 
inatifm  1  do  not  think  it  a  fit  or  proper  nomination;  and  my 
reasons  are  found  in  the  letter  of  instructions,  written  by  Mr, 
Vm  Bnren,  on  the  2ath  of  July,  1820,  to  Mr.  McLane,  then 
^aing  to  the  court  of  England  as  American  minister.  I  think 
diSse  instructions  derogatory,  in  a  high  degree,  to  die  character 
afid  honor  of  the  country.  1  think  they  show  a  manifest  die* 
poaitiDn  in  the  writer  of  them  to  establiah  a  distinction  between 
kis  oouBtry  and  bis  party;  to  place  that  party  above  his  coon* 
try  ;  to  make  interest  at  a  foreign  court  for  that  party  rather 
than  for  the  country ;  to  persuade  tiie  English  ministry,  and 
die  English  monarch,  that  they  have  an  interest  in  maintaining 
in  the  United  States  the  ascendency  of  the  party  to  which  the 
writer  bdiffigs.  Thinking  thus  c^  the  purpose  and  olject  of 
dnee  instructions^  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  their  author  is  a 
proper  representative  (^  the  United  States  at  that  court  There* 
Ibre  it  is,  that  1  propose  to  vote  against  his  nomination.  It  is 
die  first  time,  I  believe,  in  modem  diplomacy,  it  is  certainly 
Ihe  first  time  in  our  history,  in  which  a  minister  to  a  Ibreagn 
court  has  sought  to  make  &vor  for  one  party  at  home  agwnst 
another,  or  has  stooped  fi:om  being  die  representative  of  die 
wk^  country  to  be  the  representative  of  a  party.    And  aa 
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iUs  is  Ihe  irrt  iBstaiioe  in  oor  histoiy  of  fliqr  «^ 
80 1  intend  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  it  tiia  last  Vot 
one,  I  set  my  mark  of  disapprobation  upoa  it ;  I  oootributo  mf 
Toioe  and  my  vote  to  make  itanegatiTe  examfde,  tobeaiinDSkad 
and  ftvoided  by  all  future  ministers  of  the  United  States.  H 
In  a  ddiberato  and  formal  letter  of  instructions,  admooldoHi 
and  direotioos  are  given  to  a  minister,  and  repeated,  onee  aad 
again,  to  uige  these  mere  party  oonsideratioDs  on  the  Ibragn 
govenmeiit,  to  what  extent  is  it  probable  tiie  writer  h!ms^ 
will  be  disposed  to  mge  them,  in  his  thousand  opportamlisa 
of  infimnal  intercourse  with  the  agents  of  that  government^ 
In  his  remaiks  on  Mr.  Dallas'  bill  for  renewing  the  chartisr 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  delivered  on  the  25di  of  May, 
188^  he  took  oooasion  not  only  to  state  his  reasons  fat  sof^ 
porting  the  measure,  but  also  to  give  a  key  to  all  his  votes  in 
relation  to  the  g^eral  subject ;  and  his  arffumenta  ad  hom^ 
nemy  directed  against  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  oonstituto  at  tibe 
same  time  his  own  defense,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  did 
most  ingenious  and  condnslve  passages  that  ever  issued  fion 
his  lips:  ^  A  considerable  portbn  of  the  active  part  of  Ulb  has 
eliqised,''  says  the  orator,  ^  since  yon  and  I,  Mr.  Presid^it^-^ 
Oalhoun  was  president  of  the  senate — ^^and  three  or  four  otfae^ 
gentlemen,  now  in  the  senate,  acted  our  respective  parts  in  thd 
passage  of  the  bill  creating  the  present  bank  of  the  United  States; 
We  have  lived  to  little  purpose,  as  public  men,  if  the  experiL 
ence  of  this  period  has  not  enlightened  our  judgments,  afid  en- 
abled us  to  revise  our  opinions,  and  to  correct  any  eiTc»*s  Into 
which  we  may  have  &llen,  if  such  arors  there  were,  either  ia 
regard  to  the  general  utility  of  a  national  bank,  or  the  details 
of  its  constitution.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  unbecoming  the  occa^ 
ncNi,  if  I  allude  to  your  own  important  agency  in  the  transact 
tion.  The  bill  incorporating  the  bank,  and  giving  it  a  oonstitu^ 
tion,  proceeded  from  a  committee  in  the  house  of  repiesenfa;^ 
tives,  of  which  you  were  chairman,  and  was  conducted  tfaroi:^ 
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|k0L  borne  under  your  dkdiigiinlied  laad.  Hstiag  reoMitljr 
looked  hack  to  the  prooeediD^i  of  that  day,  I  mvit  be  permil 
Ud  U>  say,  ^bat  I  have  pemaed  the  speech  by  yMctk  the  m^ 
:jeet  was  intaxMiiioed  to.  the  conndentioa  of  the  boose,  widi  a 
JeeviTal  of  the  feeling  of  approbation  and  pleasure  with  which  I 
Iwacd  it;  and  I  will  add,  that  it  would  not,  perhaps,  now  be 
jMi^  to  find  a  better  brief  synopsis  than  that  speech  oontaiiH^ 
fiCt^ato^e  principles  of  curr^M^y  and  of  bankii^,  which,  suioe tibsgr 
q>iu)g  from  the  nature  of  money  and  oommeroe,  must  be  ea- 
iMitiaUy  the  same  at  all  times,  in  all  oommerdal  oommuitiesL 
The  other  gentlemen  now  with  us  in  the  senate,  all  of  them,  I 
^Mieye,  ocxumrred  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
TfQied  for  the  bilL  My  own  vote  was  against  it  This  is  a 
aatttter  of  little  importance ;  but  it  is  connected  with  other  cii^ 
oamstanoes,  to  whidi  I  will  for  a  moment  advert  The  gentle 
jQoen  with  whom  I  acted  on  that  oeca^on  had  no  doubts  of  the 
jS^jpatitutional  power  of  congress  to  establish  a  national  bank ; 
Qisr  had  we  any  doubts  of  the  general  utili^  of  an  institntion 
gf  that  kind.  We  had,  indeed,  most  c^  us,  voted  for  a  bank, 
fiA  a  preceding  sessi<XL  But  the  object  of  our  r^^ard  was  not 
whatever  might  be  called  a  bank.  We  required  that  it  should 
be  established  on  certain  principles,  which  alone  we  deemed 
a«fe  and  useful,  made  subject  to  certain  fixed  liabilities,  and  so 
puurded,  that  it  could  neither  move  voluntarily,  nor  be  moved 
by  others,  out  of  its  proper  sphere  of  action.  The  bill,  when 
first  introduced,  contained  features  to  which  we  should  never 
have  assented,  and  we  accordingly  set  ourselves  to  work,  with 
a  good  deal  of  zeal,  in  order  to  efiect  sundry  amendments,  hi 
some  of  these  proposed  amendments,  the  chairman,  and  those 
who  acted  with  him,  finally  concurred.  Others  they  opposed. 
The  result  was,  that  several  most  important  amendments,  as  1 
thought,  prevailed.  But  there  still  remained,  in  my  opinioD, 
obje(^ns  to  the  bill,  which  justified  a  persevering  oppositKNO, 
till  they  should  be  removed." 


The  defense  was  oertuoly  complete.  Tile  tery  bask,  wUok 
Ae  JackscHi  and  OBlhonn  party  were  now  doing  their  ntaeuMtto 
dsstrof,  was  tlieir  own  oftpring,  the  child  of  dim  own  impar- 
tunity.  They  now  maintained  that  any  national  bank  woidA 
be  unconstitutional ;  bat  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  speech  here  praised 
by  Mr.  Webster,  had  d^nded  the  constitutionality  of  natieiisl 
banks  with  all  his  eloqumce  and  logic  Ndther  Mr.  GalbtMn, 
Bor  the  Jaokson  party,  was  in  a  position  to  be  veiygratelulftr 
tfaeieminisoenoes  or  tiie  eulogiums  of  Mr.  Webster. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  president  had  really  eatar- 
tamed  the  dream  <^  making  something  like  a  convert  of  Mr. 
Webster.  He  had  never  fiiiled  to  treat  him  with  the  highest 
ecMAslderation.  His  att^tions  to  him  personally  had  been 
marked  as  decidedly  more  than  civil.  His  consciousness  of 
great  power  in  molding  other  minds  to  his ;  his  great  success 
in  this  work  during  all  his  life ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  fa^ 
that  Mr.  Webster  had  never  been  a  violent  partisan,  had  fur- 
nished him  with  some  &int  hopes.  But  he  scarcely  compr^ 
bended  his  undertaking.  He  did  not  see,  that  Mr.  Webster's 
feebleness  of  attachment  to  party  organizations  arose  from  i 
consciousness  of  personal  power  not  to  be  overmatched  by  tbat 
of  General  Jackson.  He  did  not  see,  that  the  very  weakness, 
socially  considered,  was  only  a  phase  of  an  unconquerable  in* 
dep^idence,  or  self-dependence,  of  character,  whidi  not  even  the 
military  president  could  bend,  f  The  discussicm  of  the  bank 
bill  of  Mr.  Dallas,  howev^,  had  not  discouraged  General  Jadc« 
son.  It  had  passed  bodi  houses  of  congress  by  strong  majors 
ties  only  to  meet  the  presidential  veto ;  and  Mr.  Webster  had 
tak^  up  that  veto,  item  by  item,  showing  its  &llacies,  its  in^ 
consistencies,  its  shallowness  of  argument,  with  a  masterly  and 
unsparing  hand ;  but  the  president  did  not  see,  in  all  this,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  winning  over  a  man,  who,  though 
he  had  differed  from  himself  at  different  times,  thereby  gave 
•K)  proof  of  levity,  but  only  that  he  dared  to  diflfer  froon  aiy 
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me,  from  his  party,  from  his  own  past  opinions,  if  need  be,  in  -^ 
ttqyport  ofliis  most  deliberate  and  mature  judgment. ) 

The  mistake,  however,  was  not  that  of  General  Jackson  only, 
but  of  many  of  his  party,  and  of  not  a  few  of  those,  who  had 
acted  with  Mr.  Webster.  Some  of  the  less-informcd  newspa- 
pers of  that  day,  on  both  sides,  occasionally  threw  6ut  signifi- 
cant hints  upon  the  subject ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
doubt  growing  up,  among  men  ignorant  of  his  true  character, 
as  to  his  future  position  as  a  politidan.  Never  was  a  doubt 
mere  diallow,  or  more  ungenerous.  All  the  time,  in  all  his 
course,  Mr.  Webster  had  been  as  true  as  the  star  to  his  princi- 
ples and  to  himself;  and,  though  he  was  observant  of  every 
pulsation  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  matter,  he  was  in  ilO 
hurry  to  take  notice  of  it 

During  the  recess  of  congress,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  he 
had  occasion  to  go  west  as  far  as  the  state  of  Ohio ;  and  while 
stopping  a  few  days  at  Pittsburg,  on  his  return  homeward,  he 
made  an  address  to  a  large  gathering  of  his  fellow-citizens,  at 
their  urgent  solicitation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  dropped  a 
few  explanatory  words  not  to  be  mistaken  by  those  prepared 
to  understand  him  :  "  It  is  but  a  few  short  months,*^  he  says, 
**  since  dark  and  portentous  clouds  did  hang  over  our  heavens, 
and  did  shut  out,  as  it  were,  the  sun  in  his  glory.  A  new  and 
perilous  crisis  was  upon  us.  Dangers,  novel  in  their  diaracter, 
and  fearful  in  their  aspect,  menaced  both  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
U*y  and  the  integrity  of  the  constitution.  For  forty  years  our 
government  had  gone  on,  I  need  hardly  say  prosperously  and 
gloriously,  meeting,  it  is  true,  with  occasional  dissatifaction, 
and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  with  ill-concerted  resistance  to  law. 
Through  all  these  trials  it  had  successfully  passed.  But  now  a 
time  had  come  when  authority  of  law  was  opposed  by  author- 
ity of  law,  when  the  power  of  the  general  government  was  re- 
sisted by  the  arms  of  state  government,  and  when  organized 
military  force,  under  all  the  sections  of  state  conventions  and 
vof.  I.  M  -  U> 
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State  laws,  was  ready  to  re^st  the  collection  of  the  public  rev- 
enues, and  hurl  defiance  at  the  statutes  of  congress. 

^  Gentlemen,  this  was  an  alarming  moment  In  common 
with  all  good  citizens,  I  felt  it  to  be  such.  A  general  anxiety 
pervaded  the  breasts  of  all  who  were,  at  home,  partaking  in 
the  prosperity,  honor,  and  happiness  which  the  country  had  en- 
joyed. And  how  was  it  abroad  1  Why,  gentlemen,  every 
intelligent  friend  of  human  liberty,  throughout  the  world,  looked 
with  amazement  at  the  spectacle  which  we  exhibited.  In 
a  day  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  afler  a  half  century's  most 
hnppy  experience  of  the  blessings  of  our  Union ;  when  we  lad 
already  become  the  wonder  of  all  the  liberal  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  envy  of  the  illiberal ;  when  the  constitution  had  so  am- 
ply falsified  the  predictions  of  its  enemies,  and  more  than  ful- 
filled all  the  hopes  of  its  friends ;  in  a  time  of  peace,  with  an 
overflowing  treasury ;  when  both  the  population  and  the  im- 
provement  of  the  country  had  outrun  the  most  sanguine  antid- 
pations — it  was  at  this  moment  that  we  showed  ourselves,  to 
the  whole  civilized  world,  as  being  apparently  on  the  eve  of 
disunion  and  anarchy,  at  the  very  point  of  dissolving,  once  and 
forever,  that  union  which  had  made  us  so  prosperous  and  so 
great  It  was  at  this  moment  that  those  appeared  among  us, 
who  seemed  ready  to  break  up  the  national  constitution,  and 
to  scatter  the  twenty-four  states  into  twenty-four  unconnected 
communities. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  president  of  the  United  States  was,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  true  to  his  duty.  He 
comprehended  and  understood  the  case,  and  met  it  as  it  was 
proper  to  meet  it.  While  I  am  as  willing  as  others  to  admit 
that  the  president  has,  on  other  occasions,  rendered  important 
services  to  the  country,  and  especially  on  that  occasion  whid* 
has  given  him  so  much  military  renown,  I  yet  think  the  ability 
and  decision  with  which  he  rejected  the  disoi^anizing  doctrines 
of  nullification,  create  a  daim,  than  which  he  has  none  higher, 
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to  tlie  gratitude  of  the  country  and  the  respwi  of  posterity. 
The  appearance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  December 
insph*ed  me,  I  confess,  with  new  hopes  for  the  duration  of  the 
republia     I  r^^arded  it  as  just,  patriotic,  able,  and  imp^iouslj 
demanded  by  the  condition  of  the  country.     I  would  not  be 
understood  to  speak  of  particular  clauses  and  phrases  in  the 
proclamation ;    but  I  regard  its  great  and  leading  doctrines  as 
the  true  and  only  true  doctrines  of  the  constitution.    They  con 
-  stitute  the  sole  ground  on  which  dismemberment  can  be  resisted. 
Nothing  else,  in  my  opinion,  can  hold  us  together.     While 
these  opinions  are  maintained,  the  Union  will  last ;  when  they 
.  shall  be  generally  rejected  and  abandoned,  that  Union  will  be 
at  the  mercy  of  a  temporary  minority  in  any  one  of  the  states. 
^  I  speak,  gentlemen,  on  this  subject,  without  reserve.    I 
have  not  intended  heretofore,  and  elsewhere,  and  do  not  now 
int^id,  here,  to  stint  my  commendation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
president  in  regard  to  the  proclamation  and  the  subsequent 
measures.     I  have  differed  with  the  president,  as  ail  know,  who 
know  anything  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself  on  many 
questions  of  great  general  interest  and  importance.    I  dififer 
with  him  in  respect  to  the  constitutional  power  of  internal  im* 
provements ;  I  differ  with  him  in  respect  to  the  recharteringof 
liie  bank ;    and  I  dissent,  especiaUy,  from  the  grounds  and  rea* 
sons  on  which  he  refused  his  assent  to  the  bill  passed  by  con- 
gress for  that  purpose.    I  difler  with  him  also,  probably,  in  the 
degree  of  protection  which  ought  to  be  afK>rded  to  our  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands.     But  all  these  differen- 
ces  afforded,  in  my  judgment,  not  the  slightest  reason  for  oppo- 
sing him  in  a  measure  of  paramount  importance,  and  at  a  mo- 
ment of  great  public  exigency.     I  sought  to  take  counsel  of 
nothing  but  patriotism,  to  feel  no  impulse  but  that  of  duty,  and 
to  yield  not  a  lame  and  hesitating,  but  a  vigorous  and  cordial, 
aupport  to  measures,  which,  in  my  conscience,  I  believed  < 
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tial  tx)  l^e  preservation  of  ^e  constitution.  It  is  true,  doubt- 
less, that  if  myself  and  others  had  surrendered  ourselves  to  a 
spirit  of  opposition,  we  might  have  embarrassed,  and  probably- 
defeated  the  measures  of  the  administration.  But  in  so  doing, 
we  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  false  to  our  own  charac- 
ters, &lse  to  our  duty,  and  false  to  our  country.  It  gives  me 
the  hi^^iest  satisSiction  to  know,  that,  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
tlie  general  voioe  of  the  country  does  not  disapprove  my  o(xv 
duct" 

It  is  true  in  history,  as  it  is  in  common  life,  that  a  man  of 
note  is  apt  to  recdve  his  greatest  measure  of  reproach  in  the 
midst  of  his  greatest  triumphs,  as  if  Providence  intended  that 
the  one  should  so  counterbalance  the  other  as  to  keep  him 
from  vanity,  while  the  common  individual,  who  does  nothing 
to  merit  &me,  does  as  little  to  provoke  opposition,  and  so 
passes  along  through  his  existence  easily  and  smoothly.  This 
general  truth  was  exemplified,  in  another  respect,  in  the  fais> 
tory  of  Mr.  Webster.  Besides  being  accused,  even  by  his 
friends,  of  having  leaned  too  much  to  the  support  of  General 
Jackson,  he  was  also  denounced,  at  this  time,  as  a  consolida- 
tionist,  who  wished  that  the  general  government  should  swal- 
low up  the  powers  of  the  states.  The  shallowness  and  wick- 
edness  of  this  charge  he  laid  open  in  the  address  at  Pittsbui^h : 
"I  am  quite  aware,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  easy  for  those  who 
oppose  measures  deemed  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  to  raise  the  cry  of  consolidation.  It  is  easy  to  make 
diarges  and  bring  general  accusations.  It  is  easy  to  call  names. 
For  one,  I  repel  all  such  imputations.  I  am  no  consolidation- 
ist.  I  disclaim  tbe  diaracter  altogether,  and,  instead  of  repeat- 
ing this  general  and  vague  charge,  I  will  be  obliged  to  any  one 
to  show  how  the  proclamation,  or  the  late  law  of  congress,  or, 
indeed,  any  measure  to  which  I  ever  gave  my  support,  tends, 
in  the  slightestest  d^ee,  to  consolidation.  By  consolidation 
1»  understood  a  grasping  at  power,  on  behalf  of  the  general 
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goyemmeiit,  not  constitutionally  conferred.  But  tibe  proi*Iania- 
tion  asserted  no  new  power.  It  only  asserted  the  right  in  the 
government,  to  carry  into  efiect,  in  the  form  of  law,  power 
which  it  had  exercised  for  forty  years.  I  should  oppose  any 
grasping  at  new  powers  by  congress,  as  zealously  as  the  most 
zealous.  I  wish  to  preserve  the  constitution  as  it  is,  without 
addition,  and  without  diminution,  by  one  jot  or  tittle.  For  the 
same  reason  that  I  would  not  grasp  at  powers  not  given, 
I  would  not  surrender,  nor  abandon,  powers  which  are  given. 
Those  who  have  placed  me  in  a  public  station,  placed  me  there, 
not  to  alter  the  constitution,  but  to  administer  it.  The  power 
oi  change  the  people  have  retained  to  themselves.  Thei/  can 
alter,  they  can  modify,  they  can  change  die  constitution  entirely, 
if  they  see  fit.  They  can  tread  it  under  foot,  and  make  an- 
other, or  make  no  other ;  but  while  it  remains  unaltered  by 
the  authority  of  the  people,  it  is  our  power  of  attorney,  our 
letter  of  credit,  our  credentials ;  and  we  are  to  follow  it,  and 
obey  its  injunctions,  and  maintain  its  just  powers,  to  the  best 
of  our  abilities.  I  repeat  that,  for  one,  I  seek  to  preserve  to  the 
constitution  those  precise  powers  with  which  the  people  have 
elothed  it  While  no  encroachment  is  to  be  made  on  the  re- 
,served  rights  of  the  people,  or  of  the  states,  while  nothing  is  to 
be  usurped,  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  sur- 
render, either  in  fact  or  form,  any  power  or  principle  which 
the  constitution  does  actually  contain.  And  what  is  the 
ground  for  this  cry  of  consolidation  *?  I  maintain  that  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  president,  and  adopted  by 
congress,  were  measures  of  self^efense.  Is  it  consolidation  to 
execute  laws  1  Is  it  consolidation  to  resist  the  fi)rce  that  is 
threatening  to  upturn  our  government?  Is  it  consolidation 
to  protect  officers,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  fix)m  courts 
and  juries  previously  sworn  to  decide  against  them  ?  Gentle- 
men, I  take  occasion  to  remark,  that,  afler  much  reflection  upon 
the  subject,  and  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  encro^Gb- 
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ment  of  the  general  government  upon  the  rights  of  the  states 
I  know  of  no  one  power,  exercised  by  the  general  goTem 
ment,  which  was  not,  when  that  instrument  was  adopted,  ad 
mitted  by  the  immediate  friends  and  foes  of  the  constitutioQ  to 
have  been  confeiTed  upon  it  by  the  people.  I  know  of  no  one 
power,  now  claimed  or  exercised,  which  every  body  did  nol 
agree,  in  1789,  was  conferred  on  the  general  government.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  several  powers,  and  those,  too,  among 
the  most  important  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  which  were 
then  universally  allowed  to  be  conferred  on  congress  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  which  are  now  ingent: 
ously  doubted,  or  clamorously  denied." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  forcible  suppression  of  nullifi- 
cation had  chafed  the  people  of  more  states  south  than  those 
of  South  Carolina.  Though  no  other  state  had  proposed  resist- 
ance, the  tariff  of  1828  was  decidedly  unpopular  in  most  of  the 
slave  states.  To  save  the  honor  of  South  Carolina,  which, 
discouraged  with  the  business  of  resistance,  and  yet  &r  from 
yielding  a  voluntary  obedience  to  the  laws,  wished  for  some 
pretext  for  a  return  to  its  fealty,  Mr.  Clay,  a  southern  man  by 
birth  and  education,  but  an  American  of  the  broadest  sympa- 
thies at  heart,  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  complicated  tariflf 
system  of  1828,  to  a  general  level  of  twenty  per  cent,  duties 
on  all  impoits  of  every  kind  whatever.  No  one  could  com- 
plain of  this  proposal,  that  it  was  not  simple  enough ;  but,  by 
rejecting  all  discrimination,  it  warred  upon  many  interests  of 
the  country,  while  it  over-fostered  others,  which  needed  and 
demanded  no  help  from  government.  It  was  a  mere  blind 
way  of  collecting  the  revenue,  without  encouraging  any  na- 
tional interest  whatever,  and  without  respect  to  the  bearing 
of  a  tariff  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  Spirituous  liquors, 
cards,  dice,  and  every  evil  thing,  could  come  into  the  country 
as  freely  as  books  and  bibles.  The  silks  and  satins  of  the 
rich  were  to  pay  no  more  duty  than  the  best  hemp  in  the 
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world,  without  which  onr  shippiDg  would  sufier  damage,  or  the 
expensive  and  delicate  implements  of  mechanism,  which  had 
not  been  produced  among  us,  and  without  which  some  branches 
of  industry  would  be  compelled  to  close  their  operations.  We 
should  be  left  with  no  power  to  favor  the  productions  of  a 
eountry,  which  &vored  us,  nor  to  punish  a  nation  which  might 
take  every  opportunity  to  injure  our  domestic  and  foreign 
business.  Such  a  tariff  was  particularly  ofiensive  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  middle  states,  which  depended  for  the  success 
of  their  manu&ctures  on  some  sort  of  discrimination.  A 
dead-level  tariff,  they  believed,  would  be  their  ruin ;  and  so 
they  looked  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  did  not  care  much  to  give 
South  Carolina  an  opportumty  of  evading  the  embarrassment 
and  dishonor  of  her  position,  before  she  had  had  time  to  real- 
ize and  feel  the  force  of  it,  to  stand  up  in  defense  of  the  true 
manu&cturing  interests  of  his  country.  Mr.  Webster  did  not 
disappoint  this  reliance.  His  efforts  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Clay 
were  among  the  most  masterly  speeches  of  the  session. 

While  Mr.  Webster  was  on  a  second  visit  of  business  to  some 
of  the  middle  states  of  the  west,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  was  makinj;  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress  through  New 
£ngland,  where  he  was  overwhelmed  with  eulogies  and  honors 
from  a  people  who  felt  grateful  for  his  efforts  in  sustaining  the 
Union  and  the  constitution.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  re- 
turned to  Washington,  than  he  began  to  open  a  war  upon  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  an  institution  universally  respected 
by  the  very  people  whose  hospitalities  he  had  just  enjoyed ; 
and  from  the  opening  of  congress  to  the  close  of  his  second 
term,  now  just  begun,  he  carried  on  hostilities  against  the  cur 
rency  of  the  country,  which  terminated  in  the  financial  crash  of 
the  succeeding  administration.  His  first  step,  the  rashest  he 
could  have  taken,  was  the  removal  of  all  the  moneys  of  the 
government  from  the  vaults  of  the  general  bank,  and  the  de- 
porting of  them  m  certain  state  banks  for  safe  keeping.    That 
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is,  merely  because  he  had  the  power,  without  due  notice,  hft 
demanded  immediate  payment  to  the  government  of  the  vi^hoie 
sum  due  it  from  the  bank,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  bring 
about  the  fmlure  of  an  institution,  which,  to  that  day,  had  safe 
only  always  met  its  liabilities  punctually,  but  frequently  aided 
the  government  in  its  necessities.  It  was  not  only  a  rash  but 
a  most  disastrous  step.  It  was  ft  step  felt  to  the  extremitiw 
of  the  country ;  for  the  general  bank,  on  so  sudden  a  demand, 
had  no  resource  but  to  collect,  with  equal  suddenness,  all  its 
demands  on  the  smaller  banks,  which,  in  turn,  were  compelled 
to  be  equally  abrupt  and  stringent  with  their  own  custosoiers. 
In  this  way,  the  shock  given  by  the  president  traveled  down, 
from  bank  to  bank,  and  from  the  smaller  banks  to  the  people^ 
who  at  once  felt  the  pressure  through  every  ramificati(Hi  of  so- 
ciety. Its  severity  fell  mostly,  as  in  every  similar  crisis,  upon 
the  poorer  classes.  When  this  comprehensive  and  sudden  dch- 
mand,  which  created  all  these  multiplied  minor  demands,  had 
reached  at  last  the  thresholds  of  the  common  trader,  mechauio 
and  manufacturer,  most  of  them  found  it  difEeult,  many  of 
^em  impossible,  to  meet  the  unexpected  call  on  so  ^ort  a  nor 
tice.  General  compliance  was  a  thing  not  to  be  expected^ 
while  one  failure,  as  in  every  business  concatenation,  when  more 
money  is  demanded  than  had  been  provided  for,  multiplied 
itself  continuously,  till  the  whole  country  reached  the  brink 
of  universal  repudiation. 

So  reckless,  impolitic  and  portentous  had  this  step  appeaie4 
to  many  of  the  personal  and  political  friends  oi  General  Jack* 
ifon,  and  to  a  portion  of  his  cabinet,  that,  afler  the  order 
had  been  given  by  the  president  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  two  removals  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
treasury  had  to  be  ejected,  before  the  order  could  find  a  maxi 
sufficiently  servile  to  give  it  execiition :  "  The  charter  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  "  provided  that 
the  public  moneys  should  be  deposited  in  the  bank,  subject  Uk 


removal  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  grounds  to  be 
submitted  to  congress.  In  the  session  of  1832,  congress  had 
passed  a  resolution,  by  a  very  large  majority,  that  the  publio 
deposits  were  safe  in  the  custody  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  General  Jackson,  having  applied  his  V0to  to  the  bill 
lor  renewing  the  charter  of  the  bank,  was  determined,  not- 
withstanding this  expression  of  confidence,  that  the  public  d^ 
posits  should  be  transferred  to  an  association  of  selected  state 
banks.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  (Mr.  M'Lane),  having 
declined  to  order  the  transfer,  was  appointed  secretary  of  state^ 
ia  the  expectation  that  his  successor  (Mr.  Duane)  would  exft> 
^te  the  president's  will  in  that  respect  On  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1833,  an  elaborate  paper  was  read  by  General  Jackson 
to  the  cabinet,  announcing  his  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  and  appointing  the  1st  of  October,  as  the  day  wh^ 
it  shoidd  take  place.  On  the  21st  of  September,  Mr.  Duane 
made  known  to  the  president  his  intention  not  to  order  the  ro- 
movaJ.  He  was  dismissed  from  office  and  Mr.  Taney,  the 
present  diief  justice,  appointed  in  his  place^  by  whom  the  rft* 
quisite  order  for  the  removal  of  the  public  moneys  to  the  state 
banks,  was  immediately  given." 

The  battle  of  the  bank  was  now  &irly  opened ;  and  the 
preadent  soon  had  sufficient  occasion  to  learn  whether  Mr. 
Webster  was  a  man  to  be  bought  up  by  the  smiles  of  patron- 
izing power.  From  the  first,  Mr.  Webster  set  his  fiice  against 
this  piece  of  political  injustice,  and  was  the  acknowledged  cham- 
pion of  the  established  policy  and  practice  of  the  government 
At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  he  bore  decided  testimony  in 
rdation  to  the  extent  of  the  disaster  which  the  new  policy  had 
even  then  produced :  "  I  agree  with  those,"  he  said, "  who  think 
that  there  is  a  severe  pressure  in  the  money  market,  and  very 
serious  embarrassment  felt  in  all  branches  of  the  national  in- 
dustry, 1  think  this  is  not  local,  but  general;  general,  at 
leasts  over  every  part  of  the  country  where  the  cause  has  yet 
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begun  to  operate,  and  sure  to  become,  not  only  general,  brfl 
universal,  as  the  operation  of  the  cause  shall  spread.  If  evi- 
dence be  wanted,  in  addition  to  all  that  is  told  us  by  those 
who  know,  the  high  rate  of  interest,  now  at  twelve  per  cent., 
or  higher,  where  it  was  hardly  six  last  September,  the  depr^ 
sion  of  all  stocks,  some  ten,  some  twenty,  some  thirty  pOT 
cent,  and  the  low  prices  of  commodities,  are  proofs  abundantly 
sufRcient  to  show  the  existence  of  the  pressure.  But^  sir,  labor, 
that  most  extensive  of  all  interests,  American  manual  labor, 
feels,  or  will  feel,  the  shock  more  sensibly,  far  more  sensibly, 
than  capital,  or  property  of  any  kind.  Public  works  hav<> 
stopped,  or  must  stop ;  great  private  undertakings,  employing 
many  hands,  have  ceased,  and  others  must  cease.  A  grest 
lowering  of  the  rates  of  wages,  as  well  as  a  depreciation  of 
property,  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  causes  now  in  fuH 
operation."  Next,  he  went  on  to  show,  that-,  in  this  war  waged 
by  the  executive  against  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government, 
there  was  no  recourse  but  to  congress,  which  was  bound  to  in- 
terfere, and  maintain  the  currency  and  credit  of  the  country. 

As  a  foundation  for  his  first  speech  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  Mr.  Webster  had  read  a  series  of  resolutions  passed 
by  a  meeting  of  Boston  merchants  and  mechanics.  On  the 
30th  day  of  January,  Mr.  Wright,  of  New  York,  also  read  to 
the  senate  several  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  approving  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  disapproving 
of  any  bank  of  the  United  States.  In  the  course  of  the  speech 
supporting  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Wright  distinctly  announced 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  rechartering  of  the  bank,  and  to  the 
creation  of  any  other ;  that  the  bank  had  grossly  violated  itrf 
charter ;  that,  however,  he  had  deeper  and  graver  reasons  for 
his  opposition ;  that  the  distress  of  the  community,  in  financial 
matters,  was  the  fault  of  the  bank,  and  not  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits ;  that  he  would  sustain  the  president,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  in  lus  effort  to  substitute  the  ageing  or 
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the  state  banks  for  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  government 

In  reply  to  these  resolutions,  and  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Webster  delivered  his  second  speech,  near  the 
opening  of  which  he  presents  a  fine  picture  of  tiie  senate  in  its 
debates  on  the  subject,  and  gives  an  account,  of  public  opinion 
upon  it  at  that  time :  ^'  But  the  gentleman  has  discovered,  or 
he  thinks  he  has  discovered,  motives  for  the  complaints  which 
mise  on  all  sides.  It  is  all  but  an  attempt  to  bring  the  admin- 
istration into  dis&vor.  This  alone  is  the  reason  why  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  is  so  strongly  censured !  Sir,  the  gen- 
tleman is  mistaken.  He  does  not,  at  least  I  thmk  he  does  not^ 
rightly  understand  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  cause  of  the 
complaint  is  much  deeper  and  stronger  than  any  mere  desire 
to  produce  political  efl^t  The  gentleman  must  be  aware, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  vote  by  which  the  New  York 
resolutions  were  carried,  and  th^  support  given  by  other  pro- 
ceedings to  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  there  are  many  as  ar- 
dent friends  of  the  president  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  who 
exceedingly  regret  and  deplore  the  measure.  Sir,  on  this  floor 
there  has  been  going  on  for  many  weeks  as  interesting  a  de- 
bate as  has  been  witnessed  for  twenty  years ;  and  yet  I  have 
not  heard,  among  all  who  have  supported  the  administration,  a 
single  senator  say  that  he  approved  the  removal  of  the  depos- 
its, or  was  glad  it  had  taken  place,  until  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  spoke.  I  saw  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  ap 
proach  that  point ;  but  he  shunned  direct  contact  He  com- 
plained much  of  the  bank ;  he  insisted,  too,  on  the  power  of 
removal ;  but  I  did  not  hear  him  say  he  thought  it  a  wise  act 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  not  now  in  his  seat,  also  de 
fended  the  power,  and  has  arraigned  the  bank ;  but  has  he  said 
that  he  approved  the  measure  of  removal  ?  I  have  not  met 
with  twenty  individuals,  in  or  out  of  congress,  who  have  ex 
pressed  an  approval  of  it^  among  the  many  hundreds  whose 
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<miiik>ns  I  have  heard — not  twenty,  who  have  nuuntamed  Aafc 
It  was  a  wise  proceeding ;  but  I  have  heard  individuals  of  am- 
ple fortune,  although  they  wholly  disapproved  the  measure;,  de- 
dare,  nevertheless,  that,  since  it  was  adopted,  they  would  sao- 
xifice  all  they  possessed  rather  than  not  support  it  Such  is 
the  w^mth  of  party  sEeal ! "  The  object  of  this  speech  was  to 
9bow  the  neoessity  of  a  national  bank  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  public  moneys ;  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  deposits  to 
the  national  bank ;  and  the  disasters  which  would  follow  a  per- 
sistence in  the  course  of  opposition  now  set  down  as  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  administration. 

I^.  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  replied  to  Mr.  Webster,  de- 
fying, in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  but  maintaining  the  right  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  use  the  state  banks  as  the  fiscal 
qgent  of  the  government ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  the  next  day,  spoke  briefly  in  answer  to  both 
of  the  New  Yoric  senators.  He  argued  that  the  power  to  use 
%  bank,  granted  by  Mr.  Tallmadge,  implied  the  power  to  cre- 
ate <»ie;  that,  if  one  act  was  constitutional,  the  other  must  be 
also ;  and  that  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  was  no 
longer  a  debatable  question,  as  it  had  been  debated  and  deter- 
mined too  frequently  to  need  any  fiulher  ai'gument :  "  I  do 
not  intend  now,  Mr.  President,"  he  says,  "  to  go  into  a  regu- 
lar and  £>rmal  argument  to  prove  the  constitutional  power  of 
congress  to  establish  a  national  bank.  That  questi(Hi  has  been 
aigued  a  hundred  times,  and  always  settled  the  same  way. 
The  whole  history  of  the  country,  for  almost  forty  years,  proves 
that  such  a  power  has  been  •  believed  to  exist.  All  previous 
congresses,  or  nearly  all,  have  admitted  or  sanctioned  it ;  the 
judicial  tribunals,  federal  and  state,  have  sanctioned  it  The 
aupreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  declared  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  present  bank,  afler  the  most  solemn  argument, 
without  a  dissenting  voice  on  the  bench.     Every  successive 
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ptesident  has^  tadtly  or  expressly,  admitted  the  power.  The 
present  president  has  done  this ;  he  has  informed  congress  that 
he  oould  furnish  the  plan  of  a  bank,  which  should  conform  to 
the  c(»stitution.  In  objecting  to  the  recharter  of  the  present 
bank,  he  objected  for  particular  reasons ;  and  he  has  said  that  a 
bank  of  the  United  States  would  be  useful  and  convenient  for 
the  peop]e."  Thou^  disclaiming  all  intention  of  aiguing  the 
subject^  it  would  not  be  easy,  so  &r  as  authority  goes,  to 
oonstruct  a  more  perfect  argument ;  and  there  are  passages  in 
tbis  speech  of  such  power  of  logic  and  force  of  expression  as 
Mr.  Webster  himself  seldom  surpassed. 

The  great  struggle,  however,  was  not  closed.  On  the  21st 
day  of  February,  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  read  to  the  senate 
a  memorial  from  Maine,  and  accompanied  the  reading  with  a 
speech,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  plan  of  the  administra- 
tion was,  to  return  to  an  exclusive  specie  currency,  first,  by 
employing  the  state  banks  instead  of  the  general  bank,  and  sec- 
ondly, by  dispensing  at  last  with  the  state  banks  themselves. 
Mr.  Webster  replied  to  Mr.  Forsyth  in  a  strain  of  invective, 
sarcasm,  ridicule  and  argument,  sound  and  irresistible  argu- 
ment, enough  to  overwhelm  a  much  abler  antagonist ;  but  Mr. 
Forsyth  stood  up  and  attempted  a  reply.  This  again  called 
out  Mr.  Webster.  On  Friday,  March  the  7th,  in  presenting  a 
memorial  from  the  building  mechanics  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia ;  on  Tuesday,  March  18th,  on  presenting  an- 
other memorial  frx)m  citizens  of  Boston ;  on  Friday,  March 
28th,  on  offering  another  from  citizens  of  Albany;  and  on 
Tuesday,  April  25th,  on  reading  a  fourth  frx>m  three  thousand 
citizens  of  Ontario  county.  New  York,  he  spoke  briefly,  in  ex. 
planation  of  his  own  views  and  of  the  outraged  feelings  of  the 
whole  country.  He  spoke  again  on  the  20th  of  May,  on  pre- 
senting to  the  senate  a  memorial  from  the  citizens  of  Columbia, 
Lancaster  county,  Pexmsylvania,  and  again  on  the  3d  of  June,, 
on  the  reading,  by  Mr.  McKean,  of  the  memorial  of  the  Peiuv 
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flylvania  state  oonvention*;  but  the  longest  and  ablest  of  all  fair 
productions,  at  this  time,  on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  was 
his  report  from  the  committee  on  finance,  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  read  on  tibe  5th  of  February  of  this  year.  It  is  a 
docunient  worthy  of  the  frequent  perusal  of  every  statesman ; 
and  we  have  no  statesman  who  would  not  enlighten  himself 
by  pondering  deeply  on  the  positions  and  arguments  so  care- 
fully drawn  up  and  fordbly  expressed. 

His  next  effort  in  relation  to  the  currency,  which,  during  the 
second  term  of  General  Jackson's  administration,  was  the  ab- 
sorbing topic  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  house,  was  his  speecby 
delivered  on  the  18th  of  March,  on  the  presentation  of  his  own 
bill  for  continuing  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank  for  six 
years  after  the  expiration  of  its  existing  charter ;  and  this  was 
followed,  on  the  7th  of  May,  by  a  speech  in  reply  to  tibe  presi- 
dent, who  had  sent  to  the  senate,  on  the  15th  of  April,  a  vio- 
lent and  somewhat  angry  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  thd 
senate  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  This  latter 
speech  was  regarded,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  by  the  best 
judges,  as  the  ablest  that  Mr.  Webster  had  ever  made  since 
his  reply  to  Hayne.  "  You  never,"  said  Chancellor  Kent,  in  s 
letter  of  approbation  to  the  orator, — "you  never  equaled  tiiia 
effort  It  surpasses  everything  in  logic,  in  simplicity,  and 
beauty,  and  energy  of  diction,  in  clearness,  in  rebuke,  in  sar- 
casm, in  patriotic  and  glowing  feeling,  in  just  and  profound  con- 
stitutional views,  m  critical  severity,  and  matchless  strength. 
It  is  worth  millions  to  our  liberties."  And  Governor  Tazewell, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tyler,  employs  equally  emphatic  language : 
"  Tell  Webster  from  me,"  he  says,  "that  I  have  read  his  speech 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  with  more  pleasure  than  any  I 
have  lately  seen.  If  the  approbation  of  one,  who  has  not  been 
used  to  coincide  with  him  in  opinion,  can  be  grateful  to  him, 
he  has  mine  in  exiemo.  I  agree  witib  him  perfectly,  and  thank 
Um  cordially  for  his  many  excellent  illustrations  of  what  I  dr 
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waja  diou^t.  If  it  is  published  in  a  pamphlet  form,  b^  bim 
to  send  me  one.  I  will  have  it  bound  in  good  Russia  leather, 
and  leave  it  as  a  special  l^acy  to  my  children."  The  first 
raptures  of  admiration  may  have  done  injustice  to  other  speeches 
of'  Mr.  Webster ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  is  one  of 
the  master-pieces  of  that  great  statesman.  As  in  his  reply  to 
Hayne,  he  was  thoroughly  roused.  The  interference  of  the 
president  with  the  clear  prerogatives  of  the  senate  was  so  glar- 
ing a  breach  of  privilege,  that  it  stirred  his  indignation  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  he  spoke  with  an  earnestness,  a  sincerity,  a  sin* 
gleness  and  power  of  purpose,  whose  meaning  could  not  be 
mistaken.  Not  only  was  the  whole  speech  remarkably  able^ 
but  there  are  passages  in  it,  which  even  he  never  equaled. 
Qaarding  himself,  near  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  against  the 
objection,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  so  much  feeling,  that 
it  was  only  the  assertion  of  a  principle,  not  any  overt  act,  on 
the  part  of  the  president,  which  had  given  occasion  to  the  de* 
bate,  he  strikes  out  into  one  of  his  boldest  strains  of  rhetoric, 
and  closes  with  a  figure,  which,  probably,  has  no  superior  in  the 
]&)glish  language :  ^  The  senate  regarded  this  interposition,^* 
8Md  the  orator,  "  as  an  encroachment  by  the  executive  on  other 
branches  of  the  government ;  as  an  interference  with  the  le^s- 
Itltive  disposition  of  the  public  treasure.  It  was  strongly  and 
forcibly  urged,  yesterday,  by  the  honorable  member  firom 
South  Carolina,  that  the  true  and  only  mode  of  preserving  any 
balance  of  power,  in  mixed  governments,  is  to  keep  an  exact 
balance.  Uns  is  very  true;  and  to  this  end  encroachment 
must  be  resisted  at  the  first  step.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
whether,  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  this  exer- 
dse  of  power  by  the  president  can  be  justified.  Whether  the 
consequences  be  prejudicial  or  not,  if  there  be  an  illegal  exer- 
dse  of  power,  it  is  to  be  resisted  in  the  proper  maimer.  Even 
if  no  harm  or  inconvenience  result  fix)m  transgressing  the  bound- 
ary, the  intruMon  is  not  to  be  suffered  to  pass  unnofacei 
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Eyery  encroachment,  great  or  small,  is  important  enough  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  those,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  pre* 
servation  of  a  constitutional  government.  We  are  not  to  wait 
till  great  public  mischief  come,  tUl  the  govenmient  is  over- 
thrown, or  liberty  itself  put  into  extreme  jeopardy.  We 
should  not.be  worthy  sons  of  our  Others  were  we  so  to  regard 
great  questions  affecting  the  general  freedom.  Those  Others 
accomplished  the  revolution  on  a  strict  questi(Hi  of  prindple. 
The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  asserted  a  right  to  tax  the  opl* 
onies  in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  and  it  was  precisely  on  this  ques- 
tion that  they  made  the  revolution  turn.  The  amount  of  taxa* 
tion  was  trifling,  but  the  claim  itself  was  inconsistent  with  lib* 
erty  ;  and  that  was,  in  their  eyes,  enough.  It  was  against  the 
recital  of  an  act  of  parliament,  rather  than  against  any  suflfering 
tmder  its  enactments,  that  they  took  up  arms.  They  went  to 
war  against  a  preamble.  They  fought  seven  years  against  4 
declaration.  They  poured  out  their  treasures  and  their  bloo^ 
like  water,  in  a  contest  against  an  assertion,  which  those  less 
sagacious«and  not  so  well  schooled  in  the  principles  of  civil  lib* 
erty  would  have  regarded  as  barren  phraseology,  or  mere  par 
rade  of  words.  They  saw  in  the  dalm  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment a  seminal  principle  of  mischief  the  germ  of  unjust  power ; 
they  detected  it,  dragged  it  forth  from  underneath  its  plausible 
disguises,  struck  at  it ;  nor  did  it  elude  either  their  steady  eye 
or  their  well-directed  blow  till  they  had  extirpated  and  de- 
stroyed it,  to  the  smallest  fibre.  On  this  question  of  principle, 
while  actual  suffering  was  yet  afar  o££,  they  raised  their  flag 
against  a  power,  to  which,  for  purposes  of  foreign  conquest  and 
subjugation,  Rome,  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared ;  a  power  which  has  dotted  over  the  surface  of  the  whole 
globe  with  her  possessions,  and  military  posts,  whose  morning 
drum-beat,  following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company  with  the 
hoi^rs,  drdes  the  earth  with  one  continuous  and  unbrokea  strain 
of  the  martial  airs  of  England." 
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The  administxatioQ  of  General  Jackson  was  now  rapidly 
coming  to  a  dose.  The  great  battle  of  the  currency  was  now 
fought.  The  results  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  administrar 
tion  were  now  universally  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  evil  and 
oiily  evil.  The  country  stood  on  the  borders  of  universal  bank- 
ruptcy. The  general  election  was  approaching,  when  Jackson's 
successor  was  to  be  chosen ;  and,  in  the  twenty-fourth  congress^ 
while  the  country  was  preparing  for  the  presidential  campaign, 
there  was  but  little  left  for  Mr.  Webster.  He  had  done  his  duty. 
He  had  done  it  nobly  and  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  He 
now  felt  that  he  could  leave  the  result  of  his  own  labors  witb 
the  people ;  though  he  undoubtedly  believed  that  Jackson's  suc- 
cessor would  be  the  man  whom  the  president  had  adopted  for 
this  high  honor.  Three  &cts,  in  spite  of  all  the  gigantic  efforts 
of  Mr.  Webster,  and  of  those  who  acted  with  him,  were  enough 
to  give  the  election  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Li  the  first  place,  he 
carried  with  him  the  marked  and  special  approbation  of  the  reti- 
ring president,  who,  notwithstandmg  the  disastrous  nature  and 
results  of  his  experiments  as  a  civilian,  was  all  the  more  popu- 
lar with  the  vociferous  and  headlong,  all  over  the  country,  of 
his  party.  Li  the  second  place,  the  people  had  been  made  to 
believe,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  that  the  now  general  and  ac- 
knowledged distress  of  the  country  was  owing,  not  to  l^e  blun- 
ders and  recklessness  of  the  executive,  but  to  the  efforts  of  the 
expiring  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  wished  to  throw  dis- 
credit, by  way  of  revenge,  upon  the  president  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  Lastly,  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  as  minister  to  England,  when  he  was  ahready  there, 
was  regarded  as  political  persecution  of  a  most  extraoixiinary 
character ;  and  not  only  the  party,  but  thousands  of  moderate 
men  who  vote  according  to  their  current  views  at  the  time  of 
an  election,  looked  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  a  sort  of  martyr. 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  therefore,  was  chosen  to  suoceeed  General 
Jackson. 
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During  the  remainder  of  General  Jackson's  term,  however, 
Mr.  Webster  continued  to  be  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
senate,  though  Mr.  Clay  must  be  confessed  as  equally  popular, 
and  perhaps  equally  deserving,  before  the  country.  Tliere  was 
no  longer  any  occasion  for  great  eflbrts  on  the  subject  ci  llie 
currency.  Some  other  topics,  not  without  their  interest, 
claimed  the  attention  of  Mr.  Webster.  On  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1835,  he  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  on  the  bill  granting 
indenmity  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  Frendi  spolia- 
tions  on  American  commerce  prior  to  1800 ;  but  his  views  on 
that  subject  had  been  long  before  the  public,  and,  oonsequentiy, 
the  speech  now  made  did  not  particularly  aflect  his  reputation. 
On  the  16th  of  February,  of  the  same  year,  he  delivered  an- 
other speech  of  more  general  popularity.  It  was  in  regard  ta 
the  appointing  and  removing  power  exercised  jointiy  by  the 
president  and  senate.  The  administration  had  set  up  some 
.  strange  pretensions  to  prerogative  unknown  to  the  constitution, 
and  unknown  to  the  previous  practice  of  the  government.  A 
bill  was  brought  into  the  senate,  entitied  ^' an  act  to  repeal  tlie 
first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  to  limit  the  term  of  service 
of  certab  officers  therein  named,"  the  express  object  of  whidi 
was  to  secure  the  reduction  of  executive  patronage  and  influ- 
ence. This  was  a  topic  that  touched  Mr.  Webster's  heart. 
He  had  seen  so  many  encroachments  of  late,  on  the  powers  <^ 
the  senate,  and  on  the  powers  of  congress,  that  he  felt  like  doing 
something  to  i*ender  the  evil  less  possible  in  time  to  come. 
His  speech  on  the  subject  was  very  able ;  and  it  did  not  a  littie 
toward  giving  the  last  blow  to  a  failing  administration,  and  pre- 
paring the  public  for  that  remarkable  revolution  that  succeeded. 

But  the  greatest  and  heaviest  blow  ever  given  to  the  admin- 
istration of  General  Jackson,  by  one  of  its  opponents,  was  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  merchants  of  New  York,  deliv- 
ered in  Niblo's  Saloon,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1837,  eleven 
days  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.    The  blow  was* 
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struck,  not  because  that  administration  itself  was  any  longer 
of  any  consequence  to  the  public,  but  because  it  had  been 
adopted,  fi>rnially  and  in  words,  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the 
model  of  his  own  administration.  It  was,  therefore,  only  an- 
*other  engi^ement  in  the  memorable  war  between  the  govem- 
ment  and  the  currency ;  and  it  certainly,  in  any  point  of  light 
in  which  it  can  be  viewed,  was  a  victory.  It  is  one  of  the 
soundest,  ablest,  and  most  eloquent  of  all  the  great  statesman's 
speeches.  It  was  a  review  of  the  entire  course  of  Creneral 
Jackson  as  president  of  the  republic.  Though  searching  and 
caustic,  it  was  temperate  in  style,  moderate  in  spirit,  even 
charitable  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  but  inexpressibly 
severe  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  its  logic.  It  is  the  best 
history  of  General  Jackson's  administration  now  in  print;  for, 
while  the  art  of  the  orator  is  always  to  be  suspected,  it 
narrates  and  states  fiicts  with  the  precision  and  candor  of  a 
Instorian. 

The  first  official  act  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  congress  to  take  into  consideration  the  financial  em« 
barrassments  of  the  country.  This  was  an  open  confession  of 
what  the  administration  of  General  Jackson  had  continually 
and  strenuously  denied.  It  was  a  confession  that  the  country, 
the  whole  country,  not  any  particular  part  or  parts  of  it,  was 
in  a  state  of  pecuniary  suffering.  It  was  a  confession,  too,  of 
great  political  value  to  the  party  of  the  opposition,  who  did 
not  fml  to  point  the  country  to  the  state  of  prosperity  almost 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  which  immediately 
preceded  General  Jackson's  war  upon  the  currency.  It  was  a 
confession,  however,  which  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  peculiar  sagacity  which  characterizes  him,  did  not  hesitate 
to  make,  because,  should  his  term  of  office  dose  unhappily,  he 
could  the  more  readily  refer  his  fiiilure  to  the  disastrous  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  commenced.  Should  his  adminis- 
taitioa^  on  the  other  hand,  prove  successfhl,  it  would  be  easy 
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for  him,  and  for  his  partisans,  to  claim  the  more  credit  to  Ins 
statesmanship,  by  as  much  as  the  end  of  his  term  should  ex- 
ceed in  prosperity  its  beginning. 

The  extra  session  met  in  the  month  of  September,  1837 ; 
and  it  was  here  that  congress  first  grappled  with  the  sub-trea^ 
my  scheme,  which  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  as 
a  means  of  savuig  the  country  &om  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments brought  upon  it  by  the  blunders  and  obstinacy  of  the 
preceding  administration.  Those  embarrassments  had  now 
become  insupportable,  hi  the  month  of  May  previous,  nearly 
all  the  banks  in  the  country  had  simultaneously  suspended  ^>e^ 
de  payments.  The  banks  of  deposit,  in  which  were  lodged 
the  funds  of  the  United  States  treasury,  were  among  the  very 
first  to  join  in  this  act  of  suspension ;  and  this  at  once  involved 
the  government  in  the  difficulty.  It  had  been  customary  for 
the  government  to  meet  its  daily  wants  by  issuing  drafls  upon 
the  banks  of  deposit,  which,  heretofore,  had  met  these  drafts^ 
either  by  paying  out  their  own  bills,  or  in  gold  and  silver. 
Now,  however,  the  holder  of  a  draft  drawn  by  the  aeoretarf 
of  the  treasury  of  the  government  (^  the  United  States,  whidi 
any  one  would  suppose  should  be  good  for  its  own  orders,  could 
get  nothing  but  the  notes  of  certain  state  banks,  which  had  re* 
fused  to  meet  them  on  demand.  That  is,  the  government 
owed  a  debt  to-day,  and  the  only  satb&ction  it  could  give  its 
creditor,  was  an  order  on  a  private  corporation,  which  met  the 
order  only  with  a  confession  of  inability  of  paying  it  to-day, 
but  with  a  promise  to  pay  it  to-day  (for  bank  notes  are  mad^ 
payable  on  demand)  when  all  parties  understood  the  insincarity 
and  comparative  worthlessness  of  that  promise.  In  other 
words,  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  become  insolf 
vent ;  and  the  question  of  course  was,  on  the  opening  of  the 
extra  session  of  ccmgress,  how  to  restore  the  solvency  and  credit 
of  the  country. 

This  question  was  met|  on  the  part  of  the  admioistMi^^ 
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fost,  b J  ^diholding  from  the  states  tiie  fourth  installment  of 
the  surplus  revenue,  and  secondly,  by  the  proportion  of  the 
sub-treasury  scheme,  which  was  a  system  of  keeping  and  dis- 
bursmg  the  fbnds  of  the  general  government,  without  the  inter- 
i^entlon  of  any  bank  or  banks.  Both  these  measures  were 
opposed  by  Mr.  Webster.  He  thought  that  the  withholding 
of  the  surplus  revenue  from  the  states,  according  to  the  prom- 
ise of  the  government,  would  rather  increase  than  allay  the 
panic  now  Mlea  upon  the  country ;  and  to  the  sub-treasury 
system,  he  opposed  a  series  of  objections,  in  a  speech  delivered 
on  the  28th  of  September,  1837,  which  reexamined  the  entire 
subject  of  the  currency  from  the  banning  of  the  government. 
No  better  history  of  the  currency  is  extant  than  that  contained 
in  the  exordium  of  this  great  speech :  "  The  government  of 
the  United  States,"  says  the  orator, "  completed  the  forth-eighth 
year  of  its  existence,  under  its  present  constitution,  on  the  third 
day  of  March  last.  During  this  whole  period,  it  has  felt  itself 
bound  to  take  proper  care  of  the  currency  of  the  country ; 
and  no  administration  has  admitted  this  obligation  more  clearly 
or  more  frequently  than  the  last.  For  the  fulfillment  of  this 
acknowledged  duty,  as  well  as  to  accomplish  other  useful  pur- 
poses, a  national  bank  has  been  maintained  for  forty  out  of 
these  forty-eight  years.  Two  institutions  of  this  kind  have  been 
created  by  law ;  one  commencing  in  1791,  and  being  limited 
to  twenty  years,  expiring  in  1811;  the  other  commencing 
in  1816,  with  a  like  term  of  duration,  and  ending,  therefore,  in 
1836.  Both  these  institutions,  each  in  its  time,  accomplished 
their  purposes,  so  far  as  the  currency  was  concerned,  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  country  Before  the  last  bank  ex- 
pired, it  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration. I  need  not,  at  present,  speak  of  the  causes  of  this 
hostility.  My  purpose  only  requires  a  statement  of  that  fact, 
as  an  Important  one  in  the  chain  of  occurrences.  The  late 
president's  dissatisfaction  with  the  bank  was  intimated  in  his 
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first  annual  mesnge^  that  is  to  saj,  in  1829.  But  th»  l)aDk 
stood  very  well  with  the  country,  the  president's  known  aod 
growing  hostility  notwithstanding,  and  in  1632,  four  years  be- 
fore its  charter  was  to  expire,  both  houses  of  congress  passed 
a  bill  for  its  continuance,  there  being  in  its  &vor  a  large  ma* 
jority  of  the  s^iate,  and  a  larger  majority  of  the  house  of  r^ 
resentatives.  The  bill,  however,  was  negatived  by  the  presi- 
dent, hi  1833,  by  an  order  of  the  president,  the  public,  mo* 
neys  were  removed  from  the  custody  of  the  bank,  and  were 
deposited  with  certain  select  state  banks.  This  removal  was 
accompanied  with  the  most  c(»ifident  declarations  and  assu- 
rances, put  foTih.  in  every  form,  by  the  president  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  that  these  state  banks  would  not  only 
prove  safe  depositories  of  the  public  money,  but  that  they 
would  also  furnish  the  country  with  as  good  a  currency  as  h 
ever  had  enjoyed,  and  probably  a  better ;  and  would  also  ac- 
complish all  that  could  be  wished  in  regard  to  domestic  ex- 
changes. The  substitution  of  state  banks  for  a  national  'ms& 
tution,  for  the  dischai^e  of  these  duties,  was  that  operation 
which  has  become  known,  and  is  likely  to  be  long  remembered, 
as  the  'Experiment' 

"  For  some  years,  all  was  said  to  go  on  extremely  well,  al* 
though  it  seemed  plain  enough  to  a  great  part  of  community, 
that  the  system  was  radically  vicious ;  that  its  operations  were 
all  inconvenient,  clumsy,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
posed ends ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  there  must  be  an  explo^ 
sion.  The  administration,  however,  adhered  to  its  experiment 
The  more  it  was  complained  of  by  the  people,  the  louder  it  was 
praised  by  the  administration.  Its  commendation  was  one  of 
the  standing  topics  of  all  official  communications ;  and  in  his 
last  message,  in  December,  1836,  the  late  president  was  more 
than  usually  emphatic  upon  the  great  success  of  his  attempts 
to  improve  the  currency,  and  the  happy  results  of  the  experi- 
ment upon  the  important  business  of  exchange. 
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.  **  But  a  reverse  was  at  hand.  The  rip^ng  glories  of  the 
^giperiment  were  soon  to  meet  a  dreadfiil  blighting.  In  the 
eiffly  part  of  May  last,  these  banks  all  stopped  payment  This 
events  of  course,  produced  great  distress  in  the  country,  and  it 
produced  also  singular  embarrassmeut  to  the  administration. 
The  {H'esent  administration  was  then  only  two  mouths  old; 
but  it  had  already  become  formally  pledged  to  maintain  the 
policy  of  that  which  had  gone  before  it.  The  president  had 
avowed  his  purpose  of  treading  in  the  £x>tsteps  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Here,  then,  was  the  difficulty.  Here  was  a  political 
knot,  to  be  either  untied  or  cut  The  experiment  had  Med, 
and  &ikd,  as  it  was  thought,  so  utterly  and  hopelessly,  that  it 
^uld  not  be  tried  again. 

,  ^  What,  then,  was  to  be  done  1  Committed  against  a  bank 
of  the  United  States  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  the  substi- 
tute, from  which  so  much  was  expected,  having  disappointed  all 
hopes,  what  was  the  administration  to  do  1  Two  distinct  classes 
cf  duties  had  been  performed,  in  times  past,  by  the  bank  of  the 
United  States ;  one  more  immediately  to  the  government,  the 
other  to  the  community.  The  first  was  the  safe-keeping  and 
the  transfer,  when  required,  of  the  public  moneys ;  the  other, 
the  supplying  of  a  sound  and  convenient  paper  currency,  of 
equal  credit  all  over  the  country,  and  everywhere  equivalent  to 
specie,  and  the  giving  of  most  important  &cilities  to  the  opera* 
tions  of  exchange.  These  objects  were  highly  important,  and 
their  perfect  accomplishment  by  the  'experiment'  had  been 
promised  from  the  first  The  state  banks,  it  was  declared, 
could  perform  all  these  duties,  and  should  perform  them.  But 
the  'experiment'  came  to  a  dishonored  end  in  the  early  part 
of  last  May.  The  deposit  banks,  with  the  others,  stopped  pay 
ment.  They  could  not  render  back  the  deposits ;  and  so  &r 
from  being  able  to  furnish  a  general  currency,  or  to  assist  ex 
changes,  (purposes,  indeed,  which  they  never  had  fulfilled  with 
any  success,)  their  paper  became  immediately  depreciated,  even 
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in  its  local  circulation.  What  course,  then,  was  tlie  admifia^ 
tration  now  to  adopt?  Why,  sir,  it  is  plain  that  it  had  but  one 
alternative.  It  must  either  return  to  the  former  practice  of  the 
government,  take  the  currency  into  its  own  hands,  and  main- 
tain it,  as  well  as  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public 
money  by  some  institution  of  its  own ;  or  else,  adopting  some 
new  mode  of  merely  keeping  the  public  money,  it  must  abaur 
don  all  further  care  over  currency  and  exchange.  One  of  tiiese 
courses  became  inevitable.  The  administration  had  no  other 
choice.  The  state  banks  could  be  no  longer  tried,  with  the 
opinion  which  the  administration  now  entertained  of  them ; 
and  how  else  could  anything  be  done  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rency ?  In  no  way,  but  by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
institution. 

"  There  was  no  escape  from  this  dilemma.  One  course  was^ 
to  go  back  to  that  which  the  party  had  so  much  condemned  j 
Ae  other,  to  give  up  the  whole  duty,  and  leave  the  currency 
to  its  fete.  Between  these  two,  the  administration  found  itself 
al)solutely  obliged  to  decide ;  and  it  has  decided,  and  decided 
boldly.  It  has  decided  to  surrender  the  duty,  and  abandon  the 
constitution.  That  decision  is  before  us,  in  the  message,  and 
in  the  measures  now  under  consideration.  The  choice  has  beeti 
made ;  and  that  choice,  in  my  opinion,  raises  a  question  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  people  of  this  country,  both  for  the 
present  and  all  future  time.  That  question  is,  Whether  coiu 
gress  has,  or  ought  to  have,  any  duty  to  perform,  in  relation 
to  the  currency  of  the  country,  beyond  the  mere  regulation  of 
(he  gold  and  silverP 

This  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  was  not  only  very  able ;  but 
it  produced  a  profound  impression  on  the  senate,  and  on  the 
country.  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  message  of  the 
president,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  congress,  besides  keeping 
and  disbursing  the  public  money,  to  provide  for  a  sound  and 
safe  currency  for  the  people ;  and  such  was  the  weight  of  his 
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MTend  arguments  and  illustrations,  in  support  of  his  proposi- 
tion, that  the  recommendation  of  the  president  fiuled  to  be- 
come a  law.  The  first  step,  th^efore,  of  the  new  adnmustra- 
tion  was  a  &ilure. 

One  of  the  first  topics  that  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr. 
•Webster,  at  the  regular  session  of  congress  of  1837-8,  was 
<^l  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the  27th  of 
December,  1837,  a  number  of  resolutions  were  read  to  the 
soiaile  by  Mr.  Calhoun  on  this  subject,  the  Mh  of  which  was 
eiq>ressed  in  the  following  language:  ''Resolved,  That  the 
intermeddling  of  any  state,  or  states,  or  their  citizens,  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  this  district,  or  any  of  the  territories,  on  the 
groimd,  or  under  the  pretext,  that  it  is  immoral  or  anful,  or 
the  passage  of  any  act  or  measure  of  congress  with  that  view, 
would  be  a  direct  and  dangerous  attack  on  the  institutions  of 
all  the  slaveholding  states."  The  resolutions  had  been  quite 
generally  discussed,  when,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1838,  Mr. 
Qay  offered  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Calhoun's  fifth  resolution, 
tFkich  was  couched  in  the  following  terras :  "  Resolved,  That 
the  mterference,  by  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  states,  with  the 
▼lew  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  district,  is  endangering 
Ae  rights  and  security  of  the  people  of  this  district;  and  that 
any  act  or  measure  of  congress,  designed  to  abolish  slavery  in 
this  district,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  &ith  implied  in  the 
cessions  by  the  states  of  Vixginia  and  Maryland,  a  just  cause 
of  alarm  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and  have  a 
direct  and  inevitable  tendency  to  disturb  and  endanger  the 
Union."  Mr.  Clay  supported  his  substitute  by  a  speech,  which 
was  followed  by  a  brief  one  from  Mr.  Webster.  He  had  be- 
fore, on  the  16th  of  March,  1836,  on  presenting  several  peti- 
tions praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  domestic  slave-trade 
within  the  district,  expressed  his  views  in  relation  to  the  power 
of  congress  over  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  very 
plain  and  emphatic  manner :    ^  I  have  often,"  he  then  said, 

VOL.  I.  N 
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^  expressed  the  opinion,  that  over  slavery,  as  it  esisis  ^  ^ 
states,  this  government  has  no  control  whatever.  It  is  entirdy 
and  exclusively  a  state  concern.  And  while  it  is  dear  that  con- 
gress has  no  direct  power  over  the  subject,  it  is  our  duty  to 
take  care  that  the  authority  of  this  government  is  not  broo^t 
to  bear  upon  it  by  any  indirect  interference  whatever.  It  most 
be  left  to  the  states,  to  the  course  of  things,  and  to  those  caused 
over  which  this  government  has  no  control.  All  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  in  the  dear  line  of  our  duty.  On  the  other  hand^ 
believing  that  congress  has  constitutional  power  over  slavery,  and 
the  trade  in  slaves,  within  the  district,  I  think  petitions  on  those 
subjects,  respectftilly  presented,  ought  to  be  respectftilly  re- 
ceived, and  respectfully  conddered." 

These  had  always  been  Mr.  Webster's  opnions  on  the  sub^ 
ject.  They  had  been  the  opinions  of  the  country  and  oi  the 
government.  So  early  as  1809,  on  the  9th  of  January,  the 
house  of  representatives  had  resolved,  ^  that  the  committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  instructed  to  take  into  oonsiderar 
tion  the  laws  within  the  district  in  respect  to  slavery  ;  that  they 
inquire  into  the  slave-trade  as  it  exists  in,  and  is  carried  09 
through,  the  district ;  and  that  they  report  to  the  house  sueb 
amendments  to  the  existing  laws  as  shall  seem  to  them  to  be 
just"  The  same  body,  at  the  same  time,  resolved,  ^  that  the 
committee  be  further  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
providing  by  law  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  within  the 
district,  in  such  manner  that  the  interest  of  no  individual  shaU 
be  injured  thereby."  In  the  month  of  March,  1816,  the  sub* 
ject  had  been  again  introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia^ 
when,  at  his  motion,  it  was  resolved,  ^  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  an  inhuman  and  illegal 
traffic  in  slaves  carried  on  in  and  through  the  District  of  Co^ 
lumbia,  and  to  report  whether  any,  and  what,  measures  are  ne- 
cessary for  putting  a  stop  to  the  same." 

The  steps  thus  early  taken,  which  had  so  clearly  recognized 
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tbe  powwr  <rf  congress  over  slravery  in  the  distarict,  were  well 
known  to  Mr.  Webster ;  and  on  these,  as  well  as  on  the  grants 
of  cession  by  which  the  territory  was  given  to  the  United  State% 
be  based  an  argument  in  &vor  of  the  ccmstitutional  power  of 
CODgress  over  this  subject,  and  which  has  never  been  and  never 
can  be  answered.  In  return  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, he  was  taunted  by  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  with  having 
made  himself  the  head  of  the  abolition  party  ;  but  this  did  not 
daunt  Mr.  Webster,  or  turn  him  from  his  int^^rity,  or  his 
purpose.  He  went  directly  forward,  defended  the  rights  of  the 
petitioners,  maintained  the  exclusive  power  of  congress  to  legis- 
late on  all  subjects  touching  the  District  of  Columbia,  slavery 
as  well  as  others,  and  spumed  tlie  sneers  of  southern  senators ; 
and  he  thus  continued  to  maintain  his  ground,  till  the  subject 
was  agmn  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  modified  by 
Hr.  Qay,  at  the  time  now  under  consideration.  His  opinion, 
fis  held  at  this  time,  is  best  conveyed  in  his  own  language.  ^I 
qannot  concur,"  he  says,  speaking  of  Mr.  Clay's  substitute, 
^  in  this  resolution.  1  do  not  know  any  matter  of  fact,  or  any 
ground  of  aigument,  on  which  this  affirmation  of  plighted  faith 
can  be  sustained.  I  see  nothing  by  which  congress  has  tied  up 
its  hands,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  so  as  to  put  its  clear  con- 
stitutional power  beyond  the  exercise  of  its  own  discretion.  I 
have  carefully  examined  the  acts  of  cession  by  the  states,  the 
act  of  congress,  the  proceedings  and  history  of  the  times,  and  I 
find  nothing  to  lead  me  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
all  parties  to  leave  this,  like  other  subjects  belonging  to  legis- 
hlioa  for  the  ceded  territory,  entirely  to  the  discretion  and 
wisdom  of  congress."  He  goes  on  to  establish  this  opinion  by 
a  most  conclusive  aigument,  and  then  brings  the  opposite  view 
into  disfavor  by  successfully  applying  to  it  the  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum :  "  If  the  assertion  contained  in  this  resolution  be 
true,"  he  says,  "  a  very  strange  result,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must 
follow.    The  resolution  affirms  that  the  faith  of  congress  is 
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pledged,  indefinitely.  It  makes  no  limitation  of  time  or  dr. 
comstance.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  is  an  obligation  that  binds  us 
forever,  as  much  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  ooo- 
stitution  itself  And  at  all  times  hereafter,  even  if,  in  the 
eourse  of  their  history,  availing  themselves  of  events,  or  chang- 
ing their  views  of  policy,  the  states  themselves  should  make 
provision  for  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  the  existing  state 
of  things  could  not  be  changed,  nevertheless,  in  this  district 
It  does  really  seem  to  me,  that,  if  this  resolution,  in  its 
terms,  be  true,  though  slavery  in  every  other  part  of  the  world 
be  abolished,  yet  in  the  metropolis  of  this  great  republic  it  is 
established  in  perpetuity.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result 
of  the  doctrine  of  plighted  faith,  as  stated  in  the  resolution." 

Mr.  Buchanan  replied  to  Mr.  Webster ;  and  Mr.  Webster 
rejoined,  maintaining  with  still  greater  force  of  expression  his 
original  position  ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  rose  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Clay,  who,  after  Mr.  Buchanan,  had  commented  with  some  se- 
verity upon  Mr.  Webster,  that  the  great  orator  gave  complete- 
ness to  his  argument.  Thus  called  out,  there  that  argument 
now  stands,  the  ablest  ever  delivered  on  the  subject ;  and  every 
man,  who  has  since  seen  fit  to  misunderstand  Mr.  Webster,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  is  bound  to  read  it,  and  ponder  it  well, 
before  he  allows  himself  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Webster  his  position 
in  relation  to  this  question. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  out  in  detail  all  that  Mr. 
Webster  said  and  did,  during  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Van  Bu 
ren's  administration,  on  this  and  other  important  subjects.  He 
was  still  chiefly  engaged,  as  were  the  senate  and  the  country, 
on  topics  connected  with  the  currency.  The  administration 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  in  history  as  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  itself,  and  the  country,  of  the 
financial  evils  brought  upon  it  by  the  preceding  administration; 
and  in  every  effort  made  to  better  the  condition  of  the  national 
finances,  Mr.  Webster  took,  on  behalf  of  the  opposition,  ths 
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leading  part.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1838,  he  spoke  at 
8Qme  length  on  the  afl^ rs  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  of  the  deposit  hanks,  whose  hills  had  hccome 
greatly  d^reciated ;  on  the  28th  of  January,  1838,  he  ad- 
dressed the  senate  in  favor  of  the  right  of  preemption  to  actual 
settlers  on  the  puhlic  lands ;  and  on  the  31st  of  January,  1838, 
he  delivered  his  speech  on  the  suh-treasury  system,  as  a  sys- 
tem, putting  it  to  the  severest  test  it  had  ever  met  with  in  elo- 
quence  or  argument  But  it  was  not  till  the  12th  of  March, 
1838,  that  he  made  his  most  elaborate,  celebrated,  and  able 
speedi  on  this  subject.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  ablest  ever 
made,  upon  the  subject  of  the  r^ulation  of  the  currency,  in  or 
out  of  congress.  It  abounds  with  facts,  illustrations,  aigumenta^ 
repartees,  figures  of  speech  of  the  most  striking  character,  and 
everything,  in  matter  and  manner,  in  form  and  ornament,  that 
could  possibly  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  his  main  objed 
That  object  was  the  defeat  of  the  sub-treasury  scheme,  and  a 
thorough  exposition  of  the  entire  policy,  in  all  its  magnitude 
and  nuschie^  of  the  current  and  preceding  administrations.  No 
person  can  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  speech  without  a  pe- 
rusal of  it ;  but  there  are  passages  in  it,  which,  whether  read 
in  connection  or  separately,  will  never  cease  to  be  admired. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  orator^s  powers  of  ridicule,  when  he 
wished  to  indulge  in  it,  his  laughable  reference  to  the  over- 
vaunted  independence  of  General  Jackson,  will  never  Mi  to 
furnish  to  the  literary  world  both  instniction  and  amusement : 
**  The  present  chief  magistrate  of  the  country,"  he  says,  "  was 
a  member  of  this  body  in  1828.  He  and  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Carolina  were,  at  that  time,  exerting  their  united 
forces  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  bring  about  Greneral  Jackson's 
election.  Did  they  work  thus  zealously  together  for  the  same 
ultimate  end  and  pui'pose]  Or  did  they  mean  merely  to 
change  the  government,  and  then  each  to  look  out  for  himself  1 
JUj.  VanBuren  voted  for  the  tariff  bill  of  that  year,  commonljr 
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called  the  *  bill  of  abominations ' ;  but,  very  luckily,  and  in  ex- 
tremely good  season,  instructions  for  that  vote  happened  to 
come  from  Albany !  The  vote,  therefore,  could  be  given,  and 
the  member  ^ving  it  could  not  possibly  thereby  give  offense 
to  any  gentleman  of  the  state-rights  party,  who  acknowledge 
the  duty  of  obeying  instructions. 

"  Sir,  I  will  not  do  gentlemen  injustice.  Those  who  belonged 
to  tariff  states,  as  they  are  called,  and  who  supported  Greneral 
Jackson  for  the  presidency,  did  not  intend  thereby  to  overthrow 
the  protective  policy.  They  only  meant  to  make  G^ieral 
Jackson  preadent,  and  to  come  into  power  along  with  him. 
As  to  ultimate  objects,  each  had  his  own.  All  could  agree, 
however,  in  the  first  step.  It  was  difficult,  certainly,  to  give 
a  plausible  appearance  to  a  political  union  among  gentlemen 
who  diflered  so  widely  on  the  great  and  leading  question  of  the 
times,  the  question  of  the  protective  policy.  But  this  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  the  oracular  declaration  that  General  Jadcson 
was  in  favor  of  a  ^judicious  tariff  '  Here,  sir,  was  ample 
room  and  verge  enough.  Who  would  obj^t  to  a  judicious 
tariff?  Tariff  men  and  anti-tariff  men,  state-rights  men  and 
oonsolidationists,  those  who  had  been  called  prodigals,  and  those 
who  had  been  called  radicals,  all  thronged  and  flocked  together 
here,  and,  with  all  their  difference  in  regard  to  ultimate  objeoCs, 
agreed  to  make  common  cause  till  they  should  get  into 
power! 

"  The  ghosts,  sir,  which  are  fabled  to  cross  the  Styx,  what- 
ever di^rent  hopes  or  purposes  they  may  have  beyond  it,  still 
unite  in  the  present  wish  to  get  over,  and  therefore  aD  hurry 
and  huddle  into  the  leaky  and  shattered  crafl  of  Charon,  the 
ferryman.  And  this  motley  throng  of  politicians,  sir,  with  as 
much  diflference  of  final  object,  and  as  little  care  for  each  other, 
made  a  boat  of  '  Judicious  Tariff; '  and  all  rushed  and  scram- 
bled  into  it,  until  they  filled  it,  near  to  sinking.  The  authority 
of  the  master  was  able,  however,  to  keep  them  peaceable  ai^ 


in  order  for  the  time,  fbr  they  had  the  virtue  of  submiasion ; 
and,  though  with  occasional  dangers  of  upsetting,  he  succeeded 
in  pushing  them,  all  over  with  his  long  setting-pole : 

Ipoe  ntem  oonto  sabigit ! '  ** 

In  all  of  Mr.  Webster's  works,  there  is  scarcely  a  more  forcible 
illastration  of  his  power  of  throwing  contempt  upon  his  antag- 
onists ;  and,  when  all  the  &cts  of  the  case  are  remembered, 
and  the  passage  carefully  collated  with  the  &ct9,  there  is 
scarcely  a  better  example,  perhaps,  in  the  English  language. 

The  peroration  of  that  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it 
comm^ices  with  a  ludicrous  allusion,  closes  in  a  bold,  manly, 
aublime  and  impressive  manner.  Alluding  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  to  his  doctrine  of  state-rights,  he  says :  "  Finally,  the  non- 
orable  member  declares  that  he  shall  now  march  off  under  the 
banner  of  state-rights !  March  off  from  whom  1  March  off 
from  what  ?  We  have  been  contending  for  great  principles. 
We  have  been  struggling  to  maintain  the  liberty  and  to  restore 
tiie  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  we  have  made  these  stru^les 
here,  in  the  national  councils,  with  the  old  flag,  the  true  Amer 
kan  flag,  the  eagle,  and  the  stars  and  stripes,  waving  over  the 
diamber  in  which  we  sit  He  now  tells  us,  however,  that  he 
marches  off  under  the  state-rights  banner ! 

"  Let  him  go.  I  remain.  I  am  where  I  ever  have  been,  and 
where  I  ever  mean  to  be.  Here,  standing  on  the  platform  of 
the  general  constitution,  a  platform  broad  enough  and  firm 
enough  to  uphold  every  interest  of  the  whole  country,  I  shall  still 
be  found.  Intrusted  with  some  part  in  the  administration  of 
that  ecmstitntion,  I  intend  to  act  in  its  spirit,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  framed  it  Yes,  sir,  I  would  act  as  if  our  others, 
who  framed  it  for  us,  and  who  bequeathed  it  to  us,  were  looking 
on  me ;  as  if  I  could  see  their  venerable  forms  bending  down 
to  behold  us,  from  the  abodes  above.  I  would  act,  too,  as  if 
the  eye  of  posterity  was  gazing  on  me. 
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"  Standing  thus,  as  in  the  full  gaze  of  our  ancestors  axuA  mxt 
posterity,  having  received  this  inheritance  from  the  former,  to 
\)e  transmitted  to  the  latter,  and  feeling  that,  if  I  am  bom  for 
any  good,  in  my  day  and  generation,  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  country,  no  local  policy  or  local  feeling,  no  temporary 
impulse,  shall  induce  me  to  yield  my  foothold  on  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  Union.  I  move  off  under  no  banner  not  known  to 
the  whole  American  people,  and  to  their  constitution  and  laws. 
No,  sir;  these  walls,  these  columns, 

'Bhall  fly 
From  ttteir  firm  base  as  soon  as  I ! ' 

"  I  came  into  public  life,  sir,  in  tlie  service  of  the  United 
States.  On  that  broad  altar,  my  earliestj  and  all  my  public 
vows,  have  been  made.  I  propose  to  serve  no  other  master. 
So  far  as  depends  on  any  agency  of  mine,  they  shall  continue 
united  states;  united  in  interest  and  in  affection;  united  in 
everything  in  regard  to  which  the  constitution  has  decreed  their 
union ;  united  in  war,  for  the  common  defense,  the  common 
renown,  and  the  common  glory ;  and  united,  compacted,  knit 
firmly  together,  in  peace,  for  the  common  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  ourselves  and  our  children." 

It  is  reported  by  Mr.  Everett,  that,  "  not  long  after  the 
publication  of  this  speech,  the  present  Lord  Overstone,  then 
Mr.  S.  Jones  Lloyd,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  upon  finan' 
dal  subjects  in  England,  was  examined  upon  the  subject  of 
banks  and  currency  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. He  produced  a  copy  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster 
before  the  committee,  and  pronounced  it  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  satis&ctory  discussions  of  these  subjects  which  he  had 
seen.  In  writing  afterwards  to  Mr.  Webster,  he  spoke  of  him 
as  a  master  who  had  instructed  him  on  these  subjects."  The 
truth  is,  that,  though  not  a  practical  banker,  and  though  he  had 
never  been  in  any  pecuniary  business  for  a  day  in  his  life,  he 
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I  capaUe  of  iiutructuigtiie  mostexperienoed  fimancieriiitbt 
elements  and  principles  of  his  own  profession.  But  his  instnio* 
tions  were  not  entirely  popular  at  home.  There  was  a  large 
dass  of  his  fellow-<^tizens^  who,  though  all  combined  could  not 
match  him  in  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  deemed  themselvea 
above  the  advice  of  him  who  instructed  all  other  men.  The 
American  who  came  nearest  to  him,  in  knowledge,  ki  experi- 
eoee,  in  wisdom  upon  these  topics,  was  Mr.  Calhoun ;  and  yet 
that  gentleman,  in  general  so  candid  and  so  able,  was  trammeled 
upon  this  subject  by  his  political  relations,  and  by  an  unfi>rtur 
nate  inconsistency  which  had  occurred  in  his  opinions  between 
the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  his  life.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  &ot| 
was  the  only  gentleman  in  the  senate  capable  of  taking  up  the 
argument,  wiUi  any  prospect  of  tolerable  success,  against  Mr. 
Webster.  He  did  take  it  up ;  and,  after  replying,  as  well  as 
he  could,  to  the  facts  and  the  logic  introduced  by  Mr.  Webster^ 
be  sought  to  cast  odium  upon  his  antagonist  by  accusing  him, 
or  hinting  that  he  might  accuse  him,  if  time  permitted,  of  hav 
ing  maintained  no  great  amount  of  consistency  as  a  statesnum. 
Had  he  time  to  do  so,  he  said,  he  might  say  something  about 
Mr.  Webster^s  first  and  subsequent  course  in  relation  to  the 
late  war.  This  insinuation,  made  toward  the  dose  of  Mr* 
Calhoun's  reply,  brought  Mr.  Webster  immediately  to  his  feet 
After  answering  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  he  met  this  in- 
sinuation in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself  in  a  way  forever  to 
ffllraoe  the  tongue  of  slander  on  that  subject,  and  after  a  Gab- 
ion, one  would  think,  to  bring  blushes  of  regret,  if  no  other 
blushes,  on  Mr.  Calhoun's  cheek :  ''  But,  sir,  before  attempting 
that,  he,  [Mr.  Calhoun]  has  something  else  to  say.  He  had 
prepared,  it  seems,  to  draw  comparisons  himself  He  had  in* 
tended  to  say  something  if  time  had  allowed,  upon  our  respect- 
ive opinions  and  conduct  in  regard  to  the  war.  If  time  had 
allowed !  Sir,  time  does  allow,  time  must  allow.  A  general 
remark  of  that  kind  oi;^bt  not  to  be|  cannot  be,  left  to  pro* 
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duoe  its  effect,  when  that  efiect  is  obviously  intended  to  be  im- 
fevorable.  Why  did  the  gentleman  allude  to  my  votes  or  my 
opinions  respecting  the  war  at  all,  unless  he  had  something  to 
say?  Does  he  wish  to  leave  an  undefined  impression  that 
something  was  done,  or  something  said,  by  me,  not  now  capa- 
ble of  defense  or  justification  ?  something  not  reconcilable  wtth 
true  patfiotism  1  He  means  that,  or  nothing.  And  now,  sir, 
let  him  bring  the  matter  forth ;  let  him  take  the  responsibility 
of  the  accusation ;  let  him  state  his  &cts.  I  am  here  to  an- 
swer ;  I  am  here,  this  day,  to  answer.  Now  is  the  time,  and 
now  the  hour.  I  think  we  read,  sh*,  that  one  of  the  good  spirits 
would  not  bring  ^against  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind  a  railing 
accusation ;  and  what  is  railing  but  general  reproach,  an  impu- 
tation without  fact,  time,  or  circumstance  1  Sir,  I  call  for  par- 
ticulars. The  gentleman  knows  my  whole  conduct  well ;  in- 
deed, the  journals  show  it  all,  from  the  moment  I  came  into 
congress  till  the  peace.  It*  I  have  done,  then,  sir,  anything  un- 
patriotic, anything  which,  as  fer  as  love  to  country  goes,  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  his  or  any  man's  conduct,  let  it  now 
be  stated.  Give  me  the  fact,  the  time,  the  manner.  He  speaki 
of  the  war ;  that  which  we  call  the  late  war,  though  it  is  now 
twenty-five  years  since  it  terminated.  He  would  leave  an  im 
pressioQ  that  I  opposed  it.  How  ?  I  was  not  in  congress 
when  war  was  declared,  nor  in  public  life  anywhere.  I  was 
pursuing  my  profession,  keeping  company  with  judges  and 
jurors,  and  plaintiffi  and  defendants.  If  I  had  been  in  con- 
gress, and  *ad  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  hearmg  the  honorable 
gentleman's  speeches,  for  aught  I  can  say,  I  might  have  con- 
curred with  him.  But  I  was  not  in  public  life.  I  never  had 
been,  for  a  single  hour ;  and  was  in  no  situation,  therefore,  to 
oppose  or  to  support  the  declaration  of  war.  I  am  speak- 
ing to  the  &ct)  sir ;  and  if  the  gentleman  has  any  &c^  let 
us  know  it 
**  Well,  rir,  I  came  into  congress  during  tbe  war.    I  ibundlt 
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woged,  and  raging.  And  what  did  I  do  here  to  oppose  it  t 
Jjock  to  the  journals.  Let  the  honorable  gentleman  tax  his 
meraory.  Bring  up  anything,  if  there  be  anything  to  brhig 
up,  not  showing  error  of  opinion,  but  showing  want  of  loyalty 
ox  fidelity  to  the  country.  I  did  not  agree  to  all  that  was  pro- 
posed, nor  did  the  honorable  member.  I  did  not  approve  of 
every  measure,  nor  did  he.  The  war  had  been  preceded  by 
the  restrictive  system  and  the  embargo.  As  a  private  indi- 
vidual, I  certainly  did  not  think  Well  of  these  measures.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  embargo  annoyed  ourselves  as  much 
as  our  enemies,  while  it  destroyed  the  bu^ess  and  cramped 
the  sprits  of  the  people.  In  this  opinion,  I  may  have  been 
r^t  or  wrong,  but  the  gentleman  was  himself  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  told  us  the  other  day,  as  a  proof  of  lus  inde- 
pendence of  party  on  great  questions,  that  he  differed  with  his 
fnends  on  the  subject  of  the  embargo.  He  was  decidedly  and 
unalterably  opposed  to  it.  It  furnishes,  in  his  judgment^ 
therefore,  no  imputation  either  on  my  patriotism,  or  on  the 
.soundness  of  my  political  opinions,  that  I  was  opposed  to  it 
also.  I  mean  opposed  in  opinion ;  for  I  was  not  in  congress, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  act  creating  the  embargo.  And 
as  to  opposition  to  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war,  after  I 
came  into  congress,  I  again  say,  let  the  gentleman  specify ;  let 
him  lay  his  finger  on  anything  calling  for  an  answer,  and  he 
shell  have  an  snswer. 

"  Mr.  President,  you  were  yourself  in  the  house  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  time.  The  honorable  gentleman  may 
Boake  a  witness  of  you.  He  may  make  a  witness  of  any 
body  else.  He  may  be  his  own  witness.  Give  us  but  some 
fact,  some  charge,  something  capable  in  itself  either  of  being 
proved  or  disproved.  Prove  anything,  state  anything,  not 
consistent  with  honorable  and  patriotic  conduct,  and  I  am 
ready  toanswer  it.  Sir,I  am  glad  this  subject  has  been  alluded 
iX3t  vfx  a  manner  whidi  justifies  me  in  taking  public  notioe  of  it; 
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beoauae  I  am  well  aware  that,  for  tea  years  past,  infinite  pma 
has  been  taken  to  find  something,  in  the  range  of  these  topics, 
wludi  might  create  prejudice  against  me  in  the  country.  The 
journals  have  all  been  pored  over,  and  the  reports  ransadEed, 
and  scraps  of  paragraphs  and  hal^ntences  have  been  collectedf 
fraudulently  put  tc^ther,  and  then  made  to  flare  out  as  if  there 
had  been  some  discovery.  But  all  this  failed.  The  next  re- 
s<»rt  was  to  supposed  correspondence.  My  letters  were  sought 
for^  to  learn  i^  in  the  confidence  of  private  friendship,  1  had  ever 
said  anything  which  an  enemy  could  make  use  of.  With  this 
view,  the  vicinity  of  my  former  residence  has  been  searched, 
as  with  a  lighted  candle.  New  Hampshire  has  been  explored 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  to  the  White  Hills.  In  (me 
instance,  a  gentleman  had  left  the  state,  gone  five  hundred  miles 
ofi^  and  died.  His  papers  were  examined ;  a  letter  was  found, 
and,  I  have  understood,  it  was  brought  to  Washington ;  a  con- 
clave was  held  to  consider  it,  and  the  result  was,  that,  if  there 
was  nothing  else  against  Mr.  Webster,  the  matter  had  better 
be  let  alone.  Sir,  I  hope  to  make  everybody  of^  that  opinion 
who  brings  against  me  a  diarge  of  want  of  patriotism.  Errors 
of  opinion  can  be  found,  doubtless,  on  many  subjects ;  but  as 
Qonduct  flows  fix>m  the  feelings  which  animate  the  heart,  I  know 
that  no  act  of  my  life  has  had  its  origin  in  the  want  of  ardent 
love  of  country." 

Notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  this  rejoinder,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  entire  debate  between  the  two  great  champions  <^  the 
senate,  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  at  this  time,  as  at  all 
other  timeS)  there  was  never  for  a  moment,  probably,  any  want 
of  nvutual  regard  and  sincere  personal  esteem  between  them. 
Each  always  spoke  of  the  other  as  the  most  formidable  of  his 
<^ponents  among  all  the  politicians  and  statesmen  of  the  coun* 
try ;  Mr.  Webster  always  admired  Mr.  Calhoun  for  his  bold- 
ness and  ability  in  avowing  and  maintaining  his  opinions ;  and 
Mr.  Galhoun,  it  is  well  known,  declared  on  his  death-bed,  afler 
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ffmng  utteiaaoe  to  other  high  oompliments,  that,  **  of  all  the 
public  men  of  the  day,  there  was  no  one,  whose  political  course 
had  been  more  strongly  marked  by  a  strict  regard  to  truth  and 
honor  than  Mr.  Webster's."  Indeed,  such  had  been  the  hon- 
esty, the  singleness  of  purpose,  as  well  as  the  masterly  ability 
of  Mr.  Webster's  political  career,  from  the  first,  that  he 
had  been  constantly  rbing,  up  to  the  very  time  now  under  con- 
sideration, in  the  honorable  esteem,  not  only  of  his  political 
friends,  but  of  his  political  opponents.  Setting  aside  his  opiur 
ions,  in  which  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  difiference 
among  men  of  the  greatest  eminence,  he  was  now  acknowl- 
edged, on  all  hands,  as  the  first  of  American  statesmen,  and  the 
pride  of  the  American  republic.  On  nearly  every  subject, 
which  had  not  been  incorporated  into  the  creeds  of  the  parties^ 
his  opinion  was  about  of  the  same  force  as  a  law,  to  a  great, 
majority  of-his  countrymen.  The  whole  country  followed  him 
with  regard,  admiration,  and  eulogiums.  Not  a  line  could  Ml 
from  his  pen,  not  a  word  could  drop  from  his  lips,  that  was  hot 
caught  and  received  as  worthy  of  repetition  aud  record.  When- 
ever he  met  his  fellow-citizens,  on  any  public  occasicm,  he  was 
thronged  by  a  multitude  far  greater  than  could  be  called  to- 
gether, or  had  ever  been  called  together,  by  any  man  ever  upon 
this  continent  His  audiences,  when  no  one  else  was  expected  to 
i^eak,  have  been  estimated,  on  several  occasions,  to  range  from 
one  to  two  hundred  thousand  people.  In  fiict,  had  he  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  see  how  a  small,  quiet,  ordinary  assembly 
would  appear,  out  among  the  people,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  him,  for  the  twenty  years  preceding  this  period  of 
his  Hie,  to  have  succeeded  in  the  undertaking.  Wherever  he 
came,  there  the  masses  of  the  population  would  rush  together ; 
and,  so  great  was  the  desire  to  see  him,  that  anywhere  out  of 
Boston  and  Washington,  where  he  was  most  &miliar,  it  was  al* 
most  as  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  the  ordinary  rights  and  im 
munities  of  a  private  citizen.    When  he  wished  to  walk  throu^ 
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tile  streets  of  any  of  our  lai^r  cities,  he  often  found  falms^ 
blockaded  by  the  greeting  multitudes  that  followed  and  op- 
posed him ;  and  he  was  compelled,  when  he  wished  to  make 
any  husbandry  of  his  time,  to  go  over  the  shortest  distances  Id 
his  carriage.  His  &me,  too,  was  now  fully  established  in  odier 
countries.  He  was  known  about  as  well  in  Europe  as  on  this 
continent ;  and,  in  a  rapid  and  brief  trip  across  the  Atlantic, 
made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1839,  he  had  occasion  to 
witness,  perhaps  very  much  to  his  own  surprise,  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  foreign  popularity.  In  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land  and  France,  which  were  the  countries  visited,  the  common 
people  seemed  to  know  him ;  they  followed  him,  as  he  was  fol- 
lowed at  home,  in  vast  multitudes ;  and  the  highest  of  the 
nobility,  foi^tting  their  titles  and  their  ancestral  pride,  thought 
it  no  dishonor  to  pay  their  court  to  so  great  a  man  as  Mr. 
Webster.  "  No  traveler  from  this  country,"  says  Mr.  Everett, 
speaking  of  this  visit,  "  has  probably  ever  been  received  with 
equal,  attention  in  the  highest  quarters  in  England.  Courtesies 
usually  paid  only  to  ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers,  were 
extended  to  him.  His  table  was  covered  with  invitations  to  the 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  and  his  company  was  eagerly 
sought  at  the  entertainments  which  took  place  while  he  was  m  the 
country."  He  was  present,  by  invitation,  at  the  first  triennial 
celebration  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  at 
Oxford,  where  he  made  an  address  to  the  formers  of  England, 
in  the  shade  of  the  great  English  university;  and,  in  making 
reply  to  a  toast  offered  him  from  the  head  of  the  tables,  by 
Earl  Spencer,  the  president  of  the  society,  surrounded  by  many 
of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  he  seemed  to  be  as  much  seli^ 
possessed,  as  much  at  home,  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  his 
neighbors  and  friends  in  Boston.  Attempting,  more  than  once, 
to  take  his  seat,  after  he  had  occupied  more  time  than  had  been 
employed  by  the  other  speakers,  he  was  forced  to  go  forward 
with  a  speech,  instead  <^a  few  remarks,  by  the  cheers, plaudiUr 
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«Bd  Yodferous  demands  fit)m  every  part  of  the  aasemUage ; 
imd  when  he  sat  down,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  extempore  ad- 
dress of  aboat  thirty  minutes,  he  had  said  enough  to  convince 
every  man  pres^tit,  and  that  entire  England,  which,  in  less  than 
three  days,  had  read  and  admired  th^  speech,  that  there  was  no 
illuson,  no  fiction^  no  exa^eration  in  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean &me  of  the  great  lawyer,  statesman,  and  orator  of  his  age 
and  country. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FIRST  TERM  AS  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

The  fiite  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  was  sealed  a 
long  time  before  its  termination.  It  was  doomed,  in  &ct,  be- 
fore it  had  commenced.  Burdened  by  the  consequences  of  the 
financial  experiment  of  his  predecessor,  which  Mr.  Van  Bur&i 
had  in  words  and  in  fact  assumed,  and  promising,  in  his  first 
message,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  that  predecessor,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  cany  on  the  government  with  any  great 
success,  because  there  was  real  suffering,  and  heart-felt  com- 
plaining, in  all  parts  of  the  republic.  In  directing  the  eyes  of 
the  people  to  the  true  cause  of  all  their  sufferings,  and  in  ma- 
king  them  generally  believe  it  to  be  the  cause,  Mr.  Webster 
had  been  the  leading  agent ;  he  had  gone  into  the  canvass  of 
1840,  the  most  enthusiastic  one  of  our  whole  history,  with  great 
zeal ;  and  the  consequence  was,  at  least  the  result  was,  the  tri- 
umphant  election  of  General  Harrison. 

No  sooner  was  it  certain  that  the  election  had  thus  resulted, 
than  the  president  elect  addressed  Mr.  Webster,  and  offered 
him  his  choice  in  the  new  cabinet,  though  the  president  de- 
sired him  to  take  the  treasury  department  This  preference 
was  founded  on  the  ^t,  now  universally  confessed,  that  Mr. 
Webster  was  by  far  the  ablest  financier  in  the  country  ;  and, 
as  the  currency  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  requiring 
the  highest  constructive  abilities  to  restore  it  to  its  fi>rmer 
state  of  soundneas,  it  was  natural  enough  to  look  to  such  a 
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man  for  such  a  labor.  But  this  was  not,  upon  the  whole,  the 
preference  of  Mr.  Webster.  Though  a  great  work  was  to  be 
done  in  this  department,  a  work  of  high  moment  to  the  inter* 
nal  proq)erity  of  the  oountry,  he  saw  very  clearly,  from  the 
history  of  the  preceding  forty  or  fifly  years,  that  a  greater  work 
was  to  be  performed  for  the  external  relations  of  the  govern* 
ment,  which  were  in  a  very  critical  condition.  Our  relations 
with  England,  in  particular,  were  exceedingly  sensitive  and 
unpromising.  War  with  England  had  been  foretold  by  many 
of  the  most  sagacious  statesmen  of  both  countries.  Some  of 
our  own  statesmen,  or  politicians,  had  been  for  years  looking 
with  hope,  if  not  with  effort,  toward  the  opening  of  a  rupture. 
There  were  not  wanting  men  of  the  highest  position  in  Great 
Britain,  who  b^an  to  think  it  time  to  strike  a  blow  against 
us,  and  do  something  to  humble  the  pretensions,  and  break 
the  example,  of  the  great  republic.  Many  causes  of  irritation 
were  existing,  which  had  been  growing  more  and  more  irrita- 
ting for  a  quarter  of  a  centiu-y,  between  the  two  nations.  The 
boundary  line,  in  &ct,  always  a  question  of  great  danger,  if 
lefb  to  be  a  question,  had  not  been  settled  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadas.  The  north-eastern,  north-western,  and 
much  of  the  intervening  portions  of  the  boundary  line,  had 
never  been  determined.  Along  the  entire  border,  from  New 
Brunswick  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  there  was  a  great  extent  of  dis* 
puted  territory,  on  some  portions  of  which,  claimed  sturdily 
by  Great  Britain,  our  general  government  had  built  public 
works ;  and  on  large  tracts,  east  and  west,  an  American  popu- 
lation had  settled  down,  supposing  the  soil  to  be  American, 
while  it  was  in  fact  disputed  between  the  two  countries. 

In  addition  to  this  great  question  of  boundary,  there  was  the 
question  of  the  African  slave-trade,  which,  though  formally  de- 
nounced by  both  governments  as  piracy,  had  created  disturb- 
ances of  a  serious  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  laws 
of  Groat  Britain  in  relation  to  slavery  and  freedom,  which  she 
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itiad  put  in  force  over  slaves  which  had  been,  by  stress  of 
weather  or  other  forcible  causes,  carried  within  her  terrifoml 
limits.  Slaves,  even  accompanied  by  their  owners,  had  been 
thus  landed  by  aoddent  in  some  ports  of  the  British  West 
Indies;  and  the  local  authorities,  applying  their  local  law  of 
freedom  to  such  slaves,  and  setting  them  at  liberty  fh)m  their 
masters,  had  given  great  ofiense  to  a  lai^e  portion  of  our  dti- 
sens,  and  had  really  committed  an  express  mdignity  to  the  law 
of  nations. 

At  an  evil  time,  also,  there  had  occurred  on  the  American 
border,  in  the  destruction  of  the  steamboat  Caroline,  by  British 
troops,  a  case  of  the  most  exciting  character,  which  had  roused 
the  jealousy  and  anger  of  both  governments.  One  of  the  per- 
petrators of  this  act,  on  coming,  afterward,  within  the  limits  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  mur- 
der, and  bound  over  for  trial ;  and  England,  on  hearing  of  tlie 
critical  situation  of  that  gentleman,  Alexander  McLeod,  had 
demanded,  not  of  New  York,  of  course,  but  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, the  immediate  release  of  the  prisoner,  while  it  was 
impossible  for  the  general  government,  according  to  our  system 
of  confederation,  to  interfere,  in  any  way  whatever,  in  tts  matter 

Many  other  causes  existed,  of  a  very  delicate  character,  to 
disturb  the  peaceftd  relations  of  the  two  countries ;  and  Mr. 
Webster,  therefore,  knowing  fully  that  the  internal  prosperity 
of  a  commercial  community  depends  at  last  on  the  nature  and 
condition  of  its  external  relations,  chose  to  accept  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  in  place  of  that  of  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
as  offered  by  General  Harrison.  General  Harrison  was  not 
at  all  displeased  with  the  selection ;  and  the  country  has  now, 
as  it  ever  will  have,  the  best  of  reasons  to  congratulate  itself 
on  the  choice  made,  and  its  memorable  results.  If  Mr.  Web- 
ster has  ever  done  a  work  worthy  of  universal  commendation, 
or  likely  to  be  remembered  over  the  civilized  world  longer  than 
inother  work,  it  is  that  performed  by  him,  at  this  period  oC 
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his  life,  vrkQe  in  this  position ;  fi>r  it  was  in  this  that  he  settled 
Ibrever  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  questions  that  had  ever 
existed  between  the  two  leading  empires  of  modern  history. 

Mr.  Webster  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  the  chair  of 
state,  when  he  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Fox,  British  minister 
ftt  Washington,  dated  March  12th,  1841,  demanding  the  re- 
lease of  McLeod  by  the  authorities  of  New  York.  In  his  re- 
ply, Mr.  Webster  reminds  Mr.  Fox,  that,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  England,  the  execu- 
tive has  no  right  to  interfere  with  a  judicial  process  before 
trial,  and  that,  if  any  interference  were  possible,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  the  president,  but  to  the  governor  of  New  York, 
as  every  state,  though  a  part  of  the  general  confederacy,  is  an 
indep^dent  sovereignty,  over  whose  municipal  officers  tRe  gen- 
eral government  has  no  control.  Mr.  Fox,  in  making  the  de- 
mand, informed  Mr.  Webster  that  the  act  with  which  Mr. 
McLeod  had  been  charged,  was  an  act  performed  under  au- 
thority of  the  British  government,  and  the  British  government 
assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  act ;  and,  therefore, 
Mr.  Webster  addressed  a  letter  to  the  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States,  giving  him  official  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and 
directing  him  to  make  it  known  to  McLeod's  counsel,  that  it 
might  be  plead  before  the  court,  and  thus  secure  the  release 
of  the  prisoner  in  a  constitutional  and  lawful  manner.  The 
New  York  court,  however,  would  not  receive  this  plea  in  justi- 
fication, but  held  McLeod  personally  responsible.  He  was  not 
released,  on  demand  of  the  British  government,  but  tried  on 
the  indictment,  in  spite  of  the  demand,  as  any  other  criminal 
would  have  been.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  had  not  the  trial  terminated  in  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  prisoner,  it  is  probable  that  war  between  the  two 
countries  would  have  been  the  sequel. 

The  feeling,  however,  was  not  all  on  the  side  of  England. 
Die  pec^le  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  the  people 
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living  along  the  Canadian  border,  were  indignant  at  the  des- 
truction of  the  Caroline,  a  vessel  purporting  to  run  between 
Bufl^lo  and  Schlosser,  but  really  engaged  in  supplying  men  and 
ammunition  to  the  Canadian  rebels,  who,  joined  by  many  Amer- 
ican  citizens  of  a  low  character,  had  undertaken  to  subvert  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Canadas.  The  case  was 
not  properly  understood  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
generally.  They  supposed  that  the  steamboat  Caroline,  en- 
gaged in  a  peaceful  traffic,  while  lying  at  her  own  wharf  at 
Schlosser,  had  been  boarded  by  a  detachment  of  Canadian  sol* 
diers,  set  on  fire,  and  then  drawn  out  into  the  current  to  float 
over  the  Niagara.  They  were  told,  too,  that  American  citizenift 
had  been  murdered  in  the  encounter ;  that,  when  set  on  fire  and 
hauled  into  the  stream,  the  Caroline  had  not  only  dead  bodies^ 
but  living  persons,  on  her  decks  and  in  her  cabins,  all  of  whom 
were  left  to  make  that  awful  plunge  from  which  humanity 
shrinks  with  horror ;  and  that  the  British  government  now  as- 
sumed the  whole  proceeding  as  its  own  act,  for  which  it  held 
itself,  however,  as  it  was  an  act  of  justifiable  self-defense,  irre- 
sponsible. 

All  these  proceedings,  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  the 
murder  of  an  American  citizen,  for  it  turned  out  that  <»ily  one 
was  killed,  and  the  violation  of  our  territory  had  taken  place  io 
the  year  1837,  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion ;  but,  instead  of  being  settled  by  that  administration,  they 
had  been  only  aggravated  by  the  aiTcst  of  McLeod,  by  a 
<a:ooked  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  by  that  natural  pro- 
cess of  a^ravation  which  grows  out  of  letting  difficulties  re- 
main as  matters  of  crimination  and  recrimination,  instead  of 
being  promptly  met  at  their  first  appearance.  The  first  iMog 
Mr.  Webster  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  explain  to  the  Brit- 
ish government  the  actual  condition  of  af£iirs,  and,  as  that  gov- 
ernment had  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  case,  to 
procure  Mr.  McLeod^s  release,  that  he  might  hold  Great  Briti 
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lun  to  the  responsibility  it  had  avowed.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Fox 
b  as  able  a  performance  of  the  kind  as  had  ever  issued  from 
the  department  of  state ;  and  though  the  court  of  New  York 
did  not  act  upon  the  law  as  stated  by  Mr.  Webster,  nor  fol- 
low his  advice,  its  decision  has  been  condemned,  not  only  by 
such  men  as  Chancellor  Kent,. Chief  Justice  Spencer,  and  Judge 
Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  but  by  nearly  every  lawyer  and  ju- 
rist of  eminence  in  the  country. 

This  cause  of  irritation  being  removed,  however,  by  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Webster  set  himself  to  work  to 
settle  the  other  prominent  difficulties  that  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  England.  He  wished,  if  possible,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  great  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  world.  The  world,  he  thought,  de- 
manded such  a  peace.  Not  only  the  trade  and  business  and 
financial  prosperity  of  the  two  countries  demanded  it ;  but  it 
was  equally  demanded  by  the  cause  of  civilization,  of  religion, 
of  liberty,  of  general  intelligence,  of  universal  philanthropy. 
Having  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr.  Tyler,  now  president  of 
the  United  States  in  consequence  of  the  lamented  and  untimely 
death  of  General  Harrison,  he  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Fox  in 
the  summer  of  IS'll,  in  which  he  distinctly  stated  that  the  gov 
emment  of  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  ne- 
gotiations for  the  settlement  of  all  questions  pending  between 
the  governments.  In  the  September  following,  the  ministry 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  come  into  power,  the  proposition 
was  received  with  favor ;  and  in  December,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afEiirs,  informed  Mr.  Everett, 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  London,  that  the 
government  of  England  had  determined  to  send  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  a  special  minister 
to  this  country,  with  full  powers  to  settle  the  boundary  ques- 
tion, and  several  other  questions  yet  in  controversy  between 
the  two  governments. 
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Lord  Ashburton  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1842,  when  Mr.  Webster  commenced  his  great  task, 
by  addressing  notes  to  the  governors  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts,  asking  a  joint  commission,  on  the  part  of  the  two  states 
interested  in  the  north-eastern  boundary,  to  act  definitively  and 
in  concert  with  himself  and  the  British  special  minister.  Both 
states  immediately  complied  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Webster ; 
and  their  commissioners  reached  Washington  in  the  early  part 
of  June,  when  the  work  of  settlement  was  at  once  b^un. 
That  the  commissioners  might  not  be  detained  longer  than  ne* 
oessary,  the  first  topic  introduced  was  the  north-eastern  bound- 
ary question,  the  peculiar  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  which 
have  been  clearly  and  succinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Webster.  In 
his  speech  to  the  senate,  delivered  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April, 
1846,  he  says :  "  La  the  treaty  of  peace  of  September,  1783, 
the  northern  and  eastern,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  is  described 
as  follows : '  From  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  namely, 
that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  fix>m  the 
source  of  St  Croix  river  to  the  highlands ;  along  the  said 
highlands,  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  river  St  Lawrence  from  those  which  ML  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river ; 
thence,  along  the  middle  of  that  river,  to  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude ;  from  thence  by  a  line  due  west  on  said  lati- 
tude, until  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois,  or  Cateraquy.  East, 
by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  St  Croix, 
torn  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  source,  and  from 
its  source  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid  highlands. 

"Such  is  the  description  of  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.  And 
it  is  quite  remarkable  that  so  many  embarrassing  questions 
should  have  arisen  from  these  few  lines,  and  have  been  matters 
of  controversy  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
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"  The  first  question  disputed  was,  '-Which  of  the  sevezBl  rii^ 

ers  running  into  the  bay  of  Fundy,  is  the  St  Croijc,  mentioned 
in  the  treaty?^  It  is  singular  that  this  should  be  matter  of 
dispute,  but  so  it  was.  England  insisted  that  the  true  St 
Croix  was  one  river.  The  United  States  insisted  that  it  was 
another. 

"  The  second  controverted  question  was,  'Where  is  the  noFth- 
west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  to  be  found  ? ' 

'' The  third,  'What and  where  are  the  highlands,  alcMig  which 
the  line  is  to  run,  from  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river  V 

"The  fourth,  'Of  the  several  streams^  which,  flowing  to 
gether,  make  up  the  Connecticut  river,  which  is  that  stream 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  its  north-westernmost  headi' 

"  The  fifth  was,  'Are  the  rivers  which  dischaige  their  waters 
into  llie  bay  of  Fundy,  rivers  "  which  M  into  the  AtUmtio 
ocean,"  in  the  sense  of  the  terms  used  in  the  treaty  ]' 

"  The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  of  the  19th  of  November,  1794,  after  reci- 
ting, that  doubt  had  'arisen  what  river  was  truly  intended  under 
the  name  of  the  river  St  Croix,'  proceeds  to  provide  for  the  de- 
cision of  that  question,  by  creating  three  commissioners,  one  to 
be  appointed  by  each  government,  and  these  two  to  choose  a 
third ;  or,  if  they  could  not  agree,  then  each  to  make  his  nomi- 
nation, and  decide  the  choice  by  lot  The  two  commissioners 
agreed  on  a  third ;  the  three  executed  the  duty  assigned  them, 
decided  what  river  was  the  true  St  Croix,  traced  it  to  its  source, 
and  there  established  a  monument  So  much,  then,  on  the 
eastern  Hue  was  settled ;  and  all  the  other  questions  remained 
wholly  unsettled  down  to  the  year  1842.'*-  — 

Mr.  Webster  then  goes  on  to  show  what  had  been  attempted, 
by  the  successive  administrations  of  our  government,  during 
the  present  century.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1803,  a  convention 
was  ratified  by  Lord  Hawksbury  and  Rufus  King,  providing 
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for  the  appointment  of  three  oomiiiissioners,  in  the  manner  W 
fore  mentioned,  who  should  have  power  "  to  run  and  mark  the 
line  from  the  monument,  at  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  to  that 
north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  also  to  determine  the 
north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river ;  and  then  to  run 
and  mark  the  boundary  line  between  the  north-west  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  said  north-westernmost  head  of  Connec- 
ticut river ;  and  the  decision  and  proceedings  of  the  said  com- 
missioners were  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 

"No  objection,"  continues  Mr.  Webster,  "was  made  by 
either  government  to  this  agreement  and  stipulation ;  but  an 
incident  arose  to  prevent 'the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty; 
and  it  arose  in  this  way.  Its  fifth  article  contained  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  settling  the  line  of  boundary  between 
them  beyond  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In  coming  to  this  agree? 
ment,  they  proceeded,  exclusively,  on  the  grounds  of  their  re- 
spective rights  under  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  but  it  so  happened, 
that,  twelve  days  before  the  convention  was  signed  in  London, 
France,  by  a  ti'eaty  signed  in  Paris,  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States.  This  cession  was  at  once  regarded  as  giving  to 
the  United  States  new  rights,  or  new  limits,  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  senate,  therefore,  struck  this  fifth  article  out  of 
the  convention ;  and,  as  England  did  not  incline  to  agree  to  this 
alteration,  the  whole  convention  fell." 

The  whole  subject  rested  till  revived,  in  1814,  by  the  fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  commissioners,  who  should  examine  and  run  the 
line,  from  the  source  of  the  St  Croix  to  the  St  Lawrence,  ao 
cording  to  the  treaty  of  1783  ;  but  the  commissioners,  if  they 
could  not  agi-ee,  were  to  state  their  points  of  difference,  which 
were  afterwards  to  be  submitted,  by  the  two  governments,  to 
the  arbitration  of  some  friendly  power.  The  commissioners 
did  not  agree ;  and  the  matter  was  finally  committed  to  tlie 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  who,  in  1831,  made  a  decision  to 
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^iduch  neither  country  would  conaent  General  Jackson  was 
BOW  president ;  and  the  president  took  it  upon  him,  as  a  spe* 
dal  task,  to  bring  this  great  question  to  a  final  settlement 
Nothing,  however,  was  accomplished  during  his  entire  adminis- 
tration  of  the  government ;  «nd  in  his  last  annual  message  he 
admitted,  that,  after  toiling  for  five  years  upon  the  subject,  he 
had  not  proceeded  so  far  as  to  know  what  the  views  of  England 
were  in  relation  to  the  settlement :  ^  I  r^^ret  to  say,"  says 
the  president,  ^'  that  many  questions  of  an  interesting  nature, 
at  issue  with  other  powers,  are  yet  unadjusted;  among  the 
most  prominent  of  these  is  that  of  the  north-eastern  boundary. 
With  an  undiminished  confidence  in  the  sincere  desire  of  his 
^tanie  majesty's  government  to  adjust  that  question,  I  am 
not  yet  in  possession  of  the  precise  groimds  upon  whidi  it  pro- 
poses a  satisfactory  adjustment." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  question  on  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  presidency  ;  and,  in  his  first  annual  mes- 
sage, he  expresses  his  deep  regret,  which,  no  doubt,  bordered 
itpon  mortification,  that,  for  a  period  of  about  half  a  century, 
nothing  had  been  done  by  our  government  in  the  settlement 
(^  (his  difficulty :  "  Of  pending  questions,"  says  the  message, 
"  the  most  important  is  that  which  exists  with  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  our  north-eastern  boundary.  It 
is  with  unfeigned  regret,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  look  back  upon  the  abortive  efforts  made  by  the  execu- 
tive for  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  to  determine  what 
no  nation  should  suffer  long  to  remain  in  dispute,  the  tnie  line 
which  divides  its  possessions  from  those  of  other  powers." 
When  publishing  this  opinion,  Mr.  Van  Buren  no  doubt  felt 
confidence,  that  he  should  have  the  merit  of  settling  this  great 
question ;  but  his  efforts,  on  this  matter,  were  as  abortive  as 
the  efforts  of  his  predecessors.  He  lefl  it,  in  fact,  in  a  worse 
condition  than  that  in  which  he  found  it ;  "  And  now,  sir,** 
said  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  speech  before  mentioned,  and  in  re^ 
vol..  I.  O  .22 
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«ranoe  to  the  tacit  and  premature  assurance  but  ultiniate  62 
lire  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  '^  what  did  he  accomplish  ?  What  pro- 
gress did  he  make?  What  step  forward  did  be  take,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  administration'?  Seeing  the  full  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  addressing  himself  to  it,  and  not  doubtli^ 
the  just  disposition  of  England,  1  ask  again,  what  did  he  do  1 
What  advance  did  he  make?  Sir,  not  one  step  in  his  whole 
jfbur  years.  Or  rather,  if  he  made  any  advance  at  all,  it  was 
an  advance  backward ;  for,  undoubtedly,  he  left  the  question 
in  a  much  worse  condition  than  he  found  it,  not  only  on  ao- 
ooont  of  the  disturbances  and  outbreaks  which  had  taken  {^boe 
on  the  border,  for  the  want  of  an  adjustment,  and  whidh. dis- 
turbances themselves  had  raised  new  and  difficult  ques&ns, 
but  on  account  of  the  intricacies  and  complexities,  and  perplex- 
ities, in  which  the  correspondence  had  become  involved.  The 
subject  was  entangled  in  meshes,  which  rendered  it  &r  more 
difficult  to  proceed  with  the  question,  than  if  it  had  been  fresh 
and  unembarrassed." 

This  closing  allegation  of  Mr.  Webster  is  entirely  correct  Bor- 
der  troubles  of  a  very  serious  nature  had  sprung  up  between  Maiad 
and  the  authorities  of  New  Brunswick.  The  American  settle- 
ments on  the  Madawaska  bad  been  threatened  with  hostilities; 
a  general  panic  had  thus  spread  among  them ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  Mr.  Fairfield,  had  ordered  a  large  body  of 
militia  to  the  disputed  territory  for  the  defence  of  the  soil  and 
the  protection  of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  country  was  ex- 
dted  upon  the  subject ;  and  when  Mr.  Webster,  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton  and  the  joint  commissioners  began  their  negotiations,  they 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  indeed  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
that  a  Mure  now  would  result  in  immediate  war  between  the 
two  countries. 

Happily  for  both,  however,  the  wisdom  and  friendship  of  the 
two  ministers,  aided  by  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
oommisBioners,  prevailed  over  every  disturbing  influence.    The 
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MgotlJktkHis  were  cairied  on  chiefly  by  coayenBtiont  betweer 
Lord  Ashburtoa  and  Mr.  Webster.  Having  agreed  upon  the 
boundary  line,  after  an  amount  of  investigation  which  no  one 
not  experienoed  in  such  troubles  can  at  all  ^predate,  it  was 
|Hoposed  in  a  letter  from  the  American  secretary  to  the  joint 
oommisslonera,  and  thus,  mainly  by  the  industry,  ability  and 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  most  fundamental  and  per* 
ple»ng  difficulty  that  ever  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  a  foreign  government,  which  had  baffled  the  skill  of  every 
successive  cabinet  mnce  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  whidi 
had  threatened  hostilities  between  the  two  countries  for  more 
Ihan  fifty  years,  and  whidb  was  lilcely  to  bring  us  into  an  im 
me^Kate  outbreak  and  war  with  the  British  empire,  was  finally 
and  fi>rever  put  to  rest  A  treaty  was  concluded  upon,  by 
Lord  Adiburton  and  Mr.  Webster,  which  definitely  and  defin: 
itiyely  fixed  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the 
foiti^  possessions  in  North  America,  along  the  whole  line, 
firom  Nova  Scotia  to  the  St  Lawr^ice,  thence  up  the  channel 
of  that  river  and  through  the  great  chain  of  lakes  to  the  porta- 
ges above  the  head  watera  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thence  thiou^ 
imtrodden  and  pathless  forests,  and  over  and  along  vast  moun- 
tain ranges,  for  a  distance  of  about  four  thousand  miles,  a  line 
long  enough  to  divide  the  whole  of  Europe,  to  the  base  of  the 
Boeky  Mountains. 

Notwithstanding  the  partisan  objections,  which  were  at  one 
time  raised  against  this  settiement  of  the  boundary,  all  of  which 
were  thoroughly  answered  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  speech  of 
the  6th  and  7th  of  April,  1846,  any  American,  who  will  take 
the  pains,  or  rather  give  himself  the  pleasure,  of  reading  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  by  which  this  settlement  was  made,  and 
all  the  documents  pertaining  to  the  subject,  will  not  fitil  to  see, 
that  England  gave  up,  and  intended  to  give  up,  almost  every 
disputed  interest  connected  with  this  question,  as  an  ofl&et  to 
jther  interests,  which  she  had  more  at  heart,  and  which  she 
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made  a  prominent  part  of  the  negotiations.  Those  hi^  and 
paramount  interests  were  connected  with  the  Afrioan  slave, 
trade.  She  did  not  call  upon  us,  however,  to  undertake  or  in- 
itiate any  new  policy  in  reference  to  this  subject ;  for  she  well 
knew  that  the  United  States  had  taken  the  lead  of  all  other 
ooontries  in  declaring  the  slave-trade  piracy,  punishable  as  a 
crime  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  What  she  desired  was,  that 
our  government  should  accept  of  her  codperation  in  executing 
a  common  determination  to  suppress  it ;  that  we  should  agree 
to  unite  with  her  in  maintaining  a  sufficient  force  at  sea,  and 
particularly  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  secure  a  speedy  extinction 
of  the  traffic;  and  that  our  government  should  consent,  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  this  grand  design,  to  the  visitation  of  merchant 
vessels  sailing  under  our  flag,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  practice,  common  to  the  unholy  trade,  of  sailing  under 
&lse  colors  while  prosecuting  their  nefarious  business. 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  have  been  proposed  more  conso- 
nant to  the  repeated  legislation  and  solemn  declarations  of  our 
government ;  but,  strange  to  say,  from  the  time  when  our  le- 
^slation  was  had  upon  the  subject,  there  had  been  a  singular 
reluctance,  on  the  part  of  our  several  4ind  successive  cabinets,  to 
enter  into  any  very  special  stipulations  of  this  nature.  The 
history  of  the  negotiations,  which  have  occurred  between  this, 
country  and  Great  Britain,  is  very  briefly  and  correctly  stated 
by  Mr.  Everett :  "  The  British  government,"  says  that  gen- 
tleman, "  for  the  praiseworthy  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  has  at  different  times  entered  into  conventions 
with  several  of  the  states  of  Europe  authorizing  a  mutual  right 
<^  search  of  the  trading  vessels  of  each  contractuig  party  by  the 
armed  cruisers  of  the  other  party.  These  treaties  give  no  right 
to  search  the  vessels  of  nations  not  parties  to  them.  But  if  an 
armed  ship  of  either  party  should  search  a  vessel  of  a  third 
power  under  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  she  belonged  to  the 
other  contracting  party,  and  was  pursuing  the  slave-trade  in 
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oontmveDtion  of  the  treatj,  this  act  c^  power,  pei^rmed  by 
mistake^  and  with  requisite  moderation  and  circumspection  in 
the  manner,  would  not  be  just  ground  of  oflfense.  It  would, 
however,  authorize  a  reasonable  expectation  of  indemnification 
on  behalf  of  the  private  individuals  who  might  suflfer  by  the 
detention,  as  in  other  cases  of  injury  inflicted  on  innocent  per- 
aom  by  public  functionaries  acting  with  good  intentions,  but  at 
thdr  peril. 

"'  The  government  of  the  United  States,  both  in  its  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  has  at  almost  all  times  manifested  an 
extreme  repugnance  to  enter  into  conventions  for  a  mutual  right 
of  search.  It  has  not  yielded  to  any  other  power  in  its  aver^ 
sion  to  the  slave-trade,  which  it  was  the  first  government  to 
denounce  as  piracy.  The  reluctance  in  question  grew  princi- 
pally out  of  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  American  commerce, 
and  still  more  out  of  the  personal  outrages  in  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen,  which  took  place  during  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  and  incidentally  to  the  belligerent  right  of  search 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees.  Besides  a  wholesale  confiscation  of  Amer- 
ican property,  hundreds  of  American  seamen  were  impressed 
into  the  ships  of  war  of  Great  Britain.  So  deeply  had  the  pub- 
lic sensibility  been  wounded  on  both  points,  that  any  extension 
of  the  right  of  search  by  the  consent  of  the  United  States  was 
for  a  long  time  nearly  hopeless. 

^  But  this  feeling,  stroiig  and  general  as  it  was,  yielded  at 
last  to  the  detestation  of  the  slave-trade.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  second  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  the  executive  had 
been  induced,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  resolutions  of  the 
two  houses  of  congress,  to  agree  to  a  convention  with  Great 
Britain  for  a  mutual  right  of  search  of  vessels  suspected  of  be- 
ing engaged  in  the  traffia  This  convention  was  negotiated  in 
I^ndon  by  Mr.  Rush  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  Mr 
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Canning  being  the  British  secretary  of  state  for  ^reiga 
af&irs. 

*^  In  defining  the  limits  witlun  which  this  right  should  be  exep- 
dsed,  the  coasts  of  America  were  included.  The  senate  were 
of  opinion  that  such  a  provision  might  be  regarded  as  an  ad- 
mission that  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on  between  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  known  feet, 
and  to  the  reproach  either  of  the  will  or  power  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  their  laws,  by  which  it  was  declared  to  be 
piracy.  It  also  placed  the  whole  coast  of  the  Union  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  cruisers  of  a  foreign  power.  The  senate 
accordingly  ratified  the  treaty,  with  an  amendment  exempting 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States  from  the  operation  of  the  article. 
They  also  introduced  other  amendments  of  less  importance. 

"  On  the  return  of  the  treaty  to  London  thus  amended,  Mr. 
Canning  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  course 
pursued  by  the  senate,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  decided 
objection  to  the  amendment  in  itself  considered,  as  to  the  daim 
of  the  senate  to  introduce  any  diange  into  a  treaty  negotiated 
according  to  instructions.  Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling, 
Mr.  Canning  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  as  amended,  and 
no  further  attempt  was  at  that  time  made  to  renew  the 
negotiation. 

^  It  will  probably  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  at  the  present 
day,  that  Mr.  Canning's  scruple  was  without  foundation.  The 
treaty  had  been  n^otiated  by  this  accomplished  statesman, 
under  the  full  knowledge  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  reserves  this  power  to  the  senate.  That  it  should  be 
exerdsed  was,  therefore,  no  more  matter  of  complaint,  than  that 
the  treaty  should  be  referred  at  all  to  the  ratification  of  the 
senate.  The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Canning  was  greatly  to 
be  r^retted,  as  it  postponed  the  amicable  adjustment  of  this 
matter  for  eighteen  years,  not  without  risk  of  serious  misunder- 
Btanding  in  the  interval. 
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^  Attempts  were  made  on  the  part  of  England,  during  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne,  to  renew  the  n^otiation  wifli  the 
United  States,  but  without  success.  Cony^tions  between 
France  and  England,  for  a  mutual  right  of  search  within  cer- 
tain limits^  were  concluded  in  1831  and  1833,  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  without  awakening  the  public  sen- 
aibUity  in  the  former  country.  As  these  treaties  multiplied, 
the  actiTity  of  the  English  cruisers  increased.  After  the  treaty 
with  Portugal,  in  1838,  the  vessels  of  that  country,  which,  widi 
those  of  Spain,  were  most  largely  engaged  in  the  traffic,  began 
to  assume  the  flag  of  the  United  States  as  a  protection ;  and  in 
many  cases,  also,  although  the  property  of  vessels  and  cargo 
had,  by  collusive  transfers  on  the  African  coast,  become  Span- 
ish or  Portuguese,  the  vessels  had  been  built  and  fitted  out  in 
the  United  States,  and  too  often,  it  may  be  feared,  with  Amer- 
ican capital.  Vessels  of  this  description  were  provided  with 
4;wo  sets  of  papers,  to  be  used  as  occasion  might  require. 

^  Had  nothing  further  been  done  by  British  cruisers  than  to 
board  and  search  these  vessels,  whether  before  or  after  a  trans- 
fer of  this  kind,  no  complaint  would  probably  have  been  made 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  But,  as  many  Amer- 
ican vessels  were  engaged  in  lawful  commerce  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  it  frequently  happened  that  they  were  boarded  by  Brit- 
ish  cruisers,  not  always  under  the  command  of  discreet  officers. 
Some  voyages  were  broken  up,  officers  and  men  occasionally 
ill-treated,  and  vessels  sent  to  the  United  States  Gt  Sierra 
LecHie  for  adjudication. 

^  In  1840  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  officers  in 
command  of  the  British  and  American  squadrons  respectively, 
sanctioning  a  reciprocal  right  of  search  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
It  was  a  well-meant,  but  unauthorized  step,  and  was  promptly 
disavowed  by  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Its  op- 
eration, while  it  lasted,  was  but  to  increase  the  existing  diffi- 
culty.   Reports  of  the  interruptions  experienced  by  our  oomr 
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meroe  in  the  African  waters  began  greatly  to  multiply ;  and 
there  was  a  strong  interest  on  the  part  of  those  surreptitiously 
engaged  in  the  traffic  to  give  them  currency.  A  deep  feeling 
began  to  be  manifested  in  the  oountiy ;  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  American  minister  in  London  and  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  was  such  as  to 
show  that  the  ccmtroversy  had  reached  a  critical  point.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  question  when  Mr.  Webster  entered  the 
department  of  state." 

Mr.  Everett  was  at  this  time  in  Europe,  as  minister  to  the 
court  of  London;  and,  notwithstanding  the  lengthy  quotation  al- 
ready made  from  him,  his  testimony  respecting  the  state  of  the 
question  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  best  on  record,  and 
can  hardly  be  substituted  by  anything  that  can  now  be  written : 
"  The  controversy  was  transmitted,"  he  says,  in  continuation 
of  his  account,  ''to  the  new  administrations  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  but  soon  assumed  a  somewhat  modified  character.  The 
quintuple  treaty,  as  it  was  called,  was  concluded  at  London,  on 
Uie  20th  of  December,  1841,  by  England,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia^  and  Russia ;  and  information  of  that  fact,  as  we  liave 
seen  above,  was  given  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Everett  the 
same  day.  A  strong  desire  was  intimated  that  the  United 
,  States  would  join  this  association  of  the  great  powers,  but  no 
fi>rmal  invitation  for  that  purpose  was- addressed  to  them.  But 
tibe  recent  occurrences  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  tone  of 
the  correspond^ice  above  alluded  to,  had  increased  the  stand- 
ing repugnance  of  the  United  States  to  the  reception  of  a 
light  of  search  in  time  of  peace. 

''  In  the  mean  time,  the  same  comphunts,  sometimes  just^ 
sometimes  exaggerated,  sometimes  groundless,  had  reached 
France  from  the  coast  of  Afr*ica,  and  a  strong  feeling  against 
the  right  of  search  was  produced  in  that  country.  Hie  inci^ 
dents  connected  with  liie  adjustment  of  the  Syrian  question,  in 
1840,  had  greatly  irritated  the  Frendi  ministry  and  people,  and 
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the  present  was  deemed  a  finrorable  momeat  lor  retaliatioB. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  diambers,  an  am^idinent  was  moved 
by  M.  Lefebvre  to  the  address  in  reply  to  the  king's  speech 
in  the  following  terms :  '  We  have  also  the  confid^aoe,  that^ 
in  granting  its  ocHicurrenoe  to  the  suppression  of  a  crimiiuil 
traffic,  your  government  will  know  how  to  preserve  from  every 
attack  the  interests  of  our  commerce  and  the  independence  of 
our  flag.'  This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  chambers. 

^'This  was  well  understood  to  be  a  blow  aimed  at  the  quin- 
tuple treaty.  It  was  the  most  formidable  parliamentary  check 
ever  encountered  by  M.  Guizot's  administration.  It  excited 
profound  sensation  throughout  Europe.  It  compelled  the 
French  ministry  to  make  the  painful  sacrifice  of  a  conventLcm 
n^otiated  agreeably  to  instructions,  and  not  differing  in  prin- 
ciple from  those  of  1831  and  1833,  which  were  consequently 
liable  to  be  involved  in  its  &te.  The  ratification  of  the  quui- 
tuple  treaty  was  felt  to  be  out  of  the  question.  Although  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  king  was  determined  to  sustain  M. 
Guizot,  it  was  by  no  means  apparent  in  what  manner  his 
administration  was  to  be  rescued  from  the  present  embar- 
rassment. 

"  The  public  feeling  in  France  was  considerably  heightened 
by  various  documents  wl^ch  appeared  at  this  juncture,  in  con- 
nection with  the  controversy  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  The  president's  message  and  its  accompanying 
papers  reached  Europe  about  the  period  of  the  opening  of  the 
session. .  A  very  few  days  after  the  adoption  of  M.  Lefebvre's 
amendment,  a  pamphlet,  written  by  General  Cass,  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  and,  being  soon  afl;er  translated  into  French 
and  widely  circulated,  contributed  to  strengthen  the  current  of 
public  feeling.  A  more  elaborate  essay  was,  in  the  course  of 
the  season,  published  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  minister  of  the 
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United  States  at  Berlin,  in  which  the  theory  of  a  rig^  of  seaidi 
in  time  of  peace  was  vigorously  assailed." 

Difficult  and  tangled  as  this  question  had  become,  however,  die 
eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  settled  it  so  comjdetely 
and  so  easily,  that,  as  in  every  similar  ease  where  a  great  disoov^y 
is  made,  the  universal  feeling  of  the  country  and  the  world  was 
a  general  sentiment  of  wonder  that  the  discovery  had  neTer 
been  made  before:  "The  parties  mutually  stipulate,"  says 
the  article  mentioned,  "that  each  shall  prepare,  equip  and 
maintain  in  service,  on  the  coast  of  Africa^  a  sufficient  and  ade- 
quate squadron,  or  naval  force  of  vessels,  of  suitable  numbers 
and  descriptions,  to  carry  in  ail  not  less  than  eight  guns,  to  en- 
force, separately  and  respectively^  the  laws,  rights,  and  obliga- 
tions of  each  of  the  two  countries,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade ;  the  said  squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each  oth^, 
but  the  two  governments  stipulating,  nevertheless,  to  ^ve  such 
orders  to  the  officers  commanding  their  respective  forces,  as 
shall  enable  them  most  effectually  to  act  in  concert  and  coope- 
ration, upon  mutual  consultations,  as  exigencies  may  arise,  for 
the  attainment  of  the  true  object  of  this  article ;  copies  of  all 
such  orders  to  be  communicated  by  each  government  to  the 
other,  respectively." 

The  two  countries  made  an  additional  stipulation,  in  relaticm 
to  other  governments,  with  a  desire  .still  farther  to  act  in  con- 
cert in  suppressing  and  forever  rooting  up  this  unrighteous  traf 
fie;  and  it  was  a  stipulation,  which,  while  it  promised  to  secure 
its  object,  entirely  avoided  the  offensive  claim,  set  up  by  Great 
Britain,  of  a  right  of  search :  "  Whereas,"  says  the  ninth  arti- 
cle of  iie  treaty,  "  notwithstanding  all  efR>rts  which  may  be 
made  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  suppressing  the  slave-trade, 
the  &cilities  for  carrying  on  that  traffic  and  avoiding  the  vi^ 
lance  of  cruisers  by  the  fraudulait  use  of  flags,  and  other  means, 
are  so  great)  and  the  temptations  for  pursuing  it,  while  a  mar* 
ket  can  be  found  for  slaves^  so  strong,  as  that  the  desired  result 
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maj  be  kng  delayed,  unless  all  maricets  be  shot  against  the 
purohaae  of  African  negroes,  the  parties  to  this  treaty  agree, 
that  they  will  unite  in  all  becoming  representadona  and  remoii* 
straaces  with  any  and  all  powers  within  whose  dominioDs  sudi. 
markets  are  allowed  to  exist;  and  that  they  will  urge  upon  all 
anch  powers  the  propriety  and  duty  of  closing  such  markets 
f^^ually,  at  once  and  forever."  Thus,  in  a  yery  simple  and 
amicable  manner,  England  was  permitted  to  obtain  of  us  the 
quid  pro  quo  for  which  she  had  yielded  nearly  evarything  in 
rdation  to  the  boundary ;  and  this  very  consideration,  in  lieu 
of  which  so  much  was  gained  by  us,  was  of  vastly  less  value  to 
the  party  seeking,  than  to  the  party  granting  it 

By  this  treaty  of  Washington,  llierefore,  so  fir  as  now  ex» 
plained,  the  United  States  had  obtained  her  main  points  in 
relation  to  the  boundary,  and  Great  Britain  had  secured  die 
end  aimed  at  by  her  iu  reference  to  the  African  slav&4xade ; 
but  there  was  a  third  question,  in  which  both  countries  were 
about  equally  interested,  though,  at  the  moment,  it  was  of 
greater  immediate  consequence  to  Great  Britain.  This  was  the 
question  of  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice.  Eadi 
country  had  been,  since  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  an  asy- 
lum for  the  criminals  of  the  other ;  and  as  both  spoke  the 
same  language,  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  laws,  and  furnished 
about  the  same  general  advantages  to  their  citizens,  a  volun- 
tary change  of  residence  from  one  to  the  other,  the  only  price 
the  worst  of  male&ctorshad  to  pay  for  security  against  all  pim- 
ishment,  was  too  easy  to  admit  of  the  administration  of  th<H^ 
ough  justice  in  either  country.  The  Ganadas  were  full  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  who,  flying  from  just  punishment,  or  escaping  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  laws,  had  found  a  refrige  among,  a  kin- 
dred population,  with  whom  they  could  live  as  happily  as  at 
home ;  and  the  United  States,  kol  the  other  hand,  had  received 
thousands  of  British  subjects,  who  had  committed  crimes  (^  the 
deepest  dye,  but  who  had  found  it  more  agreeable  and  mav# 
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wBy  to  live  md  thriye  among  a  people  of  their  own  blood  oa 
this  side,  ikaxi  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Sometiiing, 
tlwrefore,  which  dioold  entirely  relieve  the  two  countries  of 
dus  common  evil,  had  been  contemplated  for  half  a  century ; 
Mrt  the  ixmor  of  achieving  what  had  been  so  long  dedred, 
was  leift  for  Mr.  Webster.  The  tenth  artic'e  of  his  treaty  for- 
efvcir  setlied  this  subject  "  It  is  agreed,"  says  that  document, 
^  that  the  United  States,  and  her  Britannic  majesty  shall,  upon 
mutual  requisitions  by  them,  or  their  ministers,  officers,  or  au- 
^oritles,  raspecdvely  made,  deliver  up  to  justice  all  persons 
who,  being  chaiged  with  the  crime  of '^'murder,  or  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  or  arson,  or  robbery,  or 
Ibsgery,  or  the  utterance  of  forged  papers,  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  either,  shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be 
fcond,  wilMn  the  territories  of  the  other:  provided  that  this 
riiall  only  be  done  upon  such  evidence  of  criminality,  as,  ac- ' 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  or  person 
80  dialled  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  apprehension  and 
commitment  for  trial,  if  the  crime  or  ofl^nse  had  there  been 
committed ;  and  the  respective  judges  and  other  magistrates 
<ji  the  two  governments  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority, upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  to  issue  a  warrant 
foi'  the  appreh«Qsion  of  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged,  that 
^  may  be  brought  before  such  judges  or  other  magistrates, 
fespectively,  to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of  criminality  may 
h^  heard  and  considered ;  and  if,  on  such  hearing,  the  evidence 
he  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  examining  judge  or  magistrate  to  certify  the  same  to 
tile  proper  execittive  authority,  that  a  warrant  may  issue  for 
the  serrender  of  such  fugitive.  The  expense  of  such  appre- 
henflion  and  delivery  shall  be  borne  by  the  party  who  makes 
tile  requisition,  and  receives  the  fugitive." 

In  addition  to  the  crimes  here  specified,  England  was  anx 
low  to  insa't  that  of  treason,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
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d^snd  htfself  against  the  levolutioniatB  of  Ireland,  and  their 
eo-labcHrera  within  her  immediate  limits ;  but,  had  this  been  in* 
sisted  on,  it  would  have  given  a  pretext  to  the  southern  senti 
ment  of-  this  country,  which  was  ready  to  break  out  into  the 
form  and  force  of  a  demand,  of  reclaiming  fugitiyes  from  a 
state  of  slavery,  who  might  take  shelter  under  the  banner  c^ 
Chreat  Britain.  These  two  topics,  therefore,  were  excluded  from 
the  treaty,  as  likely,  if  inserted,  to  produce  less  good  than  evil ; 
and  it  was  well  known,  too,  to  Lord  Ashburton,  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster would  not  have  consented  to  any  arrangements  by  whidi 
British  subjects,  any  more  than  American  citizens,  should  be 
returned  to  punishment  for  political  opinions,  or  slaves,  who 
had  thus  secured  their  independence,  should  be  again  remanded 
to  a  state  of  bondage. 

These  three  were  the  leading  questions  claiming  the  atten- 
tion of  the  two  illustrious  diplomatists ;  but  there  were  others, 
inddental  to  their  great  design  of  settling  the  prominent  dif> 
forences  between  their  governments,  which  were  of  no  less  mo- 
ment than  those  included  in  their  treaty.  The  treaty  did  not 
allude  to  the  case  of  McLeod,  nor  make  any  provisic«i  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  cases ;  but  a  law  was  passed  by  con- 
gress^ evidently  by  agreement,  and  at  the  particular  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Webster,  by  which  all  persons  chained  with  an  act 
similar  to  his  were  to  be  held  under  the  jurisdiction,  not  of 
any  single  state,  but  of  the  United  States. 

The  burning  of  the  Caroline,  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  was  also  presented  by  Mr.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton as  a  flagrant  wrong,  which,  though  it  had  been  passed  over 
by  the  preceding  administration,  could  no  longer  be  overlooked ; 
Lord  Ashburton  was  compelled  to  make  an  apology  to  our 
government,  in  the  name  of  his  own,  which  England  is  not  ao- 
customed  to  make  to  the  greatest  powers  on  earth ;  and  Mr. 
Webst^  received  the  apology  in  a  dignified  and  yet  friendly 
manoer,  at  once  securing  res|)ect  to  our  national  character  and 
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rights,  irithout  needlenij  woiindiog  the  pride  of  that  goi^em- 
mentyfrom  which  the  apolc^  had  oome:  ^'Understanding 
these  prindples  alike,"  says  the  American  secretary  to  the  Brit- 
ifib  minister,  "  the  difference  between  the  two  governments  is 
only  whether  the  &cts  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline  make  out 
a  case  of  such  necessity  for  the  purpose  of  selfdefence.  See- 
ing that  the  transaction  is  not  recent,  having  happened  in  ihd 
time  of  one  of  his  predecessors ;  seeing  that  your  lordship,  in 
the  name  of  your  government,  solemnly  declares  that  no  alight 
or  disrespect  was  intended  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
United  States ;  seemg  that  it  is  acknowledged  that,  whether 
justifiable  or  not,  there  was  yet  a  violation  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  you  are  instructed  to  say  that  your 
government  con^ders  that  as  a  most  serious  occurrence ;  see- 
ing, finally,  that  it  is  now  admitted  that  an  explanation  and 
apology  for  this  violation  was  due  at  the  time ;  the  presid^it 
is  content  to  receive  these  acknowledgments  and  assurances  in 
the  conciliatory  spirit  which  marks  your  lordship's  lett^,  atid 
will  make  this  subject,  as  a  complaint  of  violation  of  territory, 
^e  topic  of  no  further  discussion  between  the  two  govern- 
ments." 

The  doctrine  of  impressment,  as  asserted  by  Great  Britain, 
which  had  been  the  leading  cause  in  producing  the  late  war 
between  that  country  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Webster 
earnestly  desired  to  bring  into  the  negotiations  between  him 
and  the  British  minister ;  but  Lord  Ashburton  had  received  no 
instructions  on  that  subject  Mr.  Webster,  however,  would 
not  let  the  occasion  pass,  without  expresdng  to  the  represent- 
ative of  England  the  American  view  of  this  practice  of  im- 
pressment ;  and  he  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton, in  which  he  discussed  the  whole  matter  with  his  char- 
acteristic ability,  hideed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a 
state  paper  of  greater  ability  in  the  language,  hi  the  first 
pkoe,  he  gives  a  history  of  the  subject  in  that  style  of  brevity 
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mt^  point  80  peculiar  to  all  his  narratiyea:  ^  We  have  had 
BefT^xal  oonversatioiis,''  he  saya^  '^  on  the  saliject  of  impven- 
maiit;  but  I  do  not  understand  that  your  lordship  has  instnio- 
tions  from  your  government  to  negotiate  upon  it ;  nor  does  the 
gov^nment  of  the  United  States  see  any  utility  in  opemng 
such  negotiation,  unless  the  British  government  is  pr^Mred  to 
renounce  the  practice  in  all  future  wars. 

^  No  cause  has  produced,  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  to  so 
long  a  period,  disturbing  and  irritating  infiu^ces  in  the  politi- 
cal relations  of  the  United  States  and  fkigland,  as  the  impress* 
ment  of  seamen  by  British  cruisers  from  American  merchant 


^  From  the  commencem^it  of  the  French  revolution  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries,  in  1812, 
hardly  a  year  elapsed  without  loud  complaint  and  earnest  re- 
monstrance. A  deep  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  right  claimed, 
and  to  the  practice  exerdsed  under  it,  and  not  unfrequentiy  ex- 
ercised without  the  least  regard  to  what  justice  and  humanity 
would  have  dictated,  even  if  the  right  itself  had  been  admitted, 
took  possession  of  the  public  mind  of  America ;  and  this  feel- 
ing, it  b  well  known,  cooperated  most  powerfully  with  other 
causes,  to  produce  the  state  of  hostilities  which  ensued. 

"  At  diflSsrent  periods,  both  before  and  since  the  war,  nego- 
-  tiations  have  taken  place  between  the  two  governments,  with 
the  hope  of  finding  some  means  of  quieting  these  complainta  At 
some  times,  the  effectual  abolition  of  the  practice  has  been  re- 
quested and  treated  of;  at  other  times,  its  temporary  suspen- 
sion ;  and  at  other  times,  again,  the  limitation  of  its  exerdse, 
and  some  security  against  its  enormous  abuses. 

•*  A  common  destiny  has  attended  these  efforts.  They  have 
all  Med.  The  question  stands  at  this  moment  where  it  stood 
fifty  years  ago.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  settlement  was  a 
ocmvention  proposed  in  1803,  and  which  had  come  to  the  point 
of  signature,  when  it  was  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the 
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British  government  insisting  tJiat  ihe  narrow  sess  should  b6«i(> 
(Kressly  excepted  out  of  the  sphere  over  which  the  oontemf^Med 
stipulation  against  impressment,  ^ould  extend.  The  Ameri- 
can mmister,  Mr.  King,  regarded  this  exception  as  quite  inad- 
missible,  and  chose  rather  to  abandon  the  negotiation  than  to 
acquiesce  in  the  docti'ine  which  it  proposed  to  establi^" 

The  daim,  as  set  up  by  England,  is  then  clearly  stated: 
"  England  asserts  the  right  of  impressing  British  subjects,  in 
time  of  war,  out  of  neutral  merchant-vessels,  and  of  deddin^ 
by  her  visiting  officers  who,  among  the  crews  of  sudi  m^xshant- 
vessels,  are  British  subjects.  She  asserts  this  as  a  legal  exer- 
cise of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  which  prerogative  is  al- 
leged to  be  founded  on  the  English  law  of  the  perpetual  and 
indissoluble  alliance  of  the  subject,  and  his  obligation,  under 
all  circumstances,  and  for  his  whole  life,  to  render  military  ser- 
vice to  the  crown  whenever  required." 

To  this  doctrine,  the  American  secsretary  next  ap|dies  a 
searching  scrutiny,  and  a  severe  logic.  He  denies  the  Ei^lii^ 
daim,  opaily  and  plainly,  first,  because  it  is  extending  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  England  beyond  its  own  territorial  limits,  whidi 
is  contrary  to  the  universally  acknowledged  law  of  nations ; 
secondly,  because  the  claim  is  based,  not  on  any  law  generally 
established  by  other  nations,  as  a  part  of  their  own  munidpai 
system,  but  on  the  municipal  law  of  England  only ;  thirdly, 
because  Eii^land,  whose  policy  and  practice  it  had  been  to  en- 
courage emigration,  could  not,  in  consistency,  after  die  had 
crowded  or  helped  off  her  overplus  of  population,  turn  round 
and  redaim  the  persons  thus  given  up,  and  particularly  when 
they  had  been  received,  protected  and  supported,  in  whole  «r 
in  part,  by  the  country  which  had  furnished  them  an  asylum ; 
£>urtMy,  because  the  daim  asserts  a  right  of  seardung  the  mer- 
diant-vessels  of  other  countries,  a  claim  which  is  in  direct  con- 
fliet  with  the  political  sovereignty  of  the  nations  whose  vessds 
are  thus  visited ;  fifthly,  because  the  practice  is  a  serious  de^ 
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nraeiit  to  eomm^^ce,  by  interposiDg  an  impediment  to  the  effi- 
dent  manaiiig  of  ooromemal  vessels ;  and  finally,  because  ex- 
perience has  shown,  as  all  future  experience  must  show,  that 
any  attempt  to  carry  out  this  doctrine,  on  the  shipping  of  a  neu* 
tral  power,  will  only  result,  in  every  case,  in  bad  feeling,  in  a 
sentiment  <^  hostility,  or  in  actual  war :  ^  In  the  early  disputes 
between  the  two  governments,"  says  the  secretary,  ^  on  this  so 
long  contested  topic,  the  distinguished  person,  [referring  to  Mr« 
Jefferson,]  to  whose  hands  were  first  intrusted  the  seals  of  this 
department,  declared  that '  the  simplest  rule  will  be,  that  the 
vessel  bdng  American  shall  be  evidence  that  the  seamen  on 
board  are  sudi.'  Fifty  years'  experience,  the  utter  Mure  of 
many  negotiations,  and  a  careful  reconsideration,  now  had,  of 
the  whole  subject,  at  a  moment  when  the  passions  are  laid,  and 
no  present  interest  or  emergency  exists  to  bias  the  judgment, 
have  fully  convinced  thb  government  that  this  is  not  only  the 
flimpiest  and  best,  but  the  only  rule,  which  can  be  adopted  and 
observed,  consistently  with  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  security  of  their  citizens.  That  rule  announces, 
ther^ore,  what  will  hereafter  be  the  principle  maintained  by 
their  government  In  every  regularly  documented  American 
merohant-vessel,  the  crew  who  navigate  it  will  find  their  pro- 
tection in  the  fiag  which  is  over  them." 

Mr.  Webster,  in  fact,  took  higher  ground  than  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son ;  and  Lord  Ashburton,  by  no  means  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  representations  and  demands  of  the  American  secretary,  as 
had  been  done  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  assumes  Mr.  Webster  that  his 
communication  should  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Brit- 
ish government,  where  it  would  be  sure  to  "  receive  from  them 
that  deliberate  attention  which  its  importance  deserves ;  "  that 
**  no  differences  have  or  could  have  arisen  of  late  years,  with 
respect  to  impressment,  because  the  practice  has,  since  the 
peace,  wholly  ceased,  and  cannot,  under  existing  laws  and  reg- 
ulations for  manning  her  majesty's  navy,  be  under  the  present 
VOL.  I.  23 
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oircumstonoes,  renewed ; "  and  that  "  it  must  be  adimltt^d  that 
a  serious  practical  question  does  arise,  or,  rather,  has  esdsted, 
from  practioes  formerly  attending  the  mode  of  Tnanning  the 
British  navy  in  times  of  war." 

The  British  envoy  gpes  even  still  &rther  with  his  ooiioes- 
skms.  ^  The  very  anomalous  condition  of  the  two  coimtries," 
says  he,  "with  relation  to  each  other,  creates  a  smous  difii- 
culty.  Our  people  are  not  distinguishable ;  and,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  habits  of  sailors,  our  vessels  are  very  generally  man- 
ned from  a  common  stodc.  It  is  difficult,  under  these  dreiim- 
stances,  to  execute  laws,  whidi  at  times  have  been  thought  es- 
sential for  the  existence  of  the  country,  without  risde  of  injury 
to  others.  The  extent  and  importance  of  those  injuries,  how- 
ever, are  so  formidable,  that  it  is  admitted  that  some  remedy 
should,  if  possible,  be  applied;  at  all  events,  it  must  befiurly 
and  honestly  attempted.  It  is  true,  that  during  the  continu- 
ance of  peace,  no  practical  grievance  can  arise ;  but  it  is  akso 
true  that  it  is  for  that  reason  the  proper  season  for  the  calm 
and  deliberate  consideration  of  an  important  subject  I  ha^e 
much  reason  to  hope,  that  a  satis&ctory  arrangement  respect- 
ing it  may  be  made,  so  as  to  set  at  rest  all  apprehension  and 
anxiety ;  and  I  will  only  further  repeat  the  assurance  of  the  sin- 
cere disposition  of  my  government  &vorably  to  consider  all 
matters  having  for  their  object  the  promoting  and  maintaining 
undisturbed  kind  and  friendly  feelings  with  the  United  States." 

Thus,  the  British  minister  at  last,  under  the  comnumding  in- 
fluence and  resistless  pressure  of  the  great  mind  of  his  Ameri- 
can associate,  virtually  yields,  even  though  not  instructed  by  his 
government,  the  most  fondly  cherished  and  venerable  mazun 
of  the  English  fundamental  law,  to  the  support  of  which  Eng- 
land had  sacrificed  blood  and  treasure,  through  a  three-years 
war,  and  which  she  had  maintained,  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  since 
the  origin  of  her  naval  supremacy,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 
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Sudi  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  topics,  which  came  before  the 
two  illustrious  diplomatists,  and  which  constitute  the  substanoe 
of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  accompanying 
correspondence.  The  treaty  itselj^  the  result  of  four  months 
incessant  and  severe  labor,  was  communicated  to  the  senate,  in 
a  message  written  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
on  the  1 1th  of  August,  1842 ;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Rives, 
it  was  referred  at  once  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
who  reported  it  back,  without  amendment,  on  the  Idth  of  Au- 
gust. It  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  17th ;  and,  on 
that  and  the  three  following  days,  it  was  ably  discussed  by  some 
of  tile  leading  statesmen  of  die  country.  On  the  last  day  <rf 
the  discussion,  again  on  motion  of  Mr.  Rives,  it  was  ratified  by 
the  senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  nine ;  uid  the  bills  for 
carrrying  it  into  effect,  in  the  house  and  in  the  senate,  were 
soon  after  passed,  by  majorities  still  more  decisive  of  its  popu- 
larity. In  this  way,  the  most  difficult  questions  that  had  ever 
arisen,  since  the  American  revolution,  to  perplex  the  relatk>na 
of  the  two  great  nations  of  modem  history,  were  forever  laid 
to  rest ;  and  the  peace  of  the  two  countries  was  established  on 
a  basis  of  mutual  concession,  a  basis  seldom  acknowledged  by 
Great  Britain  in  her  previous  connections  with  us,  which  no- 
tiling  but  the  most  urgent  reasons,  on  the  one  or  the  other  side, 
can  at  any.  future  period  disturb. 

The  treaty  of  Washington  gave  general  satis&ction,  at  the 
time  of  itB  ratification,  in  every  portion  of  the  Union.  East 
and  west,  north  and  south,  it  wias  about  equally  popular.  On 
the  30th  of*  September,  1842,  by  invitation  of  the  leading  dti- 
zens  of  Boston,  Mr.  Webster  met  his  fellow-dtizens  in  a  public 
manner,  in  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  he  there  made  a  speech,  in  re- 
lation to  such  public  matters  as  stood  connected  with  his  ad- 
ministrati(Hi  of  the  department  of  state  under  the  presidency 
of  G^ieral  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler.  Mr.  Jonathan  Chapman, 
then  mayor  of  the  city,  presided,  and  made  the  speech  intro- 
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ducing  Mr.  Webster ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  Massachosette 
in  relation  to  this  period  of  the  life  of  the  distinguidied  gues^ 
as  well  as  to  his  general  character  as  the  long-tried  and  trusted 
representative  of  his  adopted  state :  "  It  is  to  your  eminenl 
services,  sir,"  said  the  mayor,  after  having  spoken  of  him  as 
the  representative  and  senator  from  that  city  and  state,  '^  oo 
this  broader  field  which  you  have  lately  occupied,  that  we  look 
this  day  with  special  pride  and  admiration.  Sir,  in  simple  but 
heart-felt  language,  we  thank  you  for  the  honorable  attitude  in 
which,  so  £u:  as  your  department  has  been  concerned,  you  have 
placed  your  country  before  the  world.  Would  to  God  that  il 
stood  as  well  in  other  respects,  hi  the  many  emergencies  in 
our  foreign  relations,  which  the  two  past  years  have  presented, 
you  have  been.&ithful  throughout  to  the  true  interests  and 
honor  of  the  country,  and  nowhere  in  its  archives  can  abler, 
manlier,  wiser,  or  more  dignified  papers  be  found,  than  those 
which  bear  your  signature. 

''  When  the  dark  cloud  lowered  upon  our  neighboring  fron* 
tier,  when  a  great  and  fundamental  law  of  nations  had  well- 
nigh  yielded  to  popular  passion,  when  a  single  step,  only,  in^- 
tervened  between  us  and  a  war  that  must  have  been  disastrous 
as  it  would  have  found  us  in  the  wrong,  it  was  your  wise  and 
energetic  interference  that  dispelled  the  storm,  by  seeking  to 
make  us  just,  even  under  galliiig  provocation. 

^  When  a  gasconading  upstart  from  a  neighboring  repubho^ 
so  called,  presumed  to  address  to  this  government,  a  commu- 
nication worthy  only  of  its  owner,  but  which  no  one  of  his  co- 
adjutors was  bold  enough  to  present  in  person,  one  firm  and 
dignified  look  from  our  own  secretary  of  state,  a  single  sweep 
of  his  powerful  arm,  relieved,  the  country  from  any  further 
specimens  of  Mexican  diplomacy. 

''And,  crowning  act  of  all,  when,  amidst  the  numerous  and 
perplexing  questions  which  had  so  long   disturbed   the  hap* 
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mony  of  two  nations^  whom  Gkxl  meant  «hou]d  always  be 
friendS)  England  sent  forth  her  ambassador  of  compromise 
aad  peace,  you  met  him  like  a  man.  Subtle  diplomacy  and 
politioal  legerdemain,  you  threw  to  the  winds ;  and,  taking  only 
fnr  your  gukles  simple  honesty,  common  sense  and  a  diristian 
spirit^  behold,  by  their  magic  influence,  there  is  not  a  doud  in 
tiie  common  heavens  above  us,  but  only  the  glad  and  cheering 
sunlight  of  friendship  and  peace. 

"  We  have  already,  sir,  on  this  same  spot,  expressed  our  ap- 
probation of  this  treaty  with  England,  while  paying  a  merited 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  distinguished  representative  of  that 
country,  who  was  associated  with  you  in  its  adjustment  We 
repeat  to  you  our  satisfiiction  with  the  result,  and  with  the 
magnanimous  spirit  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  We  may 
now  add,  as  we  might  not  then,  that  we  know  not  the  other 
individual,  within  the  limits  of  the  country,  who  could  have  so 
saoeessfolly  achieved  this  happy  event. 

"  We  are  aware,  sir,  that  this  treaty  is  not  yet  completed, 
but  that  an  important  act  [its  ratification  by  England]  is  yet 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  We  anticipate  no  such  re- 
sult, and  yet  it  may  be  that  still  farther  work  is  necessary  for 
the  crowning  of  our  hopes.  You  have  brought  skill  and  labor, 
aye,  and  self-sacrifice  too,  to  this  great  work,  we  know.  And 
whatever  may  befall  the  country,  in  this  or  any  other  matter, 
we  are  sure  that  you  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
her  good,  save  honor.  And,  on  that  point,  amidst  the  perplex- 
ities of  these  perplexing  times,  we  shall  be  at  ease ;  for  we 
know  that  he  who  has  so  nobly  maintained  his  country's  honor, 
may  safely  be  trusted  with  his  own." 

Similar  sentiments  prevailed  throughout  New-England,  and 
throughout  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty ;  and  they  continued  to  prevail,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
from  that  time  forward.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  on  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  some  of  the  southern  states,  Mr.  Webster  was 
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publiolj  received  •t  Bichmcnd,  Qiarleston,  Columbia^  Auguste 
and  Savaimah ;  and  in  each  of  these  places,  he  was  ccHnpli- 
mented  in  the  highest  terms,  for  his  disdnguished  services  to 
the  country,  as  the  head  of  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  At  Charles- 
ton, even,  the  chief  city  of  South  Carolina,  whose  peculiar  poli- 
tics Mr.  Webster  had  been  called  upcHi,  as  a  public  man,  to 
oppose  through  every  period  of  his  life,  he  was  applauded  for 
an  act,  or  series  of  acts,  for  which  his  enemies  could  find  iio> 
thing  due  him  but  applause :  ^  As  representatives  of  our  ^ow^ 
citizens  of  Charleston,"  said  the  Hon.  Franklin  H.  Elmore, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  at  the  oeremoiiy 
of  the  reception,  '*  we  wait  upon  you  to  tender  their  welcome 
and  good  wishes.  Having  heard  that  it  was  your  intention  to 
pass  through  their  city,  in  a  tour  through  the  southern,  states, 
imdertaken  to  obtain,  by  personal  observation,  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  their  people,  pursuits  and  interests,  the  citizens  of 
Charleston,  laying  aside  all  differences  of  political  opinion,  in  a 
common  desire  to  further  your  wishes,  and  to  render  your  visit 
agreeable,  assembled  and  unanimously  del^ated  to  us  t^ 
pleasing  duty  of  expressing  to  you  the  great  satisfaction  of  thus 
meeting  you  in  their  homes.  Although  they  well  know  there 
are  essential  differences  of  opinion  between  a  great  minority  of 
them  and  yourself  and  the  great  conmionwealtfa  of  which  you 
ftre  the  trusted  and  distinguished  representative  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  yet,  on  this  occasion,  they  remember,  with  &r 
more  pleasure,  that,  whilst  at  the  head  of  the  state  department 
you  watched  with  fidelity  over  other  sections  of  the  Union ; 
that  the  south  was  not  neglected,  but  her  interests  and  her 
rights  found  in  you  an  able  and  impartial  vindicator;  that 
you  made,  amongst  other  public  services,  great  and  successfiil 
efforts  to  preserve  our  relations  in  peace  and  harmony  with  the 
most  free  and  powerful  nation  of  the  old  world ;  and  that, 
while  you  served  the  general  cause  of  humanity  and  dviliza* 
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tion  IB  flo  domg,  70a  at  the  same  time  sustamed  the  hoDor 
and  promoted  the  best  mterestB  of  oar  oommcoi  country.'' 

At  Savaimah  he  was  addressed,  in  behalf  of  the  citizois  of 
Geoi^a,  by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  who,  after  acknowledging  the 
unrivaled  talents  and  extraordinary  services  of  Mr.  Webster, 
dwelt  with  empfaaas  on  the  wisdom  and  success  of  his  secreta- 
lyahip :  ^  Nor  must  we  permit  tJiis  occasion  to  pass  without 
DO^dng  your  administniticm  of  the  state  department  We  of 
the  south,  as  a  very  large  portion  of  your  fellow-dtizais  did 
everywhere,  recognize,  in  what  was  then  done,  practical  ability 
iwBiarkably  suited  to  the  time  of  action,  with  a  comprehensive 
support  of  every  American  interest  and  right,  domestic  and 
ferdgn«" 

Such  eulogiums,  at  the  time  now  under  consideration,  met 
Mr.  Webster  everywhere.  His  career  as  a  diplomatist,  though 
brie^  was  pure,  patriotic,  brilliant,  it  was  entirely  and  even 
wonderfully  successful.  It  was  really  a  wonder,  among  intel- 
ligent men,  and  always  will  remain  a  wonder,  how  mch  neg^ 
tiaticMis  could  be  carried  through,  when  everything,  at  home  at 
IfBast^  seemed  to  be  against  him.  The  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tkm,  as  secretary  of  state,  have  been  quite  correctly  stated  by 
the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer :  ^  When  he  first  assumed  the  du- 
ties of  the  department  of  state,  war  was  lowering  on  our  hori- 
zon like  a  blade  cloud,  ready  to  launch  its  thunderbolts  around 
us.  The  alarming  state  of  our  foreign  relations  at  that  time  is 
sbown  in  the  extraordinary  &ct,  that  the  appropriation  bills 
passed  by  congress,  at  the  dose  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration, oontfuned  an  unusual  provision,  authorizing  the  presi- 
dent to  transfer  them  to  military  purposes.  In  a  few  months 
after  our  guest  took  the  matter  in  hand  " — Mr.  Webster  was, 
at  this  time,  partaking  of  a  public  dinner  given  him  by  the 
young  men  of  Albany — "  the  celebrated  treaty  with  Lord  Ash- 
burton  was  conduded,  by  which  the  irritating  question  of 
'  boundary  was  settled,  every  difficulty  then  known  or  antidpa- 
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ted  was  adjusted,  among  others,  the  detestable  claim  to  matA 
our  vessels  for  British  seamen  was  renouueed.'' 

Mr.  Spencer,  though  accurate  enough  for  the  ordinary  pup> 
poses  of  a  speech  at  a  public  festival,  speaks  rather  too  strongly, 
toward  the  conclusion  of  this  paragraph,  for  the  severe  demmda 
of  history.  Every  difficulty  then  known  or  anticipated  waanot 
adjusted.  Some  of  them  were  not  even  brought  into  the  ne- 
godations.  The  boundary  line  itself  was  traced  only  to  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  whole  of  what  was  a^ 
terwards  known  as  the  Oregon  question,  was  lel%  where  Mr. 
Webster  found  it  Still,  the  compliment,  as  a  whole,  was 
r\<My  merited.  The  time  had  not  come  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  boundary.  Lord  Ashburton  was  not  prepared  to 
yield  what  America  demanded ;  and  Mr.  Webster  was  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  what  was  undeniably  due  his  coun- 
try. The  same  considerations  apply  equally  to  some  other 
matters  of  minor  importance  not  included  in  the  treaty.  Th« 
treaty,  as  it  stands,  however,  contained  much  mc»*e  dian  the 
most  sanguine  had  expected ;  and  when  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  Mr.  Webster,  at  the  time  he  was  at  work  ut  Its 
negotiation,  were  taken  into  view,  it  was  doubted,  by  many  o^ 
the  most  experienced  of  our  statesmen,  whether  anything  at  all 
would  be  accomplished. 

"  hi  connection  with  this  treaty,"  continues  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
with  the  most  unqualified  historical  accuracy,  "  I  take  this  oc 
casion,  the  first  that  has  presented  itself,  to  relate  some  facli 
which  are  not  generally  known.  The  then  administration  had 
no  strength  in  congress.  It  could  command  no  support  for  any 
of  its  measures.  This  was  an  obstacle  sufficiently  formidable 
in  itself;  but  Mr.  Webster  had  to  deal  with  a  feeble  and  way 
ward  president,  an  unfriendly  senate,  a  hostile  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  an  accomplished  British  diploixiatist  I  speak 
of  what  I  personally  know,  when  I  say,  that  never  was  a  nego- 
tiation surrounded  with  greater  or  more  perplexing  difficultiea 
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EEe  had  at  least  three  parties  to  n^potiate  with  inotead  of  ooAi 
to  say  nothing  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  who  had  to  be  ooiw 
suited  In  relation  to  a  boundary  that  affected  their  territory." 
.  To  tibese  &ctB  it  should  be  added,  that  the  consent  of  all  the 
eommiasioQers  was  made,  by  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  the 
condition  of  their  acceptance  of  whatever  might  be  the  result 
of  the  negotiation.  The  secretary,  there£>re,  after  obtaining  the 
ocmsent  of  his  profound  and  skillful:  oo^iplomatist,  which  waa 
no  easy  thing  where  English  rights  were  hi  dispute,  had  to  ob- 
tain the  unanimous  approval  of  six  gentlem^  who  were  ap- 
pointed expressly  to  guard  the  interests  of  two  independent 
^ates,  and  then  procure  a  constitutional  vote  in  a  senate  known 
to  hold  the  administration,  of  which  he  was  chief  minister,  in 
ecmtempt.  '^  You  know  the  result,"  says  Mr.  Spencer  to  the 
you]^  men  of  Albany.  "  Glorious  as  it  was  to  our  country, 
how  glorious  was  it  also  to  the  pilot,  that  guided  the  ship 
through  such  difficulties !  " 

With  whatever  of  glory,  however,  this  portion  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's career  as  a  statesman  is  justly  covered,  there  have  not 
been  wiuiting,  there  were  not  wanting  at  the  moment  of  his 
great  triumph,  a  class  of  men  who  could  not  see  so  much  honor 
awarded  to  a  single  individual.  Aristides  was  banished  by  the 
populace  of  Athens,  because  his  rivals  could  not  bear  to  hear 
him  everywhere  called  Aristides  the  Just.  Too  much  reputar 
tion,  it  is  sad  to  say,  sometimes  weakens  a  man's  position.  It 
Wiis  nearly  so  with  Mr.  Webster  at  this  period  of  his  life.  At 
home,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Boston,  he  was  covertly  assailed  by 
a  convention  of  whigs,  who  had  met  to  make  nominations  for 
the  leading  offices  of  the  state.  Without  particularly  mention- 
ing Mr.  Webster,  who  was  still  a  member  of  Mr.  Tyler's  cab- 
iuet,  and  who  remained  in  office  about  two  years  after  all  luf 
associates  had  indignantiy  resigned  their  places,  this  convention 
published  to  the  world  a  formal  vote  of  separation,  in  behalf 
of  the  whig  party  of  the  commonwealth,  from  the  president  of 
yoL.  I.  P 
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Ae  United  States,  It  was  to  meet  the  moral  fofoe  of  tlua  dsei 
lanitioii  that  the  meeting  befoire  mentioDed,  held  in  Faaeusl 
Hall  on  the  30th  of  September,  1842,  was  called ;  and  it  was  al 
Hmt  meeting  that  Mr*  Webster  made  his  first  de&noe  of  himael^ 
and  ci  his  secretaryship,  before  the  country  and  the  world. 
His  speech  was  exceedingly  able ;  and,  while  it  coBStiiuteda 
triumphant  vindicaticHi  of  his  administraticsi,  it  was  a  most  wttfa* 
ering  rebuke  to  the  members  of  the  convention,  and  to  all  who 
had  sympathized  with  it  in  its  attadc  on  him :  ^  There  wen 
many  perscms,  in  September,  1841,"  said  the  orator,  ^  who 
ibund  great  &ult  with  my  remaining  in  the  president's  cabinet. 
You  know,  gentlemen,  that  twenty  years  of  honest,  and  not  id'- 
together  undistinguished  service  in  the  whig  cause,  did  not  save 
me  from  an  outpouring  of  wrath,  which  seldom  proceeds  from 
whig  pens  and  whig  tongues  against  anybody.  I  am,  gentle- 
men, a  little  hard  to  coax,  but  as  to  being  driven,  that  is  out 
of  the  question.  I  chose  to  trust  my  own  judgment,  and  think- 
ing 1  was  at  a  post  wh^re  1  was  in  the  service  of  the  country, 
and  could  do  it  good,  1  staid  there.  And  I  leave  it  to  you  to- 
day to  say,  1  leave  it  to  my  country  to  say,  whether  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  better  off  if  1  had  left  also.  I  have  no  at- 
tachment to  office.  1  have  tasted  of  its  sweets,  but  1  have  tasted 
of  its  bitterness.  1  am  content  with  what  I  have  achieved ;  I 
am  more  ready  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  is  gained,  than  tQ 
run  the  risk  of  doubtful  efforts  for  new  acquisition. 

''I  suppose  1  ought  to  pause  here.  1  ought^  perhi^  to 
allude  to  nothing  more,  and  1  will  not  allude  to  anything  fur- 
ther than  it  may  be  supposed  to  concern  myself  direcdy  or  by 
implication.  Gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Mayor,  a  most  re^>ectable 
convention  of  whig  del^ates  met  in  this  place  a  few  days  since, 
and  passed  very  important  resolutions.  There  is  no  set  of 
gentlemen  in  the  commonwealth,  so  &r  as  I  know  them,  who 
have  more  of  my  respect  and  regard.  They  are  whigs,  but 
they  are  no  better  whigs  than  1  am.    Tbey  have  served  the 
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MMmtry  in  the  whig  ranks;  so  haye  I, quite  as  long  as  most  of 
them,  though  perhaps  with  less  ability  and  suoeesn    Their  res. 
olntions  on  political  subjects,  as  representing  the  whigs  of  the 
«t|^,  are  entitled  to  respect,  so  &r  as  they  were  authorized  to 
express  opinion  on  those  subjects^  and  no  further.    They  wei« 
sent  hither,  as  I  supposed,  to  agree  upon  candidates  far  the 
ofiiees  of  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  for  the  support  of 
the  whigs  of  Massadiusetts ;  and  if  they  had  any  authority  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  to  any  other 
purport  or  intent,  I  have  not  been  informed  of  it.    I  feel  very 
little  disturbed  by  any  of  those  proceedings,  of  whatever  na- 
ture ;  but  some  of  them  appear  to  me  to  have  been  inconsid* 
erate  and  hasty,  and  their  point  and  bearing  can  hardly  be  mia- 
taken.    I  notice  among  others,  a  declaration  made,  in  behalf 
ofjiU  the  whigs  of  this  commonwealth,  of  *a  full  and  final  sep. 
mralion  from  tibe  president  of  the  United  States.'    If  those  gen* 
tilemea  saw  fit  to  express  their  own  sentiments  to  that  extent, 
there  was  no  objection.     Whigs  speak  their  sentiments  every* 
where ;  but  whether  they  may  assume  a  privilege  to  speak  for 
others  on  a  pomt  on  which  tiiose  others  have  not  given  them 
authority,  is  another  question.    I  am  a  whig,  I  always  have 
been  a  whig,  and  I  always  will  be  one ;  and  if  there  are  any 
who  would  turn  me  out  of  the  pale  of  tiiat  communion,  let  them 
see  who  will  get  out  first.    I  am  a  Massachusetts  whig,  a  Fan* 
euil  Hall  whig,  having  breathed  this  air  for  five^nd-twenty 
years,  and  meaning  to  breathe  it,  as  long  as  my  life  is  spared. 
I  am  ready  to  submit  to  all  decisions  of  whig  conventions  on 
subjects  on  which  they  are  authorized  to  make  decisions ;  I 
know  that  great  party  good  and  great  public  good  can  only  be 
«o  obtained.     But  it  is  quite  another  question  whether  a  set  of 
gendemen,  however  respectable  they  may  be  as  individuals, 
shall  have  tiie  power  to  bind  me  on  matters  which  I  have  not 
i^;reed  to  submit  to  their  decision  at  all. 

^*A  full  and  final  separation'  is  declared  between  the  whig 
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party  of  Maamchusetts  and  the  president.  That  is  the  text : 
it  requires  a  commentary.  What  does  it  mean  T  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  three  yiears  of  his  term  of  office 
yet  unexpu^.  Does  thb  declaration  mean,  then,  that  durjpg 
those  three  years  all  the  measures  of  his  administration  are  to 
be  opposed  by  the  great  body  of  the  whig  party  of  Massachu- 
setts, whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  ?  There  are  great  pub- 
lic interests  which  require  his  attention.  If  the  president  of  the 
United  States  should  attempt,  by  negotiation,  or  by  earnest 
and  serious  application  to  congress,  to  make  some  change  in  the 
present  arrangements,  such  as  should  be  of  service  to  those  in- 
terests of  navigation  which  are  concerned  in  the  colonial  trade, 
are  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  to  give  him  neither  aid  nor  suc- 
cor? If  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  direct  the 
proper  department  to  review  the  whole  commercial  policy  of 
the  United  States,  in  respect  of  reciprocity  in  the  indirect  trade^ 
to  which  so  much  of  our  tonnage  is  now  sacrificed,  if  the  amend- 
ment of  this  policy  shall  be  undertaken  by  him,  is  there  su(^  a 
separation  between  him  and  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  as  shall 
lead  them  and  their  representatives  to  oppose  it  1  Do  you 
know  (there  are  gentlemen  now  here  who  do  know)  that  a 
lai^e  proportion,  I  rather  think  more  than  one  half,  of  the  car- 
rying trade  between  the  empire  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
is  enjoyed  by  tonnage  from  the  north  of  Europe,  in  consequence 
of  this  ill-considered  principle  with  regard  to  reciprocity  ?  You 
might  just  as  well  admit  them  into  the  coasting  trade.  By 
this  arrangement,  we  take  the  bread  out  of  our  children's 
mouths  and  give  it  to  strangers.  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  (turning 
to  Captain  Benjamin  Rich,  who  sat  by  him,)  is  not  this  true  ? 
(Mr.  Rich  at  once  replied.  True !)  Is  every  measure  of  this 
sort,  for  the  relief  of  such  abuses,  to  be  rejected  1  Are  we  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  remain  inactive  imder  every  grievance  of 
this  kind  until  these  three  years  shall  expire,  and  through  as 
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many  more  as  shall  pass  until  Providence  sball  bless  us  widi 
more  power  of  doing  good  than  we  have  now  1 

*'  Again,  there  are  now  in  this  state  persons  employed  under 
government,  allowed  to  be  pretty  good  whigs,  still  holding  their 
offices ;  collectors,  district-attorneys,  postmasters,  marshals. 
What  is  to  become  of  them  in  this  separation  1  Which  side 
are  they  to  fall  ?  Are  they  to  resign  ]  or  is  this  resolution  to 
be  held  up  to  government  as  an  invitation  or  a  provocation  to 
turn  them  out  1  Our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  who,  with  so 
much  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  country,  repres^its  our  gov- 
ernment in  England, — ^is  he  expected  to  come  home,  on  this 
separation,  and  yield  his  place  to  his  predecessor,*  or  to  some- 
body else  1  And  In  regard  to  the  individual  who  addresses 
you, — what  do  his  brother  whigs  mean  to  do  with  him? 
Where  do  they  mean  to  place  me  1  Generally,  when  a  di- 
vorce takes  place,  the  parties  divide  their  children.  I  am  anx 
ious  to  know  where,  in  the  case  of  this  divorce,  I  shall  &11. 
This  declaration  announces  a  full  and  final  separation  betwe^ 
the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  and  the  president.  If  I  choose 
to  remain  in  the  president's  councils,  do  these  gentlemen 
mean  to  say  that  I  cease  to  be  a  Massachusetts  whig?  I 
am  quite  ready  to  put  that  question  to  the  people  of  Massa^ 
chusetts." 

Subsequently,  in  his  address  to  the  whig  convention  at  An- 
dover,  oa  the  9th  of  November,  1843,  Mr.  Webster  was  again 
called  upon,  as  he  tiiought,  to  defend  himself  in  regard  to  his 
remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet,  because  the  committee  invi- 
ting him  to  be  present  had  alluded  to  his  course  in  tins  respect^ 
tiiough  witii  approbation :  "  I  am  aware  that  tiiere  are  manj 
persons  in  the  country,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  having  feelings 
not  unfriendly  toward  me,  personally,  and  entertaining  all  proper 
respect  for  my  public  character,  who  yet  tiiink  I  ought  to  have 
left  the  cabinet  with  my  colleagues.    I  do  not  complain  of  any 
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fiir  ezenase  of  opinion  in  this  respect;  and  i^  by  suohpencaM 
as  I  have  referred  to,  explanation  be  desired  of  any  thingmths 
past,  or  anj  thing  in  my  present  opinions,  it  will  be  readily 
given.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  deal  (xdy  in  coarse  vi- 
tnperation,  and  satisfy  their  sense  of  candor  and  justice  simply 
by  the  repetition  of  the  charge  of  derelicti<Hi  of<  duty,  and  infi- 
delity to  whig  principles,  are  not  entitled  to  the  respect  of  an 
answer  from  me.  The  burning  propensity  to  censure  and  r&- 
proadi  by  which  such  persons  seem  to  be  actuated,  would 
probably  be  somewhat  rebuked,  if  they  knew  by  whose  advice 
and  with  whose  approbation,  I  resolved  on  staying  in  the  cabinetb 

**  Gentlemen,  I  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  great  respoiH 
stbility  attached  to  the  course  which  I  adopted.  A  most  unfor* 
tunate  diflfer^ce  had  broken  out  between  the  president  sod 
the  whig  members  of  congress.  Much  exasperation  had  been 
produced,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  very  inflamed  state. 
No  man  of  sense  can  suppose  that,  without  strong  motives^ 
I  should  wish  to  differ  in  conduct  from  those  with  whom  1  had 
long  acted;  and  as  for  those  persons  whose  charity  leads 
them  to  seek  for  such  motive  in  the  hope  of  personal  advaa- 
tage,  neither  their  candor  nor  their  sagacity  deserves  anytfakig 
but  contempt  I  admit  gentlemen,  that,  if  a  very  strong  de^ 
are  to  be  instrumental  and  usefU  in  accomplishing  a  settle 
ment  of  our  difficulties  with  England,  whidi  had  then  risen  to 
an  alarming  height,  and  appeared  to  be  approaching  a  crisis— *» 
if  this  be  a  personal  motive,  th^  I  confess  mysdf  to  have 
hem.  influenced  by  a  personal  motive.  The  imputation  of 
any  other  personal  motive,  the  charge  of  sealing  any  selfish 
advantage,  I  repel  with  utter  scorn." 

At  a  still  later  period,  however,  Mr.  Webster  was  com^ 
pdled,  not  to  defend  himself  for  having  stayed  where,  alone^ 
he  could  be  instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  great  object  wlnck 
had  caused  him  to  prefer  the  department  of  state  to  that  of  tiie 
treasury,  where,  al<me,  he  could  have  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
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Wasl^igloii,  but  to  d^nd  the  trealy  itself  against  tliatdaasof 
persons,  before  alluded  to,  who  were  not  willhig  that  any  one 
man  should  ^  deserve  too  well  of  the  republic."  Sereral  dis- 
tinct charges  were  brou^t  against  the  treaty,  m  both  houses 
oC  congress,  when  Mr.  Webster  was  not  there,  not  being  a 
m^nb^,  to  answer  th^n.  He  was  charged  with  having  alien-; 
ated  a  portion  of  our  territory  to  a  foreign  government ;  witii 
having  proposed  or  accepted  a  line  of  boundary  un&vorable  m 
a  military  pc^nt  of  view,  to  the  United  States,  while  important 
advantages  were  secured  by  it  to  Great  Britain ;  with  having 
fittled  to  settle  the  great  and  annoying  question  of' the  right 
ef  seardi,  as  set  up  by  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  vessels  sup- 
posed to  be  engaged  in  the  African  slave-trade ;  and  with  hav 
ing  demanded  of  England  no  redress  for  the  destruction  of  the 
steamboat  OEux>line. 

It  was  not  until  four  years  after  the  ratificatton  of  the  treaty, 
in  the  spring  of  1846,  that  Mr.  Webster  had  the  opportunity 
of  aaswerii^  these  chaises,  and  of  defending  his  reputation  as 
A  diplomatist  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  that  year,  in 
Ike  dttcussion  of  the  Oregon  question,  when  Mr.  Webster  was 
again  in  the  senate,  the  treaty  was  once  more  assailed  in  both 
bouses  of  congress  in  a  style  of  vituperation  not  at  all  credita- 
ble to  the  moderation  of  the  assailants.  Mr.  Dickinson,  one  of 
the  senators  from  New  York,  delivered  a  i^>eedi  on  the  bound- 
ary of  Oregon,  in  whidi  he  quoted  largely  and  approvingly 
{rom  a  speech  made  previously  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  a  memr 
ber  of  the  lower  house  from  Pennsylvania,  who  had  industri- 
ously gathered  up  objections  to  the  treaty,  and  who  had  partic- 
ularly given  currency  to  certain  offensive  and  injurious  rumors 
in  relatioa  to  the  9&xr  of  the  Caroline.  This  i^)eech  of  Mr. 
Dioldnson  had  at  least  tlie  merit  of  calling  Mr.  Webster  out  to 
make  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  triumphant  defences  ever  ut- 
tered since  the  delivery  of  tlie  oration  for  the  crown.  It  must 
met  be  regarded,  in  the  sober  judgment  of  histcMry,  as  aperAct 
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Tindieation  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  man  who  acted  the  first 
part  in  its  negotiation.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  ^be  per 
petratois  oi  the  assault  would  have  chosen,  after  all  was  over, 
never  to  have  made  it,  unless  the  notoriety  of  havh^  held 
combat  with  a  man,  who,  in  general,  was  pnid^atly  let  alone, 
was  a  suffid^it  satis&ction  in  a  contest  from  whidi  no  living 
person  could  reasonably  have  expected  &me.  Besides  giving  a 
mostcondusive  answer  to  every  chaige  brought  against  the  treaty, 
and  against  himself  Mr.  Webster  turned  upon  his  assailants, 
and  upon  the  party  whose  champions  they  were,  and  proved, 
to  a  demonstration,  that,  if  he  had  not  accomplished  all  that 
could  have  been  desired,  they  and  their  party,  though  admin- 
istering the  government  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time  since 
its  origin,  had  done  literally  nothing.  Indeed,  he  showed  that 
the  two  last  democratic  administrations  had  left  our  difficultits 
with  Great  Britain  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  found  th^n; 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  which  ran  through  tbe6& 
and  7th  of  April,  he  submits  his  whole  case  to  the  decbion  of 
mankind  in  a  strain  of  dignified  but  humble  confidenoe,  whidi 
always  characterized  him  on  such  occadons :  ^  Mr.  Preside 
I  have  reached  the  end  of  these  remarks,  and  the  completion 
of  my  purpose ;  and  I  am  now  ready,  sir,  to  put  the  question 
to  the  senate,  and  to  the  country,  whether  the  north-eastern 
boundary  has  not  been  &irly  and  satis&ctorily  settled ;  whetbor 
proper  satis&ction  and  apology  have  not  been  obtained  for  an 
aggression  on  the  soil  and  territory  of  the  United  States; 
whether  proper  and  safe  stipulations  have  not  been  entered  into 
£)r  the  ftdfUlment  of  the  duty  of  government^  and  for  meetii^ 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  people,  in  the  suppression  of  the  slav^ 
trade ;  whether  in  pursuance  of  these  stipulationa,  a  d^;ree  of 
success  in  the  attauiment  of  that  object  has  not  been  readied, 
wholly  unknown  before ;  whether  crimes  disturbing  the  peaee 
of  nations  have  not  been  suppressed ;  whether  the  safety  of 
th%soutliem  coastug  trade  has  not  been  secured ;  ivhether  m^ 
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'preManent  has  not  been  strack  out  from  the  list  of  contested 
i^fiieatioDs  among  nations;  and  finally,  and  more  than  all, 
ishetfaa:  anything  has  been  done  to  tarnish  the  luster  of  the 
Am^nean  name  and  character? 

^Mr.  President,  my  best  services,  like  Ihose  of  every  other 
good  dtiz^  are  due  to  my  country ;  and  I  submit  them,  and 
Iheir  results,  in  all  humility,  to  her  judgment  But  staadmg 
here,  today,  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  speaking 
in  b^ialf  o£  the  adminbtration  of  which  I  formed  a  part,  and 
.m  behalf  of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  who  sustained  that  ad* 
ministrattoo,  cordially  and  effectually,  in  everything  relating  to 
this  day's  discussion,  I  am  willing  to  appeal  to  the  public  men 
of  the  age,  whether,  in  1842,  and  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
flomethmg  was  not  done  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  for  the 
true  exposition  of  the  principles  of  public  law,  for  the  freedom 
and  security  of  commerce  on  the  ocean,  and  for  the  peace  of 
the  world  1" 

To  this  appeal,  the  public  men  of  the  age,  on  both  sides  <^ 
the  Atlantic,  have  giv^n  almost  a  unanimous  response.  They 
have  responded,  that  the  illustrious  secretary  was  entirely  jus- 
tified in  remaining  in  the  cabinent  of  Mr.  Tyler,  so  long  as  that 
g^itleman  continued  to  aid  him  in  achieving  die  great  work  for 
whldi,  and  for  which  alone,  he  had  accepted  the  high  post  at 
the  hands  of  General  Harrison.  They  have  responded,  that 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  professedly  a  treaty  of  mutual  con- 
oesdon,  is  upon  the  whole  the  wisest  possible  settlement  of  the 
long-«tanding  and  vexed  difficulties  between  two  great  nations 
jealous  of  each  other's  power,  and  stubborn  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  own  rights.  They  have  responded,  that  the  man 
who  n^odated  that  treaty,  in  the  midst  of  obstacles  which 
would  have  disheartened,  and  did  dishearten  and  defeat,  the 
ablest  and  most  determined  of  our  statesmen,  performed  a 
work  for  his  country,  and  for  his  age,  which  no  other  American, 
then  living,  could  have  performed,  or  performed  so  well.    They 
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bave  rasponded,  in  sipite  of  the  yigCN*ou8  and  repeated  but  fft- 
aignifioant  attacks  made  upon  it,  by  mere  partisan  politidaiia, 
diat  the  treaty  stands  &r  above  party,  as  it  is  &r  above  assault, 
a  monument  of  American  diplomacy,  worthy  to  be  made,  as  it 
has  been  ihade,  a  model  for  the  oldest  and  most  experi^ioed 
nations.  They  have  responded,  in  a  word,  that  the  American 
who  negotiated  that  instrument,  had  this  been  his  only  work, 
would  have  stood,  in  the  judgment  of  all  enlightened  men,  by 
the  side  of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  diplomatists 
of  ancient  and  of  modem  times ;  and  it  is  probably  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  treaty  of  Washington  will  hereafter,  for 
generations  yet  to  come,  be  looked  back  to  as  the  ablest  treaty 
ever  made,  in  time  of  peace,  between  the  United  States  and  any 
other  country,  and  as  a  particular  star  in  that  coronet  of  &me 
whidi  is  ever  to  circle  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster.  Immedi- 
ately after  its  completion,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  that  coronet  shone  brighter  than  at  any  previous  period  of 
his  history.  The  first  public  address  that  he  made,  after  retir 
ring  from  Mr.  Tyler^s  cabinet — and  he  retired  as  soon  as  he 
could  after  the  treaty  was  secured — ^was  quoted  in  England,  in 
Trance,  and  in  nearly  every  part  of  Europe,  as  the  most  relia- 
ble statement  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  this  country,  in 
a  financial  point  of  view,  to  be  met  with ;  and  these  quotations, 
which  embodied  but  the  opinion  of  a  single  individual,  of  only 
one  citizen  of  this  country,  who  now  held  no  office,  who  had 
no  longer  a  control  over  public  afiiairs,  who  never  had  had  the 
chaise  of  his  country's  finances,  materially  affected  the  value 
of  American  securities  m  London,  in  Paris,  and  in  every  great 
commercial  dty  of  the  continent.  At  this  time  of  his  life,  in* 
deed,  not  only  was  his  word  more  powerful  at  home  than  that 
of  any  other  American,  whether  in  office  or  out  of  office,  but  it 
had  gone  out  to  other  countries,  and  become  the  basis  of  the 
heaviest  pecuniary  transactions  among  nations,  and  in  regions, 
where  the  names  of  some  of  the  presidents  of  the  republic  bad 
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not  yet  been  made  fiuniliar.  So  true  it  is,  tiiat  genius  is  loftier 
l^an  place,  that  talents  are  mightier  than  position ;  for  at  the  pe- 
riod now  under  view,  the  highest  place,  without  doubt,  for  power 
and  infiuttioe  held  by  any  person  in  this  country,  when  all  the 
great  interests  of  mankind  are  considered,  was  that  occupied, 
wherever  or  whatever  he  might  be,  in  public  or  in  private  life, 
by  Daniel  Webster. 


CHAPTER  XL 

AGAIN  SENATOR  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  two  years  which  suoceeded  his  retirement  from  the  cab- 
inet of  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Webster  spent  in  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ments of  private  life ;  and  they  must  have  been  the  happiest 
two  years  he  had  seen  since  the  halcyon  days  of  his  childhood. 
Bevered  as  a  sage  in  his  own  country,  and  possessed  of  a  fame  that 
had  gone  into  every  great  nation  of  the  globe,  he  was  free  from 
the  cares  and  turmoil  of  office,  and  could  walk  over  his  lands 
at  Marshfield,  thinking  his  own  great  thoughts  with  a  freshness 
and  freedom  which  he  had  scarcely  ever  known  before.  Re- 
tuming  from  his  rambles  on  the  &rm,  he  could  go  into  his 
magnificent  library,  which  was  stored  with  the  standard  works 
of  the  most  enlightened  ages  and  countries,  and  lose  himself  in 
other  rambles,  or  engage  in  those  more  fixed  investigations,  which 
constitute  the  most  agreeable  recreation  and  employment  of  the 
mind.  To  diversify  these  pursuits,  he  could  go,  as  he  did  often 
go,  to  the  boat-house  where  he  kept  his  skiffs,  and  wind  his 
way  along  the  crooked  tide-channels,  that  intersect  his  posses- 
sions, to  the  beach  of  the  great  ocean,  where  he  could  enjoy 
hours  of  absolute  solitude,  alone  with  nature,  and  give  loose 
rein  to  his  memory,  his  reason,  and  his  fkncy.  As  expert  at 
fishing  as  any  of  the  disciples  of  the  great  angler,  and  capable 
of  teaching  where  Sir  Izaak  himself  was  not  informed,  with 
Captfun  Hewitt  for  helmsman,  he  would  be  out  upon  the 
streams  before  the  sun  had  risen,  and  devote  all  the  cool  hours 
of  morning  to  this  amusement ;  and  in  these  ways,  as  a  needed 
and  long-desired  relaxation  fi*om  the  corroding  anxieties  of  pub- 
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lie  station,  many  of  the  bright  days  of  the  two  years  of  the  see* 
cod  vacation  <Mf  his  life  were  made  stUl  brighter,  till  he  was 
again  called  to  the  ^nate  of  the  United  States  by  a  common- 
wealth,  which,  while  he  lived,  could  not  long  suffer  itself  to  be 
odierwise  represented. 

The  two  years,  however,  were  not  entirely  devoted  to  recre* 
adon.  As  needy  of  rest  as  Mr.  Webster  knew  himself  to  be^ 
he  could  not  satisfy  himself  to  remain  a  silent  spectator,  when 
he  saw  a  movement  in  inception,  which  he  looked  upon  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace,  if  not  to  the  liberties,  of  the  country.  It 
was  during  the  two  years  of  his  retirement  that  the  project  was 
revived  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union.  Texas,  having  as- 
serted and  maintained  her  independence  of  Mexico  by  a  brief 
but  bloody  revolution,  had  offered  herself  to  the  United  States 
during  the  kindred  administrations  of  Jackson  and  of  Van  Bu 
ren ;  and  both  of  these  presidents  had  rejected  the  overture  on 
the  ground,  that,  if  accepted,  it  would  involve  us  in  a  war  with 
Mexico.  Mr.  Tyler,  however,  eager  in  some  way  to  win  back 
some  portion  of  the  country  that  had  deserted  him,  thought  he 
could  secure  the  south  by  accepting  what  had  been  twice  re- 
jected. But  there  was  not  southern  strength  enough  in  con- 
gress, during  his  day,  to  carry  the  proposed  measure,  and  it 
therefore  remained  till  the  expiration  of  Mr,  Tyler's  term,  to 
be  made  one  of  the  two  great  issues  of  the  succeeding  presi- 
dential canvass.  Mr.  Webster,  foreseeing  that  this  would  be 
the  case,  exerted  himself,  whQe  at  home  at  Marshfield,  to  rouse 
the  country  against  the  measure ;  and  his  correspondence  and 
conversation  were  the  means  of  first  waking  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  this  new  mode  of  extending  the  area  of  slavery. 
He  met  with  no  great  success,  however,  in  warning  his  fellow- 
citizens  against  the  insidious  undertaking.  His  most  confiden- 
tial friends,  his  warmest  admirers,  could  hardly  believe  that 
there  was  any  real  danger.  His  opponents  accused  him,  rather 
plainly,  of  playing  the  demagogue,  as  he  was  now  out  of  ofiQe, 
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or  of  suddenly  beoomti^  im  alarmist  He  liyed  to  remind 
both  his  friends  and  his  enemies  of  his  eiGertions  on  thb  sub- 
ject^ and  of  their  own  apathy  and  undiaritableneas:  **  For  a 
few  years,''  says  he,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Mexican  war,  d^ 
livered  on  the  23d  of  March,  1848,  'Theld  a  position  in  dM 
executive  administration  of  the  government  I  left  the  depart- 
ment of  state  in  1843,  m  the  month  of  May.  Withm  a  nKntli 
after  another  (an  intelligent  gentleman,  for  whom  I  cheriahed 
a  high  respect,  and  who  came  to  a  sad  and  untimely  end)  had 
taken  my  place,'  1  had  occasion  to  know,  not  officially,  but  from 
drcumstances,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Tyler's  administration  as  an  administration  measure.  It 
was  pushed,  pressed,  insisted  on ;  and  I  believe  the  hoDorabl« 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred  had  something  like  a  pas- 
tdon  for  the  accomplishment  of  thb  purpose.  And  1  am  afraid 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  suffered  his 
ardent  feelings  not  a  little  to  control  his  more  prudent  judg- 
ment At  any  rate,  I  saw,  in  1843,  that  annexation  had  be-. 
come  a  purpose  of  the  administration.  I  was  not  in  congress 
nor  m  public  life.  But,  seeing  this  state  of  things,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  admonish  the  country,  so  &r  as  I  could,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  purpose.  There  are  gentlemen  at  the  north, 
many  of  them,  there  are  gentlemen  now  in  the  capitol,  who 
know,  that  in  the  summer  of  1843,  being  fully  p^suaded  that 
this  purpose  was  embraced  with  zeal  and  determinati<»i  by  tlia 
executive  department  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
I  thought  it  my  duty,  and  asked  them  to  concur  with  me  in 
the  attempt,  to  make  that  purpose  known  to  the  country.  I 
conferred  with  gentlemen  of  distinction  and  influence.  I  fnro- 
po^ied  means  for  exciting  public  attention  to  the  questicm  of  aii> 
nexation,  before  it  should  have  become  a  party  question ;  for  I 
had  learned  that,  when  any  topic  becomes  a  party  question^  it 
is  in  vain  to  argue  upon  it 
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*^  Bttt  Uie  opdmists,  and  the  quietists,  and  those  who  Baid, 
Ail  dungs  are  well,  and  let  all  things  alone,  discouraged,  dis- 
oooBtenanced,  and  repressed  any  such  effort  The  north,  they 
aaid,  oould  take  care  of  itself;  the  country  could  take  care  of 
ilSGl^  and  would  not  sustain  Mr.  Tyler  in  his  project  of  annex* 
atk>s.  When  the  time  should  come,  they  said,  the  power  of 
tJie  north  would  be  felt,  and  would  be  found  sufficient  to  reast 
and  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  measure.  And  I  could 
now  r^er  to  paragraphs  and  articles  in  the  most  respectable 
and  leading  journals  of  the  north,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
produce  the  impression  that  there  was  no  danger ;  there  could 
be  no  addition  of  new  states,  and  men  need  not  alarm  then^ 
aelves  about  that'* 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  been  r^arded  as  a  martyr  by  his 
party,  and  who  had  been  generally  looked  to  as  the  democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  if  not  hostile,  was  cautious  in  re- 
gard to  the  project  of  amiexation ;  and  his<!aution,  hitherto  ap- 
plauded as  his  leading  characteristic  as  a  statesman,  had  ceased 
to  be  admired  by  southern  politicians.  They  wanted  a  man 
cure  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  the  annexation  of  more  slave  ter- 
ritory to  the  republic;  consequently,  at  the  national  democratic 
eonvention  of  1844,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  rejected ;  and  the  con- 
vention selected  Mr.  Polk  as  its  candidate,  a  gentleman  of  great 
private  worfii  and  some  abilities  as  a  public  man,  but  nearly 
unknown  to  the  citizens  of  the  country.  The  whigs  set  up  Mr, 
Clay  for  the  same  high  office ;  and  the  canvass  was  carried 
through  with  unusual  spirit  by  both  parties.  Mr.  Clay  was  in 
livor  of  a  United  States  bank,  but  opposed  to  annexation.  Mr. 
Polk  was  a  friend  to  annexation,  but  opposed  to  a  general  bank. 
Mr.  Clay  depended  on  the  anti-slavery  vote  of  the  north ;  but 
in  this  he  met  wilii  utter  and  a  disastrous  disappointment 
That  vote,  by  being  thrown  away  on  a  separate  candids^,  se- 
cured the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  secured  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
Willi  her  debts  and  slaves,  and  led  directly  forward  to  the  war 
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with  Mexico,  to  the  acquisition  of  new  and  vast  r^ions  of  ter 
ritory,  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  organization  c^  those  ter- 
ritories, even  to  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  which  they  afterwards 
80  unanimously  denounced.  Mr.  Webster,  with  his  usual  sa- 
gacity, foresaw  all  these  consequences,  and  warned  the  country, 
and  the  anti-slavery  part  of  it  in  particular,  to  avoid  them;  and 
had  the  latter  heeded  the  warnings  of  the  great  statesman,  and 
voted  with  him  for  Henry  Qay  against  annnexation,  Mr.  Clay 
would  have  been  elected,  Texas  would  have  been  kept  out  oi 
the  Union,  the  war  with  Mexico  would  not  have  happened,  the 
south-western  territories  wpuld  not  have  been  acquired,  no  com- 
promise of  1850  would  have  been  demanded,  and  no  new  ^igi- 
tive  slave  law,  as  a  part  of  that  compromise,  would  have  be^i 
asked  for  or  granted. 

Mr.  Polk  and  the  extension  of  slavery  were  in  this  way  sanc- 
tioned by  a  constitutional  majority,  though  a  minority  in  &cty 
of  the  American  people;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  first 
thing  undertaken,  and  the  first  thing  effected,  was  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  new  republic.  Failing  to  find  votes  enough  in  con- 
gress to  carry  annexation  according  to  the  ccmstitution,  or  ac- 
cording to  usage  under  the  constitution,  it  was  secured  by  a 
simple  joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses,  a  mode  not  contem- 
plated by  that  instrument,  if  not  in  opposition  to  it.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, now  once  more  a  member  of  the  senate,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Choate,  who  had  been  himself  appointed 
to  supply  the  vacancy  made  by  Mr.  Webster's  accepting  office 
under  General  Harrison,  raised  his  voice,  and  the  voice  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, against  the  measure.  He  opposed  it  on  the  ground, 
that  too  great  an  expansion  of  our  national  territory,  for  what- 
ever reason  or  by  whatever  means  effected,  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  perpetuity  of  the  government ;  that  he  wished  to 
have  the  United  States  stand  as  an  example  of  a  country  grow- 
ing greater,  not  by  aggressions  on  the  peaceful  territories  of 
our  neighbors,  but  by  the  development  of  its  own  resouroesi 
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and  by  the  establishment,  as  national  characteristics,  of  moder 
aticxi  and  justice ;  and  that,  by  the  admission  of  Texas,  we 
should  be  adding  to  the  already  existing  inequality  between  the 
states  north  and  south,  arising  from  the  existence  of  slavery  and 
an  unequal  mode  of  popular  representation  founded  on  it :  "In 
the  next  place,  sir,"  said  the  senator,  in  giving  a  formal  state> 
ment  of  this  reason  for  his  opposition,  "  I  have  to  say,  that 
while  I  hold,  with  as  much  integrity,  I  trust,  and  fiuthfuhiess,  as 
any  citizen  of  this  country,  to  all  the  original  arrangements  and 
compromises  under  which  the  constitution  under  which  we  now 
live  was  adopted,  I  never  could,  and  never  can,  persuade  my* 
self  to  be  in  &vor  of  the  admission  of  other  states  into  the 
Union  as  slave  states,  with  the  inequalities  which  were  allowed 
and  accorded  by  the  constitution  to  the  slave-holding  states  then 
in  existence.  I  do  not  think  that  the  free  states  ever  expected, 
or  could  expect,  that  they  would  be  called  on  to  admit  more  skive 
states,  having  the  unequal  advantages  arising  to  them  frt>m  the 
mode  of  apportioning  representation  under  the  existing  con- 
stitution. 

"  Sir,  I  have  never  made  an  effort,  and  never  propose  to 
make  an  effort ;  I  have  never  countenanced  an  eflfort,  and  never 
mean  to  countenance  an  efibrt,  to  disturb  the  arrangements,  as 
originally  made,  by  which  the  various  states  came  into  the 
Union.  But  I  cannot  avoid  considering  it  quite  a  di^rent  ques- 
tion, when  a  proposition  is  made  to  admit  new  states,  and  that 
they  be  allowed  to  come  in  with  the  same  advantages  and  ine* 
qualities  which  were  agreed  to  in  regard  to  the  old.  It  may 
be  said,  that,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
new  states  are  to  be  admitted  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  old 
stales.  It-  may  be  so ;  but  it  does  not  follow  at  all  from  that 
provision,  that  every  territory  or  portion  of  country  may  at 
pleasure  establish  slavery,  and  then  say  we  will  become  a  por- 
tk>n  of  the  Union,  and  will  bring  with  us  the  principles  which 
we  have  thus  adopted,  and  must  be  received  on  the  same  foot- 
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ing  as  the  old  states.  It  will  always  be  a  question  whether  tb» 
other  states  have  not  a  right  (and  I  think  they  have  the  dearesi 
right)  to  require  that  the  state  commg  into  the  Union  should 
come  in  upon  an  equality ;  and  if  the  existence  of  slavery  be 
an  impediment  to  ooming  in  on  an  equality,  then  the  state  pro- 
posing to  come  in  should  be  required  to  remove  that  inequality 
by  abolishing  slavery,  or  take  the  alternative  of  being  excluded. 

''  Now,  I  suppose  that  I  should  be  very  sate  ia  saying,  that 
if  a  proposition  were  made  to  introduce  from  the  north  or  the 
north-west  territories  into  this  Union,  under  circumstanoea 
which  would  give  them  an  equivalent  to  that  enjoyed  by  slave 
states, — advantage  and  inequality,  that  is  to  say,  over  the  south, 
Sttdi  as  this  admission  gives  to  the  south  over  the  north,->-I 
take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  this  body 
from  a  slave-holding  state  that  would  listen  far  one  moment  to 
such  a  proposition.  I  therefore  put  my  opposition,  as  well  as 
on  other  grounds,  on  the  political  ground  that  it  deranges  the 
balance  of  the  constitution,  and  creates  inequality  and  unjust  ad* 
vantage  against  the  north,  and  in  &vor  of-the  slave-holdiiig  coun* 
try  of  the  south.  I  repeat,  that  if  a  proportion  were  now  made 
for  annexations  from  the  north,  and  that  proposition  contained 
such  a  preference,  such  a  manifest  inequality,  as  that  now  b^ore 
us,  no  one  could  hope  that  any  gentleman  from  the  southern 
states  would  hearken  to  it  for  a  moment. 

^  It  is  not  a  subject  that  I  mean  to  discuss  at  length.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  there  are  in  this  chamber  gentlemen  represent- 
ing free  states,  gentlemen  from  the  north  and  east,  who  have  man- 
ifested a  disposition  to  add  Texas  to  the  Union  as  a  slave-state, 
with  the  common  inequality  belonging  to  slave  states.  This  is 
a  matter  for  their  own  discretion,  and  judgment,  and  responsi- 
bility. They  are  in  no  way  responsible  to  me  for  the  ex- 
erdse  of  the  duties  assigned  them  here ;  but  I  must  say  that 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  v«y 
much  doubt  both  the  propriety  and  justice  of  the  present  pro- 
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eee<fiDg.  I  camiot  but  think  the  time  wiU  eome  when  aU  wiQ 
be  convinced  that  there  is  no  reason,  political  or  moral,  §09 
Increasing  the  number  of  the  states^  and  increasing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  obvious  inequality  which  exists  in  tiie  representation 
of  the  people  in  congress  by  extending  slavery  and  sUve  rep* 
resentation. 

**•  On  looking  at  the  proposition  further,  I  find  that  it  imposes 
restraints  upon  the  l^islature  of  tiie  state  as  to  the  manner  in 
wbidi  it  shall  proceed  (in  case  of  a  desire  to  proceed  at  all)  in 
order  to  the  abolition  of-  slavery.  I  have  perused  that  part  of 
the  constitution  of  Texas,  and,  if  I  understand  it,  the  legislature 
is  restrained  from  abolishing  slavery  at  any  time,  except  on 
two  conditions ;  one,  the  consent  of  every  master,  and  the 
oth^,  the  payment  of  compensation.  Now  I  think  that  a  con- 
stitution thus  formed  ties  up  the  hands  of  the  legislature  eiS&dt- 
ually  against  any  movement,  under  any  state  of  circumstances, 
witii  a  view  to  abolish  slavery ;  because,  if  anything  is  to  be 
dcme,  it  must  be  done  witiiin  the  state  by  general  law,  and 
jKich  a  tiling  as  the  consent  of  every  master  cannot  be  obtained ; 
tbough  I  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  an  inherent  power 
in  the  people  of  Texas  to  alter  the  constitution,  if  they  should 
be  inclined  to  reKeve  themselves  hereafter  from  the  restraint 
under  which  they  labor.  But  I  speak  of  the  constitution  now 
presented  to  us. 

'^Mr.  President,  I  was  not  in  congress  at  the  last  session,  and 
of  course  had  no  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  debates  upon 
this  question ;  nor  have  I  before  been  called  upon  to  disdisoge 
s  pubUc  trust  in  r^ard  to  it.  I  certainly  did,  as  a  private  cit- 
jasen,  entertain  a  strong  feeling  that,  if  Texas  were  to  be  brought 
lato  the  Union  at  all,  she  ought  to  be  brought  in  by  diplomatio 
amngera^it,  sanctioned  by  treaty.  But  it  has  been  decided 
otherwise  by  botii  houses  of  congress ;  and,  whatever  my  own 
0]nni<»8  may  be,  I  know  that  many  who  coincided  witii  me 
ftei  themselves^  nevertheless,  bound  by  the  decision  of  all 
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brandies  of  the  government.  My  own  opinion  and  jndgmeot 
have  not  been  at  all  shaken  by  anything  I  have  heai6*  And 
now,  not  having  been  a  member  of  the  government,  and  havings 
of  course,  taken  no  official  part  in  the  measure,  and  as  it  has 
now  come  to  be  completed,  I  have  believed  that  I  should  best 
discharge  my  own  duty,  and  fulfill  the  expectations  of  thoss 
who  placed  me  here,  by  ^ving  this  expression  of  their  most 
decided,  unequivocal,  and  unanimous  dissent  and  protest ;  and 
stating,  as  I  have  now  stated,  the  reasons  which  have  impelled 
me  to  withhdd  my  vote. 

^^  I  agree  with  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  legislatQre  of 
Massachusetts ;  I  ogree  with  the  great  mass  of  her  people ;  I 
reaffirm  what  I  have  said  and  writt^  during  tiie  last  ek^ 
years,  at  various  times,  against  this  annexation.  I  hare  record 
my  own  dissent  and  opposition ;  and  I  here  express  and  plaee 
on  record,  also,  the  dissent  and  protest  of  the  state  of  Mass»- 
diusetts." 

The  joint  resolution,  however,  which  had  been  originally  r^ 
ported  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Douglas,  nepresentstive  from  the 
state  of  Illinois,  passed ;  and  the  very  next  event  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  as  had  been  foreseen  and  foretold  by  Mr.  Web* 
ster,  was  a  war  with  Mexico.  Having  labored  to  bring  the  re- 
public of  Texas  into  the  confederacy,  as  well  as  for  official  rea- 
sons, Mr.  Polk  felt  bound  to  defend  the  new  state  against  the* 
Mexican  forces,  which  were  hovering  along  its  south-western 
border.  General  Taylor,  with  a  small  army,  was  at  once  sent 
to  Texas  for  this  purpose.  He  was  ordered  to  take  up  his  po- 
rtion between  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  Neuces.  Here,  in 
spite  of  his  uncommon  abilities  as  a  commander,  he  was  soon 
threatened  with  destruction  ;  and  the  president  was  compelled^ 
in  all  haste,  to  send  on  reenforcements.  This,  therefore,  wki». 
out  any  declaration  by  congress,  and  in  a  manner  rendering  it 
impossible  for  congress  to  interfere,  was  the  origm  of  the  wan 

The  war  having  been  begun,  and  the  lives  of  American  sok 
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dieF8  and  American  citizens  being  in  great  hazard,  Mr.  Wel^ 
ster  could  not  do  otherwise  than  vote  for  all  the  supplies  de* 
manded  to  carry  the  war  on,  till  peace  could  be  honorably 
eonduded.  The  same  principle  by  which  he  had  been  actua- 
ted in  1812  again  controlled  his  course  in  1645 ;  and  he  car- 
ried  fafs  patriotism,  or  moderation,  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  per- 
xnitted  hb  son  Edward,  a  very  promising  young  man,  to  enter 
tiie  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  sacrifice  his  life  before  the  walls 
ci  Mexico.  Mr.  Webster  never  fiuled  to  submit  with  grace, 
and,  if  possible,  to  use  with  advantage,  what  he  could  not 
prevent. 

While  the  war  with  Mexico  was  in  progress,  the  president 
ndsed  another  question,  which,  almost  at  once,  threatened  to 
excite  hostilities  between  us  and  England.  Mr.  Polk,  whose 
supporters  in  the  canvass  had  claimed  the  whole  of  Oregon, 
and  made  54  degrees  40  minutes  a  watchword  of  the  party, 
and  a  by-woid  with  the  people,  in  his  inaugural  address,  and 
afterwards  in  his  first  and  second  annual  messages  to  congress, 
had  stated  that  our  right  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  ^  was  dear 
and  unquestionable."  This  opinion,  of  course,  was  given  in  his 
official  character  as  president  of  the  United  States ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  first  of  the  above  messages,  he  recommended 
that  the  United  States  should  give  notice  to  Great  Britain  of 
"  tiieir  intention  "  to  terminate  the  convention  between  the  two 
countries,"  eonduded  in  1827,  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory. A  joint  resolution  was,  therefore,  introduced  into  the 
senate  by  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  and  referred  to  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations,  who  reported  it  back  with  amendments ; 
and  while  the  second  time  before  the  senate,  it  received  several 
additional  amendments  and  alterations.  Fearing  that  an  un- 
qualified notice  of  separation  would  needlessly  alarm  the  pub- 
lic, and  embarrass  the  settiement  of  the  question,  Mr.  Critten- 
den, of  Kentucky,  moved  a  new  amendment,  the  purport  of 
«rhidi  was,  that,  in  order  to  afford  ample  time  for  the  amicable 
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adjustment  of  the  queadoii,  said  notice  ought  not  to  be  giTca 
tall  after  the  termination  of  the  current  session  of  congresa. 
On  this  amendment,  Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  senate,  and 
this  speech,  delivered  on  the  24th  of  February,  1846,  was  one 
of  the  very  few  which  he  was  ever  known  to  recui  in  oongresa. 
He  took  the  position,  in  opposition  to  the  extr^ne  language  of 
the  president,  that  if  the  Or^on  dispute  was  ever  sailed,  it 
would  be  settled  on  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude.  This 
idea  was  immediately  scouted  by  the  leading  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, in  both  houses ;  but  the  result  justified  the  prediG> 
tion,  and  illustrated  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Webster.  Ihe  forty*  - 
ninth  parallel  was  accepted  by  that  very  president^  who  had 
asserted  our  right  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  in  such  emj^tic 
terms,  ^  as  dear  and  unquestionable ; "  and  after  ail  was  over, 
and  over  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  Mr.  Webster  coul^ 
not  fiul  to  draw  some  amusement  from  the  fact,  that  the  v«j 
perscms  and  tiie  party  who,  in  1842  and  afterwafds,  had  tineat- 
mied  him  with  a  political  crucifixion  for  having  alienated  a  woriL- 
less  strip  of'^  disputed  territory,"  which  he  and  they  had  always 
looked  upon  not  only  as  disputed,  but  as  doubtful,  should  now 
surrender  to  the  same  government  a  section  of  country,  to 
which  our  title  was  asserted  by  them  as  incontestable,  whichi 
in  widti),  would  cover  the  space  lying  between  Lake  Erie  and 
North  Carolina,  and  in  length  would  extend  nearly  or  quite  all 
the  way  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Mississippi ! 

However  inconsistent  for  Mr.  Polk  to  settle  the  Oregon  ooiw 
troversy  in  this  way,  in  the  fece  of  his  extreme  and  uncompro* 
mising  assertions,  the  same  settiement  would  have  been  proper 
enough  for  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  never  taken  the  untenable 
position.  The  truth  is,  indeed,  this  is  the  very  settlement  which 
he  was  prepared  to  ofler  to  Lord  Ashburton,  and  which,  had 
the  noble  diplomatist  been  instructed  by  his  government  upon 
this  subject,  would  undoubtedly  have  constituted  a  portion  of 
die  treaty  of  Washington.     In  the  absence  of  such  instnictioBS 
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noKihipg  €oiild  be  aooomplidied,  and  nothuig  was  aoeomplidiedi 
at  that  time^  by^  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  arraogement  of  this 
questk») ;  but  the  merit  of  the  settlement,  neverthdess,  whea 
the  settlement  was  in  &ct  made,  belonged,  after  all,  not  to  Mr, 
P<^  nor  to  his  cabinet,  but  to  Mr.  Webster,  who,  doubtless^ 
would  never  have  taken  the  pains  to  bring  oat  the  evidence  of 
his  services,  in  this  particular,  to  the  peace  of  nations  and  the 
best  good  of  the  human  family.  The  evidence,  however,  came 
•Ibrth  in  an  accidental  manner.  The  London  £xaminer,  in  an 
article  touduog  the  relations  of  Great  Britahi  and  the  United 
States,  fuTniahed  the  proof  that  it  was  Mr.  Webster,  and  not 
the  current  administration,  that  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
bringing  this  vexed  controversy  to  a  peaceful  and  happy  ter- 
mination :  ^^  In  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  in  reference  to 
the  present  war  establishments  of  this  country,  and  the  pro- 
priety  of  applying  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes  arising  among  nations,  Mr.  McGregor,  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  representation  of  Glasgow,  took  occasi<m  to 
narrate  the  following  Y&y  important  and  remarkable  anecdote, 
in  connection  with  our  recent,  but  now  happily  terminated  dif- 
ferences with  the  United  States  on  the  Oregon  question.  At 
tiie  time  our  embassador  at  Washington,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  refused  to  negotiate  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitode  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  and  when,  by  that  refusal,  the 
danger  of  a  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  America  be* 
came  really  imminent,  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  formerly  secretary 
of  state  to  the  American  government,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
McGregor,  in  which  he  strongly  deprecated  Mr.  Pakenham's 
conduct,  which,  if  persisted  in,  and  adopted  at  home,  would,  to 
a  certainty,  embroil  the  two  countries,  and  su^ested  an  equi- 
table compromise,  taking  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  basis  of 
an  adjustment  Mr.  McGregor  agreeing  entirely  with  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  propriety  of  a  mutual  giving  and  tiding  to 
avoid  a  rupture,  and  the  more  especially  as  the  whole  territory 
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in  dispute  was  not  worth  £20,000  to  either  power^  while  tl» 
preparations  alone  for  a  war  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  be- 
fore the  parties  could  come  into  actual  conflict,  communicated 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  Lord  John  Russeil, 
who  at  the  time  was  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinbaigh, 
and,  in  reply,  received  a  letter  from  Lord  John,  in  whieh  he 
stated  his  entire  accordance  with  the  proposal  recommended  by 
Mr.  Webster,  and  approved  of  by  Mr.  McGregor,  and  re- 
quested the  latter,  as  he  (Lord  John)  was  not  in  a  position  to 
do  it  himself,  to  intimate  his  opinion  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  Mf« 
McGr^or,  through  Lord  CSanning,  under-secretary  for  the  for- 
eign department,  did  so,  and  the  result  was,  that  die  first  padtet 
that  left  England  carried  out  to  America  the  proposal,  in  ao- 
oordance  with  the  communication  already  referred  to,  on  whieh 
the  treaty  of  Oregon  was  happily  concluded." 

While  the  war  with  Mexico  was  in  progress,  and  while  it 
was  becoming  more  and  more  expensive,  as  well  as  more  and 
more  doubtful  in  regard  to  its  termination,  the  administratien 
proposed  to  amend  the  tariff  of  1842,  which  had  been  proposed 
by  congress,  and  accepted  by  the  people,  as  a  basts  for  the 
business  of  the  country.  Once  more,  indeed,  every  class  of. 
business,  and  every  interest  of  every  citizen  of  die  repablie^ 
was  to  be  unsettled  for  the  sake  of  an  experiment,  for  a  loi^ 
time  the  subject  of  party  speculation,  but  never  before  tried  ia 
practice.  Not  only  was  the  tarif]^  as  a  tarifi^  to  be  tamp^ed 
with,  but  the  principle  of  raising  revenue,  the  principle  on 
which  all  tarifl^  are  based,  was  to  undergo  a  sudden  alteration. 
All  former  bills  of  tariff,  since  the  beginning  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  had  been  what  political  economists  call  specific,  which  lay 
certain  duties  on  certain  articles,  according  to  their  character 
and  their  relations,  individually,  to  the  business  of  the  country. 
The  new  bill  was  to  lay  duties  on  all  imports,  with  no  view  to 
the  protection  of  any  business  or  interest  of  the  country, 
whether  agricultural,  commercial,  or  manufacturing,  bat  with  a 
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sole  TCgtrd  to  the  market  value  of  the  artide  imported.  All 
ibrmer  bills  had  aimed  at  both  revenue  and  protectioB ;  and 
tiiey  had  taken  such  shapes  as  would  raise  the  most  money  fyt 
t^  treasury,  while  they  extended  the  greatest  amount  of  en> 
eouragemoit  to  labor,  thus  making  common  cause  between  the 
govemm^tof  the  people  and  the  people  of  the  government 
ThB  new  bill  i»x>posed  simply  to  raise  money  for  the  govern* 
ment,  without  any  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  This 
sadden  and  radical  change  of  policy,  it  proposed  to  make  at  a 
dme  when  the  people  were  already  taxed  to  the  amount  of 
about  half  a  million  of  dollars  per  day  to  carry  on  a  war  not  of 
tiieir  own  undertaking,  but  forced  upon  them  by  the  influence, 
some  would  say  the  intrigues,  of  government  The  new  bill 
was,  therefore,  looked  upon,  by  every  unprejudiced  mind,  as  an 
untried  and  doubtful  experiment,  particularly  unacceptable  at  a 
time  when  the  government  and  the  people  needed  a  certain 
rritance  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  when  the  busi- 
ness of  all  classes  could,  with  no  safety,  suf&r  a  i^ock  so  sud- 
d^  and  so  fundamoital.  This  was  the  light  in  which  Mr. 
Webster  held  it ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  speech  of  great  length, 
delivered  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  July,  1846,  he  met  it  with  a 
Stead&st  aad  sturdy  opposition.  As  his  main  positions,  he  ar- 
gned  that  the  new  bill  was  unjust  and  impolitic  in  itself;  that 
It  was  exceedingly  unfriendly  to  commerce ;  and  that  it  would 
prove  deleterious  to  the  labor,  and  to  all  the  laboring  and  pro- 
ducing classes,  of  the  country.  His  speech  was  learned,  elo- 
^i^t,  and  able ;  but,  as  an  opposition  to  the  new  measure, 
which  was  supported  entirely  on  party  grounds,  it  was  unsuc- 
ctefiil.  The  bill,  which  introduced  into  our  financial  system 
the  ad  valorem  principle  of  indirect  taxation,  passed  by  a  strong 
majority,  and  was  at  once  received  as  the  established  policy  of 
the  democratic  party. 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  1846,  Mr.  Webster  again  ad- 
^i^essed  the  senate  on  the  bill  ^to  provide  for  the  better  oigaii. 
yoL.  I.  Q  35 
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izsdon  of  the  treasury,  and  for  the  collection,  safe-keeplii^ 
transfer  and  disbursement  ci  the  public  rev^ue,"  ^viddb  iraa 
only  the  revival  of  the  old  sub-treasury  system.  That  sytstem, 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  extra  session  of 
1837,  had  been  twice  defeated  in  succession,  but  it  had  received 
a  majority,  and  become  a  law,  in  1840,  to  be  repealed  and 
abandoned  in  less  than  one  year  afterwards.  Now,  in  ld40,it 
was  reproduced  in  a  new  form;  and,  as  before,  it  enooantered 
tiie  opposition  of  Mr.  Webster.  His  remarks,  though  brie^ 
were  powerful  and  pertinent ;  but  the  administration  was  more 
powerfid ;  and  his  voice,  equal  to  many  voices  in  debate,  was 
only  one  when  the  question  came  to  the  determination  of  * 
vote. 

Ln  the  spring  of  1847,  accompanied  by  his  &mily,  Mr.  Web- 
ster  took  occasion,  in  the  recess  of  congress,  to  travel  somewhat 
extensively  through  the  southern  states.  It  was  his  plan  to 
proceed  from  Boston  to  Washington,  from  Washingt<ni  south- 
ward along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  New  Orleans,  fh>m  New 
Orleans  up  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio,  and  over  the  ridi 
prairies  and  rolling  uplands  of  that  interior  section  to  tiie  lakes, 
and  thence  homeward  through  New  York.  Before  leaving 
home,  he  resolved  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  politics  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  he  must  have  been  sincere  in  this  intention ;  fbr,  had 
this  tour  of  sight-seeing,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  p(^ifi. 
dans,  been  a  political  journey  in  disguise,  he  certainly  could  not 
have  selected  a  more  unpropitious  field  for  the  gatiiering  of 
laurels.  He  had  never  been  a  southern  man,  nor  a  northern 
man  of  southern  principles,  but  an  American,  with  the  broad 
views  and  comprehensive  feelings  of  an  American,  with  too 
much  self-respect,  too  much  pride  of  character,  to  stoop  after 
popular  favor,  whether  fi*om  the  north  or  south,  from  tiie 
east  or  west  His  principles,  however,  had  led  him,  throng 
his  entire  political  career,  to  take  a  position  against  the  propa- 
gatioD  and  increase  of  slavery ;    and  this,  in  spite  of  his  emi- 
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MBt  ftbilUafls,  had  cnused  him  tabe  looked  upon,  by  souliiero 
politiciaQa,  with  general  dis&yor,  and  sometimes  with  disrespect. 
The  pec^H  howeyer,  of  every  section  of  the  country,  will  gei^ 
firally  follow  their  own  instincts,  their  own  intuitions,  their  own 
judgments^  without  too  much  def^ence  to  the  dictation  of  those 
wh<»n  their  own  &vor  has  elevated  to  a  superior  rank.  Mr. 
Webster  found  it  so  on  his  journey  to  the  south.  The  citizens 
of  every  village,  town  and  city,  through  which  he  passed,  or  in 
which  he  stopped,  rushed  together  in  vast  crowds  to  pay  their 
warmest  admiration  to  a  man,  who,  though  not  of  thdr  partic- 
ular family,  belonged  to  the  great  American  brotherhood,  of 
which  they  everywhere  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinguished living  ornament.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Webster's  visit 
ipive  tbe  southerners  occasion  to  manifest  their  admiration  of 
an  American  worthy  of  their  r^;ard,  but  it  served  to  touch  a 
chord,  which,  perhaps,  is  more  delicate  and  more  responsive 
Ijian  any  other  in  the  heart  of  a  true  southern  gentleman.  Hia 
yiait  touched  upon  their  magnanimity.  Wherever  he  went, 
tbe  citizens  of  the  south  saw  a  man,  who,  though  known  to 
thfsa  as  their  strongest  and  sturdiest  antagonist,  had  dared  to 
trust  himself  and  his  comfort,  and  his  reputation  for  a  season, 
with  those  of  whom  he  had  bought  no  £kvor.  This  mark  of 
confidence  is  always  enough  for  a  genuine  southerner.  If  his 
worst  enemy  comes  to  his  door  in  this  spirit,  he  springs  to  his 
&et  with  a  most  hearty  welcome ;  and  he  will  shower  him 
with  attentions,  heartfelt  and  heart-moving,  so  long  as  such  an 
act  of  c(»afidence  may  be  continued.  This  g^erous  trait  of 
character  greatly  impressed  the  equally  noble  disposition  of 
Mr.  Webster.  After  his  return,  he  frequently  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  eulogy ;  and  he  has  often  said  that,  in  this  pecu- 
liar magnanimity,  he  never  saw  a  people  more  remarkable  than 
those  he  met  with  during  his  brief  visit  to  tho  south.  With 
4^  his  acknowledgment,  however,  it  must  still  be  remembered 
.that  the  homage  was  paid,  not  to  an  individual  having  no  p^ 
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somi  dbums  Ibr  tach  dislanetion,  but  to  an  Amerioao  tmowmA 
the  world  over  for  the  originalit j  and  grandeur  of  his  gemus. 
Whatever  the  motiTes,  nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  dodbl 
fliat  Mr.  Webster  was  everywhere  received  with  as  mndi 
eeremoDj,  with  as  much  edat,  with  as  much  applause^  in  ail 
tlie  lai^  places  which  he  visited,  as  he  ever  had  been  in  New 
Yoric,  or  in  Boston;  and  had  not  sickness  stopped  him  at  S»* 
vannah,  and  sent  him  homeward  before  his  time,  it  can  scarcely 
be  conjectured  with  what  swelling  triumphs  he  would  hsve  been 
greeted,  as  he  had  wound  his  way  up  the  great  western  rivos^ 
liurough  the  midst  of  a  mighty  peculation  capable  of  appreda* 
ting  real  greatness,  and  able,  as  it  is  always  willing,  to  give  it 
an  appropriate  welcome. 

On  his  return  to  congress,  after  spending  a  short  period  in 
Ike  quiet  of  his  home,  the  first  thing  that  met  him  in  the  senate 
was  the  war  with  Mexico,  at  that  time  the  engrossing  topie 
throughout  the  country.  On  former  occasions,  he  had  spoked 
of  the  war  in  the  presence  of  the  senate.  His  first  speech  cm 
that  subject  had  been  delivered  as  early  as  the  34th  of  Jime^ 
1846,  on  a  bill  whose  object  was  to  organize  the  volunteer  force 
whic^  the  war  had  invited  into  the  service  of  the  United  Statea. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1847,  he  had  also  spoken  briefly  vpca 
reading  to  the  saiate  certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  cf 
Massachusetts,  in  which  the  war  had  been  unanimously  ooii> 
demned.  Now,  during  the  session  of  1847-8,  while  the  same 
subject  occupied  every  tongue  and  pen  in  the  country  usually 
devoted  to  public  matters,  he  remained  a  silent  observer,  tffl 
the  17th  of  March,  1848,  when  he  again  addressed  the  senate 
on  the  so<»lled  Ten  Regiment  bill ;  but  it  was  not  until-  the 
5S8d  of  Mardi,  of  this  year,  that  he  made  an  elaborate  and  fofl 
speech  on  this  engrossing  subject  That  speedi,  clear,  stnxig 
and  conclusive  in  itself  was  made  under  circumstances  adapted 
to  rouse  the  orator  more  profoundly  than  he  was  generally  ao- 
QQstomed  to  be  roused.    On  the  2d  of  February  preceding,  a 
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^4rart]r  «f  pcAoe,  Mendaliip,  limits  and  Betdement,  betwemtlM 
Uniled  States  of  America  and  the  MexiGan  Bepublic,*'  had 
Ibeen  s^ed  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  On  the  16di  of  Maroh 
•aeoeedtBg,  tMs  treaty,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen* 
ate,  had  be^i  ratified  hy  the  premdent  of  the  United  States,  and 
seat  baek  to  Mexico  in  diai^e  of  two  ministers  empowered  to 
eaqplam .  it  to  the  government  and  people  of  that  republia 
Nevertheless^  after  the  final  ratificadon  of  the  treaty,  when 
peace  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  congress 
WBs  called  upon,  by  a  special  message  from  the  preddoit,  to 
eoaot  measures  more  formidable  than  had  been  found  neces* 
aary  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  It  was  called  upon  to 
nuse  and  send  into  immediate  service  an  additional  force  d 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  to  make  a  loan  of  sixteen  millicms  of 
dtdhws  to  defiray  the  opting  expenses  of  these  troops.  Thia^ 
as  a  peace  measure,  called  for  in  a  time  of  peace,  was  quite  too 
InUi^arent  for  Mr.  Webster.  It  looked  to  him  like  the  be- 
giniung  of  a  standing  army.  The  object  oi  this  great  force,  it 
was  said,  was  to  take  and  keep  poasesMon  of  those  vast  acquis 
flitions  of  territory,  which  the  war  with  Mexico  had  put  under  our 
temporary  dominicm.  It  was  not  to  keep  them  against  ihe 
Mexican  government ;  for  that  government^  if  such  a  thing  ex- 
irted,  had  cons^ted,  formally  and  l^ally  in  the  treaty,  to  those 
immense  acquisitions.  It  was  to  keep  them  agiunst  the  pei^le 
oi  Meodoo,  who  were  outraged  more  at  the  imbecility  of  tl»ir 
own  govenmient)  than  at  the  hungry  and  unscrupulous  ambi- 
tion manifested  by  this  copntry.  It  was  to  be,  not  in  figure 
0[  j^ech,  but  in  &ct^  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  whose 
mdLe  object  was,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Cass,  the  champion  of 
these  measures  in  the  senate,  to  frighten  our  fellow-citizens  of 
the  conquered  territories  into  submissicHi,  and  compel  them 
to  become  peaceable,  though  unwilling,  citizens  of  the  great 
republfiB. 
To  this  entire  syst^n  oi  measures,  Mr.  W^^^x'^  '^'ood  up 


m  determined  opposition.  He  could  see  no  neoessity  fer  iintm. 
If  the  people  of  the  conquered  provinces  did  not  diooee  to 
become  citizens  of  this  country,  he  did  not  see  the  justice  of 
compelling  them,  by  an  armed  soldiery  to  be  conyeniecitiy 
posted  throughout  their  country.  Such  a  course  seemed  to 
him  inconsistent  vnth  the  precepts  and  practice  of  our  loa^ 
erto  free  government  It  looked  to  him  like  governing  by 
military  power,  as  in  Russia  and  other  despotic  countries^ 
rather  than  by  public  opinion,  as  this  government  is  professedly 
administered.  With  the  inauguration  of  such  a  system,  he 
justly  thought,  began,  or  rather  was  perfected,  the  government 
of  the  bayonet,  which,  from  Mexico,  might  be  imported  back 
into  the  older  states  of  the  confederation.  He  did  not  forget, 
probably,  that  it  was  Ceesar's  army  of  occcupation,  sent  into 
Spain  to  awe  the  inhabitants  into  a  quiet  submission  to  the  mil- 
itary sway  of  Rome,  which,  in  due  course  of  events,  returned 
to  take  command  of  the  capital,  and  set  up  a  martial  govern- 
ment that  b^an  with  the  Ml  of  Roman  liberty,  and  ended 
with  the  dismemberm^t  and  prostration  of  the  empire. 

There  was  another  reason  for  his  oppoedticoi,  whidi  he  might 
have  forcibly  illustrated,  also,  from  the  example  of  ancient 
Home.  The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  this  system 
of  military  measures  was  to  enforce,  was  to  confirm  a  vast  and 
dangerous  expansion  of  our  tenitoiy,  was  to  brir^  in  immeas* 
urable  tracts  of  land,  on  our  southern  and  south-western  border, 
into  which  slavery  was  to  be  admitted,  greatly  to  the  hazard  of 
ihe  integrity  of  the  nation,  or  excluded  by  a  congressional  con- 
test,  whidi  might  shake  the  republic  to  its  foundations.  The 
dominant  party,  however,  backed  by  the  army,  and  by  new 
levies  of  troops,  and  by  the  contemplated  loan  of  a  great  sum 
rf  money,  which,  in  a  time  of  peace,  they  were  to  use  among 
the  unwilling  dtkeDS  of  Mexico,  carried  all  their  measures, 
brought  in  the  conquered  provinces,  kept  them  quiet  by  the  com- 
Iwied  power  of  gunpowder  and  of  gold,  and  revived  in  congress 
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pNod  in  tke  <»uatry,  the  old  contest,  in  a  more  fearftd  abapa 
dian  kad  ever  before  existed,  respecting  slavery.  Mr.  Web- 
rter  expressed  a  readiness  to  vote  for  the  treaty,  provided  that 
part  of  it  should  be  stricken  out,  which  ceded  to  us  New  Mex- 
100  and  California ;  but  to  the  acquisition  of  any  &rther  terri- 
tory, by  whatever  means,  he  set  himself  in  an  immovable  po- 
sition of  hostility :  "•  I  think  I  see  that  in  progress,"  said  the 
senator,  ''which  will  disfigure  and  deform  the  constitution. 
While  these  territories  remain  territories,  they  will  be  a  trouble 
and  an  annoyance ;  they  will  draw  after  them  vast  expenses ; 
they  will  probably  require  as  many  troops  as  we  have  main- 
tained for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  defend  them  against  the 
Indian  tribes.  We  must  maintain  an  army  at  that  immense 
distance.  When  they  shall  become  states,  they  will  be  still 
more  likely  to  give  us  trouble. 

^  I  think  1  see  a  course  adopted,  which  is  likely  to  turn  the 
constitution  oft  the  land  into  a  deformed  monster,  into  a  curse, 
rather  than  a  blessing ;  in  &ct,  a  frame  of  an  unequal  govern- 
ment,  not  founded  on  popular  representation,  but  on  the  grossest 
inequality ;  and  I  think  that  this  process  will  go  on,  or  that 
there  is  danger  that  it  will  go  on,  until  this  Union  shall  M  to 
pieces.  I  resist  it,  to-day  and  always !  Whoever  fiJters,  ot 
whoever  flies,  1  continue  the  contest ! 

''  I  know,  sir,  that  all  the  portents  are  discouraging.  Would 
to  God  I  could  auspicate  good  influences!  Would  to  God  that 
those  who  think  with  me,  and  myseli^  could  hope  for  stronger 
support!  Would  that  we  could  stand  where  we  desire  to 
stand !  I  see  the  signs  are  sinister.  But  with  few,  or  alone, 
my  position  is  fixed*  If  there  were  time,  I  would  gladly  awa- 
ken tiie  country.  I  believe  the  country  might  be .  awakened, 
although  it  may  be  too  late.  For  myself,  supported  or  unsup- 
ported, by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  shall  do  myduty.  Iseewell 
enough  all  the  adverse  indications.  But  I  am  sustained  by  a 
deep  and  conscientious  sense  of  duty ;    and  while  supported 
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by  tliat  feeling,  and  while  such  great  interests  are  at  stake^  I 
defy  auguries,  and  ask  no  omens  but  my  country's  cause  !  ^ 

There  are  some  portions  of  tlus  speech,  which,  though  per- 
fectly l<^cal  at  the  moment,  will  cause  a  smile  at  the  present 
time.  An  argument  may  be  good  to-day,  but  to-morrow,  by 
the  development  of  some  previously  unknown  &ct,  or  by  the 
mysterious  orderings  of  divine  providence,  may  be  sim|dy  lu- 
dicrous. For  the  first  time,  and  for  the  last  time,  so  &r  as  is 
now  apparent,  this  was  about  to  be  the  case  with  a  portion  of 
the  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Webster.  Among  other  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  singular  measures  of  the  administration, 
in  relation  to  the  conquest  and  acquisition  of  a  part  of  Mexico^ 
in  all  of  which  he  exhibited  his  usual  knowledge,  tact  and  fi>rce 
of  reasoning,  he  went  on  to  show  the  absolute  worthlessness  of 
the  newly-acquired  provinces :  "  There  are  some  things,"  says 
the  orator,  "•  one  can  ai^e  against  with  temper,  and  submit  to^ 
if  overruled,  without  mortification.  There  are  other  things  that 
seem  to  Bffeet  one's  consciousness  of  being  a  sensible  man,  and 
to  imply  a  disposition  to  impose  upon  his  common  sense. 
And  of  this  class  of  topics,  or  pretensions,  I  have  never  heard 
of  anything,  and  I  cannot  ocxiceive  of  anything,  more  ridiculous 
in  itseli^  more  absurd,  and  more  afirontive  to  all  sober  judg' 
ment,  than  the  cry  that  we  are  getting  indemnity  by  the  ao* 
quisition  of  New  Mexico  and  Califoniia.  I  hold  they  are  not 
worth  a  dollar ;  and  we  pay  for  them  vast  sums  of  money ! " 

In  another  part  of  the  speech,  after  proving  by  good  auUior* 
ity  all  he  desired  to  prove  in  relation  to  New  Mexico,  he  broke 
out  mto  one  of  his  strains  of  sarcasm,  which  produced  quite  a 
scene  of  merriment  in  the  senate,  in  which  his  opponents  joined  as 
heartily  as  his  warmest  friends :  ^  New  Mexico  is  seduded, 
"isolated,  a  place  by  itself,  in  the  midst  and  at  the  foot  of  vast 
mountains,  five  hundred  miles  from  the  settled  part  of  Tezas^ 
and  as  &r  from  anywhere  else !  It  does  not  belong  anywhere ! 
It  has  no  heUmg%nq%  about  it!    At  this  moment  it  is  absolutely 
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man  retired  and  shut  out  from  ocnniDunictttion  with  tibe  ciTi- 
lized  world  than  Hawaii  or  any  of  the  other  ialanda  of  the  Fft- 
cific  sea.  In  seclusion  and  remoteness,  New  Meiico  may  pnaa 
hard  on  the  character  and  oonditioii  of  Tjpee.  And  its  people 
are  mfinitely  less  elevated,  in  morals  and  condition,  than  the 
people  of  die  Sandwich  Islands.  We  had  much  better  have 
senators  from  Oahu.  They  are  &r  less  intelligent  than  the 
better  class  of  our  Indian  neighbors.  Commend  me  to  the 
Cherdcees,  to  the  Choctaws,  if  you  please,  speak  <^  the  Paw* 
nees,  of  the  Snakes,  the  Flatfeet,  of  anything  but  the  digging 
kdians,  and  I  will  be  satisfied  not  to  take  the  people  of  New 
Mexico."  For  half  an  hour,  the  senator  proceeded  in  his  most 
ficetious  humor,  describing  the  soil  and  population  of  that  proy- 
ince,  telling  the  senate  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  give  them  a 
suitable  introduction  to  their  ^  respected  and  beloved  feUota^" 
izens  "  of  New  Mexico ! 

And  he  had  but  little  better  opinion  of  the  sister  province : 
'^How  is  it,"  he  asks,  ''with  California  1  We  propose  to  take 
Califomia,  from  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude  down 
to  tiie  thirty-second.  We  propose  to  take  ten  d^;rees  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Scattered  along  the  coast  for  that 
great  distance  are  settlements,  and  villages,  and  posts ;  and  in 
the  rear,  all  is  wilderness,  and  barrenness,  and  Indian  country. 
But  if,  just  about  San  Francisco,  and  perhaps  Monterey,  emi- 
grants enough  should  settle  to  make  up  one  state,  then  the  peo- 
ple five  hundred  miles  off  would  have  another  state." 

The  existence  of  such  a  state,  so  far  from  the  center  of  the 
republic,  Mr.  Webster  thought  would  prove  disastrous  to  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  country  :  ''  In  the  little  part  which 
I  have  acted  in  public  life,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  maintain 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  what  the  constitution  designed 
ito  make  them,  one  people,  one  in  interest,  one  in  character,  and 
one  in  political  feeling.  If  we  depart  from  that,  we  break  it 
all  up.    What  sympathy  can  there  be  between  the  people  of 

VOL.  I.  Q* 
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Mexico  and  CaIilR>rnia  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the 
Miasiissippi  and  the  eastern  states  in  the  choice  of  a  president  1 
Do  they  know  the  same  man  ?  Do  they  concur  in  any  gen- 
eral constitutional  principles  ?    Not  at  all!" 

All  this  reasoning,  it  is  evident,  is  at  this  day  as  valid  re- 
spectmg  one  of  the  two  provinces,  as  it  was  when  delivered, 
and  it  would  be  as  valid  of  the  other,  had  not  the  discovery  of 
the  mines,  of  which,  in  1848,  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a 
dream,  changed  the  current  of  nearly  every  pecuniary  interest 
of  the  country.  In  ten  years,  in  one  year,  it  may  not  continue 
to  be  valid  of  New  Mexico.  Some  discovery  may  be  made 
there,  some  rich  mine  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  coal,  or  iron,  may 
come  to  light,  whidi  will  cause  thousands  to  rush  to  it, 
as  to  anotiier  El  Dorado,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  At  the 
foot  of  some  of  its  lofty  mountains,  or  on  the  surface  of  some 
of  its  barren  plains,  healing  springs  may  be  found  to  issue, 
which,  in  reality  or  in  fame,  shall  surpass  all  the  health-giving 
fountains  of  the  world ;  and  the  air  of  the  climate,  cooled  by 
tiie  mountain  peaks,  and  dried  by  the  immense  plains  of  chap- 
paral  and  sand,  may  be  found  to  be  so  balmy,  that  a  region 
now  utterly  desolate  shall  at  some  future  day  become  a  com- 
mon watering-place  for  the  wealthiest  of  the  race,  whose  resd- 
denoe  and  whose  visits  shall  build  up  a  hundred  cities,  and 
make  gold  and  silver  as  plenty  as  the  dust  upon  their  streets. 
All  this,  however,  would  not  destroy  the  logical  force  of  Mr. 
Webster's  reasoning.  A  similar  fortune,  on  the  part  of  Oali- 
fomia,  has  not  marred  the  argument  which  no  man  could  an- 
swer when  it  was  delivered.  Smile  as  we  will,  and  smile  as 
we  may,  on  reading  such  passges  as  have  been  quoted,  the 
smile  will  not  change  the  moral  character  of  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico, or  abate  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Webster's  opposition  to  it, 
until  the  sophism  is  established  as  a  law  in  logic,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means. 

In  fl|Rte  of  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  in  spite  of  the 
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(BfffoAtsai  of  other  able  and  patriotic  men,  the  territories  dt 
New  Mexico  and  Califi>rnia  were  acquired  in  the  maimer  berft- 
tofore  described ;  and,  as  Mr.  Webster  forewamed  the  senate 
and  the  country,  the  first  question  that  arose  threatened  a  d]9- 
solution  of  the  Union.  These  vast  tracts  of  unoccupied  terri* 
tory  being  once  upon  our  hands,  congress  could  not  agree  as  to 
the  disposition  that  should  be  made  of  them ;  and  they  became 
at  once  the  subjects  of  a  violent  controversy  betwe^i  the  north 
and  the  south.  Three  views  prevailed  in  congress.  The  firsts 
that  the  whole  territory  should  be  open  to  slavery,  was  advo- 
cated strenuously  by  the  southern  democrats,  who  were  led  in 
this  opinion  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  second,  that  the  whole  ter- 
ritory should  be  shut  against  slavery,  was  maintained  by  the 
northem  whigs,  and  by  several  southern  whigs,  at  the  head  of 
which  anti^lavery  party  stood  Mr,  Webster.  The  third  party, 
which  was  started  as  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  two 
extremes,  proposed  to  divide  the  territory  betwe^i  slavery  and 
freedom  by  extending  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise  to  the 
Padfic;  and  this  party  was  under  the  leadership  of  MnDouglaa. 
The  discussion  of  these  several  questions  did  not  come  up 
in  congress  directly  on  their  own  merits,  but  indirectiy,  as  is 
apt  to  be  the  case  in  the  settlement  of  vexed  disputes,  on  the 
bill  for  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government  for  Or^on. 
A  bill  for  such  an  organization  passed  the  house  during  the 
first  session  of  the  thirtieth  congress ;  and  when  it  came  to 
the  seiate,  an  amendment  was  ofiered  by  Mr.  Douglas,  ap|^y- 
ing  to  it,  and  indirectly  to  the  newly  acquired  territories,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  which  gave  the  whole  of 
€alif(»iiia  and  New  Mexico,  below  the  parallel  of  36  degrees  30 
minutes,  to  slavery.  An  animated  debate  arose  upon  this  amaid- 
ment,  which,  in  spite  of  a  steady  opposition  on  the  part  <^  Mr. 
Webster,  passed  the  senate  by  a  strict  party  vote.  On  the 
10th  of  August,  1848,  the  bill  came  back  from  the  lower  hoose^ 
with  the  non^concurrence  of  that  body  in  the  amendment  of 
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Mr.  Dofuglas.  The  qiiesti(»i  was  now,  wh^er  Uie  sensls 
weidd  reeede ;  fmd  on  this  questicMi  Mr.  Webster  deli-vered  liis 
speeeh  of  the  12th  of  August,  on  the  exclusion  of  skvery  from 
the  territories,  the  most  elaborate  of  all  his  speeches  upon  tl»s 
Ml^ect  Of  course,  he  urged  the  senate  to  recede ;  and  h»  did 
M>  pardj  because  he  thought  the  amendment  unparliamentwry, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill  to  which  it  was  attached. 
But  his  strongest  objecti(»s  to  the  amendment  were  based  on 
Ms  political  and  moral  prindple.  He  was  opposed  to  gt?kig 
any  more  ground  to  slavery.  He  maintained,  that  the  slavecy 
permitted  by  the  constitution  in  some  of  the  southern  states  is 
-a  peculiar  slavery,  the  worst  that  ever  existed  in  any  age  or 
country ;  that  the  north,  trusting  to  the  supposed  intention  of 
the  south,  professed  at  the  time  of  framing  and  adc^ting  the 
constitution,  of  eflfecting  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
southern  states,  as  opportunity  might  oflb-,  had  consented  to 
the  implied  recognition  of  slavery  in  that  instrument  only  in 
view  of  such  profesaon ;  that  this  new  zeal  of  sustaining  and 
extending  slavery  was  not  drenmed  of  either  by  the  n<»ihem 
or  southern  members  of  the  ocmv^tion  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution ;  that,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  to  the  sphit  of 
the  compromise  then>Bntered  into,  immense  regions  of  ^rritory 
had  be^  added  to  the  Union,  on  our  southern  border,  under 
the  lead  of  southern  politicians,  out  of  which  five  slave  states  had 
been  created,  while  not  cme  free  state  had  been  then  permit- 
ted to  come  into  the  confederacy  in  the  way  of  compensation ; 
and  that  for  these,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  not  anoth^  foot 
of  territory  ought  to  be  giv^i  up  to  this  devouring  ambition 
of  the  south :  ''  I  have  said,"  remarked  the  senator  in  the  ooo- 
du&don  of  his  speech,  'Hhat  I  shall  consent  to  no  extension  of 
tiie  area  of  slavery  upon  this  continent,  nor  to  any  imerease  d 
slave  representaticHi  in  the  other  house  of  congress;  I  have 
now  stated  my  reasons  for  my  conduct  and  my  vote.  We  of 
Ae  north  have  already  gone,  in  this  respect,  &r  be^oDd  alLtfaat 
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«qr«Mitliem  man  ooold  have  expected,  or  did  expeet^  at  the 
tfane  of  the  adoption  of  the  oooatitation.  I  repeat  the  state- 
meDt  of  the  &ct  of  the  creatkn  of  five  new  abveholding  states 
oat  of  Qeidy-aequired  territory.  We  have  done  that  whidi,  if 
those  who  finmed  the  oonstitution  had  foreseen,  they  nerar 
would  have  agreed  to  slave  represenation.  We  have  yielded 
tfans  ior;  and  we  have  now  in  the  house  of  representatives 
twenty  posons  voting  upon  this  very  question,  and  upon  all 
etibess  questkMis,  who  are  there  only  in  virtue  of  the  represent- 
Sfticrn  of  daves^ 

^  Let  me  conclude,  therefore,  by  remarking,  that,  while  I 
am  wiUiag  to  present  this  as  showing  my  own  judgment  and 
position,  in  regard  to  this  case, — and  I  heg  it  to  be  understood 
ihat  I  am  speaking  f6r  no  other  than  myself — and  while  J  am 
willing  to  offer  it  to  the  world  as  my  own  justification,  I  rest 
on  these  propositions :  first,  that  when  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  nobody  looked  for  any  new  acquisition  of  territory  to 
be  &rmed  into  slave  holding  states.  Seccxidly,  that  the  prin* 
HXpies  of  the  oonstitution  prohibited,  and  were  intended  to  pro- 
hibit, and  should  be  construed  to  prohibit,  all  interference  of 
^  general  government  with  slavery  as  it  existed  and  as  it  still 
exists  in  ^e  states.  And  then,  looking  to  the  operation  of 
^ese  new  acquisitions,  which  have  in  this  great  d^ree  had  the 
-  efl^t  of  strengthening  that  interest  in  the  south  by  the  additaon 
of  these  five  states,  I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  unjust,  nothii^ 
of  which  any  honest  man  can  complain,  if  he  is  intelligent;  and 
I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  with  which  the  civilized  world,  if 
tiiey  take  notice  of  so  humble  a  person  as  myself,  will  reproadi 
me,  when  I  say,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  that  I  have  made  up 
my  mind,  for  one,  that  under  no  circumstances  will  I  cons^t 
to  the  farther  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  or  to  the  further  increase  of  skive  representation  in  the 
boose  of  representatives." 
^   So  vkdeDt  was  the  contest  on  this  oooaaoD,  between  the  ad* 
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¥0€ate8  of  freedom  and  the  pr^MigaodiBts  of  t^yerj,  that  Aa 
debttte  marked  on  the  jounials  as  oocurring  on  tke  IMi  of 
Aogusti  which  was  on  Satiirdaj,  actually  extended  to  ten 
oVdock  on  Sunday  morning.  Mr.  Webster  had  spc^cen  ic^ 
queotiy  on  the  subject,  but  never,  perhaps,  with  so  positive  a 
determinatioD.  His  exertions  had  their  success.  The  senate 
zeoeded  from  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Douglas.;  no  part  of  the 
new  territory  was  given  up  to  slavery ;  but  another  bill,  im- 
mediately upon  the  final  action  of  the  s^iate  on  this  last  ques- 
tion, came  to  it  from  the  lower  house,  providing  for  the  oigan- 
izatkn  of  territorial  governments  for  New  Mexico  ttid  CSalilbr- 
nia,  with  the  anti-slavery  or  Wilmot  proviso  app^aded  to  it 
This  was  rejected  by  the  senate ;  and,  in  consequence,  these 
two  territories  were  left  without  a  proper  govemmeBt  tiU  the  sec- 
ond session  of  this  congress,  when  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Walker, 
of  Wisconsin,  to  extend  the  revenue  laws,  and  all  other  laws 
of  the  United  States  applicable  to  their  case,  to  QEdifpmia  and 
New  Mexico.  This  motion  was  attached  to  the  general  appro- 
pnation  bUl;  and  when  it  came  to  the  lower  house,  it  was 
there  amended  by  the  addition  again  of  the  anti-slav«ry  pro- 
viso,  which  was  again  rejected  in  the  senate.  The  controversy 
(ooceeded,  with  such  intemperate  zeal,  that  the  senate  came 
near  to  a  dissolution ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Everett,  on  an- 
Ihority  to  him  satis&ctory,  that  nothing  but  the  cool  temper 
and  commanding  influence  of  Mr.  Webster  saved  that  body 
from  this  catastrophe  and  the  country  from  dishcmor.  He  was 
tiie  only  man,  it  seems,  who,  after  warning  congress  of  the  haz- 
ard to-which,  by  their  war  and  their  acquisitions,  they  were  ex- 
posing the  republic,  could  save  the  republic  from  the  ruin  when 
it  was  about  to  &11  upon  us. 

It  was  entirely  natural,  as  actually  happened,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  alarmed  at  this  condition  of  thii^  in  cod* 
gress,  and  knowing  its  origin  and  paternity,  should  begin  to 
waver  in  their  attadunent  to  a  party  which  had  redueed  the 
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ocmnfiy  to  tsuoli  a  soene  of  discord.  Thej  b^an  to  be  alaimed 
lor  the  safety  of  our  institutions  and  for  the  perpetuity  of  tllB 
government.  They  began  to  wish  for  a  change  in  the  admiii- 
istrstion ;  and,  as  Providence  had  ordered  it,  it  so  occnrred, 
that  just  as  this  crisis  was  coining  on,  the  man  who  had  been 
sent  to  Mexico  to  carry  fbrwaxd  the  designs  of  Mr.  Polk's 
cabinet,  General  Zachary  Taylor,  had  been  everywhere  iRd- 
lowed  by  sudi  splendid  fortunes,  as  a  military  chieftain,  as  to 
secure  his  nomination  for  the  presidency  by  acclamation.  Hie 
nomination  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  not  by  a  regular 
convention  of  the  people,  according  to  established  custom,  bat 
by  the  soldiers  under  his  command  after  the  victory  of  Palo 
Ako,  and  on  the  blood-stained  battle-field  of  Buena  Vista.  It 
was  confirmed,  of  course,  in  the  convention  afterwards  held  in 
Philadelphia,  to  the  exclusion  of  several  illustrious  statesmen, 
who  were  r^arded'*by  evety  citizen,  in  his  sober  moments,  as 
more  worthy  of  the  honor.  Men  of  cool  judgment,  and  of  su^ 
fident  knowledge  of  the  past  to  give  them  the  probabilities  <^ 
the  future,  demurred  at  this  nomination  ;  and  among  this  ciass 
of  (Htizens,  in  spite  of  the  delicacy  of  the  case,  was  Mr.  Web- 
ster. In  a  speech  made  at  Marshfield,  to  his  Mends  and  ndgfa- 
bors,  he  was  free  to  give  his  opinion  plainly  of  the  new  candi- 
date. He  regarded  him  as  an  honest,  upright,  good  dtizeiL 
He  acknowledged  him  to  be  in  principle  a  sound  whig.  His 
only  title  to  reputation,  however,  Mr.  Webster  set  down  as  a 
mere  military  title;  and  he  did  not  think  well  of  going  to  the 
army,  and  espedally  to  the  army  of  Mexico,  for  a  candidate  <br 
the  first  ofiice  of  the  country.  Washington  and  Harrison,  he 
admitted,^  had  been  soldiers ;  but  they  had  also  been  equally 
acquainted  with  civil  matters.  This  Mexican  army  was  an 
army  of  invasion.  It  was  such  an  army  as  military  Rome, 
after  her  military  despotism  was  established,  used  to  send  out 
to  smrounding  countries ;  and  the  successful  commander  had 
been  nominated,  just  as  the  successful  Roman  generals  used  to 
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be  nominated,  away  on  the  battie^eld,  and  sent  heuck  to  take 
poasoooion  of  the  capital  of  their  oountry.  The  military  mind, 
and  the  habits  of  a  military  mind,  were  such  as  to  give  an  able 
geneml  no  popularity  with  Mr.  Webster  fi>r  the  first  position 
in  the  management  of  civil  budness.  ^  The  military  imnd," 
.says  the  candid  Tacitus,  though  speaking  of  his  relative  and 
b^ro,  Agrioola,  ^'trained  up  in  the  school  of  war,  is  g^erally 
mxppoaed  to  want  the  power  of  nice  discrimination.  The  juris- 
diction* of  the  camp  is  little  solicitous  about  forms  and  subtle 
reasoning ;  military  law  is  blunt  and  summary ;  and,  where 
the  sword  resolves  all  difficulties,  the  refined  discussions  of  the 
-forum  are  never  practiced."  That  is,  just  so  &r  as  ihe  military 
manner  is  introduced  into  the  administration  of  a  government, 
80  &r  per8(»al  authority  takes  the  place  of  counsel  and  delib- 
eration, and  just  so  &r  the  practice,  and  gradually  the  liberty, 
of  speech  is  laid  aside.  Sudi  was  the  opinion  of  the  first  minds 
of  the  country  at  the  time  of  this  nomination.  Sudi  had  been 
the  experlaice  of  the  country  under  the  presidency  of  General 
Jackson,  who,  like  a  true  military  man,  ^  took  the  re9ponsi[»l- 
ity,"  as  his  phrase  was,  of  all  the  measures  of  his  administra- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  measures  were  all  his  own,  proceed- 
ii^  solely  and  authoritatively  from  his  own  volition.  For  tiiis 
very  reason,  in  part,  plainly  stated  and  everywhere  repeated, 
the  whig  party  had  twice  opposed  the  election  of  General 
.Jackson ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  having  honestly  entertained  his 
objections  to  a  military  chieftain  at  those  times,  and  having 
often  publicly  expressed  them,  could  not  now  turn  round  upon 
himself,  with  the  levity  and  &dlity  of  a  tiiird-rate  politician, 
and  receive  as  his  first  choice  a  man  whose  only  distinction  had 
been  gained  on  the  field  of  batde.  To  pres^ve  his  consistency, 
on  this  pdnt,  he  expressed  his  dissent  to  tiie  nomination ;  but 
to  maintain  the  same  virtue,  as  the  member  of  a  party  pledged 
to  support  regular  nommations,  he  finally  yielded  to  the 
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d»cmoa  of  the  oony ention  and  advocated  the  election  <^  General 
Taylor. 

In  the  ERimmer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1849,  an  event  took 
place  in  Califonua^  which  took  the  country,  and  eepeciaUy  the 
aouthem  states,  by  aa  mudi  surprise,  as  had  the  first  discovery 
of  the  gold-fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacram^ito.  That  event 
was  the  erection  of  a  state,  and  the  adoption  oi^  ccxistituticm, 
without  the  aid  or  even  knowledge  of  the  federal  congress^  by 
the  people  of  California,  now  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  pur- 
pose, into  which  they  had  incorporated  the  anti-slavery  pro- 
viso, which  had  come  so  near  causing  a  dissolution  of  congress 
and  the  Union ;  and,  before  the  people  this  side  the  mountains 
had  &irly  ascertained  that  any  such  thing  was  to  be  underta- 
ken, the  representatives  of  California,  with  their  constitution  in 
their  hands,  stood  at  the  doors  of  congress,  seeking,  if  it  would 
not  be  more  proper  to  say  demanding,  entrance.  To  the  south* 
em  democratic  party,  who  had  used  their  united  influence  to 
bring  the  country  into  the  war  with  Mexico,  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  more  slave  territory  to  the  republic,  this  occurrence 
came  as  a  sad  and  provoking  disappointment ;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  almost  equal  regret  to  that  part  of  the  northern  de- 
mocracy, headed  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  imdertaken  to  sat- 
isfy the  south,  and  thereby  promote  his  own  aspirations,  by 
running  the  Missouri  line  of  compromise  westward  to  the  Pa- 
cific. California  had  cut  off  the  speculations  and  designs  of 
both  portions  of  that  party  by  this  unexpected  act ;  and  the 
election  of  General  Taylor,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  &vor 
of  the  Califomians,  and  opposed  to  the  further  extension  of 
slavery,  served  to  complete  the  mortification  and  stir  up  the 
passions  of  both  sections^  and  of  every  individual,  who  had  in- 
tended to  propagate  this  species  of  oppression  by  this  war  with 
a  tottering  republic.  The  position  of  California,  her  bold  de- 
mand to  be  admitted  as  a  free  state  and  with  her  own  const!' 
tution,  into  the  American  confederacy,  was  at  once  the  starting 
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point  of  aaotfaer  congreeaioDal  debate,  and  of  renewed  loaiiea* 

vers  outside  of  oongress,  which,  far  folly  and  extravagaDce,  have 
not  been  paralleled  since  the  inauguration  of  the  fed^:ul  gov- 
ernment Conventions  of  the  southern  members  had  been 
called,  during  the  first  session  of  the  thirtieth  congress,  and 
they  were  now  called  again,  during  the  progress  of  the  second 
session,  to  meet  in  sight  of  that  capitol,  fit)m  whose  dome  the 
stars  and  stripes  daily  floated,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  in- 
vite and  induce  the  non-^slaveholding  states  to  unite  in  opposition 
to  the  general  government,  provided  these  anti-slavery  views 
were  adopted  in  respect  to  the  newly>acquired  territories.  An 
address  had  been  prepared,  written  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  still 
took  the  lead  of  this  southern  party,  ^of  the  southern  d^egates 
to  their  constituents,"  which,  by  a  series  of  ccmcealed  sof^iisms^ 
and  by  the  employment  of  such  language  as  could  not  Ml  to 
strike  the  southern  heart,  was  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  jeal- 
ou£fy  and  exdte  the  hostility  of  the  sou^  Mr.  Berrien,  of 
Georgia,  not  satisfied  with  so  narrow  a  field  as  the  slavelioid- 
ing  states,  or  unwiUing  to  make  an  appeal  so  clearly  sectional 
in  its  character,  proposed  as  a  substitute  an  address  "'  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,"  which,  nevertheless,  had  the  same 
object  in  view,  the  raising  of  a  storm  against  the  adnussion  of 
j&ee  states  out  of  the  territory  ''  earned  by  the  blood  and  treas- 
ure of  the  south."  Southern  blood  and  treasure  had  oertalnly 
been  very  freely  s^nt,  and  spent  with  a  design,  which  the 
sovereign  people  of  California,  a  lai^e  portion  of  whom  were 
BOtttherners  by  birth,  had  ventured  unanimously  to  disappoint ; 
and  this  disappointment,  in  addition  to  the  measures  ahready 
menticmed,  led  the  southern  members  of  congress  to  another 
step,  which  was  still  less  in  unison  with  the  character  of  good 
patriots.  They  called  a  convention,  to  be  held  in  Nashville, 
whose  object  was,  according  to  the  general  understanding  at 
the  time,  to  concert  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  southern 
confederacy,  and,  of  course,  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union* 
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Hie  address  proposed  by  Mr.  Odhoati  yns  adopted,  in  prefer* 
enee  to  ihe  broader  and  perhaps  more  catholic  one  ofiered  bj 
Mr.  B^rien ;  and  it  received  the  signatures  of  no  less  thao 
Ibrty-efgbt  members  of  congress,  ail  but  two  of  whom  w^re 
memba^  c^the  democratic  party. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  here  were  threatening  and  danger 
enough  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Union ;  and  Mr.  Ev- 
erett has  alleged  this  condition  of  al&irs  as  a  prominent  reason 
which  operated  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Webster  in  reoondling 
him  to  liie  nomination  and  election  of  General  Taylor.  The 
general  was  a  southerner  by  birth,  but  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  conventionists ;  and  it  may  have  been  presumed 
by  Mr.  Webster,  as  it  certainly  was  by  many  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  irresistible  in  their  demands  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  civilian,  perhaps  of  Mr.  Webster  himself,  that  no 
northa-n  man  could  be  able  to  inspire  sufficient  coniidence 
among  southern  unionists  to  hold  them  against  the  pressure 
of  opinion  which  was  rapidly  taking  possession  of  the  south. 
Amidst  the  general  gloom  of  the  times,  which  began  to  setde 
upon  all  sober  and  reflecting  minds,  there  was  one  bright  spot 
Oalif<^tua  had  framed  her  own  constitution,  and  put  to  rest  the 
question  of  slavery,  so  &r  as  her  territory  was  concerned,  fi>r- 
«ver.  So  much,  then,  was  fixed.  Upon  looking  a  little  more 
closely,  another  bright  spot  appeared.  New  Mexico,  the  other 
province  about  which  the  controversy  had  been  raging,  as  it 
b^an  now  more  clearly  to  appear,  was  a  r^on  «itirely  un- 
auited  by  its  soil,  and  by  the  face  of  the  country,  for  tlie  profit- 
Me  or  ev«i  possible  employment  of  slave  labor.  Tliat  prov- 
ince had  been  made  free,  perpetually  and  eternally,  in  spite  of  all 
legislation,  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  To  secure  the  interests 
of  freedom,  therefore,  there  was  no  need  of  irritating  the  south 
by  tiie  application  to  either  province  of  the  anti-slavery  pro- 
viso ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  fact,  which  every  north^n 
man  of  prcHninenoe  began  to  see  very  clearly,  it  shortly  b^ 
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came  possible,  during  the  eariy  part  of  the  ^rittter  session  of 
184^-60,  in  a  friendly  oooierence  <^  several  of  the  leading  and 
a^^est  members  of  both  houses,  to  think  of  a  reoondMatioii. 
SeTeral  suoh  conferences  were  held ;  and  on  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1850,  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  the  representative  of  this  select 
body,  submitted  a  series  of  resoluticMis  to  the  senate,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  as  it  stood  connected  with  our  recent  terri- 
torial acquisitions.  The  &te  of  these  resoluttons  is  well  known. 
After  a  protracted  debate,  which  engrossed  the  senate  from 
January  to  March,  the  resolutions  were  found  to  be  imprac^ 
cable.  In  substance,  however,  individually  or  coHed&rely,  they 
still  continued  to  be  discussed ;  but  nothing  as  yet  had  &Ilen 
fi^m  the  lips  of  Mr.  Webster.  Privately,  he  had  been  exerb- 
ing  Ins  immense  personal  influence,  wherever  he  could  m^e 
it  felt,  to  promote  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  obuntry ;  but 
for  weeks,  while  the  debate  was  raging,  the  members  of  cch»- 
gress,  and  the  whole  country,  were  anxiously  looking  to  see 
him  rise  in  the  breach,  not  to  part  the  combatants,  but  to  hold 
them  together.  No  one  acquainted  with  his  former  course  as 
.a  statesman  could  have  expected  that  he,  who,  through  his 
wh<^e  career,  had  made  the  constitution  and  the  Union  the  great 
topic  of  his  life,  the  fundamental  maxim  of  his  entire  system 
of  political  opinions,  would  rise  to  counsel  a  separation.  When- 
ever he  should  come  forth,  it  was  morally  certain,  in  the  mind 
of  every  sagacious  ixian,  that  he  would  stand  up  as  the  advo- 
cate of  some  peace  measure,  of  some  adjustment  of  tiie  diffi^ 
colty,  that  the  constitution  and  the  Union  might  be  prolonged. 
He  had  always  spoken  of  the  constitution  itself  as  a  compro* 
mise.  He  had  frequently  declared,  that  the  union  of  the  states^ 
on  the  basis  of  our  presoit  constitution,  if  not  grounded  on  the 
best  terms  possible  to  be  conceived,  which  he  never  pretended 
to  maintain,  was  based  on  the  best  foundation  on  which  the 
people  of  all  sections  of  the  republic,  east  and  west,  north  an^ 
south,  ever  were  or  ever  would  be  willing  to  stand  togetlier. 
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No  uoioa  at  aQ  had  been  po0Bible,at  the  first,  but  KKfa  as  a^ 
of  the  country  had  been  willing  to  enter  Into  and  maintain;  and  H 
-was  equally  impossible^  he  clearly  saw,  to  keep  up  the  union 
whidi  had  been  fimned,  exoept  on  terms  equally  capable  of 
giving  aads&otion,  not  to  any  one  section,  but  to  all  sections 
of4he  country.  ^  in  the  beginning,  it  had  bem  r^t,  for  the 
sake  <^  a  confed»acy,  to  make  certain  mutual  concessions  of 
the  various  latitudes  and  kmgitudes  of  the  country  to  the  other 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  it  remained  right,  and  would  remain 
i^ht,  through  every  period  of  our  history.  U^  in  particular,  it 
had  been  right  lor  the  north  to  make  certain  ccmcessicms  to  the 
flOfuth,  In  respect  to  the  existence  and  protection  of  slavery  m 
the  souAem  states,  it  certainly  continued  to  be  right,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  same  great  object,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
what  in  the  same  way  had  been  abated,  to  maintain  and  con- 
tinue  these  concessions.  If  such  concessions  were  wrong  now, 
they  always  had  been  wrong,  and  the  union  <^  the  states  was 
wnmg,  because  founded  on  immoral  or  unwarrantable  conces- 
sions ;  and  if  the  confederacy  had  been  thus  always  wion^ 
fitxn  its  very  inception  and  foundation,  everything  attempted 
oc  achieved  by  it,  our  whole  fabric  of  government,  all  our  laws, 
all  our  institution's,  and  the  maans  employed  to  create  and  for- 
tify and  d^nd  them,  from  the  war  of  ih»  revolution  to  the 
present  moment,  had  been  but  parts  and  portions  of  the  wrong. 
If  the  union  of  the  states  were  thus  only  a  grand  and  whole- 
sale giving  up  of  right  to  wrong,  of  truth  to  error,  of  righte- 
ousness to  sin^  then  the  doctrine  to  be  maintained,  in  congress 
and  out  of  congress,  in  the  pulpit,  by  the  press,  by  the  living 
voice,  by  every  agency  under  heaven,  would  be  immediate, 
instantaneous,  uncompromising  dissolution.  Such  reasoning 
would  make  resistance  to  law  a  virtue,  rebellion  a  religious 
duty,  and  transform  the  nullifiers  and  disunionists  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  who  have  thus  &r  drawn  down  upon  their 
heads  the  condenmation  of  the  wise  and  good  of  every  period 
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of  our  hbtory,  iixto  patriot^,  into  philftBtbropise^  inIO' jfosOfli 
of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Such  reasoning,  however,  oould  not  stand  in  the  loind  oi 
such  a  man  as  Webster.  He  had  always  been  the  eulogisl 
and  defender  of  the  constitution  and  the  Union,  He  had  air 
ways  b^eved  that  the  Union  was  the  only  iiaeaaa  to  tfae  estab- 
lishment of  a  country,  a  free  country,  a  country  of  &ee  and  re- 
publican institutions ;  that,  though  the  end  could  never  justify 
the  mieans,  the  means  themadves  had  been  moral  and  justifia- 
ble in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  under  the  pJedgea  of 
the  occasion;  and  that,  even  if  the  north  had  made  a  poor  can* 
tract,  or,  as  he  used  sometimes  to  call  it,  ''  a  losing  bargain," 
it  was  stlU  a  baig^n,  a  contract,  a  covenant,  wUch  must  now 
stand  in  spite  of  all  sophistry,  in  spite  of  all  &Datieism. 

Such,  without  any  hesitation,  were  known  to  have  been  tho 
life-long  ojMnions  of  Mr.  Webster ;  and  no  one  now  expected 
to  see  him  change  his  policy,  and  advocate  new  doctrines. 
Every  American  was  certain  that  he  would  not  let  the  occasicxi 
pass  without  putting  forth  an  effort  worthy  of  his  power  of 
mind,  add  (^  his  exalted  place  in  the  confid^ce  and  a£Sectiois 
of  the  people,  for  the  peace  and  preservation  of  the  republic* 
Every  dtizen  was  expecting  to  see  him  come  forward  with 
some  plan  of  arrangement,  or  to  advocate  some  mode  of  ad- 
justment, by  whomsoever  proposed,  which  should  be  most 
likely,  in  his  mind,  to  settle  the  controversy  of  the  sections,  to 
calm  the  excitement  of  the  combatants,  and  to  insure  the  integ- 
rity and  harmony  of  the  country.  Every  individual  mig^t 
have  foreseen,  too,  and  many  did  foresee,  that  he  would  ad- 
vance nothing  new,  that  he  would  advocate  no  untried  schemes^ 
but  plant  himself  upon  the  constitution  as  it  was,  and  as  it  ever 
had  been ;  and,  in  all  these  expectations,  it  is  now  well  known, 
from  the  course  he  did  pursue,  the  people,  the  country,  die 
world  suffered  nothing  of  disappointment. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  March,  Mr.  Walker,  of  WisooB 


u,  oottunflDoed  a  ipeecli  on  slayery  In  oonneetion  widi  the  tw 
litoiiftL  question ;  but  he  was  so  frequently  interrupted  diat  he 
had  not  coneluded  his  renuurks  whea  he  had  reached  the  houi 
of  adjournment  During  that  day,  while  Mr.  Walker  was 
speakk^^  it  somehow  was-  rumored  in  the  senate,  and  in  the 
d<y,  that  a  speech  would  be  made  the  next  moining  by  Mr 
Webster;  and  when  the  morning  aniTed,  the  senate^^mbei 
was  one  deise  mass  of  citizens  and  strangers,  below  and  above, 
leaving  soaroely  a  possibilily  for  some  (^  the  members  themsehres 
to  find  Iteir  seats,  or  eveneligible  standing-phM»s.  The  wealth 
and  beauty  of  the  town  were  there.  Almost  the  entire  body 
of  fereign  mmisters  were  there.  Distinguished  persons,  male 
and  female,  from  ail  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  other  coun- 
tries, had  collected  there  the  moment  it  was  understood  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  hearing  Mr.  Webster.  Since  the 
day  of  his  reply  to  Hayne,  he  had  not  seen  there  so  august  an 
audience ;  and  yet,  up  to  the  momoit  of  his  entering  the  chain- 
ber,  no  announcement  had  been  made,  publicly  or  privately,  of 
his  intmtions.  Nouf  is  it  now  entirely  certain  that  he  had  de- 
finitely fixed  upon  that  day  to  speak  ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  he  had  scarcely  crowded  his  way  through  the  dense  mass 
and  taken  his  seat,  before  he  was  laid  under  a  sort  of  obligation 
to  speak,  whatever  had  been  his  intentions  before  entering  the 
house. 

Predsely  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  president  of  the  soiate,  Mr. 
Fillmore,  announced  the  special  order  of  the  day,  remarking 
that  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  had  the  floor ;  and  immedi* 
ately  that  gentleman  arose  in  his  place  and  replied  to  the  chair 
in  a  strain  that  must  have  taken  the  audience,  and  eq)ecially 
Mr.  Webster,  by  surprise :  "  Mr.  President,"  said  the  senator, 
^  this  vast  audience  has  not  come  together  to  hear  me ;  and 
there  is  but  one  man,  in  my  opinion,  who  can  assemble  such 
an  audience.  They  expect  to  hear  him ;  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty,  thero^yre^  as  it  is  my  pleasure,  to  give  the  tibor  to  the 
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wpator  ftpm  MaiwmiwMrtti"  Though  enffiHrMed'l^  Ais  wnK* 
peeled  eulogy,  Mr.  Webster  was  not  embarraflsed.  Edging 
immediately,  but  with  that  slow  and  deliberate  movemeot  ao 
peculiar  to  him,  he  returned  his  warmest  acknowledgmente  to 
Mi,  Walker  for  this  unusual  mark  of  courtesy,  in  y ieidu^  the 
floor  before  his  own  speech  was  finiidied,  and  to  Mr.  Seward; 
who,  after  Mr.  Walker,  would  have  had,  by  the  law  of  euatom, 
tlie  next  privil^e  of  speaking,  and  then  entered  directly  upon 
that  great  effort,  which,  for  censure  or  for  praise,  wUl  be  re* 
membered  as  long  as  anything  that  was  ev^  uttered  from 
his  lips. 

This  speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  opens  mth  tiie  gea> 
«al  declaration,  very  beautifully  drawn  out,  Uiat  tibe  speaker 
proposes  to  lay  aside  all  seotional  prejudices,  and  take  his  posi^ 
tion,  for  that  time  more  emphatically  than  ever,  on  the  broad 
platform  of  the  general  constitution.  It  tJien  proceeds  to  gifre 
a  history  of  the  manner,  which  he  condemns,  by  which  ihe  ter- 
ritories recently  acquired,  and  about  which  the  great  dispute 
was  now  in  progress,  came  under  the  jurisdiction  oi  iMs  gov* 
emment  The  remarkable  &ct  is  next  stated,  witii  all  its  hi»- 
torical  circumstances,  of  the  erection  of  a  state  by  tibe  people  of 
California,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  congress,  «Bd 
of  the  adoption  by  them  of  a  constitution  containing  the  anti* 
slavery  restriction.  The  statement  of  this  prohibition  natu* 
rally  leads  him  to  a  discussion  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  as  a 
fiict  in  history,  from  the  earliest  periods  in  the  annals  ci  the 
oriental  nations,  through  the  Jewish,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
epochs,  down  to  its  establishment,  by  the  improper  indulgence 
of  the  mother  country  to  her  great  navigators,  in  the  oolonies 
which  now  constitute  the  older  states  of  the  American  confed* 
eration.  The  existence  of  such  a  fact,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
past  history,  but  as  a  thing  existing  in  our  own  day  and  on  our 
own  soil,  the  orator  next  states,  had  caused  a  division  of  publte 
opinion  and  public  sentiment,  one  pait  of  our  dti2en8  poii- 
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tif«]y  eoftdenming,  aHotlMr  part  as  pomti^j  upholdiDgy  Iha 
TeoegBition  of  riaveiy  in  tfaia  repuUk ;  but  it  is  plain  enouf^ 
is  tlw  very  terms  employed  in  giving  a  statement  of  this.dife. 
enoe,  diat  the  speaker,  in  his  own  views  and  feelings,  is  aitirely 
OB  tin  side  of  liberty.  He  is  willing,  however,  as  a  oandid 
maa,  to  give  those  advocating  the  rectitade  of  slavery  as  mudi 
eradit  fi>r  honesty  of  opinion,  as  he  claims  ix  himself  in  giving 
it  his  di8^y{Hroval,  which  candor,  he  thinks,  has  not  been  soffi- 
eiantly  eoterdsed  by  his  n<Mrthaii  feUow-ddzens,  any  more  than 
It  has  been  exercised  by  lus  southern  brethren  in  their  unquali^ 
fied  jealousy  and  oondenmation  c^  the  north.  Religious  bodiei^ 
tooy  he  thii^ES,  of  which  he  presents  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
dhuich  as  an  eminent  example,  in  her  needless  and  unfortunate 
separatioB,  had  often  been  too  vid^t,  too  positive,  too  abso> 
Inte  and  exdusive  in  their  discusnons  in  relation  to  the  suljeot 
The  sentiments  of  the  north  and  the  south,  now  so  extravagant 
for  and  against  the  institution,  had  nearly  changed  sides  since 
tile  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  northern  states  at  the  first 
being  rather  cool,  if  not  comparatively  indifferent,  while  the 
southern  states,  both  in  congress  at  New  York  and  in  the  coo- 
Stittttional  convention  at  Philadelphia,  which  were  sitting  at  the 
same  time  when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  unanimously  and 
even  violently  regretted  and  condemned  it.  The  ordinance  of 
1787,  which  excluded  slavery  forever  from  every  foot  of  tw*- 
zitory  then  bekmging  to  the  United  States,  received  the  vote 
of  every  soudi^n  member  of  congress,  while  Mr.  Madison, 
sustained  by  all  his  southern  colleagues  in  the  convention,  would 
not  consent,  though  &e  northern  members  had  raised  no  dis- 
sent, that  the  word  slave  or  slavery  should  appear  in  the  in- 
strument Uiey  were  then  constructing.  The  declaration  of  this 
same  congress^  that  the  African  slave-trade  should  be  held  as 
piracy,  the  senator  next  shows  to  have  been  a  southern  meas- 
ure; and  when  some  northern  gentleman  proposed  twenty 
yean  fiom  that  date,  as  the  period  after  which  this  deckration 
VOL.  I,  B 
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ihoiild  tAKe  efieot,  the  iM^Dg  soutbam  membm.oBpopM  ^ 
yiggftfirinn  as  giving  too  long  a  lioense  to  ths  greats  jM^iticsl  S];»4 
public  eviL    It  wa^  in  view  of  this  evident  state  of  feeling  a^ 
the  south,  coming  out  thus  authoritativelj  in  every  ^vay  kk 
which  it  could  appear,  that  induced  the  northern  meuxl^erB  of 
the  cPQventicm,  according  to  the  next  position  of  th^  sf^f^M 
Igree  to  the  reoognitioa  of  a  system  of  mcural  ai4  pojiticali 
9709g,  which,  as  aU  then,  l>elieved,  was  socxi  to  be  abolishect  hf 
the  cQoa^t  and  cooperaticn,  free  and  spontaneous,  of  the  soudi 
ilael£    In  this  expectation,  however,  the  north  and  th«  wbolj^ 
OOiHitiy  had  suffered  a  reinarkable  disappdntm^it.    It  waa 
discovered  by  the  south,  soon  after  the  constitutioii  went  into 
q)eiation,  that  cotton  was  to  be  the  great  staple,  the  gveat  ye^ 
Mance  for  prosperity  and  wealth,  of  the  southern  states,  and 
tliat  the  cultivation  <^  this  product  could  not  be  carried  <mi,  at 
least  profitably,  without  shivea    Southern  sentiment  waaat  once 
levolutionized;  and,  at  the  same  time,  or  about  the  same  tim^tbif 
feeling  of  hostility  to  the  enormity  <^  slavery,  as  an  kistitutUMi 
now  to  be  perpetuated  in  a  republic  based  on  the  ^oilous  i^vo. 
kitionary  declaration  of  the  absolute  and  perfect  natural  equat 
Ity  of  aU  men,  began  to  look  toward  the  civil  liberty  of  every 
human  being  breathing  the  air  of  a  professedly  free  country* 
Still,  the  south  having  had  the  lead  of  the  national  politics  for 
three-fourths  of  all  the  time  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  policy  of  the  government  began  at  once  to  be  a  skva- 
holding  policy,  large  acquisitions  of  slave  territory  were  sucees' 
sively  added  to  our  domain,  new  slave  states  were  rapidly 
brought  into  the  confederacy,  and  the  establishm^t  of  slave 
labor  at  length  seemed  likely,  in  process  of  time,  to  make  free 
labor  an  exception  and  a  reproach  throughout  the  coimtiy. 
Alarmed  at  the  unexpected  progress  of  the  evil,  the  north  had 
been  daily  approaching  the  resolution  not  to  allow  it  to  advance 
any  furtl^r ;  it  had  b^un  to  remind  the  south  of  the  general 
understanding,  €sx  the  subject  of  slavery,  when  the  oonstitatioii 
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ita  ftifinil  iiid  Ae  Boitlwm  fMMbd  M^ 
lioit  of  iti  eastieDee,  ^rindi  thej  had  mppoaed  wou^ 
jKnwj,  in  die  floatiieni  states  of  the  i^publkL  Intfateway^as 
Mr.  Webster  neitdiowSytJie  territorial  strift  began.  Tbeioiilli 
stoDoenHbedtfiebanBerofacquiaitiQiiybeeaiiae  whatever  aoqui* 
iitMiia  flboiiM  be  made,  ainoB  the  repubUc  k  bouBded 
bj  llie  terriloiy  of  a  power  able  to  defend  it^  must  oome  to  tti  OQ 
omr  southern  border.  For  lliis  purpose,  the  revoludoa  of  Texas 
had  been  encoomged,  and  the  annexation  of  that  repuUb  had 
been  eflected,  bjtfae  leading  instrumentalitjof  the  south.  For 
*e  same  purpose^  a  war  with  Mexico,  a  repubUo  pattenied 
after  oar  own,  bnt  weak  and  need j  of  our  aioouragement  and 
sapport,  had  been  injuriouslj  and  even  cbndestinelj  bron^^ 
npon  ufl,  and  in  this  way  immense  tracts  oTthe  earth  had  been 
added  to  our  possessions  on  the  south  and  west  Chlifennai 
lK>wever,  had  disai^inted  the  plans  of  those  who  had  been 
ibremost  in  grasping  after  if^  leaving  only  New  Mexico  and 
Utdi,  regions  incapable  of  the  curse  of  slavery,  as  subjects  of 
eongresdonal  ocmtention.  The  house  of  representatives^  hap> 
pening  to  have  a  free^soil  majority,  threatened  to  fix  the  aati- 
sbvery  restriction,  nevertiheless,  on  those  provinces,  carelesB  of 
ikfBi  irritable  condition  of  the  south,  while  the  senate  would  nd 
pass  the  anti-davery  bills  of  the  house,  as  careless  <rf  the  deter* 
mination  oi  the  north.  Having  thus  diown  how,  as  here  de- 
aeribed,  tlie  crimination  and  recriminatioii  of  north  and  south 
had  been  revived,  the  speaker,  after  explaining  his  own  steady 
q[>position  to  all  the  recent  measures  by  which  this  state  of 
lidngs  bad  been  produced,  goes  into  a  careful  examination  of 
the  prominent  complaints  of  eadi  section  against  tiie  other, 
SI  which  he  finds  only  one  valid  and  prominent  cause,  on 
ehlier  side,  for  complaint  The  south  had  complained,  that 
Ae  norlih  had  fiikified  its  constitutional  pledges,  by  setting  up 
an  unexpected  and  unlawfid  opposition  to  the  slavery  of  die 
•ottdi;  and  Mr.  Webster,  while  deny^  the  €bsi|;e  in  genoca^ 
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ftdmiti  llttit  Oe  BortlMm  itetos  had  bMA  too  oegl^efiritt  ttarfr 
foffigiemeat  to  reliini  riaT»  eaeaptng  ftom  liwlr  flAaflfean-  floi 
tiJdng  shelter  at  the  north.  He  maintained,  on  the  other  ttde, 
Hiat  the  south,  either  wittingl j  or  unwittingly,  had  dtaa^Kilnted 
if  not  deeeiTed  the  north,  in  obtaining  a  oonstitulioBal  reoog^ 
nitkm  of  slavery  in  the  southern  states,  with  an  engagemeiit 
never  to  meddle  with  its  exist^oe  there,  by  exhibithig  a^os* 
tility  to  it,  real  or  unreal,  wfaidi  had  given  place  to  a  most  m- 
dxpected,  remarkable  and  unanimous  determination  to  suppoit 
it  where  it  is,  and  where  it  was,  and  to  extend  it  as  fie*  as  pos- 
sible by  grasping  at  territory  adjacent  to  those  states.  jQ^btt 
complaints  are  mentioned  and  discussed,  but  these  two,  botit 
on  tiie  same  subject  and  balancing  each  other,  are^^egarded  sa 
the  ones  caUing  especially  for  moderation,  and  diarity,  and 
good  &ith.  Whether  sincere  or  inancere,  though  no  insinomty 
is  diaiged,  the  declarations  of  hostility  to  slavery  by  the  (KmA, 
at  the  time  and  in  the  act  of  framing  and  adoptiDg  the  fedend 
constitution,  and  in  the  passage  of  the  great  anti-siavery  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  ought  now,  if  the  south  expected  a  similar  fidelr 
ity  to  ibrmer  principles  by  the  north^  whatever  dumge  of  inter- 
est may  have  happened  in  the  slave-holding  states,  to  be  hon* 
estiy  and  strictly  carried  out  In  like  manner,  if  the  north  htA 
agreed  to  return  slaves  escaping  from  their  masters,  however 
their  views  and  feelings  may  have  altered  from  that  day,  tiiey 
must  not  now  parley,  nor  tamper  with  their  plighted  word. 
Neither  party  must  expect  the  other  to  be  fkithftil,  unless  it  k 
willing  and  ready  to  be  itself  &ithful.  Both  must  consent  to 
abide  by  the  original  compact  which  they  had  made.  By  this 
compact,  by  this  mutual  concession,  the  Union  had  been  fi)nB«d 
at  first.  By  the  same  compact,  by  the  same  conqessiona,  aad 
by  these  only,  could  the  Union  be  maintained.  For  one,  as  a 
northern  man,  he  was  willing  to  abide  by  that  part  of  the  com- 
pact whidi  bound  him,  and  all  his  nortiiem  Mow<!itteena,  to 
vetum  the  fugitives;  and  be  was  thus  willing,  oo^ only  beoteaa 
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1i»  peopl^in  §«ining  the  cooatitiitioii  iuid  laid  luiii  lader  9^ 
pUigatioQ  to  be  willing,  but  beceuae  be  expected  the  aouth  t^ 
be  eq^ly  ready  to  comply  with  its  own  stipuktieii,  and  r^ 
jiyiqwiah  ibs  daim  of  extending  slavery  beyond  ito  present  lio^ 
its,  and  particularly  of  sending  it  into  the  unsettled' tenritorisp 
j9f  the  United  States. 

,  Such,  in  substance,  is  the  speedi  of  the  7th  of  Maidi,  18&0; 
and,  if  it  is  not  a  sound  constitutional  argument^  if  it  is  no^ 
eonciliatory,  patriotic,  wise  and  good,  then  it  is  difficult  to  di- 
vine what  may  have  become  of  the  original  meaning  of  tbeat 
words.  It  was  an  aigument  to  both  parties^  for  the  sake  of 
the  continuance  of  the  republic,  to  keep  good  fiuth  and  do  ex- 
actly as  they  had  agreed.  It  was  no  surrender  of  the  sootli 
to  the  nortb,  nor  of  the  north  to  the  south.  It  was  a  demanc^ 
that  both  south  and  north,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  for  the  sake  of 
liberty,  lor  the  sake  of  free  institutions,  and  a  possible  destiny 
pommoQ  to  them  both,  should  maintain  the  Union  in  pursuanoe 
c^  the  same  measures  by  which  it  had  been  originally  produced. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that,  for  this  speech,  Mr. 
Webster  came  near  losing  his  position  at  the  north.  The  mnrthi 
it.  need  not  be  disguised,  forgetting  the  many  illustrious  servioea 
of  tills  great  man  for  a  space  of  mo/e  than  forty  yean,  by 
which  he  had  laid  the  whole  country  under  obligations  of  gcat- 
itude  which  a  score  of  generations  will  not  be  able  to  reptkj^ 
and  by  which  he  had  spread  the  honor  and  &me  and  glory  of 
hb  native  land  over  the  &ce  of  the  civilized  and  reading  world, 
seemed  at  one  time  to  be  on  the  point  of  committing  the  foUy, 
to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name,  of  canceling  a  life>timd  of  noUb 
md  patriotic  deeds,  by  what,  at  the  worst,  could  be  regarded 
as  oiUy  one  mistake.  Some,  it  is  true,  accused  him  of  having 
given  this  healing  counsel,  of  taking  his  position  as  an  Amerir 
can,  on  the  broad  platform  of  the  constitution,  not  because^  as 
was  undeniably  the  &ct,  he  had  never  stood  a  moment  on  any 
n^MTower  foundation,  but  because  he  was  aspiring  to  the  Irigjboik 
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«ffie6  iiadcr  &e  ooDfltltatioD.  Hie  aludlowiiesB  is  tiie  onljr  de- 
taaiit  llial;  exceeds  the  trndisritableness  of  this  change.  I>id 
not  Mr.  Webster  know  that,  in  taking  even  his  oM  podtion  at 
Hbs  paitieular  time,  he  was  running  the  risk  of  losing  the 
vbole  Borth,  whSe  the  south  would  never  support  the  man 
who,  in  that  very  congress,  had  declared  that  he  never  ooidd 
consent  to  the  extension  of  American  slavery  one  ^t  beyond 
Ijhe  limits  it  then  occupiedf  Was  that  great  man,  whose 
sagacity  and  breadth  of  vision  had  be^  the  boast  and  admi- 
Mloii  of  his  countrymen  for  nearly  half  a  century,  all  at  oo&b 
so  bOnd  as  not  to  see,  a  moment  before  the  q^eech,  what 
«very  scribble,  and  paragrapfaist,  and  country  newsjpa^pet  critic 
saw,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  the  moment  after  it?  There  is  no 
room  for  speculation  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Webster  is  for- 
tunate in  liaving  so  expressed  himself  before  the  delivery  of 
the  qMedi,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  it  Withc^t  trying  to 
seek  supporters  at  the  north,  and  consdous  of  the  hazard  he 
was  about  to  make,  he  stated  to  a  friend,  some  time  before^  the 
7lk  i3i  March,  ^  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  embark 
alone  cm  what  he  was  aware  would  prove  a  stormy  sea,  be- 
cause, in  that  case,  should  final  cQsaster  ensue,  ti»re  would  be 
but  one  lifo  lost''  He  saw  hb  danger  certainly ;  but  he  saw 
what  seemed  to  be  his  duty,  also ;  and  that  duty  he  resolved 
to  do,  for  the  sake  of  his  dierished  country,  without  respect  to 
personal  consderations. 

Tins  one  speedi,  however,  has  received  more  attention,  com- 
paratively, thim  ought  to  have  been  given  to  it  by  those  of  his 
opponents,  who  wish  to  be  looked  upon  as  candid.  There  are 
several  other  speedies,  made  during  the  con^uance  d  Mi 
great  debate,  whidi  seem  to  have  been  uncharitably  or  car^ 
lessly  overlooked.  The  accusation  against  Mr.  Webster  was 
Hunt,  kt  a  crisis  of  liberty,  he  yielded  too  much  to  slavery. 
PMfifog  off  from  the  speech  of  the  7th  of  Mazdi,  in  which  it 
wffl  be  difficult  for  posterity,  it  is  imagined,  to  find  any  on- 
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^uuOMSoBtl  conoewloM  to  tiie  slave  intevest^  it  may  be  astol 
vliediav  IB  his  odier  addraMcs  at  this  time,  he  ^ad  nothing  ht 
tiie  cause  of  fieedom.  Was  it  nothing)  that  he  opposed  the 
flaiuiUe  daan  set  up  by  Teia^  to  the  best  portionB  of  New 
Mexieo,  beoanse  Teias  wished  to  convert  them  to  the  pinrposss 
ofriavery)  Was  it  nothing  that  he  advocated,  nKMre  ably  mi 
leeiingly  than  any  other  senator,  the  immediate  reception  of 
CSalilbTQia,  when  the  whole  sonth  was  anayed  agamst  it  on 
aeoeimt  of  her  anti-akvery  eonstitirtion  1  Was  it  nothing  thai 
he  rdiruked  the  whole  sooth,  <^wnly  and  [Mainly,  m  the  midst 
of  his  supposed  projects  of  ambition,  for  the  treatment  ft  was 
aocustomed  to  extend  to  fi^ee  colored  perBons  going  to  the 
aoudi^pn  states  on  lawful  business?  Was  it  nothing  that  he 
repeated  las  determination,  over  and  over,  never  to  consent  to 
^  extension  of  slavery  on  this  continent,  and  repeated  it  so 
often  that  the  southern  members  accused  him,  as  the  Gat  step 
to  his  new  scheme  of  ambition,  of  having  made  this  his  hobby  1 
The  truth  is,  however,  and  it  is  more  apparent  as  one 
reads  mere  md  more  oi  Mr.  Webster's  q>eedies  deliv- 
eted  at  this  time,  that  he  had  no  hobby,  no  sdi^ne,  no  am- 
bition, hut  the  iingle  and  unchanged  and  noble  one  of  beiog 
the  champion  and  defender  of  the  Union  and  the  constitutioOi 
and  d  the  eonstitutioii  for  the  saice  of  maintaining  and  perpet^ 
aalBig  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  When  all  party  feeling 
shall  have  subsided,  and  the  exdtement  of  that  day  shall  be 
forgotten,  the  speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  and  his  various 
speeches  <^  that  congress,  on  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  on  ^ 
public  lands  and  boundaries  of  California,  and  on  the  compro* 
aMsa  measures  generally,  will  be  re-read  and  revised  by  the 
eeeler  judgment  of  postmty,  when  they  will  be  thought  't6 
osnsttoto  his  best  tatle,  the  circumstances  being  all  considered, 
to  the  respect  and  afl^icm  of  his  countiymen.  His  vote  fo# 
the  fo^^tive  slave  l^  will  not  then  be  charged  as  a  pioof  of 
foUtisaiaaabitioa    It  will  be  believed  that,  tfaou|^  he  finally 
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imi  thfMt  Toto  to  a  mode  of  rodaimlBg  tbe  Tuaii^^-  dgpia^ 
vhich  gives  too  little  suooor  to  the  down-txodden  fugi^^  md 
|oo  much  to  the  greedy,  and  ofbea  unscrupulous  and  impious 
laoaster,  he  did  so  for  no  purposes  of  his  own,  but  for  the  b^ 
Ipwd,  as  he  understood  it,  of  r^his  country.  It  will  be  n^oeiB- 
tiered,  too,  that  the  bill  which  became  a  law  was  not  his  .«iqi 
bill ;  but  that  he  offered  a  bill,  in  which  there  was  dietiact  pt^ 
vision  that,  on  being  claimed  as  a  fbgitive,  the  man  of  eek^ 
might  swear  himself  free,  against  the  oath  even  q(  hia  dais^o 
ant,  and  that  this  oath  of  his  should  entitle  him  to  the  right  of 
having  the  claim  tried  bj  jury.  It  wiU  be  remembered  thu^ 
he  gave  up  his  own  views  only  when  he  saw  the  impossibility  of 
•ettling  the  difficulties,  of  preserving  the  harmony  of  ^  stito^ 
and,  as  he  thought,  of  saving  tbe  republic,  on  that  basis. 

Then,  in  that  period  of  calm  reading  and  calm  reOecticm,  whm 
these  things  are  all  remembered,  and  are  all  candidly  coo^idececi^ 
the  posterity  that  shall  then  occupy  his  adopted  state,  his  ob^ished 
Massachusetts^  whose  name  he  has  made  so  illustrious^  will  re- 
gret  that  the  still  surviving  temple  of  their  freedom,  the  Guar 
die  of  Liberty,  where  his  voice  so  often  rang  with  an  order  of 
eloquence  to  which  they  may  never  have  the  happinesB  to  listens 
and  whidi  gave  to  that  temple,  over  the  omitinent  andov^  tho 
world,  the  greater  part  of  its  celebrity,  was,  at  this  ungxatefid 
period,  barred  and  shut  against  him.  Then,  if  history  has  an^ 
power  to  mount  the  watch-tower  of  philosophy,  and  Soreaa^ 
oomii^  events,  and  unless  all  present  signs  are  sinister,  the  twia 
will  come,  the  angry  passicms  of  the  past  having  been  all  hushed 
in  death,  and  only  what  is  true  having  heea  preserved  in  hm 
tory,  when  tha-e  will  be  no  name  more  honored,  even  %>v  tho 
acts  now  condemned,  than  that  of  Daniel  Webster ;  andwhen 
his  country  will  r^ret  that  some  of  the  last  days  of  one  oi 
the  most  illustrious  of  her  sons  were  clouded  by  the  nusooor 
eeption  or  ingratitude  of  those,  for  whose  sake,  and  for  the 
take  of  whose  best  earthly  wel&re,  he  staked  all  that  ba  had 
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TbiBB^  toO)  it  w91  be  set  dcmn  ind  comlderod  as  « 
eMflMent  and  oonchidiiig  ftofe^  tiiat,  in  behaif  of  Ins  oonaliluaita 
g&d  of  the  ^wbole  oountrj,  he  made  this  great  saerifioe  of  hb 
'penooal  feelings,  bound  to  it,  as  he  felt  himsd^  hj  the  pledges 
of  the  constitutioD,  because  he  regaided  the  messures  then  hi 
'debate,  and  then  about  to  be  enacted  into  laws,  as  the  final  and 
perpetual  settlement  of  the  davery  agitation,  not^  indeed,  as  a 
Buxal  or  even  political  question  for  the  states,  as  states,  or  ibr 
dCixKis  as  citiaens,  or  fyr  citizens  as  philanthropistB  and  chris. 
tians,  but  as  a  tc^c  of  discussion  and  discord  in  congress ;  that 
in  this  responsible  step,  he  relied  implidUy  on  the  promises  of 
every  southern  memb^  of  both  houses,  and  <^  the  leading 
members  of  the  democratic  party  of  the  north,  who  pledged 
their  fidth  that  this  should  forever  stand  as  the  last  and  unal- 
terable adjustment  of  the  subject  of  slavery  as  a  matter  of  con- 
gressional mterferenoe,  debate  or  action ;  that,  according  to  his 
understanding,  the  arrangement  thus  entered  into, "fixed, pledged, 
&st^ed,  decided,"  to  use  his  own  strong  terms,  the  whole  ques- 
tion, leaving  not  "  a  angle  foot  of  land,  the  character  of  which, 
in  r^ard  to  its  being  firee  territory  or  slave  tenitory,  is  not 
fixed  by  some  law,  and  some  irrepealahle  law,  beyond  the  power 
of  Ihe  action  of  the  government; "  that  it  would  thereafter  for- 
e^^  be  impossible,  without  such  a  breadi  of  &ith  as  neither 
north  nor  south  had  ever  committed,  or  would  ever  venture  to 
commit,  to  raise  in  congress  a  question  respecting  the  chamo- 
ter,  in  this  respect,  of  a  smgle  inch  of  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  every  concession  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
laws  and  arrangements  under  it,  fix>m  the  compromise  of  Mis- 
souri to  that  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  being  now  set 
down  and  acknowledged  to  be  as  unchangeable  as  the  constitu- 
tkm  itself;  and  that  thus,  with  the  result  and  remunerative  ele- 
ment of  this  final  compromise  in  view,  oa  whidi,  for  the  peace 
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ni  4m  etmalry,  be  staked  and  yidded  ereiy  peraoiud  ml«Mel 
and  oonaideratioii,  he  did  his  part  toward  the  hanxiciij 
and  perpetiiitj  (^tiie  re|>iifalic.  And  now,1^  in  this  actcf  ooo- 
fidenoe,  in  ihk  trust  in  pledged  honor  and  plighted  fidth,  tho 
cooDtry  has  heen  diaappcHnted,  at  a  time  ^len  his  powerfid 
voice  oonid  not  be  raised,  as  it  certainly  would  have  been 
laised,  against  the  most  recent  and  the  most  ignominious  in- 
stance of  modem  perfidy,  posterity  certainly  will  award,  and 
^the  present  generatioii  diould  award,  not  the  dialKmor  cf  the 
breach,  but  the  glory  of  the  act  of  settlement,  to  the  poJitieal 
consistency,  the  unbending  integrity,  the  magnanimouB  spitit^ 
and  the  unbounded  influ^ce  of  Daniel  Webst^ 
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CLOSING  PERIOD  OF  HIS  UFE. 

Dttbikg  tiie  prepress  of  the  great  debate,  and  almost  to  the 
^erj  last  of  it,  there  appeared  in  the  senate  chamber,  when* 
ever  the  weather  would  permit,  a  member  of  that  body,  whom 
disease  was  gradually  and  ulently  preying  upon  and  fitting  ht 
his  final  resting-plaoe  in  an  honored  grave.  That  member  was 
the  honorable  John  Onldwell  GEdhoun,  the  long-tried  and  long- 
trusted  representative  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  able  and  elo- 
quent champion  of  the  entire  south.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1850,  he  took  his  seat  among  his  brethren  of  the  senate,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  address  them,  probably  for  the  last  time,  on  the 
important  matters  then  under  consideration  ;  but  his  strength 
fiiiling  him,  his  speech,  which  he  had  carefully  written  out,  watt 
read  to  the  senate  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Mason,  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  7th  of  March  Mowing,  he  wasagainin  hiss^t, 
but  evidently  more  wasted  and  weak  than  ever,  for  the  puiposd 
of  listening  to  the  speedi  of  the  s^ator  from  Massadiusetts, 
whom  the  South  Carolina  senator  had  just  declared,  in  ^e  con- 
fidence of  private  firiendship,  and  while  resting  upon  that  bed 
on  which  he  expected  soon  to  close  his  eyes,  to  be  as  honest 
and  honorable  a  statesman  as  he  had  ever  known  in  all  his  ex- 
perience and  observation  among  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  country.  It  was  on  that  day,  and  in  that  speech,  that 
Mr.  Webster  pronounced  that  brief  eulogy  on  his  illustrious 
antagonist,  which,  in  substance,  was  a  voluntary  tribute  to  Mr. 
Calhoun's  openness  and  integrity  of  character,  a  tribute  seen 
flDd  felt  at  die  time  to  be  diaractenstically  happy  in  a  speedi 


of  oompromise  and  ooncOiatioD.    On  the  Sist  of  Vxnk,  Mi* 

CUfaoun  breathed  his  last,  at  his  own  lodgings  in  Waslnngtoiiy 
mar  to  hm  post  of  duty,  suirounded  by  his  friends  and  near 
ndatiTes ;  and  on  the  next  day  his  decease  was  aononooed  m 
the  senate  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Butler,  whai,  among  ol^Mr 
i^peakers,  Mr.  Webster  again  jitood  up  to  bear  willing  and 
beautiful  testimony  to  the  high  merit  of  the  departed. 

The  place  lefb  yacant  by  this  lamented  dealii  was  suj^lied 
by  the  appointment  of  Franklin  H.  Elmore,  who^  for  several 
years,  had  been  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives ;  buf^ 
oa  the  29th  of  May,  in  less  than  two  mcaiths  fix>m  the  day  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  decease,  the  new  senator  was  struck  down  by 
the  hand  of  death,  and  Mr.  Webster  was  again  called  upon  to 
speak  to  the  senate  on  the  afflictive  dispensation.  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  known  Mr.  Elmore  &om  the  time  of  his  coming  into 
the  lower  house ;  and,  during  his  tour  to  the  south,  he  had  beeA 
indebted  to  him  for  personal  attentions,  which  had  made  a  last 
mg  impression  on  his  heart  He  now  repays  the  debt,  so  &jp 
as  words  can  do  it,  by  a  short  but  exceedingly  apprc^riate  ad- 
dress over  the  memory  of  his  Mead, 

In  this  department  of  oratory,  in  &ct,  Mr.  Webster  has 
never  had  his  equal  on  this  continent  He  always  knew, 
not  only  exacdy  what  to  say,  but  exactly  what  not  to  say. 
He  was  most  happy  in  seizing  hold  of  the  striking  intdlectnal 
traits,  and  the  most  characteristio  virtues,  of  those  whom  ha 
was  thus  called  to  moiun.  His  quotations^  on  such  occasioD8| 
as  well  as  his  references  to  historical  personages  of  comparable 
traits  and  talents,  have  long  been  celebrated  in  this  country, 
and  in  other  countries.  It  was  remarkable,  too,  that,  while  \m 
funeral  orations  always  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  tihoae 
most  deeply  interested,  he  never  praised  too  much,  nor  in  any 
way  exceeded  the  severest  demands  and  proprieties  of  an  ooca- 
flion.  All  these  excellencies  of  speech  had  been  exemplified  in 
his  tributes  to  Joseph  Story  and  Jeremiah  Mason ;  and  tiMy 


Hire  now  again  «templi6ed  in  lis  eokgim  of  the  two  i 
fiam  Soiidi  Gaiolina. 

Soon,  however,  affliotiTe  aa  dieae  deatJn  had  been,  i 
death  oeemred,  which,  fiom  the  exalted  poaition  aa  well  aa  dw 
paracxial  merits  of  the  subject,  was  to  be  ^t,  and  waa  Iblt,  te 
flwestamnidea  of  the  republia  On  the  Mi  of  July,  1860,  at 
half-past  ten  o'dook,  Zadiary  Tajlor,  president  of  the  United 
States^  died  suddenly,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days. 
Early  in  that  day,  while  Mr.  Butler  was  addressing  the  senate, 
Mr.  Webster,  by  leave  of  Mr.  Butler,  rose  and  announced  to 
the  senate  the  extreme  illness  of  the  president,  whereupon  the 
araate  immediately  adjourned ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  next 
day,  a  oommunication  addressed  by  Mr.  Fillmore  to  both 
houses  of  congress  was  read,  which  brouglM;  to  the  senate  the 
&rst  official  intelligence  of  the  heavy  bereavement  of  the 
nation. 

The  first  duty  of  congress,  of  course,  was  to  attend  to  the 
swearing  ki  of  Mr.  Fillmore  as  acting  president  of  the  United 
States ;  and  accordingly,  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
communication  from  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Webster  rose  and 
lead  to  the  senate  the  following  resolutions:  ^Resolved,  That 
the  two  houses  will  assemble  this  day  in  the  hall  of  the  house 
pf  representatives,  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  be  preset  at  the  ad- 
tninbtradon  of  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution  to  the 
yO/d  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  to  enable  him  to  dia- 
^iharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  States,  devolved  on  him  by  the  death  of  Zachary,  Tay- 
lor, late  president  <^  the  United  States.  Resolved,  That  the 
secretary  of  the  senate  preset  the  above  resolution  to  the 
house  {^representatives  and  ask  its  ooncurrenoe  therein." 

This  necessary  duty  having  been  thus  discharged,  Mr. 
Downs,  senator  firom  Louisiana,  addressed  the  senate  in  a  v«ry 
touching  maimer,  respecting  the  moumftd  event  of  the  day,  and 
jOqacladed  by  ofiering  a  series  of  appropriate  rsadntiona  the 
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Moond  of  wliieh  oomHtatod  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Gms,  and  Wt. 
King,  a  oommittee,  on  the  part  of  the  seoate,  to  be  aasooiated 
-with  aflunilar  ootnmittee  on  the  part  of  the  house,  far  the  par- 
pMe  of  makiif  ndtable  arrangements  for  the  ftmeral  and 
bmUd  of  the  departed  prealdetit,  whereupon  Mr.  Webeter  ter 
mediatelj  arose  in  his  jdaoe  and  delivered  a  eulogy,  Miikli,  eeii- 
mdering  what  he  had  felt  bound  to  say,  respecting  the  nomioA- 
tkm  of  General  Taylor,  was  a  task  not  to  be  hapinly  performed 
by  any  person,  under  such  drcumstanoes,  of  less  grains  and 
tact  than  Daniel  Webster.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  how- 
ever, that,  as  usual  under  all  drcumstanoes,  the  orator  Altered 
as  directly  upon  his  subject,  and  passed  as  easily  and  eloquontlj 
through  it,  as  if  there  were  no  difficulties  in  it  Without  re- 
calling anything  he  had  said  before,  and  of  course  without  sup- 
porting Ins  former  statements,  he  found  Plough  in  the  lifo  and 
character  of  the  able  commander,  the  good  dtizen,  and  the 
honest  preddent  to  supply,  and  more  than  supply,  all  the  re* 
quirements  of  the  occadon;  and  there  are  passages  m  that 
brief  epeedi  worthy  to  be  remembered  as  giving  a  genuine 
likenesH  of  him,  who,  tall  this  day,  has  no  b^ter  or  more  ded- 
imble  memorial :  ^  I  suppose,  dr,"  says  the  speaker,  '^that  ho 
ease  ever  happraed,  in  the  very  best  days  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, when  a  man  found  himself  dotlied  with  the  highestr  au- 
thority in  the  state,  under  drcumstanoes  more  repdling  all 
fluspidon  of  posonal  application,  of  pursuing  any  crooked  patlM 
m  politics,  or  of  having  be^i  actuated  by  dnister  views  and 
purposes,  than  in  the  case  of  the  worthy,  and  eminent,  and  good 
man  whose  death  we  now  deplore. 

"  His  service  through  life  was  mosdy  on  the  frontier,  and 
always  a  hard  service,  often  in  combat  with  the  tribes  of  In- 
dians along  the  frontier  for  so  many  thousands  of  miles.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked,  by  one  of  the  most  doquent  men 
whose  voice  was  ever  heard  in  these  houses^  that  it  is  not  in 
Indian  wars  that  hesoes  are  celebnited,  but  that  it  is  th«!e  Aat 


a^y  ire  Atmei.  The  hKd  Mrtioe,  tiie  atem  diM^^MM,  di- 
.T^iriBg  upon  all  tiima  who  h»re  *  gnat  estaot  of  feooAtt  to 
defend,  often,  with  kregulir  Hoopa,  bong  called  on  waMmiif 
>to  enteriDto  oontestB  with  MVi^ee,  to  study  the  habiti  of  attr- 
age  life  and  aamge  war,  in  order  to  fereaee  and  overoome  their 
atratagems,  all  theae  things  tend  to  make  hardy  miltcaqr 
isbaracter* 

"  For  a  very  abort  dme,  sir,  I  had  a  connecdon  with  Ibe  ex- 
eeuta  ve  goYeneAeot  of  this  oountry ;  and  at  that  time  vety  pef^ 
noas  and  embarniaeang  drcomstances  existed  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  Indians  on  the  borders,  and  war  was  aotn- 
«lly  earned  on  between  the  United  States  and  the  Florida 
tribes.  I  rery  well  remember  that  those  who  took  oomsel 
together  on  that  oocasbn  ofiicially,  and  who  w^re  desirous  of 
pladng  the  military  command  in  the  safest  hands,  came  to  the 
oonehusion,  that  there  was  no  man  in  the  service  more  fully 
unitki^  the  qualities  of  military  ability  and  great  personal  jpro- 
denoe  than  Zaehary  Taylor;  and  he  was  af^inted  to  the 
.command. 

''  Unfi»1unately  his  career  at  the  head  of  this  govwnment 
was  abort  For  my  part,  in  all  that  I  have  seen  <^  him,  I  have 
£>und  much  to  respect  and  nothing  to  condemn.  The  circum- 
atances  under  whidi  he  conducted  the  government,  fer  the  shoit 
time  he  was  at  the  head  of  it,  have  been  sudi  as  not  to  give 
him  a  very  fevorable  opportunity  of  developing  his  prindples 
and  Ins  policy,  and  carrying  them  out ;  but  I  believe  he  has 
left  on  the  minds  of  the  country  a  strong  impression,  fiivt,  of 
his  absolute  honesty  and  integrity  of  character;  next,  of  his 
.sound,  {M^aetical  good-seuse ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  mildness,  kind- 
ness, and  fiiendliness  of  his  temper  toward  all  his  country- 
men. 

"  But  he  is  gone.  He  is  ours  no  more^except  in  the  jCbree  of 
bis  exam{^  Sir,  I  heard  with  infinite  delight  the  sentimenis 
e;qpre38ed  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Louisiana,  who  baa  just 


.tomnuod  hm  nnlbf  wim  he  mraetAy  prayed  lltt^  Ak  «ireiH 
mf^  be  used  to  soften  tbe  anfmodtieB^  to  alky  party  dim!- 
iMHioiie  aad  recsriminatioiiS)  and  to  restore  fellowsfaip  and  good 
-fiwUng  among  the  various  sectioDs  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, grei^  as  is  our  loss  today,  if  tibese  inestimable  and  inap- 
preciable Uessings  shall  liave  been  secared  to  us  eren  by  the 
death  of  Zachary  Taylor,  they  haye  not  be^i  purchased  at  too 
hi^  a  prioe ;  and  if  his  fi^nrit,  fit>m  the  regions  to  which  he 
baa  ascended,  oonld  see  these  results  from  his  unexpected  and 
imtimely  end,  if  he  could  see  that  he  had  entwined  a  soldier's 
laurel  around  a  martyr's  crown,  he  would  say  exultingly, 
*  Happy  am  I,  that  by  my  death  I  have  done  more  for  that; 
country  which  I  loved  and  served,  than  I  did  or  could  do  by 
all  the  devotion  and  all  the  efS>rts  that  I  could  make  in  her  be- 
half during  the  short  span  of  my  earthly  existence ! '" 

Wh^  the  last  solemn  respects  had  been  paid  to  the  remains 
and  memory  of  the  departed  president,  the  discussion  of  the 
ccHuinromise  measures  was  again  resumed ;  and  it  was  at  this 
lime,  and  on  this  subject,  following  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Caro- 
Ima,  that  Mr,  Webster  delivered  his  last  speedi,  and  uttered 
Ins  last  word,  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  had 
been  so  long  the  acknowledged  head  among  its  orators  and 
statesmen.  It  was  delivered  on  the  17th  of  July,  1850 ;  and 
it  was  immediately  issued  in  pamphlet,  in  which  £>rm  it  was 
extensively  drculated  and  read  in  every  section  of  the  Union. 
It.  was  a  very  able  eflbrt,  the  title-page  itself  bearing  suffident 
proc^  that  the  production  was  from  no  common  man.  His 
tact  at  making  historical  and  poetical  quotations  has  been,  as 
before  seen,  greatly  celebrated ;  but  there  is  perhaps  no  examr 
{)le  in  all  his  writings,  of  a  perfectly  apposite  quotation,  sur- 
passmg  that  employed  as  the  motto  of  this  address.  He  had 
l>een  misunderstood,  misrepresented,  slandered,  abused,  at  home 
in  Massadiusetts,  and  in  every  northern  state,  for  having  yielded 
too  modi,  and  that  for  ambitious  purposes^  in  the  great  oontro* 


|Q9lf9r  stiQ  nigjiig;  and  it  ww  thoBght  by  mapy,aad  eipiiwrii 
by  aom«,  that  the  end  of  all  these  Unioii-Mviiig  menNras  would 
be,  or  might  be,a  diasolutioDof  the  Union.  Propheaes  of  nar 
tional  disaster,  and  threats  of  a  personal  character,  had  been 
fioeely  layished  by  the  northern  press  upon  Mr.  Webster;  bnl 
)^  had  atood  erect,  and  firm,-  and  immovable,  consoioas  of 
no  jnotiye  &r  his  conduct  but  that  of  being  nsefiil  to  his  com* 
try ;,  and  now,  in  sending  to  die  world  his  eondiiding  eft>rt  ix 
^  peace  and  harmony  of  the  states,  he  calls  attention  to  an 
illustrious  crisis  in  Ibglbh  history,  where  a  similar  spirit  of 
coiKaliation  had  saved  the  kingdom,  by  quoting  the  memora^ 
^le  words  of  Burke :  ''Alas!  alas!  when  will  this  s^)eculating 
agiMnst  &ct  md  reason  end?  What  will  quiet  these  passive 
&ara  which  we  entertain  of  the  hostile  eS&(A  of  a  coodliatory 
conduct  1  Is  all  authority  of  course  lost,  when  it  is  not  pushed 
to  the  extreme  ?  AH  these  objections  being  in  &ct  no  mora 
than  suspicions,  conjectures,  divinationa,  formed  in  defiaaoe  of 
&ct  and  e3^»erience,  they  did  not  discourage  me  from  entertain- 
mg  tJie  idea  of  conciliatory  concession,  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples which  I  have  stated"  What  could  have  been  more  to 
Mr.  Webster's  purpose  1  It  would  almost  seem,  when  the 
ficts  in  both  cases  are  closely  compared,  and  when  the  laa* 
guage  of  the  English  statesman  is  compared  with  what  the 
American  statesnoan  might  have  hoped  that  some  sxjuch  great 
authority  had  sometime  said,  that  the  event  and  the  ocnument 
had  both  occurred  expressly  for  the  benefit  and  use,  at  this  par- 
ticular crisis,  of  Mr.  Webster.  All  history,  and  the  entire 
range  of  literature,  could  scarcely  have  furnished  so  apt  a  paa* 
sage,  which,  probably,  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  great  mao. 
the  moment  he  had  decided  to  fix  a  motto  to  his  performance. 
Such  was  the  compass  of  his  reasoning,  and  such  the  prompt- 
ness of  his  intellectual  Acuities,  till  the  very  closing  period  and 
last  days  of  his  existence ! 

Having  given,  on  a  former  page,  the  first  w<»:d8  uttered  by 


Mr.  Wdbsterinthe  oongnsior  tiie  Unitod  ttetai,<faepefiol 
hM  DOW  o(«ie  ^wfaen  his  laflt  words  oan  be  ha!«  T^^  and 

it  wUa  be  evident  thet  they  ere  w(»di  wordij,  not  only  <ii  p^ 
raetl,  and  of  arnqple  reooUectioD,  but  oi  being  written  and  en- 
ipkved  on  the  moet  durable  materia],  in  <^ai9Ctera  to  be  read 
bj  all  his  countiyinen,  and  espeickJly  by  those  who  hai^e  kino* 
eandy  misunderstood  him.  After  having  finished  the  argo^ 
ment  in  the  case,  in  which  he  had  shown  that  the  compvomiaea 
pn^KMed  to  be  made,  between  the  north  and  the  sootii,  were 
lt^;itimate  subjects  of  compromise,  and  that,  as  mattemof  pttb> 
iic  interest^  they  were  not  all  on  either  side,  but  were  such  ae 
very  fiurly  and  equally  balanced  each  other,  he  brings  the  senk 
ate  to  a  final  decision  by  asking  what  is  to  be  d<»e,  and  then 
telling  them  plainly  what  he  shall  do,  whateyer  course  may  be 
pursued  by  others :  ^  And  now,  Mr.  President^  to  return  al 
last  to  the  principal  and  important  question  before  us,  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  How  are  we  to  brii^  this  emergent  and  press* 
ii^  question  to  an  issue  and  an  end?  Here  have  we  been 
•even  and  a  half  months,  diluting  about  points  which,  hi  my 
jodgment^  are  of  no  practical  importance  to  <me  or  the  other 
part  of  the  country.  Are' we  to  dwell  forever  upon  a  ma^ 
topic,  a  singile  ideal  Are  we  to  forget  all  tiie  purposes  for 
wfaich  govemmentB  are  instituted,  and  continue  everlastingly 
to  dispute  about  that  which  is  c€  no  essential  consequence  %  I 
think,  sb*,  the  country  calls  upon  us  loudly  and  imperatively  to 
settle  this  question.  I  think  that  the  whole  world  is  lodkmg  to  see 
whether  this  great  popular  government  can  get  through  such  a 
«isis.  We  are  the  observed  of  all  observers.  It  is  not  to  be 
diiputed  or  doubted,  that  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  are  upon 
us.  We  have  stood  through  many  trials.  Can  we  not  stand 
tfarou|^  this,  wloch  takes  so  much  the  character  of  a  sectional 
controvert  1  Can  we  stand  that  1  There  is  no  inquiring  man 
in  all  Europe  who  does  not  ask  himself  that  question  every 
day,  when  bereada  the  mtelligence  of  the  morning.     Qin  thb 


«oaiitry,  Mr¥k  one  set  of  intereste  al  the  soodi,  and  aBodier  tit 
ef  intefCMtB  at  liw  nortii,  and  tlieae  intereBlB  aoppoMd,  bat 
idsely  saj^MMed^to  be  at  variaaoe ;  can  this  people  see  whatk 
80  eyident  to  the  whole  world  beside,  that  this  Union  is  tiiefr 
>inain  hope  and  greatest  benefit,  and  that  their  interests  in  eveiy 
{Mtt  are  entirely  compatible?  CSon  they  see,  and  will  thenf 
feel,  that  liieir  ^rospeiity,  their  respectability  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  their  happiness  at  home,  depend  upon 
the  mahitsoMiee  of  llieir  Union  and  their  constitution  ?  That 
is  the  question.  I  agree  that  local  divisions  are  apt  to  warp 
Hnb  understandings  of  men,  and  to  exdte  a  belligerent  ieelii^ 
betwe^  section  and  section.  It  is  natural,  in  times  of  irritar 
tk»,  for  one  part  of  the  country  to  say.  If  you  do  tliat,  I  will 
ido  tUfl^  and  so  get  up  a  feeling  of  hostility  and  defiance.  Thai 
eomes  belligerent  l^shition,  and  then  an  appeal  to  arms.  The 
quesdoB  is,  whether  we  have  the  true  patriotism,  the  Ameri- 
canism, necessary  to  carry  us  through  such  a  trial  Thewhde 
world  is  looking  toward  us  with  extreme  anxiety.  For  my- 
self, I  pn^KMse,  fflr,  to  abide  by  the  principles  and  the  purposes 
^rhldi  I  have  avowed.  I  shall  stand  by  the  Union,  and  by  ail 
who  stand  by  it.  I  shall  do  justice  to  the  whole  country,  ae- 
•cording  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  all  I  say,  and  act  fi>r  the 
good  c^  liie  whole  country  in  all  I  do.  I  mean  to  stand  upon 
4he  constitution.  I  need  no  oth^  platform.  I  ttaSl  know  but 
one  country.  Thb  ends  I  aim  at  shall  be  my  country's^ 
my  God's,  and  truth's.  I  was  bom  an  American;  I  will  live 
an  American ;  I  shall  die  an  American ;  and  I  intend  to  per^ 
ferm  the  duties  incumb^t  upon  me  in  that  diaracter  to  iJke 
end  of  my  oueer.  I  mean  to  do  this,  with  absolute  disregard 
of  personal  consequaices.  What  are  personal  oonsequences  t 
What  is  the  individual  man,  with  all  the  good  or  evil  liiat  may 
betide  imn,  in  comparison  with  the  good  or  evil  idddk  asay 
liefell  a  great  country  in  a  crisb  like  this,  and  in  the  midst  of 
great  transaottcxis  which  ccousem  that  country's  fiU»?    Let Ifai 


«9  WBDMMI 

MEioeqii^oeB  be  whitt  diey  wOl,  I  am  Gateleaa.  Ni^tnip  cui 
fiuftr  too  much,  and  no  xoaxt  can  fall  too  soon,  if  Im.s^iSsc  m 
if  he  Ml  m  defence  of  the  liberties  and  ocxiatitittieii  of.  hip 
W»trj;' 

The  death  of  General  Taylor,  and  the  un^qpeeted  as  well  aa 
aeedlees if  not  &c(ious  resignation  of  hiscabinety  thssm  mptm 
Jubr.  Fillmore,  suddenly  and  at  an  evil  ^me,  the  tacit  jdwajfa 
jdiffieult,  even  undar  drcumstanoes  the  noost  &vomble  for  do- 
liberatioB,  of  nominating  a  new  cabinet  It  is  not  to  be  doubted^ 
that  Mr.  Fillmore  would  have  chosen  to  have  the  former  Blem- 
bers  hold  office,  at  least  till  he  could  find  time,  aller  being  that 
^sailed  upon  to  assume  the  reins  of  government^  to  look  esre^ 
fiiUy  into  a  duty,  which,  from  the  nature  <^  the  icaae,  oeuftd 
never  have  formed  with  him  the  subject  of  a  moment's  ooiir 
templatiiCHL  It  is  understood,  too,  that  he  gave  ulsfceiaime  of 
Jbis  desires  totfaisefi^;  but,  even  if  that  were  so^  no  beed  was 
l^vea  to  his  wishes.  In  a  day,  in  an  hour,  he  was  oompeUad 
to  app(^t  all  his  ministers,  or  leave  the  department  of  gov 
«mm^it  without  their  proper  officers.  Thus  fi>rced  to  act^  and 
j(o  act  at  a  time  wh^  a  mistake  would  have  proved  fatal  to  hb 
administration,  and  p^haps  £itai  to  the  existence  of  the  repub- 
lic, he  laid  his  commands  upcm  a  statesman,  for  the  first  posi- 
Ikm  in  Im  cabinet^  whose  views  corresponded  very  exactly  wiii^ 
bis  own,  and  who,  for  nearly  forty  years,  had  shown  himsetf  (o 
be,  not  only  superior  to  the  most  distinguished  of  hia  o&ai^bry^ 
men,  but  equal  to  any  demand  that  had  ever  been  made  npott 
him.  That  man,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  Daniel  Webster. 
With  his  assistance,  and  guided  by  the  conscious  integrity  of 
Us  own  honest  heart,  Mr.  Fillmore  commenced  an  administnk- 
tioD,  which,  for  the  fundamental  and  serious  ctiffieultles  suit, 
lounding  it,  bears  no  comparison  with  the  most  difficult  of 
ibrmer  administrations,  and  which  would  su^  nothing  by 
a  compariaon,  to  hcxiesty  and  uprightnesG^  with  the  moat 
ilhislnous. 


'  Bottrl^iAre  and  immediftlely  after  going  into  Mr.  FiHmore% 
tebiiMt^  Mr.  Webster  reoeived  from  all  parts  of  the  ootmtrj, 
In  tbe  ifilisi  of  all  the  (^yprobrium  and  oppodtion  encoontered 
hy  Mm,  aa  many  tokens  of  continued  ooniidenoe,  as  he  had  ever 
veoeived  in  any  equal  period  of  his  life.  Letters  of  approval, 
ef  commendation,  of  eulogy,  came  to  him  from  all  sections  of 
ik»  country,  but  mosdy  from  the  north.  Men  oC  the  first  dis- 
tinction, and  even  members  of  the  democratic  party,  who  had 
sever  before  felt  compelled  to  do  him  justice,  as  well  as  hun^ 
^fareds  of  hli  Mow-dtizens  of  New  England,  and  among  them 
his  old  friends  and  neighbors  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
diusets,  now  wrote  to  him  in  terms  of  praise  which  caused  lum 
%»  shed  tears  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  truthfulness  man- 
ifested toward  him.  From  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  the 
j^ilanthropist  of  Boston,  from  tiie  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  the  well- 
known  democratic  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  from  a  large 
number  of  citizens  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  fk>m  an 
equal  or  a  larger  number  of  the  citizens  of  Medford,  of  the 
same  state,  from  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  inhab- 
itants living  along  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  river,  fk>m  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Price,  who  addressed  him  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Webster's  old  neighbors  in  New  Hampshire,  from  various 
persons  of  the  first  consideration  living  throughout  the  middle 
states,  from  George  Griswold,  Esq.,  who  conveyed  to  him  an 
mvitation  to  visit  the  city  of  New  York,  signed  by  more  than 
five  thousand  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  great  commercial 
metropolis,  as  well  as  from  numerous  other  sources,  letters 
came  flying  to  him,  with  almost  every  post  for  months,  bear- 
ing to  him  the  most  cordial  approbation  of  his  course.  Never, 
perhaps,  at  any  moment  of  his  life,  did  he  receive  so  many  and 
so  substantial  proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  first  men  of  the  republic ;  and  never,  it  may  be,  consider^ 
ing  the  abuse  falling  upon  him  from  other  quarta:^  did  he  evw 
rely  so  serenely  on  a  quiet  consciousness  of  having  done  his 


doty,  or  with  «  ermfff  ralianoe  oa  the  fiaal  jiirtie»  ^AM^Iw  be- 
lieined  would  ultimatdj  be  done  faim^  than  iHr  {he  mmttail 
when  be  completed  hia  oefeer  as  a  mesober  of  tbe  AsxevkM 
ooogresa,  and  entered  upon  his  du1ae%  wlu^  he  must  hftv>e 
flometiines  felt  might  not  be  of  l<»g  contiBuance^  as  the  &s| 
cabinet  officer  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  adminlatraticxi.  The  g^eaft 
crisis  indeed,  in  respect  to  his  r^Kitalion,  had  now  passed. 
The  country  had  had  time  to  judge  him,  not  by  hk  7th  of 
March  ipeedi  alone,  but  by  a  candid  and  iiill  perusal  of  aU  Us 
speeches,  those  of  1850,  as  well  as  aU  others  relating  to  die 
same  general  subject  The  scale  of  jud|gmttit  was  now  tum^ 
ing  in  his  &vor ;  and  he  fi>und  himself  after  his  first  general 
misunderstanding  with  his  constituents,  rapidly  rising  to  his 
<njginal  position  with  ^em,  with  a  fidr  prospect^  not  now  to  be 
diaappomted,  of  reaching  an  emin^ice  among  them  as  much 
higher  than  he  would  have  held,  as  his  sacrifices  for  the  ha]> 
mony  and  prosperity  of  the  country  had  be^  more  than  com- 
m<»ily  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  by  them  : 

**Tri8  Btnmgo  how  many  nnimagined  ehargtt 
Can  swarm  upon  a  man,  when  onoe  tbe  lid 
Of  the  Pandoia  box  of  eontomeljr 
la  opened  o'er  hia  head** 

But,as  the  immortal  dramatist  has  elsewhere  saidt 

"Sweet  are  the  oaea  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  a  toad,  nglj  and  yenomona, 
Wears  yet  a  predoos  Jewel  in  his  head." 

And  a  poet  of  milder  genius,  but  of  deep  experience,  has 
added  a  concluding  sentiment,  which,  in  this  case,  may  be  r^ 
garded  in  the  light  of  a  prediction : 

"HeaTen  but  tries  onr  Tlrtne  hy  offliettons ; 
▲a  oft  tbe  dond  that  wnqw  tbe  present  hour, 
Seryea  bat  to  lighten  all  our  fbtare  day&" 


OP  TBZAiL  4m 

.  OttVVllrtigdieaeoood  tine  tba  depirtm«il  oC  tMt,llki 
W^Mer  kad  no  great  amount  of  labor  to  peilbrm  in  looking 
1^  Ae  oonditioa  of  our  rdatioBB  to  other  oountriea.  AU  tbaaa 
xelationa  he  undarstood  aa  well  as  uny  otber  dtiawn  of  tiw 
eonntiy ;  wA  bis  predecessor  bad  left  no  cbronio  diffiealtle% 
tfmk  aa  the  secretary  bad  found  in  the  departm^t  when  m 
offiae  under  Mr.  Tyler,  to  embarrass  bim  in  the  dischaige  of 
bia  ngubur  dutiea.  The  controversy  between  New  Meiico  and 
TesaS|  in  respect  to  boundary,  which  Mr.  Webster  bad  urged 
COBgiesa  to  settle  by  legislation,  was  still  pending ;  and  be  had 
8GiM:^y  taken  possession  of  bis  department,  when  bis  attention 
was  called  to  a  letter  firom  the  Hon.  P.  H.  Bell,  govemcw  of 
Texaa^  to  President  Taylor,  asking  information  in  relation  to 
Ae  nature  and  limits  of  the  military  authority,  which,  by  the 
advice  and  direction  of  General  Taylor,  had  been  extended  over 
that  part  of  New  Mexico  claimed  by  Texas.  Had  Mr.  Web* 
iter's  advice  as  a  senator  been  followed,  such  a  question  oouM 
not  have  existed ;  but,  it  being  now  on  hand,  he  addresses  him- 
self to  it  with  his  customary  candor  and  ability.  He  takes  the 
ground  that  the  authority  set  up  over  New  Mexico  was  milt* 
tary,  because  that  province  came  into  our  possession  by  mili* 
tary  conquest;  that  it  would  continue,  of  course,  only  so  l(H3g 
as  New  Mexico  should  continue  to  be  without  a  form  of  gov* 
emment  authorized  by  congress ;  and  that,  until  such  a  gov« 
emment  should  be  established,  the  question  of  boundaries  be- 
tween the  province  and  the  state  would  remain  unchanged,  so 
fiff  as  anything  done  or  to  be  done  either  by  Texas  or  New 
Mexico  could  be  supposed  to  affect  the  subject  The  author. 
itj  now  exerdsed  in  New  Mexico  would  be  maintained ;  but 
in  relation  to  the  question  of  boundary,  which  was  a  question 
fi>r  congress  to  decide,  the  pre^dent  had  no  duty  and  conae* 
queutlyno  concern. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1850,  the  Chevalier  J.  G.  Hulse. 
naann,  charge  d'a£&irea  of  hia  nu^esty,  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
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addrened  aa  official  note  to  tile  Mcreteiy  of  8Me  <^ 
States,  remonstrating,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  agakist 
the  mission  of  Mr.  Dudley  Mann,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Hihk' 
garian  revdution,  had  been  despatched  by  the  American  prool- 
dent  to  proceed  to  Austria  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  ro* 
mitting  to  Washington  authentic  and  reliable  information,  from- 
time  to  time,  in  relation  to  that  interesting  struf^e.  Mr. 
Mann  had  been  so  prudent  m  his  movements,  while  residiBg 
and  travding  in  Austria,  that  the  first  IntolligeBoe  of  faia  hay* 
mg  been  there  at  all  was  received  by  the  imperial  government 
from  a  message  of  the  American  president  to  his  oongresa^ 
This  ^u^  alone  should  have  been  sufficient  proo^  even  to  Awt^ 
tria,  as  it  must  have  been  to  all  other  governments,  that  no* 
thing  injurious  had  been  done  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
in  his  dommiona ;  but  the  object  of  that  mission,  the  seeking 
of  information  with  a  view  to  an  early  recognition  <^  Hunga* 
rian  indep^dence,  especially  when  honestly  avowed  by  Ife 
Fillmore,  roused  the  ire  of  the  imperial  Frands  Jos^h,  who, 
like  a  youthful  Hotspur  as  he  was,  demanded  an  immediato 
acknowledgment,  on  our  part,  with  something  like  a  guaranty 
of  better  behavior  for  the  foture.  Not  only  was  die  topic  of 
the  note  of  the  diarge  ridiculous,  but  the  style  of  it  was  almost 
silly ;  and  the  whole  demand,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner,, 
only  excited  the  ridbilities  of  Mr.  Webster. 

His  answer  has  been  ascribed,  at  least  in  the  gossip  of  the 
day,  to  Mr.  Everett ;  the  newspapers,  in  £ict,  have  published  a 
daim  as  set  up  by  that  gentleman  to  the  authorship  of  this  per- 
formance ;  but,  if  there  is  not  a  plain  mistake  somewhere,  there 
is  certainly  no  sufficient  proof  of  any  such  paternity,  or  of  any 
just  claim  to  it;  while  the  &ct  of  its  having  been  for  four  years 
universally  ascribed  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  even  lauded  by  2£r. 
Everett  as  one  of  Mr.  Webster's  most  happy  efforts,  leaves  no 
great  reason  to  doubt  upon  this  subject.  Were  it  even  true, 
that  Mr.  Webster  was  ill  at  the  time  the  letter  to  Mr.  Hld«^' 
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maim  was  oomposed ;  ^t  Mr.  Everett  may  have  been  em> 
ployed  by  Mr.  Webster  to  write  out  a  draft  of  It ;  and  that 
that  dn^  in  Mr.  Everett's  own  band,  is  still  extant — all  this 
would  do  but  little  toward  oonfirming  the  authorship  to  Mr. 
Everett  Let  it  be  granted,  indeed,  that  the  American  secre* 
tary,  sock  l^  home,  availed  himself  of  the  help  of  his  disdn- 
goohed  friend ;  that  he  talked  over  the  subject,  as  he  was  oer- 
taaidy  able  and  would  scarcely  M  to  do,  item  by  item,  with 
him ;  and  that  those  items,  thus  matured,  were  then  actually 
written  down  by  him,  to  be  afterwards  revised  and  corrected, 
as  is  known  to  be  the  ftct,  by  Mr.  Webster.  If  all  this  ser- 
vkej  and  a  great  deal  more,  would  transfer  authorship'  from 
the  original  mind  to  an  assisfiint^  however  distinguished  that 
awistant  might  be  himself  for  talents,  the  world  would  at  once 
have  to  make  out  a  new  list  of  authors,  which  would  dispossesa 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  all  times  of  the  titles  by  which  they 
have  held  their  fame.  Shakspeare,  by  such  a  canon,  would 
cease  to  be  Shakspeare ;  and,  by  the  same  rule,  Paradise  Lost 
would  be  set  down  as  written,  not  by  Milton,  but  by  Milton'a 
danghtera.  But  there  is  no  room  even  for  such  a  supposition, 
nor  for  sueh  an  argument  **The  correspondence  with  the 
Austrian  chaise  d'af&ures,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  brief  but 
summary  biography  of  Mr.  Webster,  ^  is  the  worthy  comple* 
ment,  after  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  the  pro- 
foond  discussion  of  international  politics  contained  in  the  speedi 
of  January,  1824,  on  the  revolution  of  Greece,  and  that  of  1696, 
on  the  congress  of  Panama."  This  is  Mr.  Everett's  eulogium 
on  the  letter ;  and  he  certainly  could  have  uttered  no  higher 
one,  as  he  well  knew,  than  to  compare  it  with  either  of  the  two 
illustrious  speeches,  which,  for  everything  constituting  master- 
jMOoes,  have  been  but  seldom  equaled  even  by  Mr.  Webster ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  supposable,  that  such  a  citizen  as  Edward  Eve- 
rett)  hitherto  so  disuagenuous  in  all  his  conduct,  at  least  so 
pnkwd  for  every  noble  trait  of  character,  would  stoop  so  loif 
VOL.  I.  S  88 
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•8  to  dflim  anoth^  man's  work,  or  load  ynOk  cniogir  m  ( 
of  lus  own. 

This  reply  to  Hulsemann,  therefore,  whatever  may  have  been 
'the  dicomstancea  of  its  oompoaticm,  must  now  ^  down  to  fur 
tore  generations,  as  the  work,  the  undoL\)ted  work,  in  every 
respect  really  affecting  authorship,  ^  Mr.  Webster;  anditis 
undeniably,  in  every  way,  though  not  the  ablest  of  his  pedSbno- 
aaces,  a  production  worthy  of  his  genius.  It  was  at  onee 
greatly  celebrated.  Not  only  by  the  newspiq)ers  of  the  ^, 
but  by  several  historical  and  authentic  publicatkms,  the  Amer- 
ican public  had  just  been  put  in  possesM<»i  of  Y%ry  perfect  in- 
formafion  in  respect  to  the  origin,  progress,  and  lesults  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution ;  and,  on  the  appearance  iji  the  aecretar 
ry's  answer,  they  were  well  prepared  to  understand  its  aigo- 
ments  and  its  allusions,  whose  point  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost  upon  them.  His  main  position,  that  the  emperor  of  Austria 
bad  no  right  to  complain  of  this  government  for  bdng  firiendly 
to  stru^es  similar  to  that  by  which  we  had  established  ^k» 
liberty  and  happiness  of  this  country,  wbs  as  conohiave  as  it 
was  patriotic;  and  his  retort,  that  the  very  complaint,  fimnded 
on  an  avowal  of  the  American  president  to  his  own  congress, 
ofan  unjustifiable  interference  on  our  part  with  the  interofil 
afiyrs  of  a  foreign  government,  was  itself  just  such  an  act  c^ 
imprq)er  interference,  though  obvious  enough,  was  of  a  chaiao- 
ter  to  give  infinite  delight  to  the  masses  of  our  pec^e ;  but 
when  they  read  those  passages,  in  which  the  secretary  magni- 
fies his  native  land,  ^  in  comparison  with  whidi  the  possessi<nia 
of  the  house  of  Hapsbui^  are  but  as  a  patch  on  the  ruth's  sur- 
&ce,"  which,  consequently,  could  not  dream  of  deterring  "either 
the  government  or  the  people  of  the  United  States  firom  exer- 
cising, at  their  own  discretion,  the  rights  belonging  to  them  as 
an  independent  nation,  and  of  forming  and  expressing  their 
own  opinions,  freely  and  at  ail  times^"  their  enthusiasm  over- 
all ordinary  bounds.    The  whole  communloatioD,  in 
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Afltylfaoi^Bot  tobeoomptrad  with  the  aecretaiy's  letter  Id 
Lord  Ashbuitoa  on  impressment^  and  to  aevenl  other  of  his 
fgodmtidcm,  canried  in  it  the  elements  of  verj  great  jx^Nihir^ 
ity,  and  rose  Immediately  to  an  extraordinary  oelebritj,  both 
m  tluB  coontiy  and  in  Europe.  It  was  translated  into  the  Gtas 
aoan  language ;  and  thousands  of  copies  of  it  are  said  to  have 
bean  snrrc^titioaal J  circulated  even  in  the  Austrian  dominioosL 
In  this  coontiy,  it  is  really  humiliating  to  add,  this  aimpla  com* 
iminication,  to  whidi  Mr.  Webster  could  have  attached  no 
great  imp(»tanoe,  which  waa  the  production  of  a  playful  mo- 
ment, and  which  cost  him  not  half  the  labor  of  thought  be* 
■towed  on  bchdc  indiyidual  pages  <^  lus  acknowledged  mastei^ 
pieces,  was  sdaed  upon  by  superficial  people,  prior  to  the  suo- 
oeeding  presidential  nomination,  aa  a  chief  reason  for  makii^ 
him  the  next  president  of  the  republic!  An  office  which  had 
not  been  gained  by  a  long  life  of  services  the  most  illustrious^ 
but  which  could  be  won  or  oihred  on  terms  so  cheap  and  by 
merit  so  ccMnparadvely  shallow,  could  scarcely  be  coveted  by 
any  hi^^minded  man,  and  would  c^tainly  be  beneath  the  dig 
fiily  of  such  a  citizen  as  Daniel  Webster  I  A  people,  who 
eonld  make  the  choice  of  their  first  magistrate  rest  on  such  a 
basis^  on  the  writing  of  a  letter,  would  be  on  a  par  with  the 
nation  that  should  suspend  the  same  interest  on  the  fortune  of  a 
battle,  and,  in  either  case,  would  not  fiul  to  meet  the  curse  of  be- 
ing ruled  by  the  most  unworthy  and  inferior  of  their  number! 
For  several  years  preceding  these  events^  in  consequence 
of  the  great  extension  of  our  country,  the  capitd  at  Wash- 
ington had  been  felt  by  congress,  and  by  all  visitors,  to 
be  too  small  for  the  purposes  of  so  great  a  nation ;  and,  conse* 
quently,  on  the  dOth  of  September,  1850,  an  act  was  passed 
by  both  houses,  making  provision  for  the  enlargement  of  Iho 
edifice  according  to  such  plan  as  might  receive  the  approval  of 
the  president  The  woric  was  to  be  undertaken  and  carried  on 
:«nder  lus  direclioD;  and,  therefore,  eariy  in  his  administratkwit 
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Mr.  lUlmore  employed  an  ardntect,  approved  <^  a  pten,  and 
made  every  suitable  preparation  for  comm^cing  operatioiijl 
during  the  spring  or  summ^  of  the  following  year.  By  die 
last  of  June,  all  things  were  ready  for  laying  the  comer-stcxie ; 
imt  this  pleasing  ceremony  was  deferred  that  it  might  take 
place  on  the  anniversary  day  of  American  independence,  a  day 
whkh  could  hardly  reodve  a  more  suitable  commemoration. 
Hie  corner-stone  of  the  original  building  had  been  laid  by 
Washington  on  the  18th  of  September,  1793.  He  had  been 
assisted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  period;  and, 
when  Mr.  Fillmore  was  to  perform  a  similar  duty,  to  make 
tiie  occasion  most  memorable,  he  relied  on  the  presence,  and 
aid,  and  eloquence  of  Daniel  Webster.  After  the  ceremony 
of  depositing  the  stone  had  been  completed,  Mr.  Webster  stood 
«p  before  the  vast  assemblage,  whidi  was  probably  as  large  a 
body  of  people  as  had  ever  been  seen  in  one  place  at  Wash- 
ii^on,  and  pronounced  that  oration,  which,  for  appropriateness 
to  the  occasion,  for  sound  political  wisdom,  for  patriotic  senti- 
ment, and  for  all  his  characteristic  foUcity  of  expresdon,  may 
well  stand  and  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  last  great  p^rfornK 
anoe  of  the  first  orator  and  statesman  of  his  cotaitry.  It  unU 
be  read  and  admired  while  there  is  a  country,  a  fi^ee  country, 
lui  enlightened,  patriotic,  American  republic,  to  admm  any- 
thing worthy  of  admiration. 

It  was  during  this  first  year  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administra- 
taon,  that  the  expedition  of  Lopez  against  Cuba  came  to  so  just 
and  yet  so  sad  a  termination.  Its  ill  success^  however,  did  but 
little  in  suppressing  the  adventurous  spirit  that  had  inspired 
that  movement.  Cuba,  if  added  to  the  Union,  would  not  only 
soon  constitute  a  southern  and  a  slave-holding  state,  but  it 
might  be  made,  and  doubtless  would  be  made,  the  great  slave- 
mart  of  aU  the  other  slave-h<^ding  states.  The  object  of  thn 
expedition  had  been  to  rev<dutionize  the  island  as  the  first  step 
.towards  its  flonezation  to  thmrepablio;  and  Lope^  a  wortlikfli 
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hat  bold  adventure,  and  a  Spaniard,  who  held  his  life  diet^s^ 
bad  been  employed  as  the  most  fit  person,  considering  his  na^ 
ttonality  and  his  fearlessness  of  character,  to  conduct  it.  Hd 
bad  been  successful  in  aUuring  many  thoughtless  and  equally 
wordiless  young  men  of  this  country,  gathered  from  the  oor- 
Toptest  portions  of  our  great  Atlantic  cities,  and  in  thus  draw- 
log  together  quite  an  army.  His  head-quarters,  before  em* 
barking,  had  been  made  at  New  Orleans ;  but,  <m  landing  on 
the  i^and,  after  a  few  slight  successes,  he  had  been  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  troops  of  the  colonial  goyemment.  He  was  himself 
fOTToUd^  or  strangled,  according  to  an  old  Spanish  custom ; 
and  he  died  with  the  firmness  of  a  desperado.  Fifty  oH  his  fbl* 
lowers  suffered  a  similar  &te ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  delijt- 
ded  band,  except  a  few  who  were  pardoned,  were  carried  in 
ehuns  to  Spain  to  await  the  orders  of  the  imperial  government 
This  termination  of  things  so  disappointed  their  friends  and 
sympathizers  at  home,  that  excessive  feelings  began  to  mani- 
fest themselves  in  several  of  our  great  cities^  among  the  lower 
p(^ulation ;  and,  at  New  Orleans,  the  disappointment  was  so 
int^ise,  that  the  rabble  rushed  upon  the  office  of  the  Spanish 
consul,  tore  up  or  seriously  insulted  and  mutilated  the  Spanish 
flag,  and  even  fell  upon  the  property  and  persons  of  peaceable 
Sponii^  dtizens,  committing  outrages  of  a  very  unusual  and 
heinous  character. 

In  this  condition  of  affitirs,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, Don  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, dated  October  14th,  1851,  complaining  of  these  outrages, 
and  demanding  immediate  reparation  at  the  hands  of  the  fede- 
ral government  His  demand  was  entirely  just;  and  Mr. 
Webster  sent  him  a  reply,  dated  the  Idth  of  November,  cor- 
dially condemning,  in  the  name  of  the  American  government, 
this  ill-starred  and  wicked  expedition,  and  promising  eveiy 
possible  and  constitutional  satisfection  for  the  excesses  at  New 
Orleans,  which  the  pre»dent  had  power  to  make.    This  move- 
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ment  against  Cuba,  which  was  sought  after  for  the  niimoraf 
purposes  befi)re  stated,  could  not  &il  to  meet  with  the  most 
settled  and  determined  opposition  of  the  secretary ;  and  the 
president  himself  was  equally  resolved,  shutting  his  eyes  to  all 
considerations  of  personal  popularity,  either  at  the  south  or 
north,  to  call  into  action  the  entire  military  force  of  the  coun- 
try, if  necessary,  to  put  down  an  enterprise  so  unjust  in  itself 
so  injurious  to  our  Mt  name  abroad,  and  so  destructive  of  all 
sound  political  morality  at  home.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
&ct,  that  the  country  owes  it  to  that  high-minded  administra- 
tion, that  the  escutcheon  ofliberty  was  not  at  that  time  blotted' 
with  a  crime,  which  would  have  dishonored  and  weakened  us' 
abroad,  and  covered  the  fece  of  every  worthy  and  well-mean- 
ing citizen  with  shame.  It  was  a  poor  time,  certainly,  with 
Millard  Fillmore  as  president,  and  with  Daniel  Webster  in  the 
ehair  of  state,  to  undertake  expeditions  of  attack  and  conquest 
upon  the  rightfol  possessions  of  our  neighbors.  Heaven  grant 
that  all  future  presidents,  and  all  succeeding  secretaries,  may 
imitate  the  rectitude  and  justice  of  their  example ! 

Immediately  following  this  correspondence  with  the  Spanidi 
minister,  Mr.  Webster  dispatched  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barringei^, 
our  minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  soliciting  in  the  most  elo- 
quent terms  the  release  of  those  American  prisoners,  who  had 
been  captured  in  Cuba,  and  who  were  now  under  sentence  of 
being  sent  to  the  Spanish  mines.  This  letter  is  wholly  charao- 
teristic  of  Mr.  Webster.  It  opens  with  a  true  history  of  all 
Hie  iu3ts  oi  the  case,  honorably  stated  in  their  full  force,  and 
doses  with  an  appeal  to  the  magnanimity,  and  clemency,  and 
better  judgment  of  the  Spanish  government,  whidi  could  not 
firii  to  convince  and  move  either  a  philanthropic  or  a  prudent 
mbd.  The  court  of  Madrid  felt  the  force  of  this  appeal ;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  Mr.  Webster  had  the  happiness  to  learn,  that 
a  hmidred  and  «xty-two  of  his  unfortunate  but  not  blamelett 
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QQimtr^'meii  had  been  restored  to  liieir  &milies,  if  not  to  • 
prop&  life  and  conduct,  entirely  through  his  means. 

Among  the  individuals  captured  and  seized  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Cuba,  was  John  S.  Thrasher,  a  native-born  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who,  many  years  before,  had  gone  to  the  island 
in  pursuit  of  business,  and  who  had  finally  settled  down  as  a 
dtizea  of  Cub%  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Spanish 
<arown«     This  perscm,  while  the  movement  against  Cuba  was 
in  a  state  of  preparation,  had  some  connection,  it  is  said,  with 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper ;  and  when  the  invaders  were 
on  the  island,  before  and  ailer  their  defeat  and  capture,  he  was 
accused  of  administering  to  their  aid  and  comfort     It  was 
pretty  dear,  in  &ct,  at  the  time  these  events  transpired,  that 
Mr.  Thrasher  had  chosen  to  leave  his  native  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  residence  within  the  limits  and  under 
the  jurisdktion  of  another  government ;  that,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  full  protection  of  the  Spanish  laws,  without  whidi  his 
business  could  not  have  been  so  well  or  so  profitably  conducted, 
he  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  Spanish  crown,  promising  to  abide 
by  and  observe  all  the  r^ulations  of  the  country  where  he  had 
voluntarily  taken  up  his  residence ;  but  that,  contrary  to  all 
good  prindple,  he  had  broken  his  faith  with  the  Spanish  gov- 
emmait,  from  the  beginning  of  this  adventure,  by  secretly 
sympathizing  with  it,  and  aiding  its  plans  of  conquest,  as  he 
could  not  have  done  without  his  legal  and  acknowledged  diar- 
acter  as  a  Spanish  dtizen.    He  had  been  caught  in  his  mal- 
practices, however,  tried,  condemned,  and  sent  to  Spain  to 
spend  eight  years  at  hard  labor.     His  firiends  at  home  delayed 
not,  of  course,  to  make  application   to  the  American  gov- 
^mment  in  his  behalf;  and,  bdbre  there  was  time  to  seardi 
out  the  fects  in  the  case,  they  very  unjustly  complained 
of  the  tardiness  of  Mr.  Webster  in  not  answering  theu*  demand 
more  speedily.    This  complaint  was  permitted  to  find  its  way 
into  the  pubUc  prints ;  and  all  the  democratic  journals,  or  m 
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lai^  number  of  them,  immediately  made  battle  <m  him  ^aa 
slow  if  not  dilatory  officer.  Mr.  Webster  was  unmoved  by 
qU  this  uproar.  He  went  directly  forward,  in  his  own  way, 
in  the  ^ithful  prosecution  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  his  duty. 
He  dispatched  two  letters^  one  after  the  other,  to  the  American 
consul  at  Havana ;  but  no  answers  came  to  him,  none,  at  least, 
in  time  to  give  him  the  needed  information  for  prompt  action. 
Mr.  Thrasher  himself  though  filling  the  opposition  newspapers 
with  his  communications,  or  with  communications  purporting 
to  be  his,  sent  not  a  word  to  the  department  of  state  at  Wa^ 
ington.  Trom  other  sources,  however,  Mr.  Webster  received 
proof  enough,  that  Mr.  Thrasher  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  £iith  with  the  Cuban  authorities ;  that  he  was  consequently 
an  unreliable,  unsafe,  and  unworthy  man ;  and  that,  should  his 
release  be  obtained,  he  would  be  more  than  likely  to  run  into' 
the  same  or  some  similar  trouble  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Webster  could  not  be  ex^ 
pected  to  be  very  warm  or  yery  hearty  in  his  application  to 
the  Spanish  court ;  and  he  chose  to  suffer  some  reproach  for  a 
time,  rather  than  be  found  pleading  with  any  excessive  earnest- 
ness the  cause  of  a  man,  who  would  be  almost  certain,  as  he 
thought,  soon  to  need  some  one  to  plead  in  his  behalf  again. 
Here,  as  so  frequently  before,  were  the  moderation  and  wis- 
dom of  Mr.  W^ebster  agaia  seen.  He  chose  to  suffer  rather, 
than  do  wrong,  trusting  that,  whatever  might  be  the  passion  of 
the  hour,  the  day  of  deliberative  justice  would  at  some  time 
oome.  That  day  has  now  come.  It  is  now  here.  That  very 
individual,  who  was  then  published  as  *'  a  most  amiable  and 
peaceable  young  man,"  who  "never  dreamed  oi  having  any 
connection  with  the  invaders  of  Cuba,"  and  who  was  ^  as  ^ 
from  raising  a  disturbance  with  other  countries  as  the  honora- 
ble secretary  himself"  is  now,  at  this  moment,  while  these 
Knes  are  being  penned,  according  to  the  public  prints  of  the 
day,  under  arrest  in.the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  an  efibrt  to 
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repeat  die  oflenoe  for  ^viiicb  he  was  at  that  time  coDdenmed. 
Hr.  Webster's  sagadfy  was  never  diallow ;  and'his  power  of 
purpose  was  utterly  resistless  when  he  acted  under  a  settled 
conviction  that  he  was  right  Happy  for  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Webster  that  this  last  distinguished  act,  as  an  American  states* 
man,  was  an  act  of  mercy  so  performed  as  to  be  sanctioned 
aud  sustained  by  the  strictest  sense  of  justice.  It  was  an  act  done 
under  the  blended  influeuce  of  those  cardinal  attributes  of  every 
really  great  man,  and  of  every  really  great  nation,  as  they  are 
of  the  character  of  the  great  Grod  himself,  into  whose  presence 
he  who  had  thus  acted  was  soon,  too  socm,  alas !  to  enter. 


Reader,  as  suddenly  as  is  here  indicated,  it  was  announced 
in  the  public  prints,  about  the  22d  of  September,  1852,  that 
Daniel  Webster  was  sick  at  Marshfield ;  and,  from  the  condi- 
tion of  his  general  health  since  the  first  of'May  previous,  it  was 
at  once  seen  that  this  sickness  might  possibly  be  his  last  For 
about  twenty  years  he  had  been  subject  to  the  attacks  of  an 
annual  diarrhea,  which  began  as  an  occasional  looseness,  bat 
which  finally  became,  three  or  four  years  before  his  death,  per- 
cdstent ;  and  for  nearly  twenty  years,  also,  he  had  suffered  an- 
nually fiom  a  severe  kind  of  catarrh,  which  ordinarily  showed 
itself  near  the  middle  of  August,  and  continued  till  October. 
In  the  month  of  July,  1851,  he  spent  some  time  on  his  &rm 
m  Franklin,  probably  with  the  hope,  that,  by  breathing  his 
native  air,  the  air  he  had  breathed  when  young  and  vigorous, 
he  might  possibly  escape  his  annual  sickness,  as  he  had  done  in 
1839,  while  breathing  the  similar  air  of  England.  By  a  slight 
exposure  on  the  damp  ground,  however,  he  not  only  precipita- 
ted his  chronic  troubles^  but  brought  on  an  attack  of  gout  On 
the  9th  of  S^tember  he  went  to  Boston  and  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  his  &mily  physician,  Dr.  Jefiries,  who,  before 
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Hie  vyMik  watf  oat,  oonaented  to  his  return  to  WvStaag^tkL 
The  IbUowiBg  wmter  was  the  worst,  in  point  of  het^lh,  wMdi 
Mr*  Webster  had  ever  known,  though,  as  has  just  been  seesi, 
he  pofformed  his  usual  amount  of  labor.  No  one  would  ima- 
gine, while  perusing  his  able  and  eloquent  official  letters  on  tlie 
Spanish  question,  ^t  they  were  writt^  by  a  man  worn  down 
with  sickaess,  and  confined  to  his  house  and  room  by  a  com- 
plication  of  several  severe  disorders,  either  one  of  which  might 
prove  him  mortal  They  are  another  proo^  however,  of  the 
power  of  a  great  spirit  over  the  feebleness  of  a  tottering  physi- 
cal oiganization.  Sudi  a  spirit  will  sometimes  hold  the  body 
up ;  and  this  was  the  condition  of  Mr.  Webster  till  the  latter 
part  of  April,  1852,  when  he  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Leav- 
ing his  vast  business,  as  &r  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  his 
derks,  he  retired  once  more  to  Marshfield,  either  hopeless  of 
recovery,  or  trusting  to  the  skill  of  his  physician,  who  had  had 
ft  long  and  particular  acquaintance  with  all  the  habits  and  ten- 
dencies of  his  system,  both  in  disease  and  health.  On  the  6& 
of  May,  while  making  an  excur»on  through  the  adjacent  re^ 
gion,  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  very  sudd^y  and  vio- 
lently ;  his  head  came  down  with  great  force  upon  the  ground, 
rendering  him  utterly  ins^isible  for  some  minutes ;  and  it  was 
found  on  examination,  that  he  had  injured  the  joints  of  bot2i 
wrists,  wouuded  his  head  outwardly  near  the  right  temple,  and 
given  a  severe  shock  to  his  entire  system.  His  arms,  in  par- 
ticular, which  had  been  instinctively  thrown  out  to  break  his 
fidl,  were  found  to  be  greatly  swollen  and  sofiering  fhnn  the 
worst  form  of  eochymosis,  an  alternation  of  red  and  livid  spots; 
and  he  oomj^ained  of  sharp  pains,  not  only  that  day,  but  for 
several  successive  days,  through  all  his  jointSL  The  accident, 
indeed,  was  very  serious,  and  greatly  aggravated  his  <M  com- 
plaints; but  by  the  20th  of  May  he  had  so  &r  recovered,  that 
he  rode  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  phyndm.  It 
was  during  that  visit,  after  c(»sulting  with  Dr.  Jeffiies  ad  Dr. 


WftTMn,  tfaat  lie  was  mged  and  ptevaMed  lipon  tD  mt«& 
hifl  Mow-dtizens  of  Boston  in  some  public  place ;  and  acocnd 
mgljj  on  the  24th  of  May,  though  still  suffering  greatly  from 
a  combination  of  all  his  difficollies,  whtdh  had  prostrated  his 
strength  and  brok^  down  his  spirits,  he  appeared  in  Faneuil 
HaU  before  an  immense  gathering  of  the  people,  among  wImmii, 
arrayed  on  seats  lefb  vacant  for  them,  were  the  members  of 
ikid  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  who 
happened  to  be  holding  tiieir  quadrennial  sesdon  in  the  city. 
Mr.  Webster  eTidendy  intended  to  make  no  exertion  in  his 
address  on  this  occasion;  a  due  regard  to  the  state  of  his  health, 
which  was  plainly  uppermost  in  his  mind,  would  not  suffer 
him  to  speak  with  anything  like  his  usual  animation ;  his  voice 
was  so  low  and  feeble,  in  the  utterance  of  more  than  half  his 
sentences,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  those  not  aecus* 
tomed  to  listen  to  him  to  hear  enough  to  keep  up  the  thread 
of  his  observations ;  but,  when  read  in  the  public  prints  that 
evening,  the  speech  was  found  to  be,  though  on  no  particuiB]* 
subject,  a  series  of  very  beautiful  remarks,  congratulatory  and 
conversational,  tastefully  adapted  to  the  time  and  place,  and 
expressed  in  that  dear,  correct,  easy  style  so  characterisfio  <^ 
all  his  minor  efiS>rts.  It  proved  to  be  his  last  speedi  in  that 
hall  which  his  eloquence  had  made  memoraUe  over  all  dv- 
ilized  countries.  • 

Having  recovered  so  far  as  to  admit  of  his  return  to  Wadi- 
ington,  he  remained  at  his  post  of  duty,  though  in  great  and 
growing  feeUeness  of  body,  till  the  time  of  his  public  reception 
at  Boston  in  July,  a  day  of  great  triumph  to  him  and  to  his 
abiding  friends  politically,  but  a  day  to  have  been  avoided  by 
a  man  so  evidently  approaching,  unless  exceedingly  careful  of 
his  health,  that  final  illness  from  which  there  is  no  recovery. 
To  sustain  him  through  the  day  of  this  reception,  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  take  medicine  very  freely,  under  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Jeffries ;  and  when  that  day  was  over,  it  was  plain  eaouf^  to 
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ev«rj  pnetioBd  observer,  tbat  he  would  neyor  be«l»le  io:  eR» 
dure  the  turmoil  and  hibors  of  another  like  it  Still,  d^bermiiied 
M.ever  to  do  his  work,  while  he  could  stand  or  sit,  he  was 
again  in  Washington  till  the  b^inning  of  September,  when  he 
oooe  more  made  a  trip  of  recreation  and  health  to  MassaAit. 
aettn  While  passing  through  Baltimore,  he  took  a  ecM,  which 
greatly  aggravated  the  disorder  of  his  bowels,  and  deranged  his 
general  health  materially  and  even  fundamentally.  On  the 
20th  of  September  he  drove  from  Marshfield  to  Boston  again 
to  consult  Dr.  Jeffiies,  who  describes  the  appearance  of  lus 
Illustrious  patient,  at  this  time,  in  very  decisive  language :  "It 
was  then  observed,''  says  the  physician,  in  an  artidejpid)Jished 
in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  "  that  he  had 
lost  much  flesh,  which  gave  to  his  large  eyes  a  somewhat  ui^ 
natural  appearance.  His  £ioe  was  pale,  with  a  peculiar  sallow- 
ness ;  but  there  was  no  jaundice  at  this  or  any  other  time. 
He  rose  from  the  recumbent  posture  slowly  and  with  some 
apparent  difficulty ;  and  he  had  the  aspect  of  a  very  sick  man. 
He  stated  that  he  had  been  more  than  usually  unwell  for  a 
week  or  more;  he  complained  of  uneasiness  on  the  left  side  of 
the  abdomen,  with  consequent  difficulty  of  lying  on  that  side*; 
there  was  sometimes  a  sense  of  tightness  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  The  bowels  were  still  loose,  but  not  quite  so 
irritable;  the  appetite  was  wholly  gone;  the  skin  was  com- 
monly very  dry ;  and  there  was  a  constant  dryness  of  the 
toqgue  and  fiuices,  with  much  thirst  The  tongue  was  covered 
with  a  li^t  brown  coat ;  and  the  pulse  was  one  hundred  and 
ax,  quite  fiill,  but  easily  compressed,  somewhat  jerking,  with 
four  intermissions  in  a  minute." 

On  the  next  day,  the  21st  of  September,  he  returned  to 
Marahfield,  where  he  was  to  abstain  from  all  mental  hibor,  to 
avoid  all  bodily  &tigue,  to  make  his  morning  and  evening 
meal  of  toasted  bread  and  tea,  to  dine  on  a  light  portion  of 
anioMl  bod  with  one  vegetable,  and  to  give  up  all  bis  time  to.. 
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nit  and  reercWHoD.  He  went  home,  indeed,  with  a  ^^rjclaar 
idea  of  his  «ritiGal  oonditioii.  At  the  time  of  his  yisit  to  Dr. 
J€ffiie8,  in  the  nxyith  of  September  of  the  previous  year,  he 
had  worn  that  peculiar  aspect  of  uneasiness  so  indioative  of  tha 
insid's  fiM  doubt  respecting  the  probability  of  recovery ;  and 
wkh  tbat  same  restless  cast  of  countenance,  aggravated  by  the 
more  serious  and  complicated  troubles  of  the  current  seascm, 
he  again  entered  his  house  hoping  for  the  best,  but  feariiily 
plainly  iearful,  of  the  result  that  did  actually  follow. 

There  are  two  periods  in  the  life  of  a  thinking  man,  when, 
in  respect  to  life  and  death,  he  experiences  no  uneasiness.  The 
first  is  when  he  is  in  such  a  state  of  sound  and  vigorous  health 
as  not  to  allow  of  his  dwelling,  with  any  d^ree  of  fixedness 
and  painfolness,  on  the  termination  of  his  existence ;  and  the 
last  is  that  brief  period  when  life  is  given  up,  when  the  mind 
has  settled  down  upon  the  certainty  of  the  near  approach  of 
dissolution,  and  when  hope  is  triumphant  over  the  last  enemy, 
or  d^pair  has  given  place  to  apathy.  The  middle  period  is 
the  pariod  of  unrest,  of  anxiety,  of  real  distress  of  mind.  It  is 
the  period  oi  uncertainty,  of  doubt,  of  suspense,  when  there  is 
too  much  of  illness  to  insure  recovery,  and  too  much  d  health 
to  permit  of  yielding  to  death  without  a  struggle.  The  arrow 
has  touched  the  heart ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  him  how 
fiir  it  penetrates.  To-day,  it  sticks  deep,  it  touches  upon  the 
iq[Hriiigs  of  life,  and  the  soul  (not  without  hope,  indeed)  shud- 
decs  as  it  looks  into  the  very  fiice  of  death.  To-morrow,  the 
diafb  is  loose,  it  nearly  jostles  firom  its  place,  a  slight  touch  will 
almost  (but  not  qiute,  alas !)  extract  it  and  throw  it  ofE  Now, 
the  arrow  is  deep  again,  not  quite  so  deep,  it  may  be  deeper; 
it  is  very  &st;  but,  if  even  so,  it  has  been  so  before,  and  yet 
death  did  not  follow.  Now,  another  day,  though  sleep  has  ia- 
tervttied,  though  unconsdousness  has  interv^ed,  though  beau- 
tiful and  pleasant  dreams  have  intervened—  dreams  of  youth, 
and  health,  and  joyous  fiieods,  and  many  of  the  4'harining 
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I  stated  in  llie  cliamben  of  liie  mind-^the  mM 
to  oolMoioimeM  onlj  to  find  tint  it  was  all  a  dnom,  that  iStm 
arrow  is  tliere,  that  the  shaft  still  trembles  at  the  side,  deeper 
it  may  be,  periiaps  not  so  deep,  but  the  barb,  llie  ver^r  barb^ 
of  ^e  arrow  is  felt  (possibly  it  is)  in  the  very  deptlis  witfaia. 
Such  things  may  have  been  felt  before  by  those  who  alberwarda 
revived  and  lived.  Possibly  this  may  not  have  been  the  cssi^ 
Who  that  lives  can  decide  ?  Time  must  tell.  Only  time  can 
tell.  The  days,  the  weary  days,  go  on,  bringing  nothing  hat 
uncertainty,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  doubt  With  die  pos- 
sibility  of  death  so  near,  however,  how  the  mind  does  gmpple 
at  times  with  the  great  questions,  which,  until  now,  it  has  faa. 
bitually  sent  forward  to  a  future  day ;  and  then,  the  next  mo- 
ment, it  does  brush  them  all  away  again  as  the  idle  fiaides  of  a 
sick  man's  brain : 

"UnwrUUitlyl 
Fell  d«iiio&  of  HUT  fean  I  the  baman  aonl, 
That  oan  sapptnl  despftir,  sapports  not  thee  I  ** 

During  this  period  of  conflict,  that  restless,  wandering  and 
longing  cast  of  countenance,  before  detected  in  the  ex{HPessioii 
of  Mr.  Webster,  still  remained  with  him,  after  his  return  to 
Marshfield.  Who  will  divulge  his  thoughts,  while  he  lies  vcpotk 
that  bed,  or  walks  down  into  this  library,  where  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  study,  or  wanders  about  the  halls  or  into  the  adjacmt 
rooms,  looking  upon  the  pictured  &ces  of  the  livings  and  the 
dead,  or  gazes  through  the  windows  upon  his  fields,  or  rsnges 
his  eye  along  his  fiuniliar  haunts  down  to  the  very  shore  of 
the  great  ocean,  where  he  used  to  wander  and  to  walk  and 
muse  when  he  was  well  1  At  evening,  when  the  mocm  came 
pouring  through  the  shutters,  when  all  was  still  aud  quiet  in 
has  house,  who  will  dedare  what  were  his  reveries  of  the  part, 
how  he  dwelt  upon  or  forgot  the  present,  with  what  sentimenta, 
what  certainty,  what  uncertainty,  what  thankfukiess  or  regrets, 
what  hopes  or  fo^rsi  what  calm  trust  or  finthful  iNPeparalk>n,he 


Mirad  out  npob  duKt  approaobbig  fUture,  that  other  fiHun^ 
wbere  what  b  fixed  is  fixed  forever  ?  Aft^rwarda^  when  tlie 
alan  were  oat,  the  silent  stars,  that  seem  almost  to  thmk  ait 
Hiesj  keep  up  the  vigils  of  the  night,  who  will  pablish  and  make 
k  plain,  whether  he  gave  the  precious  hours  to  sleep,  or  spent 
4hem  in  thinking  of  the  magnificenoe  and  perfectionc^  the  Oe* 
atot's  works,  in  contemplation  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Ins  providence,  in  drawii^  hope  and  comfort  from  the  innu- 
saerable  tokens  of  his  love,  and  in  looking  through  the  thni 
vail  of  ihe  material  to  the  light  and  glory  of  the  immaterial 
and  eternal  ?  ^o  one  can  now  inform  the  world  in  relation  to 
these  thmgs.  One  thing  oalj  is  certain.  Mr.  Webster  had 
always  been  a  thoi^^tful,  prudent,  fiir-seeing  man,  who  never 
n^leeted  the  future  for  the  present,  but  who  ev^  inclined  to 
make  the  present  yield  to  the  demands  and  necessities  of  the 
.  future ;  and  he  has  left  no  room  to  doubt  whether,  long  before 
this  period  of  his  life  had  come,  he  had  not  pondered  often,  and 
pondered  deeply,  on  the  eternal  interests  of  man  aft;er  he  passes 
thb  mortal  state.  "•  One  may  live,"  he  had  said,  in  speaking 
xii  the  decease  of  a  dear  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Justice  Story,—* 
^  one  may  live  as  a  conqueror,  a  king,  or  a  magistrate ;  but  he 
must  die  as  a  man.  The  bed  of  death  brings  every  man  to 
his  pure  individuality ;  to  the  intense  contemplation  of  that 
deepest  and  most  solif  mn  of  all  relations,  the  relation  between 
the  creature  and  his  Creator.  Here  it  is  that  &me  and  re- 
nown cannot  assist  us ;  that  all  external  things  must  fiiil  to  aid 
us ;  that  even  friends,  action,  and  human  love  and  devoted- 
ness,  cannot  succor  us." 

A  superficial  man  may  write  such  things  without  feeling 
them.  A  man  like  Daniel  Webster  could  scarcely  do  it;  and 
we  may  properly  apply  them  now  to  his  own  case,  and  listen 
to  him,  as  he  ocmtinues  to  speak,  in  the  language  he  had  used- 
on  the  death  of  another  valued  frioid^of  the  experience  of 
one  Hke  Umself  in  the  decline  and  near  the  terminatkoi  of  Ut 
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fift:  "Pofitical  eminenoe  aAd  professional  fiune  fiide  airajr 
and  die  with  all  things  earthly.  Nothing  of  diaracter  u  really 
permanent  but  virtue  and  personal  worth.  These  remain* 
Whatever  of  excellence  is  wrought  into  the  sonl  itself  belongs 
to  both  worlds.  Real  goodness  does  not  attach  itself  merely 
to  this  life ;  it  pcHnts  to  another  world*  Political  or  prote9- 
flional  reputation  cannot  last  forever;  but  a  cohsdenoe  vend 
of  ofl^noe  befi>re  God  and  man  is  an  inheritance  fi>r  eternity. 
BeUgion,  therefore,  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable  element 
in  any  great  human  character.  There  is  no  living  mtkout  it; 
Religion  is  the  tie  which  connects  man  with  his  Creator,  and 
Ik^s  him  to  his  throne.  If  that  tie  be  all  sundered,  all  bro- 
ken, he  floats  away,  a  worthless  atom  in  the  universe;  its 
proper' attractions  ail  gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its  whole 
future  nothkig  but  darkness,  desolation  and  death.  A  man 
wilh  no  sense  of  religious  duty  is  he  whom  the  Scriptures  de- 
scribe, in  such  terse  but  terrific  language,  as  living  'without 
God  in  the  world.'  Such  a  man  is  out  of  his  proper  being,  out 
of  the  drde  of  all  his  duties,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his  happi- 
ness, and  away,  &r,  far  away,  from  the  purposes  of  Ins  creation. 
^A  mind  like  Mr.  Mason V — Jeremiah  Mason,  oi  whom  he 
was  speaking —  ^'  active,  thoughtful,  penetrating,  sedate,  could 
not  but  meditate  on  the  condition  of  man  below,  and  feel  its 
respcmsibilities.    He  could  not  look  on  this  mighty  system, 

*  This  uniTenal  tnxae  thus  wondroiu  fiilr/ 

without  feeling  that  it  was  created  and  upheld  by  an  hitel« 
ligenoe  to  whidh  all  other  intelligences  must  be  responsible.  I 
am  bound  to  say,  that,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I  never  met 
with  an  individual,  in  any  profession  or  oonditicm  in  life,  who 
always  spoke,  and  always  thought,  with  such  awful  rever^ice 
of  the  powirar.  and  presoice  of  God.  No  irreverence,  no  light- 
ttesS)  even  no  too  £uniliar  allusion  to  God  and  lus  attributes, 
«fer  esQSjped  his  HiiptL    The  very  notion  of  a  Sapxeme  Being 
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^aa^  with  hiiiq,.inade  up  of  awe  and  sublimity.  It  filled  the 
whote  of  his  gre^t  mind  with  the  strongest  emotions.  A  man 
tike  him,  with  all  his  proper  sentiments  and  sensibilities  ative 
in  him,  musi^  in  this  state  of  existence,  have  somethii^  to  b^ 
Ueve  and  aometking  to  hope  for  ;  or  else,  as  life  is  adTaacing 
to.  its  dose  and  parting,  all  is  heart^sinking  and  of^nreasion. 
Depend  upon  it,  whatever  may  be  the  mind  of  an  old  man^ 
old  age  is  only  really  happy,  when,  on  feeling  the  enjoymentB 
of  tbb  world  pass  away,  it  begins  to  lay  a  stronger  hdd  on 
those  of  another." 

.  While  lying  upcm  this  bed  of  sickness^  doubtUd  of  iheresdt 
before  him,  though  giving  his  great  thoughts  mainly,  without 
doubt,  to  the  eternal  and  incomprehensible  interests  of  the  soul, 
Mr,  Webster  was  by  no  means  neglectful  of  the  preset,  or 
of  those  high  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  the  first  cabinet 
oflScer  of  the  republic.  "Here,  but  a  few  weeks  ance,"  wrote 
Mr.  Hillard,  referring  to  this  painful  period,  ^  Mr.  Webster 
was  accustomed  to  drive  the  transient  guest  over  his  estate,  yi»> 
iting  his  fields,  his  ocean  shore,  his  flocks,  and  his  herds ;  point- 
ing out  the  prospect,  and  speaking  with  tender  emotion  of  the 
sad  and  happy  memories  the  varied  views  recalled ;  conversing 
with  the  rustic  neighbors  whom  he  chanced  to  meet^  in  kind, 
and  genial  tones,  and  on  subjects  which  he  and  they  understood 
alike ;  uttering,  from  time  to  time,  glorious  thoughts,  suggested 
by  the  scene,  in  language  of  massive  beauty  and  grandeur, 
which  made  the  moment  memorable  in  the  list^er's  life.  But 
this  has  been  in  some  measure  interrupted.  That*  noble  form^ 
that  surpassing  str^gth  of  constitution,  has  drooped  under  the, 
protracted  illness  which  has  held  him  from  the  turmoil  raging 
outside  of  that  secluded  spot ;  the  drives  over  the  hills,  and 
along  the  loud-resounding  sea,  which  he  loved  so  much,  have 
ceased.  Soleiim  thoughts  exclude  from  his  mind  the  inferior 
topics  of  the  fleeting  hour;  and  the  great  and  awful  themes  of 
the  future,  now  seemingly  open  before  him — themes  to  wjjdcb 
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Ufl  mind  has  alw&ys  and  insdncdvely  turned  its  pn)^^ 
itatioDS — now  fill  the  hours  won  fix>m  the  weary  kasitede  oi 
BinesB,  or  firom  the  public  duties,  which  sickness  and  retiremeut 
cannot  make  him  forget  or  neglect  The  eloquent  speculationa 
of  Qcero  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  admirable 
aigaments  against  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  put  into  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  colloquists,  in  the  book  on  the  nature  of  the  godsi| 
shaie  his  thoughts  with  the  sure  tea^dmoay  ofithe  word  of  God. 
But  no  day  passes  that  the  affiurs  of  the  country  do  not  oo- 
cupy  his  attention.  His  great  mind  never  apjdied  itself  with 
a  calmer  or  more  comprehaisive  grasp  to  the  duties  of  his  de- 
partment The  intellectual  power  asserts  its  supiomaey  over 
physical  weakness  and  tedious  disease,  with  an  unfikhsring  eii<- 
ergy  of  soul,  that,  in  itself  is  a  stronger  argument  of  its  immor- 
tality, than  Gcero  ever  uttered  in  the  majestic  aoorats  ci  the 
Latin  tongue.  These  are  the  dignified  pursuits  that  grace  the 
days  of  suflfering  passed  by  the  illustrious  statesman  ofMxnh- 
field.  The  respectful  sympathies  of  the  country  surround  fami 
ra  his  hours  of  illness ;  and  the  prayers  of  good  men  go  up 
to  heaven  for  his  speedy  restoration." 

There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  nation  Mt  a  concern  seld<Mn 
experienced  by  a  whole  people  for  any  dtazi&a ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  prayers,  ard^t  prayers,  went  up  daily  and  hourly 
to  a  merdM  God,  that  the  naticm's  &vorite  son  might  be  spared 
to  the  xaAioa  a  little  longer ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  solici- 
tude, he  oontanued  gradually  to  decline,  growing  pal^,  thinner, 
weaker,  with  each  day's  revolution.  "  He  was  aware  of  his 
decline,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  has  given  the  best  account  <^ 
his  last  »ckness,  ^  and  watched  it  with  careful  observation ; 
fi«quently  giving  intimations  to  those  nearest  to  him,  of  the 
ftilure  of  his  strength,  which  he  noticed,  and  of  the  result  which 
he  apprehended  must  be  approaching.  Toward  the  end  of 
Septemb«*,  he  seemed,  indeed,  to  rally  a  little ;  but  it  was  soon 
tfgttpmt  to  others,  no  less  than  to  himself,  that,  as  the  days 
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yricid  on,  each  brought  with  it  some  slight  proof  of  a  gndxui 
decay  ia  ids  bodily  powers  and  resources. 

^  On  Sunday  evenit^,  October  lOtb,  he  desired  a  friend  who 
was  sitting  with  him,"  continues  Mr.  Ticknor,  ^  to  read  to  him 
llie  passage  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  gospel,  where 
the  man  brings  his  child  to  Jesus  to  be  cured,  and  the  Say* 
ior  tells  him,  *•  If  thou  canst  believe ;  all  things  are  possible 
to  him  that  believeth ;  and  straightway  the  &ther  of  the  chiUI 
eried  out,  with  tears,  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mine  unb^ 
lief.'  *  Now,'  he  continued, '  turn  to  the  tenth  chapter  of  St 
Jolm,  and  read  from  ike  verse  where  it  is  said,  ^  Many  of  tbe 
Jews  believed  on  him."  '  After  this,  he  dictated  a  few  linear 
and  direoted  them  to  be  signed  with  his  name,  and  dated, 
Sunday  evening,  October  10th,  1852.  *This,'  he  thai  added, 
^is  the  inscription  to  be  placed  on  my  monum^t'  A  few 
days  kter-^ntfae  15th — ^he  recurred  to  the  same  subject,  and 
revised  and  ocMreeted  with  his  own  hand,  what  he  had  earlier 
dictated,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  read  as  follows : 

••♦LOBD,  I  BELIEVE;  HELP  THOU 
MINE  UNBELIEF." 

PbUMophUai] 

argument,  especially 

that  drawn  ftom  the  vastneas  of 

the  Universe,  in  oompariflon  with  the 

apparent  insignificance  of  this  globe,  has  some- 

ttmes  shaken  my  reason  for  the  faith  which  is  in  me ; 

iMQt  mj  heart  has  always  aasored  and  reaasored  me  tiiat  tfae 

Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  most  be  a  Divine  Beality.    The 

Sermon  on  the  Mount  cannot  be  a  merely  hu- 

man  production.    This  belief  enters 

into  the  very  depths  of  my  con- 

science.  The  whole  history 

of  man  proves  it. 

'DANIEL  WEBSTER.' " 

Saoii  a  scene  as  Ihis,  such  a  record  as  this,  will  not  fidl  to 
have  its  weight  in  behalf  of  the  diristian  religion,  not  only  witb 
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ill  inking  men,  but  even  with  tbe  oomparatively  ^KM^hdess, 
to  long  as  the  scene  k  preserved  in  history,  as  long  as  the  reo- 
ord  shall  stand  uneffiKsed  on  his  tombstone  of  granite,  or  on  his 
monument  of  marble.  Daniel  Webster,  the  most  intellectual 
man  of  recent  history,  the  fu^ofoundest  reasoner  of  modem 
times,  near  the  end  of  his  days,  but  while  all  his  faculties  were 
in  their  full  vigor,  and  at  a  season  of  the  utmost  solemnity, 
gives  his  deliberate  testimony  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  yet,  there  are  hundreds  of  superficiid  men,  as  shal- 
low as  he  was  deep,  who,  with  not  sense  enough  to  have  as- 
certained their  want  of  mind,  are  ready,  anywhere,  to  say  that 
they  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  £ibles,  and  diristianity 
aa  a  long-plotted  and  well>fabricated  lie.  Had  this  been  true^ 
would  not  such  a  man  as  Daniel  Webster  have  been  likelyv 
if  any  one,  to  detect  it  ?  Through  his  whole  life,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  never  &iled  to  give  his' whole  testim(»iy  on  the  side 
<^  practical  religion ;  and  now,  in  the  very  &oe  of  death,  he 
declares  a  belief  in  it,  which,  when  the  drcumstances  are  aiQ 
considered,  renders  it  equal  in  weight  to  any  testimony  ever 
given  by  a  man  not  inspired.  '^  If  I  get  well,*'  said  he  to  his 
inend,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  dictating  this  epitaph,  "if  I 
get  well,  and  write  a  book  on  Christianity,  about  which  we  have 
talked,  we  can  attend  more  fully  to  this  matter.  But,  if  I 
should  be  taken  away  suddenly,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  any 
duty  of  this  kind  unperformed.  I  want  to  leave,  somewhere, 
a  dedaration  of  my  belief  in  Christianity."  Knowii^,  even  in 
the  humble  hour  of  his  last  illness,  tha^  his  final  opinions  upon 
this  subject  would  not  £ul  to  have  great  authority  among  men, 
he  hastens  to  give  a  formal  utterance  of  that  opinion,  and  or- 
ders this  solemn  declaration  of  his  £iith,  instead  of  the  events 
and  now  worthless  honors  of  his  life,  to  be  inscribed  where  it 
would  be  read  and  respected  as  loag  as  any  regard  should  be 
paid  to  his  memory,  or  any  weight  of  authority  should  bo 
carried  in  his  name. 
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"  Warned  hy  his  mcraiMiig  debOifj,"  continues  Mr.  Ticknor, 
**  he  had  already  given  some  directions  concerning  a  final  dts> 
position  of' his  worldly  afi&irs;  but  he  now  desired  that  his 
will  might  be  immediately  drawn  up  in  l^al  form,  and  the 
next  day,  he  dictated  a  considerable  portion  of  it  with  great 
pre(»sion  and  a  beautifiil  appropriateness  of  phraseology." 
Mr.  Ticknor  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  r^ard  to  the  time,  as 
well  as  the  manner,  iu  which  the  instrument  was  drawn  up ; 
but  all  the  published  copies  of  the  will  bear  the  date  of  the 
21st  of  September,  which,  in  this  volume,  has  been  changed 
to  that  of  the  21st  of  October,  which  is  indisputably  the 
true  date.  Whenever  made,  however,  that  last  will  and 
testament  of  Daniel  Webster  is  entirely  characteristic  of  his 
great  mind*  He  scarcely  ever  did  anything  like  other  men ; 
and  yet  he  affected  novelty  in  nothing  he  performed.  There 
was  always  in  his  position,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
where  he  was  called  to  act,  something  new,  something  original, 
something  that  had  never  occurred  before ;  and  therefore,  as 
in  this  instance,  he  was  almost  always  caUed  upon  to  do  some- 
thing in  a  way  for  which  he  had  no  precedent  This  will  is 
without  a  precedent :  it  is  so  perfectly  original,  and  yet  so 
beautifully  adapted  to  his  case,  that  it  must  ever  be  admired, 
as  a  model  of  its  kind ;  nor  could  any  lifo,  however  cursory, 
of  the  great  statesmsm,  be  at  all  complete,  unless  it,  put  into 
the  possession  of  the  reader,  word  for  word,  a  document  which, 
more  than  anything  he  ever  produced  in  so  small  a  compass, 
is  the  best  exhibit  of  his  worldly  condition,  and  the  most  con- 
summate image  and  emblem  of  his  lifo,  his  intellect,  and  his 
heart: 

*'lN   THE  NAME   OP   ALMIGHTY    GOD  ! 

"  I,  Daniel  Webster,  of  Marshfield,  in  the  county  of  Plym- 
outh, and  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Esquire,  being  now 
confined  to  my  house  with  a  serious  illness,  which,  considesiBg 
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■17  lline c^  lUe^  is  uadoubtodij  critioa],  bat  haogMva^bAem 
in  the  full  fosB&uaoa  of  mj  mental  Acuities^  de  makeaai  piAk 
lish  tliia^  my  last  will  and  testament : 

**  I  ocMumit  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  my  Heartily  Father^ 
trusting  in  his  infinite  goodness  and  meroy. 

^  I  direct  that  my  m<»lal  remains  be  buried  in  the  fiunily 
vault  at  Marshfield,  where  monuments  ai«  already  erected  to 
my  deceased  children  and  their  mother.  Two  places  aiv 
marked  for  other  mcmuments,  of  exactly  the  sune  size  and 
ibrm.  One  of  these,  in  proper  time,  is  for  me,  and  perhaps  I 
may  leave  an  epitaph.  The  other  is  for  Mre.  Webster.  Her 
ancestors,  and  all  her  kindred,  lie  in  a  &r  distant  dty.  Mr 
bqpe  is,  that  after  many  years,  she  may  come  to  my  side,  and 
join  me  and  others  whom  God  hath  given  ma 

*^  I  wish  to  be  buried  without  the  least  show  or  ostentation, 
but  in  a  manner  respectful  to  my  neighbors,  whose  kindness 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  happmess  of  me  and  minei 
and  for  whose  prosperity  I  offer  sincere  prayers  to  God. 

"  Cwiceming  my  worldly  estate,  my  will  must  be  anoma- 
lous  and  out  of  the  common  Ibrm,  on  ocoount  of  the  state  at 
my  af&irs.  I  have  two  large  real  estates.  By  marriage  set- 
tlement,  Mrs.  Webster  is  entitled  to  a  life  estate  in  each,  and 
after  her  death,  they  belong  to  my  heirs.  On  the  Fmnklin 
estate,  so  far  as  1  know,  there  is  no  incumbrance  except  Mra. 
Webster's  life  estate.  On  Marshfield,  Mr.  Samuel  Frothing- 
ham  has  an  unpaid  balance  of  a  mortgage,  now  amounting  to 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  My  great  and  leading  wish  is,  to 
preserve  Marshfield,  if  I  can,  in  the  blood  and  name  of  my 
own  family.  To  this  end,  it  must  go  in  the  first  place  to  mv 
son,  Fletcher  Webster,  who  is  hereafter  to  be  the  immediate 
prop  of  my  house,  and  the  general  representative  of  my  name 
and  character.  1  have  die  fullest  confidence  in  his  affeeti(Mi  and 
good  sense,  and  that  he  will  heartily  concur  in  anything  that 
appears  to  be  for  the  best 
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,  **  I -do  net  9ee,  under  present  drcamwUmoM  of  him  and  hit 
ftinily,  how  I  can  now  make  a  definite  provisioQ  for  the  futura 
beyond  his  life ;  I  propose,  therefore,  to  put  the  property  int9 
the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be  disposed  of  by  themy  as  exigenciea 
may  require. 

^  My  afieetionate  wife,  who  has  been  to  me  a  souroe  of  so 
much  b^piAess,  must  be  tenderly  provided  for.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  she  has  some  I'easonable  income.  I  make  tlus 
w31  upon  the  faith  of  what  has  been  said  to  me  by  ^ends, 
of  means  which  will  be  found  to  carry  out  my  reasonable 
wishes.  It  is  best  that  Mrs.  Webster's  life  interest  in  the 
two  estates  be  purchased  out  It  must  be  seen  what  can 
be  done  with  friends  at  Boston,  and  especially  with  the  con- 
tributors to  my  life  annuity.  My  son-in-law,  Mr.  Appleton, 
has  generously  requested  me  to  pay  little  regard  to.  his  inter- 
ests, or  to  those  of  his  children,  but  I  must  do  something,  and 
enough  to  manifest  my  warm  love  and  attachment  to  him  and 
them.  The  property  best  to  be  spared  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing out  Mrs  Webster's  life  interest  under  the  marriage  settle- 
ment, is  Franklin,  which  is  very  valuable  property,  and  whidi 
may  be  sold  under  prudent  management,  or  mortgaged  for  a 
considerable  sum. 

"I  have  also  a  quantity  of  valuable  land  in  Illinois,  at  Peru, 
which  ought  to  be  immediately  seen  after.  Mr.  Edward  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Blatchford  and  Mr.  Franklm  Haven  know  all  about 
my  large  debts,  and  they  have  undertaken  to  see  at  once 
whether  those  can  be  provided  for,  so  that  these  purposes  may 
probably  be  carried  into  effect. 

"  With  these  explanations,  I  now  make  the  following  pro- 
visions, namely : 

*'  Item.  I  appoint  my  wife  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster,  my 
son  Fletcher  Webster,  and  R.  M.  Blatchford,  Esquire,  of 
New  York,  to  be  the  executors  of  this  will.  I  wish  my  said 
executors,  and  also  the  trustees  hereinafter  named,  in  all  things 
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relating  to  fiiumoe  and  pecuniary  matters,  to  consult  ^ntli  mj 
valued  fiiend,  Franklin  Haven ;  and  in  all  things  respecting 
Marshfield,  with  Qiarles  Henry  Thomas,  always  an  intimate 
friend,  and  one  whom  I  lov«  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his  fiunf 
ily ;  and  in  all  things  respecting  Franklin,  with  that  true  man; 
John  Taylor ;  and  I  wish  them  to  consult  in  all  matters  of 
law,  with  my  brethren  and  highly  esteemed  friends,  C3iarles  Pi 
Curtis,  and  George  T.  Curtis. 

"  Item.  I  give  and  devise  to  James  W.  Paige  and  Franklm 
Haven,  of  Boston,  and  Edward  Curtis,  of  New  York,  all  my 
real  estate  in  the  towns  of  Marshfield,  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
diusetts,  and  Franklin,  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp^re,  being 
the  two  estates  above  mentioned,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same 
to  them  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  upon  the  following 
<ru«/9,  namely: 

**  Mrst.  To  mortgage,  sell,  or  lease  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  to  my  wife,  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster, 
the  estimated  value  qf  her  life  interest,  heretofore  secured  to 
her  thereon  by  marriage  settlement,  as  is  above  recited,  if  she 
shall  elect  to  receive  that  valuation  in  place  of  the  security  with 
which  those  estates  now  stand  charged. 

"  Secondly,  To  pay  to  my  said  wife  from  tiie  rents  and 
profits  and  income  of  the  said  two  estates,  the  further  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  during  her  natural  life. 

"  Thirdly.  To  hold,  manage,  and  carry  on  the  said  two 
estates,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  not  be  sold  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid,  for  the  use  of  my  son,  Fletcher  Webster,  du- 
ring his  natural  life,  and  after  his  decease,  to  convey  the  same 
in  foe  to  such  of  his  male  descendants  as  a  majority  of  the  said 
trustees  may  elect,  they  acting  therein  with  my  son's  concur^ 
rence,  if  circumstances  admit  of  his  expressing  his  wishes,  other- 
wise acting  upon  their  own  discretion ;  it  being  my  desire  that 
his  son  Ashburton  Webster  take  one,  and  his  son  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Jr.,  the  other  of  the  s^d  estates. 
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Mtw.  I  dkect  thftt  my  wife,  Gaioline  Le  Boy  Webster, 
Ittve,  and  I  hereby  give  to  her,  the  right  during  her  life,  to  re* 
lide  m  my  numsoQ  house,  at  Marshfteld,  when  she  widies  to 
do  so,  wi&  my  son,  in  case  he  may  reside  there,  or  in  his  ab* 
senoe;  «iid  this  I  do,  not  doubting  my  son's  affecticm  fer  her 
or  far  me,  but  because  it  is  due  to  her  that  she  should  reoeire 
this  ri^  from  her  husband. 

"Itsic.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  James  W.  Paige^ 
fVanklin  Haven,  and  Edward  Curtis,  all  the  books,  (date,  pic- 
tiBes,  stataiary,  and  furniture,  and  other  personal  property  now 
in  my  mansion-house  at  Marshiield,  except  such  articles  as  are 
hereinafter  otherwise  disposed  of,  in  trust  to  preserve  the  same 
IB  the  mansion>house  for  the  use  of  my  son,  Fletcher  Webster, 
during  his  li%  and  after  his  decease  to  make  over  and  deliver 
the  same  to  the  person  who  will  then  become  'the  owner  of 
tiie  estate  of  Marsh&eld,'  it  being  my  desire  and  intention  thai 
they  remain  attached  to  the  house  while  it  is  occupied  by  any 
of  my  name  and  blood 

^  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  wife  all  my  furniture 
which  she  brought  with  her  on  her  marriage,  and  the  silver 
plate  purchased  of  Mr.  Rush,  fer  her  own  use. 

"^  Item.  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  said  executors  all 
my  other  real  and  personal  estate,  except  such  as  is  hereafter 
described  and  otherwise  disposed  o^  to  be  applied  to  the  exe*- 
cution  of  the  general  purposes  of  this  will,  and  to  be  sold  and 
disposed  o^  or  held  and  used  at  Marshfield,  as  they  and  the 
said  trustees  may  Bnd  to  be  expedient 

"  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  Fletcher  Webster, 
all  my  law  books,  wherever  situated,  for  his  own  use. 

"  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son-in-law,  Samuel  A. 
Appleton,  my  Califomia  watch  and  chain,  for  his  own  use. 

"  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  granddaughter,  Caroline 
Le  Roy  Appleton,  the  portrait  of  myself  by  Healy,  which 
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wm  hangs  in  the  soudhant  psrtor,  «t  Maniifiddy  Ibr  hnr  own 

^Itsk.  I  give  and  heqoeath  to  my  grandaoo,  Samuel  A. 
Appleton,  my  gold  anuflPbox,  with  the  head  of  General  Wadir 
lOQyailmjfiahingtaekleyandmjSeldtii'aiid  Wilmoi  guD%  for 
hbownuse. 

*^  Iteic.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  graodaon,  Dnnial  Web* 
iter  Appleton,  my  Washigton  medals,  for  his  own  use, 

^  Itbh  .  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  granddaug^iter,  Julia 
Webster  Appleton,  the  ciook  presented  to  her  grandmother  bjr 
the  late  Hon.  Geotge  ^aka. 

^  Itbm .  I  appoint  Edward  Everett,  Geoige  Ticknor,  Gnne' 
Bus  Conway  Felton,  and  George  Ticknor  Cards,  to  be  my  lit- 
erary executors ;  and  I  direct  my  son,  Fletcher  Webster,  to 
iBal  up  all  my  letters,  manuscripts,  and  papers,  and  at  a  proper 
time  to  select  those  relating  to  my  personal  history,  and  my 
professional  and  public  life,  whidi  in  his  judgntent  should  be 
placed  at  their  disposal,  and  to  transfer  the  same  to  them,  to 
be  used  by  them  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  fit.  They 
may  receive  valuable  aid  from  my  friend,  George  J.  Abbott^ 
Esq.,  now  of  the  state  department 

^  My  servant,  William  Johnson,  is  a  free  man.  I  bought 
hb  freedom  not  long  ago  for  six  hundred  dollars.  No  demand 
is  to  be  made  upon  him  for  any  portion  of  this  sum,  but  so 
long  as  is  agreeable,  I  hope  he  will  remain  with  the  &mily. 

*^  Itbic.  Morncha  McCarty,  Sarah  Smith,  and  Ann  Bean, 
colored  persons,  now  also,  and  for  a  long  time  in  my  service, 
are  all  free.  They  are  very  well  deserving,  and  whoever  comes 
afler  me  must  be  kind  to  them. 

^  Item.  I  request  that  my  said  executors  and  trustees  be 
not  required  to  give  bonds  for  the  performance  of  their  respect- 
ive duties  under  this  wilL 

**  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal,  at  Marahfield,  and  have  published  and  declared  this  to  be 
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mj  ]mA  will  and  tedtainent^  oo  tbe  tweaty-tent  day  of  Oifeo» 
ber  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-twa 
«  [Signed.]  DANIEL  WEBSTEat.'* 

After  the  win  had  be^  prepared,  it  was  laid  aide  to  b»  aae- 
eouted  the  next  day ;  but,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Webster  «oflered  from  a  new  and  alarming  aymptoo^ 
warning  him  to  do  quickly  whatever  was  yet  not  done.  A 
large  quantity  of  blood  issued  suddenly  from  his  stomaoh. 
Fixing  an  ^intensely  scrutinizing  look"  upcm  his  attending 
physician,  he  asked,  ^  What  is  that  9 "  Being  told  that  it 
eame  from  the  diseased  part,  ^  with  the  same  piercing  look," 
and  with  a  change  of  accent,  he  repeated,  ^  What  t«  thatl" 
That  p^'di^  look,  however,  had  penetrated  the  mystery  be- 
fere  the  attending  physician  had  time  to  answer.  '^^T^o^  isthe 
enemy,"  sud Mr.  Webster,  "if  you  can  conquer  Ihat^ — ^bat  a 
recurrence  of  the  symptom  hindered  him  fr'om  saying  what 
tfien  might  be  his  encouragement  As  soon  as  he  was  again 
easy,  he  had  his  will  brought  be£:>re  him.  He  would  not  exe- 
cute it,  however,  till  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  its  provisiona 
were  perfectly  satis&ctory  to  all  who  were  interested  in  it^  a 
{MTudent  forethought  scarcely  ever  exercised,  but  entii*ely  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Webster.  With  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
troubles  frequently  entailed  on  fiunilies  by  wills,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  entail  no  troubles  on  those  he  should  leave  behind 
him.  Having  thus  disposed  of  his  worldly  estate,  he  folded 
his  hands  together  and  said,  "  I  thank  God  for  strei^h  to  per- 
ferm  a  sensible  act"  He  then  gave  himself  up  to  prayer. 
^  In  a  full  voice,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  "  and  with  a  nu>st  rev- 
erential manner,  he  went  on  and  prayed  aloud  for  some  min- 
utes, ending  with  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  ascription,  '  And 
now  unto  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  praise 
£>rever  more.  Peace  on  earth  and  good  %ill  towards  men'— - 
jifter  whiidi,  dasf^ng  his  hands  together,  as  i^  fint^  ha  added 
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yn&  great  emphasis,  *  That  is  the  happiness — ^fhe  essenofr-— 
^ood  will  towards  men^ 

He  now  requested  all  in  the  room  to  leave  it,  excepting  Dr. 
Jeffiies  and  a  colored  nurse,  that  he  might  obtain  a  little  sleep. 
When  alone  with  these  two,  he  said  to  his  physician,  ^  Doctor, 
you  look  sober.  You  think  I  shall  not  be  here  ui  the  mom- 
hag,  but  I  shall.  I  shall  greet  the  morning  lightP  The  next 
day,  thinking  that  the  doctor  looked  sad,  he  again  said,  '^  Cheer 
up,  doctor— Ksheer  up-— I  shall  not  die  to-day.  You  will  get 
me  along  today P  He  continued  through  Friday  very  much 
in  the  same  way,  giving  consolation  to  others,  instead  of  mani- 
festing any  agns  of  his  needing  consolation  or  sympathy  him- 
self. There  is  ho  doubt,  that,  in  his  own  mind,  he  had  that 
consolation  which  no  man  can  give  or  take  away.  ^  On  the 
morning  of  the  23d,"  which  was  Saturday,  "  he  announced  him- 
self," says  Dr.  Jeffries,  '^  conscious  of  his  situation,  and  said, 
^ I  shall  die  to-night:'' 

The  concluding  scene  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Warren  was  sent  for  from  Boston,  as  a  relief  to  Dr.  Jeffries, 
who  had  been  constantly  with  Mr.  Webster  for  more  than  a 
whole  week ;  and  Mr.  Webster  gave  all  the  directions  to  the 
messenger,  with  every  minute  particular  of  the  duty  to  be  per- 
formed, as  he  would  have  done  in  perfect  health.  After  enjoying 
another  short  season  of  repose,  he  had  his  wife,  and  son,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  &mily  called  in,  with  whom  he  conversed 
most  tenderly  and  yet  plainly  on  the  great  subjects  of  religion, 
assuring  them,  without  a  change  of  countenance,  and  without 
expressing  any  unusual  emotion,  that  his  end  was  near.  Late 
in  the  day,  having  probably  noticed  some  decided  mark  of 
pn^ress  in  his  disease,  he  again  called  in  his  friends  to  give 
them  his  final  blessing.  ^'  A^r  nightfall,"  says  Mr.  Hcknor, 
**  he  received  at  his  bedside  each  member  of  his  &mi]y  and 
household,  thefrien<fi  gathered  under  his  roo^  and  the  servants^ 
most  ci  whom  having  be^  long  in  his  service  had  become  to 
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lam  as  &itiiiul  and  affectionate  friends.  It  was  a  sdeinn  and 
religious  parting,  in  which,  while  all  around  him  were  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow,  he  preserved  his  accustomed  equanum 
ity,  speaking  to  each  words  of  appropriate  kindness  and  conso- 
lation which  they  will  treasure  hereafter  among  thdr  most  prOf 
clous  and  life-l(xig  possessions." 

Having  performed  all  these  duties  to  the  living,  and  having 
without  any  doubt  settled  and  fixed  his  relations  satis&ctorily 
with  God,  he  now  seemed  to  enter  into  the  work  of  death,  if 
these  words  can  express  the  thought,  as  no  other  man  has  done 
of  whom  history  gives  any  dear  account.  Socrates,  when  dy. 
ing,  conversed  with  his  friends  about  immortality  and  the  fu« 
ture  life.  Triumphant  christians  usually  die  with  exdamatipns 
of  joy  over  their  consciousness  of  deliverance  from  an  evil 
world  and  their  immediate  entrance  into  a  felicity  inefiable  and 
eternal.  Mr.  Webster,  as  original  in  death  as  he  had  always 
been  in  life,  after  having  dosed  up  the  past  and  provided  for 
t^e  future,  appeared  now  to  give  himself  exdusively  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  He  seemed  to  watch,  with  all  his 
great  powers  of  mind,  each  passing  moment,  and  note  each  re- 
move he  made  toward  the  fmal  goal.  A  celebrated  philoso- 
pher once  held  himself  immersed  in  water,  that  he  might  learn 
the  first  sensations  of  a  drowning  man ; .  and  another,  equally 
celebrated  and  equally  curious,  stood  in  a  receiver  while  the 
air  was  gradually  taken  from  it  by  an  mr-piimp,  because,  for 
some  philosophical  reason,  he  wished  to  know  the  experience 
of  one  dying,  or  rather  beginning  to  die,  by  a  want  of  breath. 
These  persons,  however,  expected  not  to  die,  but  to  be  rescued 
at  the  proper  time.  They  could,  therefore,  go  coolly  to  their 
experiments.  Here  is  a  man,  on  the  contrary,  who  desired  to 
learn  all  the  feelings  of  a  person,  not  in  a  few  of  the  first  mo- 
ments of  a  stoppage  of  vitality,  but  in  the  very  act  of  dying, 
and  throu§^  the  whole  gloomy  process  and  progress  of  that  act 
to  the  very  last    ^e  is  making  no  experiment,  no  feint,  sooiji 
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tt>  be  ralinqiilahed.  Nor,  like  tiie  daerio  poete»  ivbo,  in  imagi^ 
ttKicm,  had  described  the  paesage  of  the  soul  to  the  other  woild, 
was  he  throwing  himself  into  any  unreal  state  of  fimcj.  All 
was  real,  actual,  solemn  &Gt  He  was  actually  dying;  and^ 
as  no  one  but  a  dying  man  can  know  bow  one  dies,  and  as  lua 
first  and  last  opportunity  of  obtaining  this  knowledge  was  than 
with  him,  he  resolved  to  embrace  that  opportunity  to  the  ut- 
most Hiis  remarkable  resolution  could  have  been  taken  witk 
no  view  of  communicating  the  results  of  it  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. All  he  could  expect  from  what  he  might  thus  learn  of 
Hie  soul's  leave-taking  of  the  body  was,  that  the  mind  would 
carry  its  knowledge  with  it  into  the  world  he  was  about  to  en- 
ter. Of  the  millions  of  the  human  fitmily  who  had  died,  pep- 
haps  no  one  had  ever  carried  any  perfect  recognition  of  this 
final  act  into  the  future  state;  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster may  have  conceived  the  original  and  sublime  thought  (^ 
bong  the  bearer  of  this  new  knowledge  into  that  pure,  intel- 
lectual world  of  which  he  was  so  soon  to  become  an  inhabi- 
tant It  is  more  probable,  however,  even  if  such  a  conceptien 
may  have  flashed  upon  his  mind,  that  the  great  motive  of  the 
act  was  «mply  his  original,  irrepressible,  undecaying,  and  m- 
dyiz^  thirst  for  knowledge.  It  was  his  love  of  truth ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, as  no  man  had  ever  given  greater  evidences  oi  the 
strength  of  this  ruling  propensity  in  life,  so  no  man  ever  gave 
to  it  so  glorious  an  exhibition  in  the  hour  and  article  of  death. 
*  From  the  morning  of  Saturday,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  •*  when 
be  had  announced  to  his  attendant  physician — ^what  nobody, 
nntil  that  time,  had  intimated — ^that  ^he  should  die  that  night,' 
Uie  whole  strength  of  his  great  fiiculties  seemed  to  be  directed 
to  obtain  for  him  a  plain  and  clear  perception  of  his  onward 
passage  to  another  world,  and  of  his  feelings  and  condition  at 
the  predse  moment,  whai  he  should  be  entering  its  confines. 
Once,  being  fiiint,  he  asked  if  he  were  not  then  dying ;  and,  on 
being  answered  that  he  was  not,  but  that  he  was  near  to  deatK 


k»  repyed  ifanpfy,  '«mI^'  as  if  tiie  ^nck  and  enol  r^j 
3irfaat  he  dwii^  to  reottve.  A  little  later,  when  bis  kind  {^yr 
aioiaa  repeated  to  faim  that  striking  text  of  Scripture — *  Yefti 
tfaou^  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and  thy  sta£^  they 
comfort  me,'  he  seemed  less  satisfied,  and  said,  'Yes — but  the 
fact — ^the  fact  I  want,'  desiring  to  know  if  he  were  to  regard 
these  words  as  an  intimation  that  he  was  alreody  within  that 
darii  valley.  On  another  occasion,  he  inquired  whether  it  were 
likely  that  he  steuld  again  eject  blood  from  his  stomach  before 
death,  and,  being  told  that  it  was  improbable,  he  a^ed,  'Theii 
what  shall  you  do  ] '  Being  answered  that  he  would  be  sup- 
ported by  stimulants,  and  rendered  as  easy  as  possible  by  the 
opiates  that  had  suited  him  so  well,  he  inquired  at  once  if  the 
stimulants  should  not  be  given  immediately^  anxious  again  to 
know  if  the  hand  of  deatb  were  not  already  upon  him.  An^ 
on  being  told  that  it  would  not  be  then  giv^  he  replied, 
^  When  you  give  it  to  me,  I  shall  know  that  I  may  drop  off  at 
cmoe.'  Being  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  that  he  should,  there- 
fore, have  a  final  warning,  he  said,  a  moment  afterwards,  *| 
will,  then,  put  myself  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  little  reposa»' 
In  this  he  was  successful.  He  had  intervals  of  rest  to  the  latrt;; 
but  on  rousing  from  them,  he  showed  that  he  was  still  intemeljf 
anmotis  to  preserve  his  consciousness,  and  to  watch  for  the  ma^ 
ment  and  act  of  his  departure,  so  as  to  comprehend  it.  Aw% 
king  from  one  of  these  slumbers,  late  in  the  night,  he  asked 
distinctly  if  he  were  alive,  and,  on  being  assured  that  he  wa% 
and  that  his  &mily  was  collected  around  his  bed,  he  said,  hi  a 
perfectly  natural  tone,  as  if  assenting  to  what  had  been  tol4 
bim)  because  he  himself  perceived  that  it  was  true,  */  still 
live.^  These  were  his  last  coherent  and  intelligible  words.  A( 
twenty-three  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  without  a  strug|^ 
or  a  groan,  all  signs  of  life  ceased  to  be  visible,  his  vital  orgsoa 
giving  way  at  last  so  slowly  and  gradually  m  to  indi^ata-^ 
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mtelleetual  and  moral  fiiculties  still  Tnaintainad  an  extraor- 

ainary  mastay  amidst  the  Ming  resouroes  of  his  phjsicil 
OQDatiUitioii." 


Reader,  thus  lived  and  ihas  passed  away  fit>m  earth  a  man, 
who,  for  all  time  to  come,  is  to  hold  l^is  rank,  not  witli  those 
of  his  oountrymen  with  whom  he  happened  to  be  associated  in 
life,  but  with  the  most  illustrious  men  that  have  had  an  exist- 
ence in  the  world.  Centuries  from  this  day,  when  not  only  the 
few  that  misunderstood  but  the  many  who  appreciated  and 
loved  him  shall  be  forgotten,  his  name  is  to  stand  in  the  list 
where  such  names  as  Moses  and  Lycui^s,  Sdon  and  Qcero, 
Buike  and  Bacon,  Wilberforoe  and  Washington,  are  recorded. 
Ages  from  this  date,  when  the  youth  of  this  republic,  i^  hap- 
pily, the  republic  he  twice  saved  shall,  find  other  saviors  to 
preserve  it,  shall  read  the  history  of  the  first  century  of  thdr 
eountry,  next  to  that  of  George  Washington,  no  name  will  be 
ao  well  known,  or  hold  so  high  a  place,  as  the  name  of  Daniel 
Webster.  Ages  and  centuries  hence,  when  future  senates, 
agfun  vexed  by  internal  discords,  shall  seek  to  know  how  to 
maintain  with  national  integrity  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  they 
will  at  once  recur,  as  to  a  store-house  of  political  wisdom,  to 
the  still  surviving  works  of  the  first  and  ablest  of  this  century's 
statesmen ;  and,  in  that  fiir-off  period,  and  through  every  suc- 
ceeding period  of  our  existence  as  a  country,  the  students  of  a 
thousand  liberal  institutions,  devoted  to  science,  the  arts,  and 
the  professions,  will  be  as  ^miliar  with  his  master-pieces  as 
Ihe  students  of  this  generation  are  with  those  of  the  Greek,  Ho- 
mao,  and  British  orators.  Nay,  more,  as  republics,  like  other 
governments,  have  their  life  and  their  decay,  so  when  the  union 
of  these  states  diall  have  oome  to  its  natural  dissolutioQ,  when 
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^im  hitloPf  flhill  luve  receded  so  ftr  back  as  to  be  nekoned 
.Hfith  the  pvesent  antiquitiee  of  the  earth,  then  the  AmericaiM 
who  shall  stand  upon  this  soil,  as  the  modem  Greeks  bow 
stand  upon  the  soil  of  their  great  ancestors,  shall  look  backward 
upon  the  few  names  which  history  or  tniditi<m  shall  have  saved 
from  the  general  wreck ;  and  then,  whatever  names  shall  have 
gone  to  oblivion,  never  to  be  recovered,  never  to  be  recalled, 
never  to  be  pronounced  again,  of  whom  there  will  be  many 
pow  known  to  £une,  among  the  few  that  do  not  die,  and  as  im. 
mortal  as  any  of  the  number,  will  the  name  <^  Daniel  Webster 
stand,  still  recorded,  still  read,  still  revered,  becoming  more 
memorable  and  more  imperishable  with  the  lapse  of  time: 
^  All  of  Agrioola  that  gained  our  love,  and  raised  our  admira* 
tion,  still  subsists,  and  will  ever  subsist,  preserved  in  the  minds 
of  men,  the  register  of  ages,  and  the  lists  of  fiune !" 

Such  having  been  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  such  bdng 
the  posidmi  he  holds  and  is  to  hold  in  coming  time,  it  is  not 
expedient  to  dose  this  record  without  looking  back  upon  him, 
without  casting  some  reflections  on  the  nngular  character  and 
import  of  his  life,  and  without  drawing  sudi  instructions  fiom 
it  as  it  is  so  capable  of  furnishing,  and  will  not  feil  to  furnish, 
to  the  more  penetrating  and  thoughtful  of  mankind. 

In  entering  upon  such  a  review,  it  will  be  at  once  evident^ 
that  a  single  quality  of  mind,  or  a  single  trait  of  character,  if 
developed  largely  and  made  very  prominent,  is  generally  suf 
fident  to  give  to  ordinary  great  men  a  title  to  their  r^nitatioo, 
but  that  many  qualities,  and  many  traits,  with  every  attribute  of 
his  being,  in  feet,  have  to  be  examined  and  accounted  for,  in  ma 
king  up  the  character  of  sudi  an  extraordinary  man  as  Daniel 
Webster. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Franklin,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  class  of  men,  was  considered  great,  and  received  p-eal 
ai^lause  from  his  cotemporaries,  for  having  the  energy  and  the 
genius  to  ov«NX>me  and  rise  above  the  obscurity  and  poverty 
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flf  Ui  cadi/aL  h  Hili  ivip^et,  Dariel  Welisfeer  w  eqadty 
gmXf  as  18  feen  by  a  brief  reoaf^tolalioii  of  te  floeoeaiiye  pe- 
fiods  of  bis  life  from  joiith  to  manhood,  bi  tbe  yew  178S| 
ha  ia  bom  at  Saliabury,  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  and  on 
tbe  nortbem  frontier  of  New  Hampdure.  His  ftther,  Ebene- 
aer  Webeter,  is  tbe  own^  of  a  &rm  large  enoii^  it  mi^t  be 
imagined,  to  hav^e  made  him  and  his  femily  independent  Bdt 
a  Ibouaand  acres  of  wUd,  woody,  rocky,  and  nearly  bairen  ter- 
ritory, as  is  that  portion  of  New  Hampshire,  is  not  enough  to 
nise  them  above  hard  labor,  and  tlie  want  of  what  aresmce  tbe 
most  otdinary  comfixts.  The  household  is  very  huge  and  ex- 
penaive.  The  fiither,  the  mother,  and  all  the  chiliken,  are  worlt- 
-ing  people,  and  toil  hard  in  the  heat  and  in  the  cold,  to  procure 
from  their  storile  acres  their  daily  bread.  The  ooimtry  is  new, 
the  republic  is  just  begimung ;  and  diere  are  no  such  chanoes 
as  have  since  existed  to  take  advantage  of  chaining  dronmstan- 
oea  and  make  sudd»i  fortunes.  From  the  day  of  his  birth  till 
he  leaves  his  ftther's  resid^ice,  the  youthfid  Webster  sees  mh 
thing  around  him,  nor  before  him,  but  a  partially  redaimed  wfl- 
demeas  and  constant  labor.  When  he  arrives  at  an  age  that  fito 
him  to  begin  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  the  sum- 
mer has  to  be  spent  in  work,  and  the  sdiool  is  too  d^itaat,  and 
tbe  snows  of  winter  too  deep,  to  admit  <^his  walking  or  going 
to  it  His  mother,  a  noble  woman,  is  his  only  teacher.  Stand- 
ing by  her  knee,  he  aoquiies  those  first  lessons,  tbaA  rip^iafter- 
ward  into  sudivsrions  and  deep  knowledge.  When  older,  and 
laige  enough  to  brave  the  horron  of  a  nortbem  wint^,  a  lew 
weeks  annually,  during  this  mhospitable  season,  are  all  tbe  tone 
allowed  him  to  Gultivstehis  fiusulties.  These  areaH  the  advanta- 
ges he  has  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  till  about  his  four- 
teenth year,  when  his  &tfaer,  in  considecadon  cf  tbe  general  fee- 
bleDMBSs  of  his  son's  health,  and  the  promise  of  his  mind,  gives 
Um  alarger  portipn of  his  time  for  study.  The  momeet  he  is 
tfiaaaad  from  manual  labor,  it  ia  seen  at  onoewbatiatiM-apiiJiit 


flhortSMoliw  irom  Hie  time  of  his  rctonie,  he  is  ptep«ri<  Air 
«^flgQ»  Attlieageof  fifteeii,fae6iitan11ie  EraBfaniaadasBSft 
Itetaovtli',  fludftom  that  hour  till  the  day  of  hts  gmduatieii, 
ks  is  noted  as  tiie  hardest  student  of  tiie  institotion.  Byadh*. 
fdig  exdufliv^  to  his  books,  and  by  reftwng  to  spend  his  time 
in  outwaid  di^lays  and  pablio  perfiHrmanoes,  he  makes  hhnself 
the  deepest,  though  not  the  most  showy,  sdiolar  of  his  daan 
The  ibundation  being  thfus  laid,  when  he  goes  out  to  take  hispait 
ifl  actkelife,  he  is  ready  for  anythmg  that  oflfers,  and  takes  pros- 
perity by  the  Ibrelock,  and  success  by  stonn.  Being  eonaldem^ 
hly  in  debt,  and  not  too  proud  to  woik,  he  tramps  on  foot  to  the 
ilate  of  Maine,  takes  the  academy  <rf  Fry ebuiig  Ibr  a  TOTy  sdMiM 
salary,  bt*  saves  the  whole  of  it  by  writlngin  tiie  derk'sofiiee 
topay  Ms  board.  Having  thus  paid  offhis  debts,  he  commences 
tiie  stadyof  tiiefew,gettaighishisteTiotionidiereheoan,som*. 
times  studying  by  his  Other's  fireside,  sometimes  in  tiie  oflim 
of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  his  native  |dace,  and  for  a  short  time  under 
tiie  oversight  of  Oiristopher  Gore,  of  Massachusetts.  Bom 
after  his  admissbnto  the  bar,  he  removes  to  the  city  of  Port*, 
moutii,  then  the  chirf  city  of  lus  state,  and  ocMnmences  practice 
by  tiie  ade  of  such  men  as  Jeremiah  Mason,  whose  ikmeis  al- 
most  universal,  but  witii  a  resolution  to  conquer  a  place  aAd 
Inaster  his  position,  whatever  or  whoever  may  surround  hint 
The  work  is  soon  done.  For  nine  years,  which  are  tilie  years 
of  his  stay  at  Portsmouth,  tiiough  a  youj^  man,  he  stands  first 
at  the  bar  of  New  Hampshire,  and  commands  a  willing  or  an  u». 
willing  deference  from  the  oldesfe  and  ablest  lawyers  to  the  extent 
and  depth  of  his  1^  learning,  and  to  the  matchless  strengtti 
and  compass  of  his  mind.  So  entirely  does  he  conquer  hk  po^ 
rftion,  that,  at  the  close  of  tiiese  nine  years,  wh«i  he  becomai 
^  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  congress,  out  of  a  constituency  of  se«f» 
eral  thousand,  he  easily  obtains  a  very  clear  majority.  In  181# 
be  removes  to  Boston,  and,  in  tiie  Mowing  year,  mahsi  Mi 


wMw'aited  plea  on  tiie  Dartooalb  Cdlege  OM0,  irhfah  ti  »iv«r 
^  be  ibigotteii  in  New  England,  and  wbtdi  carries  Vm  hi^ 
above  eyery  other  Isewytac  in  that  Athens  of  Amoioa,  where 
Ibere  is  to  be  found  some  of  the  best  legal  abilhles  inthe  world. 
In  1890,  be  is  a  member  of  the  convention  t^t  reviass  the 
leonstitutioa  of  his  adopted  state ;  and  his  statosmansh^  is  sa 
fCNMpieuous  in  this  assembly,  that  the  leading  dtibens  of  Bos- 
Ion  at  onoe  make  him  their  candidate  for  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.  Bepljing  that  ^  he  has  had  enoii^h  ci  pablid 
£fe,"  be  dedines  the  honor,  and  makes  everj  exertion  to  pro* 
eure  it  for  another  man.  But  the  admiration  and  conMenoe 
of  Ibe  people  will  not  let  him  rest  In  182^  without  his  con* 
ient,  and  contrary  to  his  wishes,  they  elect  him  to  ^e  house 
«f  r^resentadres,  where,  in  1824,  he  makes  his  i^edi  on  Ibe 
fiieek  revolution,  whidi  is  pronounced  in  England  to  be  the 
aUeet  and  most  eloquent  smoe  the  days  of  Pitt  In  the  sue- 
eeeding  autumn,  be  is  again  put  in  nomination,  and  in  a  district 
^Jhe  thoumnd  firemen,  he  receives  ,/bttr  thousand  nine  hun- 
fhed  and  fUnety  votes.  Two  years  afl»rwards,  the  oompli* 
jo^t  ci  a  renomination  is  again  paid  him,  which  is  followed 
|>y  similar  results.  Forced  as  he  thus  sees  himself  from  the 
duams  of  private  life,  wMch  no  man  ever  desired  or  delighted 
^  m<»re  than  he,  he  finally  yields  to  what  seems  to  be  his  des- 
tmy,  and  gives  himself  up,  on  his  election  to  tbe  United  States 
feoate,  in  1827,  to  the  great  work  which  his  admiring  coui^- 
inen  have  crowded  upon  his  hands.  As  a  s^iator,  he  serves 
bis  country  for  twelve  ccmsecutive  years,  leaving  tbe  senate- 
ehamber  at  last,  in  1840,  at  tbe  call  of  Preradent  Harrison, 
who  is  unwillii^  to  undertake  the  duties  of  bis  exalted  and  di^ 
ficult  <^&)e,  without  having  the  experience,  the  wisdom,  the 
masterly  abilities  of  Webster  for  his  suj^port.  In  1845,  he  re- 
tains to  his  seat  in  the  senate,  whldi  he  holds  till  1850,  when, 
en  tbe  death  of  General  Taylor,  he  is  again  summoned  by 
PretUttit  FiUm<»e  to  become  the  bead  <^  the  cabinet,  in  wbkb 


Iri^  pOiitfMi  li*  ranMOs  till  deadL  During  all  then  y««i^ 
ia  evmy  offie^  winch  he  holds^  he  is  always  and  eveiywhem 
•oknowM^^  as  the  fint  man*  As  a  lawyer  in  New  Hamp» 
ihii^  he  is  first ;  as  a  lawyer  in  MassaehusettSy  he  is  fffst ;  as 
#  member  ctf  the  Massadiusetto  oonstitational  oonveotion,  he  it 
ikst;  as  a  r^Mresentative  for  seyen  years  at  Washington,  he  is 
first ;  as  a  senator,  fi>r  seventeen  years,  at  home  and  abroad, 
l»  is  constantly  recognized  as  first ;  as  secretary  of  state,  at  two 
ipritical  periods  in  the  nation^s  history,  he  is  emphatically  firsts 
not  more  than  two  of  his  predecessors  having  brought  to  the 
post  anything  like  his  abilities  as  a  statesman,  or  as  a  man  of 
mind.  For  twenty-five  years  of  his  public  life,  his  judgment 
deliberately  uttered  on  a  point  of  litigation,  or  of  legislation,  if 
almost  as  good  as  law.  The  country  n[M>re  than  <Mioe  waits^ 
and  waits  anxiously,  for  his  opinion ;  and  a  single  epistle,  which 
fiklls  extemporaneously  fix>m  his  pen,  is  known  to  pacify  bellir 
gerant  nations,  and  a  eqpeech  to  elevate  in  foreign  lands  the  price 
of  our  public  stocks.  Whether  in  ofiice,  or  out  of  office,  he  is 
always,  during  this  quarter  of  a  century  in  particular,  the  mo> 
mentous,  mighty  spirit  of  his  country,  who,  by  the  motion  of 
lus  single  intellect,  frequently  sways  the  nation,  and  always 
commands  the  notice  of  the  world.  If  there  is  any  greatness^ 
therefc«e,  to  be  attributed  to  Franklin,  and  to  men  of  his  dasi^ 
because  they  have  the  ^ergy  to  rise  from  humble  circumstai^ 
oes,  against  many  obstacles,  to  a  high  point  of  power  aoi, 
honor  among  their  fellow  men,  then  that  grealness,  whatever 
it  is,  and  all  that  it  is,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Daniel  Webster, 
who  began  in  obscurity,  but  closed  his  career  as  the  most  power* 
fill  sipgle  individual,  as  an  individual,  of  modem  times. 
.  In  the  earliest  ages,  the  world  resounded  with  tlie  fimxe  o# 
Theseus,  of  Hercules,  and  of  Samson ;  and  in  every  period 
once,  as  wdl  as  in  the  present  period,  there  haa  been,  as  there 
yet  is,  a  sect  of  thinkers,  whose  fundamental  maxim  is,  that  th^ 
body  ia  the  baab  of  every  style  of  grealneis.    They  difiar,  It 


ki  craOyfii  iitt&  wMBMit  of  ^Mt  jnogmMitii*  Some  m  nolu  Mf 
IktHk  the  pow«r  of  a  nma's  mdad  m  alwvfs  oomhienwrate  irriti^ 
Ae  volume  of  his  brats.  Otheni,  in  additkm  to  ^  nae  of  tkte 
«fgaii,  make  more  or  less  alk>waiik»  fbr  the  quality  of  its  tSK- 
tars^  Others,  not  so  exdusiYe  in  their  attention  to  the  bfain, 
aittribute  a  great  deal  of  consequence  to  the  teraperunents,  to 
the  ibrm  of  the  features,  and  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  per- 
son. With  some,  the  eye  is  everylhing.  To  others,  ^hi^  mouHi 
is  the  (StAei  indicator  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualHaes.  A 
^ird  dass,  attributing  to  the  heart  and  lungs  a  great  mfluenoe 
upon  the  action  of  the  whole  system,  the  nerves  and  bndn  in- 
cluded, assert  that  a  capacious  head  on  a  narrow  trunk  is  leas 
likely  to  be  distinguished  by  mental  greatness,  than  a  smaller 
head  on  a  trunk  well  developed,  and  roomy  enough  to  adndt 
of  the  free  play  of  large  vital  organs.  All  these,  and  oth^« 
that  might  be  mentioned,  are  but  variations  of  the  same  gene^ 
ml  theory  of  man,  wluch  sets  a  very  high  value,  if  not  the  high- 
est value,  on  the  size,  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  body ;  and 
it  is  a  pertinent  &ct,  and  worthy  of  record  and  recollection,  that^ 
Ibr  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  every  division  and  subdivis- 
ion of  ll&is  dass  of  men,  whatever  have  been  thehr  contradio- 
tions  on  othar  subjects,  and  whatever  changes  have  taken  place  in 
(heir  respective  standards  of  judging  of  human  characta^s,  have 
unanimously  and  invariably  settiied  upon  Daniel  Webster,  as 
their  common  model.  And  certainly,  whatever  may  bethoij^it 
of  their  several  theories,  in  this  respect  they  have  not  misti^en. 
8em  where  he  might  be,  whether  in  the  senate,  or  on  the  street, 
or  in  the  largest  gathering  of  the  people,  he  was  always  the 
most  magnificent  specimen  of  a  man,  present  Oth^B  might 
be  larger,  higHer,  more  muscular,  but  none  in  every  way  so 
sbiking  and  so  perfect  Though  not  monstrous  in  size,  he  was 
of  more  than  medium  height,  round  and  full  in  habit,  perfectly 
erect,  firm  and  strong  in  step,  and  entirely  satisfedory  to  the 
most  fhstidkHis  eye  fer  (ha  regidaHty,  prapMtion  and  faarmeny 


WtVmtmHUPe^.  His  iii0femflttt  %M  thsl ef  ft  sapericv  befo^^ 
vmomckm^  or  Ihoii^itilflM,  of  hk  tiipenoritjr.  Wimi  ntting 
m  tha  presenee  <^an  aiSBmbiy,  where  cihers  of  notoriety  coaiA 
be  found  dM|)Osing  of  thenuelvec  as  if  tiioughtful  of  th w  ap- 
peMTftnae,  aad  perh^  a  litde  tzxKibled  about  the  impresrioti 
,4bat  that  i^>pearanoe  might  be  making  for  them,  he  sat  with  lie 
most  absolute  unooncern,  without  a  motion  or  a  look  to  invite 
xespect^  or  to  draw  attention.  Well  might  he  cat  thus  nato- 
lally  and  eaaily,  for  nature  had  so  radowed  him,  that  no  ef&rt 
ei  his  own  could  have  added  anything  to  the  grandeur  of  his 
presaice.  In  such  situations,  as  the  people  saw  him  but  sel- 
dom, all  eyes  were  always  riveted  upon  him,  whoever  else 
might  be  preset ;  and  every  one  made  him,  as  long  as  the  oo- 
oasion  would  admit,  a  study.  All  around,  in  every  part  of  the 
most  thronged  au(M^ices — and  he  never  was  permitted  to  see 
a  small  one--*half-suppressed  ejaculations  could  be  heard — 
"what  an  eye !  "  "  what  a  head ! "  "  what  a  mouth ! "  "what 
a  countenance  1 "  **  what  a  presence ! "  "  what  a  mMi ! "  A 
^losopher  would  have  mudi  to  study  and  to  mark  about  him. 
He  would  see  that  the  great  man  was  most  compactly  built,  as 
if*  hispoweilfal  mmd  had  drawn  and  knit  his  frame  together  for 
the  diflieult  purposes  of  a  mi^ty  life.  There  was  no  waste 
.distance,  by  any  needless  length  of  person,  between  his  head 
0ad  heart,  between  his  heart  and  hand,  between  the  source  and 
center  of  his  Itfe  and  the  instraments  that  that  life  was  to  in- 
vigorate and  employ.  His  head  was  not  only  one  of  the  three 
largest,  but  the  most  r^ularly  developed  head  of  modem 
times.  AeocH^ing  to  the  measurements  of  Dr.  Jeffries,  made 
4«  the  plan  ad<^ted  or  proposed  by  ]>.  Morton,  the  circum- 
&reDce  of  the  head  was  twenty-tiiree  inches  and  three-quarters^ 
^god  the  distance  from  the  meatus  of  one  ear,  over  the  top  at 
ithe  head,  to  the  meatus  <^  the  other,  was  fifteen  inches.  The 
JiOBg^<&»d  diameter  of  the  head  was  seven  and  a  half  inches ; 
4he  tMlSTsme  diameter,  five  in^Mis  and  three  quarters;    dia 
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Tcrtittl  diameter,  five  and  a  half  iDohea,  giving  t0  i1»  idiote 
oapadtj,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  cahicmchesjflie  aren^ 
capacity  of  the  Teutonic  race  being,  according  to  Dr.  MortKM!!, 
ninety4wo  cubic  inches.  His  was  the  largest  head,  rating  by 
the  cranial  ci^WMsity,  of  which  there  has  been  made  any  record. 
His  temperament,  a  mixture  of  the  nervous  and  bilious,  was 
just  the  one,  which  the  most  strenuous  materialist  would  have 
selected,  to  give  him  the  highest  activity  of  his  faculties,  and  Hie 
greatest  power  of  endurance,  to  su£^n  him  against  the  fitime- 
shaking  enginery  and  energy  of  his  mind.  Added  to  all  his 
other  traits,  and  as  a  final  accompli^ment  of  his  person,  Mr. 
.  Webster  must  be  said  to  have  been  truly  beantaM.  It  was  not 
feminine  beauty  that  every  one  beheld  and  noted  in  him.  ft 
waa  a  manly  beauty,  the  beauty  of  his  sex.  It  was  die  beauty 
of  a  large,  powerful,  mighty  being,  whose  proportions  were 
magnifioent)  but  still  charming  and  attractive  to  the  eye.  ft 
was  that  beauty  that  lies  embodied  in  sublimity.  It  was  the 
beauty  of  the  ocean,  when  lying  moti<mless,  and  dear,  and 
de^,  beneath  the  spectator's  glance.  It  was  the  beauty  of  the 
overhanging  sky,  broad  and  boundless,  which,  serene  and  quiet 
as  it  may  be  to-day,  carries  within  itself  a  vastness  of  power,  . 
that,  to-morrow,  may  shake  heaven  and  cause  the  earth  to  trem- 
ble to  its  poles.  In  every  way,  in  every  feature,  in  all  his  bear- 
ing, Daniel  Webster  was  certainly  a  pattern,  as  if  nature  had 
designedly  brought  tc^ether  into  one,  the  perfections  of  many 
persons^  that,  after  numerous  disappointments,  the  worid  might 
at  last  have  a  model  of  a  man. 

In  advancing  higher,  to  take  some  account  of  Mr.  Webster's 
mind,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  mind  is  the  true  stand- 
ard of  the  man,  or  that  his  mind  was  without  a  parallel  among 
living  men.  This  has  been  said  so  often,  and  so  Icnsg,  that  acmib 
Toare  definite  statement  of  the  universally  acknowledged  fed 
}B  wanted.  That  he  was,  intellectually,  fer  above  and  beyond 
any  modem  man,  and  perhaps  equal  to  any  that  ever  lived  ott 
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trnKA^hsBlmn 4D0iDg^saadj  oonfessed,  at  home  aad  abroad^  fo 
thkty  yeai^  But  intellectual  greatxtesB  is  of  sevexal  kinds,  b 
is  now  a  fit  oooasion  to  inquire  what  kind  was  possessed  bgr 
him. 

I^  in  answ^kig  this  question,  we  follow  the  divinon  ci  the 
iiktf&llect  made  by  Bacon,  into  memory,  imagination  and  reason, 
we  shall  be  compelled,  without  doubt,  after  this  protracted  in> 
vestigation  of  Mr.  Webster's  life  and  labors,  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  three  orders  of  greatness  founded  respectively  upon  the 
several  departments  of  the  understanding.  He  undoubtedly 
p<»se8sed  that  greatness  based  on  memory,  whidi,  though  ibt 
lowest  order  of  intellectual  greatness,  has  been  alone  sufficient 
to  give  to  many  a  name  a  world-wide  reputation.  Not  that  he 
had  a  MezsEofimtian  memory,  that  devoured  everything,  good 
and  bad,  or  the  memory  of  the  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
^o,  on  hearing  a  long  poem  read  once,  could  repeat  it  in- 
stantly, without  the  variation  of  a  syllable.  Nor  had  he  any 
c(  the  tricks  of  memory  after  any  system  of  mnemonics,  by 
whidi  he  could  recount  a  long  and  disconnected  catalogue  ci 
names,  by  having  it  a  single  time  read  over  to  him.  No  men^ 
pry  of  that  sort  had  Mr.  Webster.  His  memory  was  natural, 
and  soimd,  and  healthy.  It  was  strong,  retentive,  ready  and 
universal.  It  need  not  be  said,  for  it  would  be  no  eulogy,  that 
he  remembered  everything.  What  can  be  said  of  him  is  all 
that  characterizes  a  really  great  memory.  He  always  retained, 
and  could  use  at  any  moment,  and  with  the  most  perfect  ao- 
curacy,  whatever  he  had  int^ded  to  lay  up  at  any  time  of 
reading  or  of  observation.  His  memory  £>r  words,  for  &cta^ 
and  for  ideas,  was  about  equal.  Thoughts  that  he  had  once  had^ 
seldom  if  ever  escaped  him ;  for,  in  all  his  speeches,  whidi 
must  be  counted  by  the  hundred,  and  which  extended  through 
a  space  of  over  forty  years,  he  was  remarkable  for  recollecting 
and  pointing  out—even  when  speaking  without  previous  no^ 
Ijoe — ^what  he  had  said  <m  the  same  subject  on  all  former  009 


EvflBts,  ifdietber  diood  of  UsKny,  or  limia 
widiiBliMniigeof  fai8own«i^rieiioe,^raro  flAwayssMed  bj 
lumenedjM  they  ooeuired,  and  generaUjaoeoi^^  bjatt 
their  attending  drcumstances ;  and  more  than  onoe,  when  eii- 
giged  in  debate,  and  when  a  varianoe  arose  between  htm  and 
hb  opponent  in  relation  to  a  &ct)  his  atatement  of  it  not 
oaly  eanied  hia  hearers  with  him,  but  oonvinoed  his  antagonist 
widioat  fifftlier  examination  or  evidence,  that  his  own  reoolko- 
tion  waaat  fiiult  It  isa  singular  oircumstanoe  in  the  history  of 
Mr.  Webster,  that  an  appeal  is  not  known  to  have^ver  been 
taken  from  anything  deliberatriy  stated  by  him  as  aftct  Ifia 
w<Mrd,  fab  memory,  was  always  the  end  <^  controversy  in  •  mat- 
ter which  he  pn^esed  to  know.  In  regard  to  language,  or 
what  is  oaUed  verbal  memory,  he  was  yet  m<nre  rmnarkablei 
His  citations,  as  has  been  belbre  stud  in  the  narrative  of  his  Uft^ 
have  long  been  celebrated  as  bemg  always  the  best  diat  coidd 
have  been  made ;  and  his  quotations  from  the  great  masten^ 
hi  the  ooorse  of  an  aigument,  were  invariably  so  fit,  so  pertft- 
Mnt,  that  the  reader  or  hearer  doubted,  whether  the  passage 
«r  phrase  in  question  had  ever  be^i  be£>re,  or  could  ever  he 
again,  so  aptly  quoted  There  was  something  so  remarkable 
fan  him,  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  it  with  suffi> 
eient  fom^  hi  every  instance,  it  seemed  as  if  his  passagesaad 
phrases,  ages  before  he  wanted  them,  had  been  mode  to  his 
order,  and  that  he  had  laid  diem  up  in  his  early  years,  as  if  pre- 
soieDt  of  the  precise  use  he  would  wish  ever  aftorward  to  make 
of  them.  For  thhrfy  years,  so  noted  was  this  trait,  die  world 
of  cridOB  have  been  watching  him  to  see  if  diey  could  not  find 
him,  at  some  careless  moment,  tripping.  Two  or  diree  dmes^ 
in  the  course  <^  this  long  period,  they  have  imagkied  diat  dny 
had  at  last  found  a  fitult;  but  in  every  case,  after  mature  enai- 
hiation,  the  critics  have  been  fivrced  to  acknowledge  that  he 
was  right  Near  the  dose  of  life,  mdeed,  when  some  prc^essed 
to  discover  a  decline  of  his  great  Acuities,  aa  instance  of  thli 
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Idnd  ooouited  In  Ab  oourae  of  tht  brief  and  wiAmlritisai 
speech  in  Famieil  Hall,  belore  mentioiied,  made  od  tbe  Mlh 
of  May,  1852,  he  quoted  two  lines  of  poetrj,  ^i^ieh  he  ascribed 
to  Dr.  Johnson.  Next  day,  the  literary  newsfwip^  writers  of 
Boston,  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  came  out  with  flaming  par- 
jigraphs,  heral^M  by  a  sound  <^  trumpets,  that  the  great  (»atar 
had  certainly  ma^  one  blunder ;  and,  in  proof  of  their  asatr- 
tion,  they  published  lai^e  extracts  from  cme  of  Dr.  GoldsmilM 
j^eoes,  m  which  the  two  lines  evidently  occur.  The  great  cid- 
prit  made  no  oorreot3<»i«  Perhaps  he  did  not  read  ^t»  stiic- 
tizres.  In  a  few  days,  however,  some  deeper  scholar  had  foiaid 
the  &et,  which  Mr.  Webster  had  periiaps  known  from  boyhood, 
that  though  Dr.  Goldmnith  did  write  the  body  of  the  poem.  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  the  twelve  last  lines  of  it,  and  that  it  was  this  ad^* 
^n  fiiom  which  the  orator  had  made,  extemporaneously,  but 
knowingly,  his  quotation.  In  literature  itself  which  had  never 
l^een  to  him  more  than  a  recreation,  he  proved  himself  not 
only  once,  but  often,  more  accurate  than  those  men,  who  made 
it  th^r  profession.  In  all  matters  oi  memory,  indeed,  he  nal- 
iBDed  the  strong  language  Of  the  poet : 

**  His  words  were  bondsi  his  oaths  were  orades.** 

Of  Mr.  Webster's  imagination,  or  his  power  to  recall  and 
combine  past  peroepticms,  and  fhone  them  together  in  ne^ 
ways  and  according  to  new  relations,  nothing  less  can  be  said 
than  that  he  had  no  livii^  superi(«^  Philosophy  assures  us  that 
deamess  and  vividness  of  ccniceptjon  is  at  the  same  time  tfae 
chief  el^nent,  both  ci  recollection  and  of  imagmadcm.  The 
man  who  csn  lock  upon  the  past  with  so  steady  and  hnf^ 
and  broad  a  vision  as  did  Mr.  Webster,  must  see  plahdy  the 
natund  and  the  posnble  resemblances  and  contradielions,  as 
wdl  as  all  other  mtelligible  relations  between  objects.  That 
Mr.  Webster  did  see  them,  and  profit  by  what  he  saw,  eveiy 
Iking  he  ever  did  bears  witness.    No  man  ever  behdd  the 
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eoagxuitiM,  or  the  inoongruitiesy  of  eventa,  facta  BaAi6euB  moP$ 
Moonitely,  or  more  hapfnlj.  It  is  for  tlus  reaaw  that  he  wa* 
About  equaUj  oa{)aUe  of  both  grave  and  ludicrous  creatioiuk 
In  public,  he  was  noted  for  his  serious  pjcturea^  which  were  al- 
wajs  the  pictures  of  a  master.  In  private,  he  is  said  to  have 
indulged  in  the  ludicrous,  hb  wit  being  ready  and  eaihauatlee«i^ 
and  his  descriptions  rich,  racy,  and  di^matic.  He  was  tJbe  best 
atory-teller  of  the  whole  country,  and  his  performances  in  thi^ 
my  have  been  compared  to  the  dialogues  .of  Shakapeai«b 
He  could  make  a  story,  as  well  as  tell  one;  and  his  ideal  pior 
tures  of  life,  and  particularly  of  the  future  life,  were  wc»de]> 
IhUy  striking  and  original.  It  was  seldom  that  he  publidj 
indulged  in  pure  satire ;  but  when  he  did,  the  man  or  the  ide^ 
satirized  was  an  object  of  sport  or  of  contempt  ever  i^terwardi^ 
When  South  Garcdina,  unsupported  by  a  single  otber  state,  pro 
posed  to  nullify  the  acts  and  authority  of  congress,  Daniel 
Webster,  in  one  of  his  inspired  moments,  advised  her  to  go<Mi 
and  take  the  contemplated  step.  He  told  her,  with  a  withes- 
Ing  smile,  to  take  from  our  flag  her  one  star  and  one  Hr^M^ 
and  set  up  a  republic  and  be  a  country  by  herself!  Hie  step 
was  never  taken ;  for  every  one  saw,  from  that  moment,  evea 
South  Carolina  herself,  how  ridiculously  the  od»  star  and  one 
stripe  would  look  1  His  figures  were  always  thus  perdnoit 
and  strong.  They  were  aigum^ts;  and  the  ai^guments  were 
conclusive.  They  were  not  such  as  Irving,  or  Addison,  or  even 
Shakspeare  would  have  made,  simply  humorous^  lav^haUeand 
eapable  of  a  competition  by  other  tongues.  They  weie'suoh  as 
90  other  tongue,  no  other  pen  but  his,  has  ever  framed,  or  maj 
ever  frame  again.  The  man  nearest  to  him,  and  most  like 
him  in  this  rei^pect,  was  Burice.  Had  he  not  been,  indeed,  so 
many  things  else,  and  particularly  a  statesman  of  such  wei|^ilj 
cares,  Mr.  Webster  might  have  been  a  poet ;  and  his  poetry- 
would  have  been,  not  the  eloquent  volubility  of  Homer,  oof 
the  placid  statelinesa  of  Viigil»  nor  the  minute  phUcaopfaiflBi  of 
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Ltjcretkiii^  nor  tlie  feli&ed  Htfrtimentalfam  of  Petrudi,  nor  dm 
tfdid  magniioqoeiioe  of  OorneiDe,  nor  the  finical  polidiof  Radne; 
Bor  llie  cai^elttd  scholastidsm  of  Goethe,  nor  the  sensuous  warmlil 
of  Sdnller,  nor  the  feminine  delicacy  of  Addison,  nor  the  veHbol 
^pdence  of  Thomson,  nor  t&e  ^m  and  shaven  evenness  and  bal- 
«Doed  aeeuraey  of  Pope,  but  something  entirely  his  own,  and  s^tll 
a  poetry  of  the  first  grade.  Judgmg  firom  the  imagery  of  \ai 
prose  writings,  and  from  what  are  known  to  have  been  the  leading 
ciiaracteristics  of  his  mittd,it  seems  most  probable  that  he  wouMi 
have  combined  the  dramatic  power  of  Shakspeare  with  the 
hngh  sublimity  of  Dante,  or  of  Milton.  To  thehr  dass,  o^- 
talnly,  Mr.  Webster,  as  a  poet,  would  have  belonged ;  and  he 
was  the  only  man  of  this  c^tury,  or  oftfaeju'eceding  centuries; 
^lot  could  have  composed  Hamlet,  the  Inferno,  or  Paradise 
Lost.  He  might,  it  is  probable,  have  written  either,  had  h€i 
given  his  days  to  literature,  rather  than  to  the  state ;  for  the 
breadth  and  power  of  his  imagination,  as  well  as  the  liveliness 
of  his  fanc^,  have  been  seldom  equaled,  and  perhaps  not  once 
surpassed. 

Aseending  still  higher  in  this  investigation,  to  examine  Mr. 
Webster's  daims  to  greatness  on  the  ground  of  reason,  the 
&ird  division  of  the  intellect,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  lead 
need  be  s^d,  as  all  men  have  given  him,  in  this  respect,  the 
preeminence  above  the  greatest  personages  of  modern  times* 
H^^,  he  stood  entirely  alone,  unapproached  and  unapproacha* 
ble.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  of  him,  in  relation  td 
other  qualities,  he  never  had  an  enemy,  or  a  rival,  possessed 
of  any  chsraeter  as  a  critic,  that  ventured  to  deny  him  this  su* 
periority  over  other  men.  In  pure  argument,  in  clear,  com- 
pact, solid  reasoning,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  never  looked  upon 
his  equal.  Such  was  his  penetration,  that  he  saw  the  bottom 
of  everything  upon  which  he  turned  his  eye.  No  arts  could 
mystify,  no  sof^istry  could  deodve  him.  A  subject  of  debata 
tnigfat  be  covered  up  by  an  age  of  opposing  precedents^  or  ob* 
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i  hy  the  oMtrivaBeM  of  kk  anlBgonteta,  or  clo«Mt  hy  Hi 
own  depth  or  dfatMioe»  to  that  oomiDoa  nundi,  hOTrever  kmeifl^ 
hnew  Bot  whet  to  tJuak  of  it  When  he  cast  hie  eye  upoo  i^ 
these  preeedeotB  were  nothieg ;  hb  atittagooieto  were  nothing; 
the  dqpth  end  dietenoe  ci  the  idee  were  nothk^  He  hnriiei 
them  all  away ;  he  went  directly  to  the  thoi^ht^  whatevw  m 
wherever  it  might  be ;  and  he  brought  it  up^  entire  and  aksttfl^ 
esfaibith^  it  dearly  to  every  person's  eompvehenaion^  eiaody 
hi  ita  own  prc^xwtiotta.  Not  only  waa  he  Ihtia  profirand  and 
atioi^,  but  he  waa  broad  and  oompr^cfiaive.  He  not  only 
aaw  hia  idea»  and  that  distinctly  separated  from  every  othtt 
idea^  similar  and  dissimilar,  but  he  beheld  all  its  relations  to 
Other  ideaa^  near  and  remote,  and  seemed  to  realize,  while  ea^ 
ploying  or  presenting  it,  every  possible  bearing  it  might  have 
npon^every  possible  idea»  or  interest,  past,  present^  and  fiitMni 
tf  it  may  be  said  deferentially,  and  only  with  its  own  meaningi 
there  was  a  sort  of  omnipresence  in  his  genios,  in  his  rsason^ 
w§,  of  whidi  every  read^  and  every  hearer  was  always 
strangely  consooos.  He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  for  dM 
first  time  m  congress,  before  it  became  evident,  that,  if  any 
one  wished  to  oppose  him,  it  must  be  by  other  means  th«i 
argument  With  whatever  eloquence,  either  of  diction  or  of 
delivery,  he  was  at  any  time  beset,  it  was  but  a  playful  efibrt 
fofc  him  to  take  up  the  speedies,  paragraph  by  paragnqph,  take 
out  of  them  all  their  rhetoric,  and  reduce  them  to  their  aint- 
ple  oaoence,  and  then  perhaps  annihilate  that  essence  by  a  sin- 
gle stroke  of  his  powerful  and  resistless  logic  In  the  early 
part  of  his  congresstonai  career,  a  well  known  senator  used  to 
try  his  arts  of  metaphysical  dialectics  on  him ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  finely-spun  theories  and  delicately-drawn  distinctions 
could  not  chain  a  giant  At  the  same  period,  another  distill 
guished  senator  would  occasionally  attempt  to  mislead  or  neu* 
tnlize  him,  by  the  employment  of  ridi  description,  captivating 
imagery,  a  charmii^  voice,  and  a  passionate  and  very  oonfidenfe 
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as  ikaownmmBf  vipaa  a  man,  wlia,  rising  iHth  1^  moat  poffeel 
oooJBcaBy  amid  always  give  tiie  exact  veighl  and  wortii  of 
•Tcrythiiig  tlms  beaatafiilly  uttered,  and  th^  present  bis  owm 
tkrani  «o  eogeotly,  and  so  clearly,  as  to  make  them  staftd  out 
Uke  liTing  mathematical  demoDstratbns.  In  all  these  efforts^ 
bowerer,  he  waa  always  cautious  not  to  do  more  than  the  ease 
demanded,  and  never  to  inflict  needless  diagrin  upon  an  c^fpo^ 
lient,  as  &  weak  man  often  does,  by  pressing  too  &r  a  lof^heA 
•dmntoge*  He  seemed  ever  to  be  conscious,  that,  in  these 
VKntal  batde^  he  always  had  the  advantage  <^  mankind  ge» 
ceally,  and  diat  deriving  it  as  a  gift  of  heaven,  he  was  bound 
to  treat  his  oj^ooaaia  with  mercy.  Only  twice  in  his  Itfe^ime 
HA  be  appear  at  all  to  vary  from  this  rule  of  aeticm ;  and  in 
both  cases,  Hnb  personal  assaults  made  upon  his  private  ehar> 
aeler,  as  w^  as  the  vital  imp<»t  to  the  country  of  a  thorough 
inetory,  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  sound  apdogyt 
These  were  probably  the  only  instances,  also,  where  his  wh(^ 
mbd  was  rouaed  to  do  its  utmost ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  chief  exia^^nce  wlndi  the  two  men  have  since 
had  is  the  immortality  arising  to  them  from  the  sublime  effort 
by  whiidi  everything  but  a  bare  existence  was  taken  from  th^»« 
One  of  them  fell  at  once  into  utter  oblivion,  so  &r  as  the  na- 
tion is  concerned ;  and  the  other,  not  only  aman  of  taloits,  but 
tti]^>orted  by  a  combination  of  great  power,  on  bdng  fdainly 
told,  by  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  and  his  party  had  been  ut* 
terly  annihilated  hy  the  great  New*£kiglander,  thought  it  » 
iu^^t  glory,  as  he  said,  that  no  living  man  could  have  dealt 
annihilation  to  him  but  Daniel  Webster.  Daniel  Webster, 
however,  could  deal  defeat  to  any  opponent,  in  a  conflict  of  pure 
aiigument,  whom  he  was  ever  called  to  meet  in  public  or  in 
private  life.  His  reasoning  power,  indeed,  was  almost  as  sub.^ 
4e  as  Aristotle's,  quite  as  brilliant  as  Plato's,  and  as  practical 
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9m  Lend  Baooa's;  and  lie  mi^  bare  been,  periiapa, ddier  opt 
of  those  philoflophen  had  he  not  been  Daniel  Wdbeter. 

Such,  without  doubt,  is  the  universal  opinion  entertamed  of 
the  mental  capadties  of  the  immortal  statesman ;  but  there  is  a 
higher  order  of  greatness,  which  has  been  seldom  mentioned, 
but  which  should  be  equally  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  liiat  order 
of  greatness  founded  upon  the  sensibilities.  Mr.  Webster  was 
not  simply  a  person  of  great  physical  perfection  endowed  witk 
a  powerfiil  intellect  He  was  a  man  of  feeling.  His  emotioDt 
al(Hie,  had  they  been  alone,  would  have  distinguished  him  as 
much  as  his  memory,  his  imagination,  or  his  reason.  He  was 
a  man  of  keen,  delicate,  and  lively  sentiment  Lake  the  pllaia 
about  a  temple,  his  mind  was  a  combination  of  strength  with 
beauty.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  nature.  He  fixed  hia 
residence  in  a  rural  spot,  surrounded  by  fields  and  forests,  rodca 
and  running  water.  His  fikvorite  room,  which  he  used  as  a 
library  and  study,  looked  out  upon  the  ocean,  whidi  he  is  said 
to  have  been  accustomed  to  gaze  upon  by  the  hour  together.  He 
delighted  in  the  successive  changes  of  the  seasona  The  storms 
c^  winter  and  the  flowers  of  spring  gave  him  equal  pleasure. 
In  the  heat  of  summer,  as  has  been  seen,  he  was  wont  to  go  oat 
and  sit  upon  the  streamlet  banks,  or  ramble  through  the  shady 
woods,  or  wander  upon  the  ocean  beach,  sometimes  with  his 
gun,  but  more  generally  with  his  fishing  rod,  all  the  time 
deeply  musing,  as  if  it  were  his  only  business  in  life  to  visit  and 
enjoy  the  works  of  his  Creator.  He  enjoyed  himself  much  with 
children,  and  allowed  them  to  take  liberties  with  him,  as  a  lioa 
might  enter  into  the  sports  of  lambkins.  He  has  been  heard 
to  say  that  a  little  child  asleep  was  to  him  the  most  touching 
of  all  earthly  objects.  He  loved  beauty,  serenity,  and  inno* 
oence ;  and  he  has  been  fi'equently  observed  returning  to  his  man^ 
d<»i,  after  a  morning's  ramble,  with  his  hands  filled  with  flow* 
ers.  One  of  the  most  beautifiil  of  his  compositions  is  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  a  fiiend,  in  praise  of  the  quiet  and  fireshness  of  the 
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moming ;  and  lus  Franklin  letter,  written  while  looking  out  of 
ft  window  of  the  old  Salisbury  homestead  upon  the  graves  of 
his  buried  kindred,  is  as  affecting  as  anything  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. His  domestic  aflfections  were  wonderfully  strong.  Nor 
18  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  always,  in  all  his  writings,  wherever 
his  fatherji  name  is  mentioned,  it  is  followed  by  a  point  of  ad- 
miration ;  and  he  could  never  speak  of  his  eldest  brother,  who 
^ed  so  suddenly,  without  being  moved  to  tears.  When  he 
lost  his  chfldren,  his  grie^  though  submissive,  was  sublime.  It 
was  like  that  of  David.  His  neighbors,  and  his  neighborhood, 
lived  in  his  afiecdons ;  and  his  love  for  New  England,  second 
only  to  his  love  for  the  whole  country,  has  long  been  a  passion. 
His  love  of  his  native  land  was  always  stronger  in  him  than  the 
love  of  life ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  breadth  of  his  feelings,  as 
well  as  his  breadth  of  view,  that  he  was  ever  able  to  make  the 
most  ardent  patriotism  a  part  of  that  general  benevolence  whidi 
embraced  the  whole  human  fitmily.  A  memorable  instance  of 
his  kindness  of  heart  was  mentioned  after  his  death,  by  Mr, 
Everett.  That  gentleman,  when  about  to  prepare  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster's  works,  was  permitted  to  follow  his  own 
tiiste  without  much  restraint.  Only  one  injunction  was  laid 
lipon  him.  "My  friend,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "I  wish  to  per- 
petuate no  feuds.  I  have  lived  a  life  of  strenuous  political  war- 
fiffe.  I  have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  and  that  in  selfdefense, 
been  led  to  speak  of  others  with  severity.  I  beg  you,  where 
you  can  do  it  without  M'holly  changing  the  character  of  the 
speech,  and  thus  doing  essential  injustice  to  me,  to  obliterate 
every  trace  of  personality  of  this  kind.  I  should  prefer  not  to 
leave  a  word  that  would  give  unnecessary  pam  to  any  honest 
man,  however  opposed  to  me."  It  was  for  this  reason  that  his 
political  enemies  generally  esteemed  him.  It  was  for  this  reason, 
so  clearly  seen  in  all  his  speeches  and  in  all  his  acts,  that  he  was 
our  most  successful  diplomatist,  because,  while  maintaining  his 
regard  for  his  own  government,  he  had  made  himself  the  idol 
VOL.  I,  U  3| 
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of  odier  nations.  All  men  have  celebrated  Mr.  Webster's 
intellectual  greatness ;  but  the  world  has  jet  to  learn,  what 
it  will  learn,  when  his  whole  character  shall  have  been  re- 
vealed, that  his  heart  was  even  greater  than  his  head.  When 
we  look  upon  his  calling,  upon  the  nature  of  his  ^nploy- 
ments,  upon  the  places  he  occupied,  and  upoa  the  general  be- 
havior of  our  public  characters,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
that  heart  of  his,  always  young,  sensitive,  tender,  and  Ml  of  be- 
nevolence to  all  the  world,  made  him  emphatically  our  most 
glorious  man  ! 

But  there  is  still  another  order  of  greatness,  which  is  to  be 
ranked  higher  than  all  others,  because  it  is  that  which  gives  life 
and  character  to  them  all.  It  is  that  order  of  greatness 
founded  upon  a  powerful  will.  The  will  is  the  internal  force 
that  moves  and  controls  the  man.  It  is  the  man  himself.  It 
b  that  interior  essence  that  calls  everything  else  its  osm,  A 
weak,  hesitating,  unresolving  will,  always  leaves  a  man  weak, 
hesitating,  and  unresolved.  A  strong  will  makes  a  man  strong. 
It  was  his  will  that  made  Alexander  the  conqueror  of  the  world* 
It  was  his  will  that  made  Hannibal  great,  both  in  victory  and 
defeat  It  was  his  will  that  gave  to  Cbsar,  in  spite  of  ten  thou- 
sand discouragements,  the  command  of  his  enemies  and  the  em* 
pire  of  Rome.  It  was  his  will,  his  imperial  will,  that  made  Na- 
poleon what  he  was.  It  was  his  will  that  put  England  into  the 
power  of  Cromwell,  when  nothmg  but  a  strong  will  could  stand. 
The  laborer  of  Marseilles  told  Kossuth,  that  everything  is  pos- 
sible to  him  that  wills ;  but  the  loss  of  Hungary  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  very  fact,  that  the  lesson  had  not  been  learned  be- 
fore. Had  the  great  Magyar,  the  moment  he  had  seen  the 
first  symptoms  of  treachery  in  Gdrgey,  hurled  him  from  hia 
path,  and  rushed  to  the  last  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  an  un- 
conquered  and  unconquerable  man,  the  land  he  has  so  honored 
and  so  loved  might  now  be  free;  but  in  this  one  point,  with 
all  the  nobleness  and  grandeur  of  his  soul,  he  Med.    Tias  is 
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not  the  first  dme,  perhaps,  that  the  imaginatioii  has  been  m- 
dulged,  In  supposing  how  Webster  would  have  acted,  in  sudi 
a  criais,  with  such  a  traitor  at  his  back.  It  will  take  no  time 
to  telL  He  would  have  raised  himself  up  to  the  highest  and 
dreadest  demand  of  the  moment  An  army  of  Goi^eys  would 
have  been  but  a  feather  in  his  way.  The  ftrst  word  of  treason  to 
his  oountry  would  have  been  the  death-warrant  to  any  and  every 
man.  Storms  might  have  arisen,  but  Webster,  fully  roused, 
would  have  beaten  them  back,  or  grasped  them  and  held  them 
motionless  in  his  fist  Such  has  ever  be^i  his  character.  His 
will  never  saw  a  crisis  greater  than  itself.  When  resolved,  no- 
thing on  earth  could  ever  move  him,  or  shake  him  fix>m  his 
course.  Acting,  as  it  is  believed  he  always  did,  fix>m  a  sense 
of  right  and  duty,  after  the  most  carefiil  examination  of  a  ques- 
tion, neither  enemies  nor  firiends  could  swerve  him  from  his 
purpose.  The  west  might  threaten  him  and  the  east  give  signs 
of  the  withdrawal  of  its  confidence  and  esteem ;  but  he  always 
went  directly  forward,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left. 
The  south  might  bum  against  him,  and  the  north  might  galher 
on  him  a  coldness  greater  than  its  own ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  be 
dackened  not  in  the  execution  of  his  resolves.  When  the  pro- 
slavery  feeling  of  the  southern  states  concentrates  to  nullify  the 
authority  of  congress,  and  overthrow  the  federd  government, 
he  rises  up  in  the  majesty  of  his  soul,  stakes  his  reputaticm  and 
his  political  fortunes  on  a  single  act,  routs  the  en^nies  c^  his 
country  forever  firom  the  field,  and  gives  to  us  all  a  country,  a 
government,  at  a  cost  which  the  services  of  a  long  life  have  not 
been  able,  as  he  knew  they  would  not  be  able,  to  make  good. 
When  the  anti-slavery  spirit  of  the  northern  states,  just  in  itseli^ 
but  overlooking  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  assumes  a 
hostile  character,  he  rises  again,  turning  his  fiioe  against  his  own 
New  England,  against  the  dearest  fiiends  he  ever  had  on  earth, 
against  what  &lsely  and  yet  plausibly  seems  to  have  been  the 
t^or  of  his  whole  life,  and  proves  himself  <»ice  more  above  all 
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flifttarj,  above  all  tfareatB^  resolved  to  do  his  own  diHy,  as  he 
himself  sees  it^  and  to  be  supported'  onij  by  the  approval  of 
his  own  oonscienoe  and  the  invincible  might  of  his  own  great 
wilL  This,  beyond  all  contradiction,  ailer  all  that  has  been 
Mid  of  Webster,  was  his  master  trait ;  and,  in  this  respect^ 
tiie  world  has  never  seen  a  truer,  a  stronger,  or  a  sublime 


Hiese,  according  to  the  &cts  previously  narrated,  were 
tile  leading  characteristics  of  the  late  and  illustrious  Dan- 
kl  Webster ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  man,  liv* 
ing  in  such  an  age  as  this,  could  have  passed  so  long  a  life  with* 
oat  doing  something  remarkable  ibr  his  country.  Without  at- 
tempting to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  gre^t  services,  not 
only  to  his  native  land,  but  to  other  lands,  and  to  man  in  gen- 
eral, there  are  three  important  lessons,  c(Hitained  in  his  ex* 
ample,  which  cannot  be  omitted  without  doing  his  memory 
injustice. 

hi  the  first  place,  Webster  has  given  us  and  given  the  world 
a  great  and  useful  lesson  in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  He 
was  our  finest  orator.  He  was  a  genuine  orator.  He  was  the 
first  Am^can  to  discover,  and  to  prove  in  his  own  person,  that 
true  oratory  needs  no  tridis  of  rhetoric,  no  arts  of  declamation, 
DO  extravagance  of  voice  and  gesture,  no  rant,  no  bombast  He 
said  what  he  felt,  in  ample,  honest  language,  every  word  of 
which  had  its  meaning ;  and  this  he  demonstrated  to  be  true 
eloquence.  It  was  with  this  plain,  straigh^forward  eloquence, 
that  he  swayed  at  his  pleasure  the  masses  of  the  people,  when* 
ever  and  wherever  they  went  out  to  hear  him.  It  was  with  this 
that  he  stood  up  before  the  most  learned  and  fastidious  audi- 
ences, teaching  them  that  simplicity  is  the  great  element  of 
power,  even  in  literary  discourses.  It  was  with  this  that  he 
i^peared  before  the  assembled  talent  of  the  nation,  where  every 
individual  was  an  interested  critic,  and  made  an  envious  soiate 
UiteD  to  him  with  admiration ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  publio 
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life,  he  made  an  impreasion  od  the  aenate,  aa  an  orator,  aa  a 
teacher  of  true  oratory,  such  as  no  other  man  ever  made. 
Randolph  might  be  more  humorous,  Preston  more  particular 
in  gesture,  Clay  more  flowery  and  passionate,  and  other  senar 
tors  more  captivating  to  a  superficial  populace;  but,  while 
these  orators  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  paragons  by  the  people, 
they  themselves  looked  upon  Webster  as  their  own  modeL 
Everything  about  his  oratory  was  so  easy,  so  natural,  so  sim- 
ple, 80  direct,  and  yet  so  beautiful  and  powerful,  that  he  may 
well  be  acknowledged  as  the  orator  of  his  country.  The 
crowning  excellence  of  his  oratory  was,  that  he  always  met  the 
occasion  that  called  him  out — met  it  exactly,  perfectly — ^but 
never  tried  to  go  beyond  it.  Truly  beautiful  and  majestic  in 
his  person,  his  attitude  was  always  dignified ;  his  changes  of 
position  natural  and  easy ;  his  gesticulation  simple  but  ex* 
tremely  happy;  his  intonations  clear,  distinct,  forcible,  and 
sometimes  remarkably  deep  and  weighty,  but  never  boister- 
ous ;  his  eye  steady,  piercing,  and  occasionally  burning  and 
flashing ;  his  &ce  varying  in  expression  with  every  variation 
of  thought  and  feeling,  sometimes  frowning  as  no  other  man 
could  frown,  then  beaming  with  a  smile  that  seemed  like  a 
gentle  flash  of  lightning  playing  harmlessly  over  the  uneven 
surface  of  a  cloud,  or  like  what  the  sacred  writer  des(»*ibe8  aa 
"  the  opening-up  of  the  eye-lids  of  morning ; "  and,  with  all  his 
dignity  of  manner,  his  mind  was  constantly  pouring  out  a  cur> 
rent  of  pure  thought — thought  now  and  then  set  cm  fire  by  genu- 
ine feeling — that  went  straight-forward  to  his  great  purpose,  and 
as  directly  to  the  intelligence  and  heart  of  his  rapt  and  admir 
ring  auditors.  Such  was  his  oratory ;  and  the  lesson  he  has 
taught  us  will  hereafler  be  the  species  of  eloquence  sought 
afber  by  our  best  public  speakers,  on  every  occasion,  and 
handed  down  to  future  generations  as  that  style  which  they 
will  be  proud  to  call  American. 
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In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Webster  has  given  us  a  great  lesson 
as  a  writer,  furnishing  us  with  a  specimen  of  the  best  style  of 
English  composition.  He  was  the  ablest  living  writer  in  the 
language.  He  was  as  able,  perhaps,  as  any  man  that  ever 
wrote  it.  His  writings  will  ever  remain,  not  only  as  treas- 
ures of  political  wisdom,  but  as  the  highest  standard  of  style 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantia  Addison,  it  is  true,  wrote  more 
elaborately,  and  with  a  finer  polish,  but  not  so  strongly,  clearly, 
and  effectively.  Johnsojj  attained  a  better  flow  of  sentences, 
and  a  more  perfect  rising  and  felling  of  his  periods ;  but  his 
style  is  verbose  and  affected  when  compared  with  that  of  Web- 
ster. Robert  Hall  moved  with  a  more  steady  impulse,  and 
rolled  more  evenly  along  in  the  sustained  grandeur  of  his  com- 
position ;  but  he  never  went  home  to  the  ordinary  apprehen- 
sions of  his  readers,  nor  bound  them  as  firmly  to  his  thought, 
as  did  Daniel  Webster.  On  this  side  of  the  ocean,  Irving 
writes  as  correctly  and  as  beautifally,  but  not  so  powerfully ; 
Prescott  writes  more  picturesquely,  but  not  so  purely.  Chan- 
ning  was  equally  pure,  equaUy  picturesque,  equally  dignified 
and  simple,  but  not  so  thorough  a  master  of  the  language.  In 
most  other  American  prose  writers,  whose  reputations  have  be- 
come historical,  with  all  their  varied  excellencies,  are  to  be  fi>und, 
more  or  less  frequently,  positive  blemishes  of  style.  There 
were  no  blemishes  of  style  in  the  elaborated  and  finished  pro- 
ductions of  Daniel  Webster.  The  most  subtle  and  determined 
critic  might  be  safely  challenged  to  point  out  a  decided  error 
of  composition  in  all  his  published  writings.  His  excellendes 
are  such,  on  the  contrary,  as  constitute  the  best  style,  for  his 
dass  of  subjects,  of  which  the  language  is  susceptible.  Like  his 
oratory,  his  composition  is  plain,  natural,  easy,  straight-forward, 
(Strong,  dignified,  and  sometimes  very  lofty.  His  diction  is  en 
tirely  English.  He  tricks  out  his  sentences  with  no  French 
flippancies,  no  borrowed  phrases,  no  high-sounding  epithets.  As 
the  dassio  Greeks  would  never  write  or  know  any  other  Ian- 
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guage  than  the  Greek,  so  he  would  write  only  English.  His 
words  are  the  commonest  in  the  language.  They  are  those  that 
men  use  at  home  by  their  own  firesides,  when  conversing  with 
their  children,  and  with  their  uneducated  friends  and  neighbors. 
Shakspeare  was  the  first  of  our  bards  to  prove  that  the  words 
of  the  household  are  the  best  words,  when  properly  employed, 
for  the  highest  styles  of  poetry.  Mr.  Webster  has  taught  us 
the  same  truth  in  relation  to  prose  composition.  He  uses  but 
little  ornament ;  but  when  he  does  draw  a  picture,  it  is  one  that^ 
put  on  canvas,  would  do  honor  to  a  Raphael,  or  an  Angelo. 
Everything  about  his  composition  is  plain,  strong,  massive,  and 
yet  beautiful.  Some  of  our  other  writers  are  more  nice,  more 
refined,  more  showy.  He  is  simply  correct,  grand,  powerful, 
ornamenting  only  when  he  cannot  help  it.  They  are  like  beau- 
tiful cottages,  or  villas,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  where  flowers 
and  embellishments  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  objects. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  solitary  temple,  built  up  entirely 
of  granite,  according  to  the  strictest  laws  of  the  simplest  at- 
chitectural  order,  so  vast,  so  well  proportioned,  so  perfect,  that 
the  eye  never  seeks  for  mferior  decorations,  but  loses  itself 
among  those  higher  wonders,  which  satisfy  all  eyes,  and  whidh 
the  mind  sees  are  to  be  eternal. 

The  highest  lesson,  however,  which  Mr.  Webster  has  given 
to  his  country,  is  that  given  in  his  capacity  as  a  statesman. 
Mr.  Webster  was  a  statesman,  and  not  a  politician.  This  should 
ever  be  remembered.  It  was  often  said,  during  his  life-time, 
that  he  was  not  so  good  a  leader  of  a  party  as  many  others 
of  inferior  talent  He  had  too  much  talent,  he  was  too  broad 
a  man,  to  be  a  party  leader.  He  was  conscious  of  his  abilities, 
and  of  the  demands  which  the  whole  country,  instead  of  any 
party,  had  upon  him.  In  every  one  of  his  measures,  in  every- 
one of  his  votes,  he  acted  for  the  country,  not  for  any  section 
of  it,  or  for  any  one  dass  of  its  citizens,  and  much  less  for  any 
political  oiganizadon.    It  is  true,  he  always  nominally  belonged 
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to  a  certain  party,  but  he  was  never  governed  Vj  U^  and  he 
never  tried  to  govern  it  More  than  once,  a»  has  been  se^ 
he  has  gone  directly  in  opposition  to  his  party,  and  it  wm 
well-known  that  he  was  always  liable  to  do  so,  and  would  do 
so,  if  the  party  were  not  with  him  in  its  measures.  As  a  party 
man,  therefore,  he  was  never  entirely  popular,  while  he  was 
almost  universally  looked  upon  as  our  deepest^  soundest^  truest 
statesman.  He  was  an  American  statesman.  This  also  should 
be  remembered.  He  has  told  us,  and  he  often  told  the  ooun- 
try,  that,  as  a  servant  of  the  republic,  he  knew  no  east^  no  west, 
no  north,  no  south,  but  was  seeking  the  common  good  of  a  com- 
mon people.  He  originated  no  new  measures^  or  but  very  few, 
and  was  consequently  regarded,  by  superficial  m^,  as  defi- 
cient in  political  abilities.  He  was  not,  in  this  sense,  original, 
because  he  was  ori^nal  and  alone  in  a  much  deeper  and  more 
important  sense,  hi  what  sense,  can  be  very  briefly  stated. 
Having  settled  it  as  a  conviction,  or  a  series  of  convictions,  that 
the  union  of  the  states  had  been  our  sole  reliance  against  Eu- 
ropean agression  and  domination;  that  it  was  to  be  our 
sole  reliance  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties;  that  that 
union  had  been  possible,  and  would  be  possible,  only  on 
the  basis  of  our  present  constitution;  that  that  constitution 
18  a  fortunate  compromise  of  numerous  contending  inter- 
ests, and  of  various  sections,  by  which  separate  and  eih 
tirely  independent  states  were  harmonized,  and  are  held  to- 
gether for  national  purposes ;  that  a  breadi  of  this  federal  con- 
tract,  of  this  constitutional  compromise,  by  the  enactm^its  ci 
congress,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  several  states,  or  by  felling'  to 
carry  out,  in  good  feith,  its  plain  and  positive  provisions,  would 
be  the  destruction  of  the  contract,  and  a  dissolution  of  that  union, 
in  which  are  embodied  our  harmony,  our  strength,  and  our 
very  existence  as  a  nation ;  havmg  settled  all  these  propositions, 
he  could  not  do  otherwise,  as  a  good  patriot^  or  as  a  wise 
•tatesman,  than  uphold  and  defend  the  constitution  as  h6fi>und 
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k.  To  do  fUa,  in  tlie  begimung  of  his  career,  he  took  upon 
himself  as  his  peculiar  mission.  This  is  the  key  of  all  his 
measures^  <^  all  his  votes,  of  all  his  speeches.  This  yvaa  his 
originality.  He  resolved  to  keep,  and  to  carry  out,  the  con- 
stitution. He  asked  not  what  party  or  what  section  of  the 
country  it  was,  that  rose  up  against  it  In  any  event,  and  in 
every  case,  he  was  its  defender ;  and  he  was  several  times,  in 
this  capadty,  its  preserver,  hi  looking  on  it  as  a  whole,  he 
knew  it  only  as  a  social  contract,  made  by  competent  parties, 
by  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  never  to  be  broken,  hi 
regarding  it  more  minutely,  and  as  a  citizen  of  a  particular  part 
of  the  country,  he  saw  as  clearly  as  any  other  man  ever  did, 
that  one  section  might  complain,  and  with  some  plausibility, 
that  another  section  had  gained  more  by  the  partnership  than 
it  had ;  for  this  is  the  almost  universal  experience  and  habit 
of  partners  to  an  important  and  complicated  connection ;  but 
all  these  complaints  were  nothing  to  Mr.  Webster.  He  used 
to  say,  and  say  most  truly,  that  no  man,  nor  set  of  men,  nor 
any  party  to  a  fiur  agreement,  has  the  right  to  repudiate,  or 
nidlify,  or  disr^ard  such  agreement,  merely  because  his  neigh- 
bor,  or  neighbors,  or  the  other  parties,  had  made,  as  might  a£- 
terwards  be  supposed,  the  better  bai^in.  When  a  bargain  is 
once  made,  he  maintained,  all  that  any  party  has  to  do,  is  to 
keep  it ;  and  this  he  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  every  state 
in  ^e  Union,  and  of  every  dtizen  of  every  state.  This,  at  all 
hazards,  he  fixed  upon  as  his  own  duty ;  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  it,  he  often  risked  all  he  had,  and  all  he  was,  and  all 
he  may  have  ever  hoped  to  be. 

He  saw,  and  saw  clearly,  that,  if  the  constitution  were  not 
kept  equally  by  all  parties,  a  revolution  would  be  the  conse- 
quoioe,  the  states  would  be  dissevered,  and  the  flag  of  a  once 
glorious  Union  would  be  torn  to  tatters.  As  a  statesman, 
h»  was  our  flag4iolder,  and  our  fiag-defender.  Through  his 
whole  life,  lately  as  well  as  formerly,  whoever  or  whatever 
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opposed,  or  seemed  to  endanger,  he  held  firmly  to  it  with  a 
giant's  grasp ;  and,  with  a  giant's  hand,  he  smote  down  every 
man,  and  all  men,  friends  or  enemies,  who  rose  up  against  it 
In  the  darkest  hours  of  our  history,  sometimes  as  unhurt  as  a 
granite  pillar,  at  other  times  bleeding  from  the  wounds  giv^^ 
him  by  those  for  whom  he  had  ventured  everything,  he  stood 
firmly  to -it  That  we  have  a  flag  to^y,  a  national  flag,  an 
American  flag,  furled  as  it  was  the  day  he  died,  or  floating  in 
peace  and  safety  over  a  united  and  happy  land;  we  owe,  more 
than  to  any  man  since  Washington,  to  Daniel  Webster. 

In  the  midst  of  the  almost  unbroken  eulogy,  however,  winch 
was  poured  upon  him  while  living,  there  were  always  some,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  who,  incapable  of  setting  the  true  value  upon 
such  a  man,  were  continually  seeking  out  his  faults,  rather  than 
profiting  by  his  virtues.  Mr.  Webster  had  his  feults.  Would 
it  be  history,  or  eulogy,  or  flattery,  to  say  of  any  mortal,  that 
he  had  no  &ults?  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Webster  was  am- 
bitious. "  He  aspired  to  place  and  preferment,"  says  Mr. 
Seward,  "  but  not  for  the  mere  exercise  of  political  power,  and 
still  less  for  pleasurable  indulgences,  and  only  for  occasions  to 
save  and  serve  his  country,  and  for  the  &me  whidi  such  noble 
acti(ms  might  bring."  No  generous  man  will  censure  such  am- 
bition. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Webster  was  cold  and  arrogant 
He  was  so  only  to  his  enemies.  To  his  friends,  he  was  as  open 
and  as  bland  as  summer.  To  these,  he  was  ever  frank,  cor- 
dial,  and  communicative.  In  his  momenta  of  relaxation,  he 
was  cheerful,  and  even  joyous ;  and  at  the  festive  board,  when 
surrounded  by  those  he  trusted  and  loved,  he  was  frequently 
talkative  and  sometimes  merry.  It  was  on  these  festive  occa- 
sions, indeed,  and  on  these  alone,  that  Mr.  Webster  sometimes, 
through  carelessness,  without  doubt,  transgressed  the  limits  of 
moderation  by  which  he  governed,  and  intended  at  all  times 
to  govern,  hb  dignified  and  generally  well-ordered  and  noble 
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fife.  Bom  «kd  bred  at  a  period  when  the  use  of  alcohol,  in 
its  various  forms,  was  as  common  and  as  allowable  as  that  of 
water,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  respect  for  the  customs  of  his 
ancestors,  and  of  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  he  never  laid 
aside  the  using  of  it ;  but  that  he  was  habitually,  in  ordi- 
nary life,  accustomed  so  to  use  it  as  to  disturb  his  faculties,  or 
to  have  it  manifest  itself  in  his  deportment,  is  a  partisan,  news- 
paper, shallow  dander,  which  the  American  public,  in  justice  to 
their  greatest  and  best  statesman,  ought  never  to  listen  to  with- 
out expressions  of  rebuke.  History  has  nothing  better  for  it 
than  ocmtempt 

If  Mr.  Webster  had  any  graver  faults,  no  proof  of  them  has 
yet  transpired,  other  than  the  mercenary  reproaches  of  politi- 
cal partisans,  or  the  irresponsible  slanders  of  persons  too  low 
for  punishment,  or  for  notice,  while  he  lived.  That  he  was  a 
good  nei^bOT,  a  kind  &ther,  and  a  &ithful  husband,  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  .  A  hireling  press  could  accuse  him 
of  habits  of  very  great  immorality.  So  it  might  have  ao- 
cased  him  of  theft,  of  bui^lary,  of  highway  robbery,  as  wdl. 
It  was  foi^otten  by  those  superficial  writers,  that  a  life  such  as 
t^ey  pretend  requires  a  great  expenditure  of  time ;  and  no  sa- 
gacious man  needs  any  better  evidence  of  the  utter  recklessness 
and  wickedness  of  such  suppositions,  than  the  monum«its  of 
his  labor  which  Mr.  Webster  has  left  behind  him.  He  had  no 
time  for  anything  but  his  work.  Let  any  one  consider  that, 
either  his  literary  performances,  his  legal  arguments,  his  con- 
gressional speeches,  or  his  popular  addresses,  would  have,  sep 
aratdiy,  required  as  great  an  amount  of  mental  toil,  as  any  or 
dinary  man,  in  a  whole  life-time,  can  do ;  but,  when  ail  these  to 
gether,  compared  with  his  studies,  and  with  the  public  business 
transacted  by  him,  in  the  midst  of  private  business  that  inclu- 
ded the  management  of  two  lai^e  estates,  are  seen  to  be  only 
ft  portion  of  that  incessant,  life-long,  and  laborious  occupation 
<^hi8  mind,  it  is  plain  enough  that  he  had  time  only  to  be,  as  hd 
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most  trulj  was,  a  good,  a  correct,  a  stiai^t-forward  iaid  yiztB. 
ous  man. 

There  is  another  great  fact,  equally  certain,  and  equallj  de- 
dsive,  in  the  final  summing  up  of  Mr.  Webster^s  life  anddiap- 
acter.  Whatever  opinions  may  have  obtuned  of  him  in  other 
countries,  or  in  distant  parts  of  his  own  country,  his  zcputa* 
tion  stood  higher  as  one  approached  his  home,  and  fairest  among 
his  neighbors,  who  saw  him  the  most  frequently  and  knew  him 
best  The  parish  minister  of  Marshfield,  who  had  knfmn  htm 
well,  spoke  of  him,  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  in  the  warmeafe 
terms  of  eulogy,  not  only  as  a  moral,  but  even  as  a  religioas 
man.  Religion  is  a  thing,  however,  that  pertains  not  to  a  man^a 
outward  or  public  life,  but  to  the  inward  and  unobserved  expo* 
rience  of  the  soul.  While  a  man's  fiiults  are  open,  his  virtues, 
his  &ith,  his  religious  life,  are  that  part  of  him  which  are  ^itirely 
unseen,  A  man's  transgressions,  or  omissions,  mj^j  be,  and  gen* 
erally  are,  noted  and  remembered ;  the  worst  porticxi  of  him 
is  thus  put  on  record ;  but  that  interior  existence,  whidi  con- 
sbts  of  r^ets,  of  repentance,  of  struggles  against  01  influen- 
ces, of  noble  efforts  after  duty,  of  high  and  holy  aspirayom 
toward  a  spotless  purity  of  life,  is  a  reality  wbidi  cumot  be 
set  up  for. exhibition,  nor  obtruded  on  the  attention  of  tiie 
world.  It  was  this  better  part,  this  interior  life  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, that  was  comparatively  concealed  till  it  feund  a  revdation 
over  his  last  remains.  Then  it  came  to  light  Then  a  wid- 
owed and  hear^stricken  wife  could  utter  it ;  the  femily  connec- 
tions could  speak  it ;  the  neighbors  and  iHends  and  associates 
could  declare  it ;  then  the  pulpit  and  the  press  could  unite  to 
give  it  voice. 

It  now  seems,  indeed,  when  party  and  personal  prejudieeB 
have  generally  been  abandoned,  except  by  those  who  would 
have  joined  with  the  Jews  in  pronouncing  John  a  madman,  and 
Jesus  a  wine-bibber  and  a  glutton,  that  Webster  had  many  of 
the  traits  of  a  christian  character ;    that  he  was  an  ardent  ad- 
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varer  of  tiie  bible ;  lliat  he  read  it  regularly  erery  day ;  that  he 
maintained  devotional  exerdses  in  his  fitmily ;  that  he  hixnseli^ 
on  such  occasions,  read  the  scriptures  and  led  in  prayer ;  that 
his  doctrinal  views,  though  broad  and  liberal,  were  according 
to  the  best  standards  of  religious  £iith ;  that  his  views  of  the 
Almighty,  and  of  lus  own  relations  to  him,  were  exceedingly 
elevated  and  consistent ;  that,  for  some  time  before  his  death, 
he  had  been  meditating  and  preparing  for  a  work  on  the  in- 
tmud  evidences  of  religion ;  that  he  had  made  all  his  plans  to 
dose  up  with  the  termination  of  the  existing  administration, 
liw  political  career,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  at 
Marshfield,  in  the  quiet  of  his  home,  in  religious  meditations 
and  literary  studies ;  that,  on  the  bed  of  death,  when  the  applause 
of  the  world  had  become  nothing  to  him,  and  he  saw  himself  in 
the  very  presence  of  his  Judge,  he  could  say,  and  did  say,  that 
in  ail  his  life,  he  had  generally  endeavored  to  do  his  Maker's 
will ;  that,  in  a  word,  in  religious  opinion  and  character,  he  was 
indiat  was  to  have  been  expected  of  a  mind  so  sound,  so  deep, 
so  clear,  so  compreh^isive,  so  sublimely  great,  and  yet,  so  oc- 
cupied with  the  wel&re  of  a  nation,  which  he  had  always  made 
the  first  and  the  last  great  burden  of  his  heart.  The  only  re- 
gret is,  that  a  man  so  full  of  light  did  not  let  it  shine  in  every 
{dace  and  in  every  thing  he  did ;  and  yet,  this  regret  must  be 
tempered  by  the  grateful  acknowledgement  that,  in  all  his  life, 
Mr.  Webster  showed  himself  to  be  a  friend  to  Christianity,  his 
speeches  being  characterized  by  an  unvarying  respect  for  the 
diristian  &ith.  Not  once  was  he  known  to  utter  a  word  dis- 
respectful to  practical  religion ;  and  more  than  once  he  has 
stood  up  in  its  defense,  before  the  country,  and  before  a  gain- 
saying world,  which,  however  it  might  mock  inferior  advocates, 
diu*ed  not  to  sneer  at  him.  In  these  ways,  through  a  long  and 
glorious  career,  though  simply  a  statesman,  his  light  did  shine ; 
and  some  of  his  defenses  of  Christianity  will  be  read  and  ad- 
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mired  and  quoted,  in  the  pulpits  of  all  Ghristeodom,  as  long  as. 
Christianity  itself  has  an  admirer,  or  a  friend. 
*  But  it  is  customary,  even  among  chrbtian  people,  to  with- 
hold final  judgment  of  a  man^s  christian  character,  till  it  is  seen 
how  he  makes  his  death.  The  manner  of  a  man's  death  oft^a 
works  a  change,  sometimes  a  revolution,  in  public  opinion,  re^ 
specting  the  nature  of  his  life ;  and,  judging  Mr.  Webster  ac- 
cording to  this  standard,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  majesty 
of  his  departure  disi^pointed  all  but  his  nearest  and  most  &- 
miliar  friends.  The  way  in  which  he  died  was  morally  sub- 
lime. The  deathf«cene,  surpassing  in  moral  grandeur  all  the 
scenes  in  his  great  and  eventful  history,  and  oorroboratii^  all 
the  encomiums  upon  his  private  character,  excites  our  wonder, 
as  if  it  were  the  dose  of  a  divine's,  a  martyr's,  rather  than  a 
statesman's  life.  He  died  as  if  it  had  been  hb  chief  occupa- 
tion to  prepare  for  death.  He  receives  the  announcement  of 
his  near  decease  without  a  regret,  without  a  change  of  counte. 
nance.  He  calls  his  &mily  about  him,  and  gives  to  each  such 
words  as  dying  christians  give  to  the  dear  ones  they  leave  be- 
hind them.  He  calls  his  friends^  talks  with  them  better  than 
the  dying  Socrates  talked  with  his,  speaking  of  his  death  with 
the  utmost  tranquillity.  He  calls  his  particular  friend,  and 
shows,  in  such  language  as  will  be  immortal,  that  his  great  heart 
was  still  rich  in  friendly  feeling,  as  it  had  ever  been  full  of  every 
noble  sentiment.  Having  thus  finished  his  earthly  bwnness,  he 
turns  his  thoughts  to  higher  and  holier  things.  He  devotes  his 
last  hours  to  prayer ;  and  when  those  hours  are  over,  he  doses 
his  eyes  to  take  that  sleep,  which,  as  might  justly  be  suf^posed 
by  the  sorrowful  spectators,  is  to  be  unbroken  till  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection ! 

But  he  is  not  dead  I  Opening  his  eye-lids  once  more,  and 
recovering  his  oonsdousness  again,  he  utters  those  last  and  most 
memorable  words,  which,  it  would  seem,  are  given  him  to  utter, 
as  if  God,  not  willing  that  he  should  depart  without  a  eulogy. 
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and  knowing  but  one  man  able  to  pronounce  a  fitting  one,  has 
called  that  one  man  back,  after  he  has  reached  the  borders  of 
the  eternal  world,  to  return  and  pronounce  it  upon  himsel£ 
His  great  spirit,  obedient  to  the  summons,  and  turning  to  the 
scesies  of  time  once  more,  exdaims^  '^  I  still  live  J  "  and  then 
takes  its  final  departure  to  a  higher  and  a  better  sphere.  This 
is  Webster's  eulogy ;  and  it  shall  be  his  epitaph.  It  shall  be 
cut  into  the  granite  rock  that  is  to  stand  up,  at  the  bidding  of 
his  country,  to  perpetuate  his  memory ;  and  it  shall  be  as  true 
of  him  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  when  the  rock  itself  shall  have 
disintegrated  and  gone  no  ashes,  as  it  is  to-day. 

That  noble  form,  that  glorious  man,  whose  presence  in  the 
world  had  come  to  be  almost  a  part  of  it,  has  gone  forever  from 
us,  as  if  we  had  fallen  upon  a  night  from  which  the  most  bril- 
liant constellation  of  the  heavens  had  forever  withdrawn  its 
beams.  He  has  gone ;  he  is  dead ;  he  who  was  the  foremost 
man  among  us,  the  first  American  of  his  generation,  whose 
mind  has  so  long  been  the  guide  and  guardian  of  a  great  coun- 
try, now  sleeps  beneath  the  sod.  While  living,  but  thoughtfhl 
of  his  latter  end,  he  selected  and  prepared  his  own  resting-place ; 
and  his  friends  and  weeping  neighbors  have  laid  him  in  it.  How 
fitting  is  that  place !  Great  in  life,  great  in  death,  he  is  greatly 
fortunate  in  having  found  a  spot  so  entirely  in  harmony  with 
his  greatness.  On  his  native  soil,  in  his  own  New  England, 
which  his  lips  had  immortalized,  near  the  home  and  the  scenes 
he  loved  so  well,  and  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  ever-re- 
sounding sea,  they  have  laid  him  down  to  rest,  where  his  coun- 
trymen can  visit  him  amid  the  scenes  where  he  used  to  dwelL 
Nowhere  else  in  the  wide  world  could  he  have  found  a  more 
suitable  place  of  burial.  Buried  within  the  limits  of  a  dty, 
the  city  might  have  crumbled  away,  as  all  cities  must,  and 
left  him  lost  amidst  the  heaps  of  deserted  rubbish.  Bmied 
near  the  capitol,  where  his  greatness  had  been  most  conspicu- 
ous^ in  the  revolving  fortunes  of  such  a  oountry  as  this  the  cap- 
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itol  itBdf  might  be  taken  down  and  removed,  leaving  his  glori* 
008  dust  in  neglect  and  solitude.  Laid  upon  the  bank  of  his 
native  river,  where  his  fore&thers  sleep — ^rivers  themselvea, 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  have  changed  their  courses,  or 
have  been  dried  up  within  their  rocky  bed.  Nowhere,  no- 
where could  the  great  man  have  been  laid  to  rest  in  a  place  so 
oonsonant  to  his  character.  There,  within  sight  of  his  cher- 
iahed  home,  and  on  the  ocean  shore,  he  lie&  That  home  will 
guard  him  well ;  and  Jhat  ocean,  the  best  earthly  emblem  of 
his  greatness,  and  image  of  the  eternity  of  his  &me,  will  roll 
along  his  requiem,  when  numy  a  river  shall  have  ceased  to 
flow,  and  when  cities  and  capitols  shall  have  mingled  their  ashes 
with  the  dust  of  earth ! 
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